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8  A  VIEW  6t  the  deistical  Writers.      Let.  xxv. 

*'  both,  when  in  truth  they  knew  nothing  of  either,  but  a  lew 
■  *  phzenoniena  infufficient  to  frame  any  hypothcHs*."  Yet  he 
himfelf  fpeaks  of  material  fubflancc,  as  a  thing  **  we  pcifeflly 
'*  know  and  arc  aflured  of,  whilft  we  only  afTumc  or  guefs  at 
^*  fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubftance+.  But  we  have  as  much  rca- 
fon  to  be  afTured  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  fincc  in  neither 
cafe  the  fubftance  or  effence  itfelf  is  the  ohjcft  of  our  fenfe,  but 
we  certainly  infer  it  from  the  properties,  which  we  know  in  the 
oneVafe  as  well  as  in  the  other.  He  does  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  exiftence  of  fpiritual  fubftance  is  pofliblc^.  Why  then 
fhould  not  he  allow  their  aflual  exiftence,  fiiicc  there  are  pro-, 
pcrties  or  qualities,  from  which  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred, 
that  they  aflually  do  exift? 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  endeavouring  to  fliew, 
that  the  notion  of  fpirit  involves  no  moic  difficulty  or  obfcurity 
in  it  than  that  of  body,  and  that  we  know  nrf  more  of  the  folid 
than  we  do  of  the  thinking  fubftance,  nor  how  wc  are  extended 
than  how  we  think.  In  oppofition  to  this  he  afferts,  that  we  have 
clear  ideas  of  the  primary  jjropertics  bcloriging  to  body,  which 
arc  folidity  and  extenfion,  but  that  wc  have  not  a  pofitive  idea 
of  any  one  primary  property  of  fpirit :  and  the  only  proof  he 
brings  for  this  is,  that  aftual  thought  is  not  the  effence  of  fpirit. 
But  if,  infiead  of  aftual  thought  being  the  cITcnce  of  the  foul,  the 
faculty  of  thinking  be  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  its  primar\'  cficntial 
qualities  or  properties,  this  is  what  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
as  we  have  of  folidity  and  extenfion  §.  He  himfelf  clfewherc 
obferves,  that  *'  our  ideas  of  reflection  are  as  clear  and  diflinft  as 
**  thofe  of  fenfation,  and  convey  knowledge  that  may  he  faid  to 
**  be  more  real  ||:'*  And  that  **  the  ideas  wc  have  of  thought  by 
•*  redcftion,  and  of  fome  few  modes  of  tliiiiking,  are  as  clear  eis 
**  thofe  we  have  of  extenfion,  and  the  modes  of  extenfion  by  fen- 
•*  fation**.'*  Why  then  may  we  not  from  thofe  ideas  infer  a 
thinking,  as  well  as  from  the  other  a  folid  extended  fubftance? 
and  that  thefe  fubftanccs  are  abfolutely  diftintl,  and  of  different 
natures,  fince  their  properties  manifcftly  arc  fo?  He  hath  him- 
felf acknowledged  enough  to  fliew  the  leafonablenefs  of  this 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  509,  510.  512.        +  Ibid.  p.  509. 
-^  Ibid.p.5Q9.    ^  Ibid. p. 5 10, 511,51a.     |!  Ibid. p. 3^5.    **  rDid.p.427- 

concluficn. 
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conchifion.  '*  That  we  live,  and  move,  and  think,"  faith  he, 
•*  and  that  there  miift  be  fomctliing  in  the  conftitiuion  of  our 
'*  fyftem  of  being,  beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter,  to 
••  produce  fuch  phaenomena  as  thefe,  are  undeniable  truths.*' 
He  adds  indeed,  *' what  that  fomcthin5  is,  we  know  not;  and 
••  furely  it  is  high  time  we  fliould  be  convinced  that  we  cannot 
**  know  it*."  But  thouffh  we  cannot  dcfcrihe  its  intimate  effcncf, 
we  may  know  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  matter. 
It  is  to  no  purpofc  to  pretend,  that  there  may  be  unknown  pro* 
perties  of  matter,  by  which  it  may  be  rcndere<l  capable  of  think- 
ing :  for  the  properties  of  matter  that  we  do  know  are  inconfiftent 
vith  the  power  of  felf-motion  and  confcior.fnef!;.  It  is  true, 
that  he  cenfures  thofe  as  proud  dogmatijls^  who  bellow  the  epi- 
thets of  ?«(rr/,  fenfeUfSy  Jlupid^  pa/Jive,  upon  master +  :  but  in  his 
calmer  mood,  when  he  is  not  carried  away  by  the  fpirit  of  oppo- 
dtion,  and  has  not  his  hypothefis  in  view,  he  owns,  tliat  **  matter 
"  is  purely  paflive,  and  can  aft  no  otherwife  than  it  is  acted 
^*  upon^."  It  is  therefore  inconfiftent  with  its  nature  to  afcribe 
to  it  a  principle  of  felf-motion. 

He  exprefsly  acknowledges,  that  **  our  idea  of  thought  is  not 
^*  included  in  the  idea  of  matter  §."  And  that  intellect  is  cer- 
-fainly  above  the  ••  power  of  morion  and  figure,  according  to  all 
*'  the  ideas  we  have  of  them;  and  therefore  (faith  he)  I  cmbraca 
**  very  readily  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  alTume,  that  God  has- 
**  been  pleafcd  to  fuperadd  to  feveral  fyftem s  of  matter,  in  fuch 
*'  proportions  as  his  infinite  wifdom  has  thought  fit,  the  power  of 
♦'  thinking  ||.  This  is  an  hypothefis  he  feems  fond  of;  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  it,  and  fays  i{  is  little  lefs  than  blafphemy  to 
deny  it**.  Mr.  Locke,  as  heobfcrves,  fuppofed,  iliat  God  might, 
if  he  pleafcd,  give  to  certain  fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs  mailer, 
put  together  as  he  thinks  fit,  fomc  degree  of  fen fc,  perception, 
and  thought.  But  what  Mr.  Locke  liad  advanced  as  barely  nof- 
fiblc,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  Almighty  Power,  our  author  afTumes 
as  having  been  aftualiy  done,  and  as  continually  done  in  the  or- 
dinary  courfe  of  things.     But  I  think  we  may  fafcly  leave  it  to 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  509,  +  Tbi<l.  p.  j^ 

X  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  473«  §  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  3^4. 

H  Ibid,  vol,  y.p.  ZS%  **  ^hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
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any  unprejudiced  judgment,  wlietlier  it  be  not  more  reafonable 
and  moiephilofophical,  toafTign  difTercnt  fubliances  as  the  fub- 
je'lls  o[  properties  fo  entirely  difFcrent,  tlian  to  fuppofe  properties 
merely  f  upcradded  by  omnipotcncy  to  fubliances  to  which  they 
ilo  not  naturally  belong?  Why  fhould  Lord  Bolingbroke  have 
been  fo  backward  to  acknowledge  a  diftintt  fubflance  from  mat* 
tcr  as  llic  fubjcCl  of  tliefe  properties,  when  he  himfelf  was  ob- 
]:;jc(l  to  acknowledge,  that  the  tJca  of  thought  is  not  included 
*n  the  idea  of  matt a\  and  that  intellcSis  above  the  power  of  mO" 
tion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the  id^^as  we  have  of  them?  Is  it 
agreeable  to  the  divine  wifdom,  or  to  the  order  of  things,  to  fup* 
pofe,  that  God,  in  the  general  courfe  of  his  providence,  continually 
fiiperadJs  preternatural  or  fupernatural  properties  and  powers  to 
things  not  naturally  fitted  to  receive  tliem,  ratrier  tlian  that  he 
hath  produced  fpiritual  fubfcances,  to  which  by  the  original  con^ 
ilitution  of  tlieir  natures  thefe  properties  and  powers  do  belong? 
It  hath  been  often  flicwn  by  thofc  that  have  treated  this  fubjeft, 
that  the  elTential  properties  of  body  and  fpirit  are  not  only  dif- 
tinfl,  but  incompatible,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  belong  to 
the  fame  fubflance,  but  mud  be  the  properties  of  different  fub« 
nances.  Matter  being  a  folid,  figurable,  divifible  fubflance, 
c^^nfirting  always  of  feparable,  nay  of  aftually  feparate  and  dif.^ 
tinct  parts,  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
one  indivifible  fubflance,  but  is  compounded  of  innumerable 
littio  fubfiances,  which  are  really  diftinft,  though  contiguous; 
fo  tiiat  ii  the  intelligent  fubflance  in  us  were  corporeal,  it  would 
be  a  compound  of  many  intelligences  and  concioufneiTes,  which 
could  not  be  one  and  tlie  fame  individual  intelligence  and  confcx- 
oufnefs.  Matter  therefore  is  not  a  fubjeS  capable  of  an  indi- 
vid'ial  confcioufnefs,  which  confequentiy  muft  have  fome  other 
fubjcCt  to  refidc  in.  This  argument  is  purfued  with  admirable 
cicarncfs  and  force  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,  and  in  his  feveral  defences  of  it  againft  Mr,  Col- 
lin?, who  puilied  the  argument  for  the  materiaiity  of  the  foul  as 
far  as  it  could  bear.  Nor  do  I  find  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
advanced  any  thing  that  can  be  called  new  upon  this  fubjeft. 
He  fuppofes,  but  docs  not  prove,  all  the  fpecics  of  intelleftual 
beings  to  be  material,  and  talks  of  an  intclleilual  fpring  common 
^o  them  all;  which,  he  fiiys,  is  tiic  fame  fpring  in  all,  but  dif- 
ferently 
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ferently  ten)pered,*fo  as  to  have  different  degrees  of  force  and 
elaflicily  in  fome  from' what  it  has  in  others;  and  he  rcfolresthc 
furprizing  variety  of  its  effefts  into  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
conftitutions  or  organizations  of  animals*.  Biit  it  is  juftly 
argued  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  ahfurd  to  fiippoff ,  iluit  that 
wliich  is  unintelligent  and  infenfiblc  before  organization,  c«-tn 
become  intelligent  and  fclf-confcious  by  organization,  fmce  or- 
ganization does  not  alter  the  nature  and  c {fence  of  things. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  feem  to  me  fufiicicnt  to  take  ofi'  the  force 
of  wliat  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  advanced,  to  fhew  that  the  foiil 
is  not  an  immaterial  fubftancc  diftintt  from  the  body. — His  view- 
in  it  is  plain:  it  is  to  dcRroy  the  proof  of  its  immortality,  and  to 
bring  in  this  conclufion,  that  fmce  it  is  not  a  diltinft  fubftance 
from  the  body,  it  muft  die  with  it.  He  pretends  indeed,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  foul's  immateriality  adds  no  ftrenc^th  to  that  of  its 
immortality,  and  blames  the  mctaphyfical  divines  for  cU)gging 
the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  with  that  of  its  imrnsteri-' 
ality ;  and  that  by  refting  too  vuich  on  the  latter  they  xvcake.n  the 
former t.  But  the  true  reafon  of  liis  finding  fault  with  it  is, 
that  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foal  furnifiieth  a  ftrong  prc- 
furaption  in  favour  of  its  immortality,  or  at  Icafi  that  it  may  fur- 
vivc  when  the  body  is  diffolvcd.  That  he  himfcif  is  fenfible  of 
this,  appears  from  what  he  acknowledges,  that  *'  on  fuppcfition 
•'  of  the  fouTs  being  a  different  fubflance  from  matter,  philofo- 
•*  phers  argue  admirably  well  a  priori^  and  prox"^  with  great 
"  plaufibility,  that  this  mind,  this  foul,  this  fpirit,  is  not  material, 
**  and  is  immortal,"  He  urges  indeed,  that  **  this  afTumption 
^  cannot  Hand  an  examination  a  pq/leriorit;*'  that  is,  as  he 
clfewhcrc  obferves,  all  the  phaenomena  from  our  birth  to  our 
death  feem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  foul.  But  all  that  thefe  phaenomena  prove  is,  not  that  body 
and  foul  are  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  but  that  there  is  a  c!  jfe 
union  between  them,  which  there  may  be,  and  yet  they  may  be 
fubftances  of  very  different  natures ;  and  that  they  really  are  fo 
appears,  as  has  been  already  (hewn,  from  their  different  effential 
tjroperties.     The  laws  of  this  union  were  appointed  by  the  author 

*  Bollngbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  5*61  5x7.         f  Ibid.  p.  s^S*  5J9- 
^  Ibid.  p.  509, 
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of  the  human  frame:  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  laws,  foul  and  body 
have  a  mutual  influence  upon  one  another  whilil  that  union  fub- 
fiHs.  But  it  by  no  means  foiiows,  that,  wiien  this  union  is  dif- 
folvcd,  both  thcfc  fubllances,  fo  different  from  one  another,  do  . 
uiike  fall  into  the  dull.  Nor  can  this  be  concluded  from  the 
phccnomena. — We  fee  indeed  wliat  becomes  of  the  flefliy  corrup- 
liblc  body  ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  that  therefore  the 
tliinkiijg  imniiitcrial  fubllancc  is  diifolved  too,  or  to  determine 
what  becomes  of  it. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  though  *'  thinking  and  unthinking  fub- 
••  fiances  fliould  be  fuppofcd  ever  fo  dilHnft  from  one  another, 
*'  yet  25  alfumed  fouls  were  given  to  inform  bodies,  both  are 
•'  ncccllary  to  complete  the  human  fyftem;  and  that  neither  of 
**  them  could  exill  or  aft  in  a  flate  of  total  reparation  from  the 
•*  other*."  And  he  obferves,  that  Mr.  WoUafton  is  fo  fcnfible 
of  this,  that  he  fuppofes,  that  there  i<5,  befidcs  the  body  which 
perlGies,  fomc  fine  vehicle  that  dwells  with  the  foul  in  the  brain, 
<md  goes  qif  with  it  at  death.  Our  author  has  not  offered  any. 
thing  to  (hew  the  ahfurdity  of  this  fuppofition,  except  by  calling 
fucha  \L'h{c\ethcJ!ijrl  c/  t/i^Jbu/,  and  talking  of  the  [ouV sfiying 
cujsy  in  itsJJiirt  xnio  the  open  fields  of  heaven:  which  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  pafs  with  fome  perfons  for  witty  banter,  but  has 
no  argument  in  it.  Very  able  philofqphers,  both  ancient  and 
n:'?d:rn,  have  fuppofed,  that  ail  created  fpirits  are  attended  with 
jr.r.tcrial  veliicles.  But  whatever  becomes  of  this  fuppofici6n 
v/itli  regard  to  the  human  foul,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows,  that 
a  fubftance  which  is  efTentially  aftive,  intelleftive,  and  volitive; 
ihould  lofe  all  inteileft,  aftion,  and  volition,  merely  on  its  being 
rcp?.ratcd  from  a  material  fubftance  to  which  it  was  united,  and 
which  is  naturally  void  of  thefe  qualities.  However  it  might  he 
bound  by  the  laws  of  that  union  for  a  time,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  it  ihould  be  ftill  fubjecl  to  thofe  laws,  and  that  it  (hould 
be  unable  to  aft  or  think  at  all,  after  tliis  unlpn  is  diffolved, 

I'hc  only  thing  farther  which  hath  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment is,  that  *'  if  the  philofopher  afiferts,  that  whatever  thinks 
<*  is  a  fimple  being,  immatciial,  indiffoluble,  and  therefore  im- 
**  mortal, — wc  mult  be  reduced,  if  we  receive  this  hypcthcfis, 


*  JJolingbroke's  Wor!::,  rol,  iii.  p.  517. 
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•*  to  fuppofe  that  other  animals  befides  have  immaterial  or  Jm- 
**  mortal  fouls*."  An^  if  it  he  allowed,  that  other  animals  liavc 
immaterial  fouls  too,  I  do  not  fee  what  abfurcHty  follows  from  it; 
or  why  it  may  not  be  rcafonably  fnppofed,  tliat  there  may  be 
innumerable  gradations  of  immaterial  helnirs  of  very  diiFercFit 
capacities,  and  •intended  for  different  ends  and  ufes.  But  our 
author  urges  againft  thofe  wlio  fuppofe  fenfitive  fouls  in  brutes, 
and  a  rational  foul  in  m;in,  that  **  the  power  of  tliinkir.ir  is  as 
"  ncccffary  to  perception  of  the  flightcll  fctifation,  as  it  is  to  r;'=*o- 
**  metrical  reafouing:  and  that  it  manileilly  implies  a  cortra!:c- 
•*  tion  to  fay,  that  a  fuhftance  capable  ot  tliought  by  its  na-rurc 
••  in  one  degree  or  inllance,  is  by  its  nuure  incapable  of  it  in 
**  any  other t."  But  I  fee  not  trie  leaft  abfurdity  in  this;  ex- 
cept it  be  faid,  that  it  nccclfari-y  follows,  that  a  fubflancc  ca- 
pable of  thought  or  fenfe  in  tlie  lowell  degree,  mufi  be  eiTcntially 
capable  of  thought  or  fenfe  in  the  hip;he{l  degree.  I  can  ea'ily 
conceive,  that  a  nature  may  be  fiinpofed  capable  of  the  forrnei, 
and  not  of  the  latter.  And  mufl  net  he  fay  fo  .too,  fincc  he  af- 
ferts  that  brutes  think,  and  yet  I  believe  will  hardly  Lfiirm  that 
they  arc  capable  as  well  as  men  of  geometrical  rearoniv:g?  There 
is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  immaterial  fouls,  which  have  fenfi- 
tive perceptions,  and  are  capable  of  ferifitive  happinefs,  withc^ut 
ever  rifing  beyond  this,  or  being  properly  capable  of  moral  a;^en- 
cy.  And  fuppoiinjj  the  brutes  to  have  immaterial  fenfitive  fouU 
which  are  not  annihilated  at  death,  what  becomes  of  them  artcr 
death,  whether  they  are  made  ulc  of  to  animate  ot:hcr  bodicr,,  or 
what  is  done  with  them,  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  is  our  not  bti^M^tv 
able  to  afiign  any  ufc  for  them  fo  much  as  a  prefumntion  tli^it  thev 
anfwcr  no  end  at  all,  or  that  thev  do  not  exilL  There  n:av  be 
a  thoufand  ways  \||^ich  the  Lord  of  nature  may  have  of  cirpcnr*!^ 
of  them,  which  we  know  nothinnr  of. 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  offered,  that  there  is  a  real 
foundation  in  reafon  for  the  doctrine  of  the  foui's  immortw-tlitv, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  refolve  it,  as  tiiis  wrircr 
feems  willing  to  do,  into  the  pride  of  the  liuman  heart.  It  is 
his  own  obfervation,  *'  tliat  men  were  confci^r.s  ever  Hiicc 
**  their  race  cxifted,  that  there  is  an  active  ihinkltMr  •principle  in 

Bv^Ungbroke's  Wofksi  vol.  iii%  p.  jaS,  f  ILld.  p.  531. 
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•*  tnelr  compofition. — ^That  there  are  corporeal  natures,  we  havtf 
**  fcniltivc  knowkdge:  that  there  are  fpiritual  natures  diftmfl! 
•*  from  all  thefe,  we  iiave  no  knowledge  at  all.  We  only  infer 
*'  that  there  are  fuch,  bccaufe  we  know  that  we  think,  and  are 
*'  not  able  to  conceive  how  material  fyflems  can  think*."  And 
this  certainly  is  a  very  reAfonable  inference,  as  reafonable  as  it  is 
to  inl'cr  a  material  fubflance  from  the  afFeftions  and  properties  of 
matter. 

But  though  it  is  agreeable  to  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  humarf 
foul  is  immaterial  and  imirlortal,  this  doth  not  imply,  as  his  lord- 
fliip  is  plcafod  to  infinuate,  that  "  it  is  imrhgrtal  by  the  neGcflity 
**  of  its  nature,  as  God  is  felf-c::i{lent  by  the  ncceflity  of  hisf.** 
*lsor  is  it  fo  underllood  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  natural  in- 
nortality  of  the  human  foul.  What  they  intend  by  it  is  only 
this :  That  God  made  the  foul  originally  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be* 
fitted  and  defigned  for  an  immortal  duration :  not  naturally  liuble, 
as  the  body  is,  to  corruption  and  diffolution ;  but  not*  as  if  it 
v.'crc  rendered  fo  ncceifarily  exiflent  as  to  be  independent  of  God 
himfclf.  Still  it  is  in  his  power  to  annihilate  it,  if  he  fceth  fit 
to  pv.t  an  end  to  its  exiflence,  though  there  is  no  reafon  fo  think 
th'jt  he  will  ever  do  fo:  for  fince  it  was  fitted  for  immortality  by 
his  own  original  conftitution,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  iudica-» 
tion  of  his  will,  that  it  fliall  continue  in  immortal  being,  though 
ilill  in  a  dependence  on  the  power  and  will  of  the  Cioator. 

It  is  proper  to  obfervc  here,  that  our  author  hath  acknowleged 
fcvcral  things  which  furnifh  a  very  reafonable  prcfumption  in 
fiivour  of  the  doftrinc  of  the  immortality  of  the  fo;jl.  One  is, 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  thrit  doctrine  from  the  eldcil  anti- 
quity. For  this  feems  to  fiicw,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natu« 
rul  fcntiments  of  the  human  mind;  or  at  leaH|^at  it  was  derived 
.ironi  a  primitive  univerfal  tradition  received  from  the  firft  ancef- 
tors  of  the  human  race,  and  which  was  originally  owing  to  di- 
vine revelation.  Both  thefe  may  probably  have  contributed  ta 
.  tiie  general  fpreading  of  this  notion.  This  jviitcr,  according  to 
liis  cudom,  varies  on  this  head;  for,  after  having  exprefsly  af- 
fcrted,  that  this  do6lrine  was  inculcated  from  time  immemorial^ 
anvl  that  it  bci^aii  to  be  taught  long  before  we  have  any  i'glu  int(f 
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antiquity* i  he  pretends  to  affign  the  original  of  it,  and  afcribes 
the  invention  of  it  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  came  from  thence  to  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  brought  by  Orpheus,  and  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans r.  But  wc  find  it  was  cquaiiy  received 
among  the  moft  barbarous  as  among  the  moil  polite  nations.  "Chg 
ancient  Indians,  Scythians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  as  well  as 
Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  that  fouls  arc  immortal,  and  that 
men  (hould  live  in  another  Hate  afier  death.  There  wctq  fcarce 
any  among  the  Americans,  when  the  Europeans  firft  arrived 
there,  who  doubted  of  it.  It  has  been  almoft  as  generally  be- 
lieved as  the  exiftcncc  of  God ;  fo  that  it  may  well  pafs  ior  a 
common  notion. 

Another  thing  taken  notice  of  by  this  writer,  and  to  which  he 
partly  afcribes  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immortality,  is  vrhat  he 
calls  the  powerful  dafirt  of  coiiiinuing  to  txijl.  He  obiVrvcs, 
that  this  defire  was  fo  ftrong,  that  *'  the  multitude  in  the  pn;ra:i 
•*  world  were  ready  to  embrace  the  hope  of  immortaiitv,  though 
••  it  was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  damnation  i."  This 
ftrong  defire  of  future  exiftence  appears  by  his  own  account  to 
be  natural  to  the  Immaa  mind.  And  would  the  author  of  our 
beings  have  fo  conltitatcd  us,  if  the  objeft  of  this  deure  wj«i 
vain,  and  if  there  werc'  no  future  exiRence  to  expeft?  Is  noc 
this  powerful  defire  or  expectation  of  immortality,  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart,  an  argument  that  he  that  rc.zAz  us^ 
form^ed  and  dcfigncd  us,  not  merely  for  this  prefent  ftate  and 
tranfitorv  life,  but  for  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence? 

Lord  Bolingbroke  further  obfcrves,  that  one  great  caufc  of  the 
fpreading  of  this  ^oftrine  was  its  being  encouraged  by  the  poli- 
ticians and  legiflators,  as  well  as  phiiofophcrs,  on  the  account  of 
its  great  ufefuhiefs  to  mankind,  and  bccaufe  they  looked  upon 
it  to  be  neceffary  to  enforce  the  lanctions  of  the  lav/  cf  nature  y 
Now  the  great  ufefulnefs  and  ncceffity  of  this  doftrine  is  no 
fmail  argument  of  its  truth.  For  if  men  are  fo  framed,  that  tiiey 
cannot  be  properly  governed  without  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate;  if  thefe  arc  necelfary  to  pveferve  order  and  jc^ood  go- 
vernment m  the  world,  to  allure  and  engage  men  to  virtue,  and 

*  Boliagbroke's  Works,  70I.  v.  p.  aj7.  308.        If  Ibid.  p.  :j-2.  /j^g. 
$  liii  p.  ;i|7,  ^  Ibid.  p.  381.  zs^* 
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deter  them  from  vice  and  wickednefs ;  this  fhews  that  the  auth6r 
of  their  beings  defigncd  them  for  iihmortality,  and  a  future  ftaie^ 
and  that  confequentiy  fuch  a  ftate  there  really  is;  except  it  be 
faid,  that  he  formed  our  natures  fo  as  to  make  it  necefTary  to  go- 
vern  us  by  a  lie,  and  by  faifc  motives,  and  imaginary  hopes  and 
fears. 

It  fufficiently  appears  from  what  has  been  already  obfcr^^cd, 
that  our  author,  by  denying  that  the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fub- 
ilance  diilinct  from  the  body,  hath  done  what  he  could  to  take 
away  the  force  of  tlie  natural  argument  for  a  future  ftate  of  ^- 
idcncc  and  retributions  after  this  life  is  at  an  end.  It  remains 
th'M  wc  take  notice  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  deftroy  the  moral 
ar^rumcnts  ufualiy  brought  for  it  from  the  fuppofed  unequal  dif- 
t'.ihutions  of  this  prefent  il;itc.  He  feis  himfelf  at  great  lengtk 
to  prove,  that  the  fuppofaion  is  abfolutcly  falfe  and  groundlefs; 
that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  God;  and  tendeth  to  call  the  moft 
blafphemous  reflexions  upon  his  providence.  In  the  manage«- 
ment  of  this  argument,  he  hath  broke  out  into  the  moft  oppro* 
Lrious  inveclives  againft  the  Chriflian  divines  and  philofophcrs, 
Xvhcjm  he  abufcs  and  traduces  without  the  Icatt  regard  to  de- 
cency. Ke  frequently  charges  them  as  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  athcifls;  and  reprefents  them  as  '*  complaining  of  the  uni- 
'*  form  conduct  of  that  providence  of  God  which  is  over  all  his 
**  works,  and  ccnfuring  their  Creator  in  the  government  of  .the 

•*  worKl,  which  he  has  made  and  prefcrves. J'hat  they  have 

*'  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  all  the  athcifts,  from  De- 
'*  mocritus  and  Epicurus,  have  faid:  That  they  have  puflied  their 
**  arguments  on  this  fubjeft  fo  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  thefe 
*•  v.riters,  like  WoUafton  and  Clarke,  do  in  cffeft  renounce 
'*  God,  as  much  as  the  rankcft  of  the  atheiftical  tribe:"  And 
he  undertakes  to  prove  this,  to  tlieir  fhame,  to  be  true*.  That 
**  the  heathen  theifts  defended  the  divine  providence  againft  the 
*'  athcills  who  attacked  it,  and  recommended  a  cheerful  refigna- 
**  tion  to  all  the  difpenfations  of  it;  whereas  Chriflian  divines 
•'have  made  a  common  caufe  with  the  atheifts,  to  attack  provi- 
**  (ioncc,  and  to  murmur  againft  the  nccefTary  fubmilFion  that 
'*  :hcy  puyt."     That  *'  the  Chriflian  philofophers,  far  from  de- 

•  Bolirj^brchc's  V.'ciiks,  vol.  v.  p.  a^a>  a^S*  Ibid-  p.  486* 
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•'  fending  the  providence  of  God,  have  joined  in  the  clamour 
*•  againft  it.*'  That  "  they  have  brought  the  felf-cxiftent  Being 
••  to  the  bar  of  humanity, — and  he  has  been  tried,  convifted,  and 
"  condemned,  like  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other  in- 
"  fcrior  magiftrate*.'* 

Accordingly  he  fets  up  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  goodncfs 
••  and  nghteoufncfs  of  divine  providence  in  the  prcfcnt  conftitu- 
"  tion  of  thinf^s,  and  with  great  folcmnity  undertakes  to  plead 
"  thtcaufe  of  God  againft  atheifts  and  divines."  He  affirms,  that, 
•*  notwithftanding  the  human  race  is  expofed  to  various  evils, 
"  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  but  abundant  caufe  for 
•*  thankfulnefsf."  That  **  if  we  are  fubjeft  to  many  evils,  phy- 
•'  fical  and  moral,  we  can  fhew  much  more  good  of  both  kindsj 
**  which  God  hath  beftowed  upon  us,  or  put  it  into  our  power 
•*  to  procure  to  ourfelves." — ^That  the  means  to  foften  or  pre- 
vent evils,  the  chief  of  which  he  reckons  to  be  hope,  are  **  {o 
••  many  inftances  of  the  pofitive  goodnefs  of  God+  :*'  That  *'  nei- 
*•  ther  the  goodnefs  nor  juftice  of  God  require  that  we  fliould 
•'  be  better,  nor  happier  than  we  are§:"  That  man  **  enjoys 
**  numberlefs  benefits  by  the  fitnefs  of  his  nature  to  the  conlli- 
**  tution  of  the  world,  unafked,  unmerited,  freely  beftowed  jj." 
He  aflerts,  in  oppofition  to  atheifts  and  divines,  that  **  the  gene- 
**  ral  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  prcfent  fchemc  of  providence  is 
*•  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy : — And  that  there  is  in  this  world 
*'  fo  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  general  ftate  of  man- 
••  kind  is  fo  happy  in  it,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  exaj^j^e- 
••  rated  defcriptions  that  have  been  made  of  human  niifcry*^:" 
That  "  God  has  made  us  happy,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power 
*•  to  make  ourfelves  happier,  by  a  due  ufe  of  our  reafon,  which 
•*  leads  us  to  the  praftice  of  moral  virtue,  and  to  all  the  duties  of 
•*  fociety+t:**  That  "  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad 
"  men  happy,  has,"  he  fays,  "  been  a  fubjeft  of  inve61ive  rather 
••  than  argument,  to  Epicurus,  Cotta,  and  others  among  the  an- 
**  cients,  and  to  eminent  divines  among  the  moderns  J;:."  And 
be  particularly  examines  the  inflances  produced  by  Cctta  in  Ci- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  488.  +  Ibid.  p.  33:,,  334. 

t  Ibid.  p.  336.  $  Ibid.  p.  51a.  II  Ibid.  p.  339- 

♦♦  Ibid.  p.  39».  ft  I^i^-  P-  384'  X%  Ibid.  p.  3V4. 
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ccro  a:;'^.!nPi  t'ic  jirovlilonce  of  Gi>d,  and  fiiews  what  BalbuS 
n:!^i:t  i.ave  anfwcrcu*.  He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr.  Clarke 
for  fi-vi-.M^  ■•:.it  *•  1?  is  ct:!'*In.  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
••  t!:j*  V.  v:c  r^.iift  be  Tmcii  a  iaiiirc  flatc  of  cr.ifiencc,  as  that,  by 
•*  an  c\..rt  aiilribiuion  of  lewdnls  and  puniihmcnts,  all  the  pre- 
••  ftrrr.  uifvrdcrs  anil  inequalities  may  be  fet  right,  and  that  the 
'*  •.%*::•  !e  fcijeme  of  pravulciicc  may  appear  at  its  conrnxnmation 
*•  t'-»  be  1  defign  worthy  of  Infinite  wiliom,  jufiice,  and  good- 
**  r»r. ''-.'*  See  CI^rI;c">  Ei:a\\.L^s  cf  Xsturd!  end  Rroealed  Re* 
I  ::.;;,  pr.)p.  IV.  For  :K:«  re  c.ilis  him  audacicus  and  vainjo* 
j'\'!t :  an.l  that  "  accor.iiiig  to  ihefe  men,  it  appears  aftually  un- 
'*  Wv  rt:iv  o\  them  a:  prcfjir  ■*•."  And  in  oppor:r:on,  as  he  pre- 
UinU,  to  d:vir.e*,  \w  ilicw.N  the  general  lemlency  of  virtue  to 
rn^T!i"tc  happi:;ers,  asid  t  i  vice  to  produce  mifery  ^, 

Tiief.*  iliing-i  uo  enlaigos  upon  in  feveral  of  his  Fragments  and 
Eii-vs  in  t!:e  niih  volume  of  his  works.  See  particularly  the 
Icrtv-'.hir  J,  forty- huirtli,  forty. ei^iluh,  toity-nimh,  fiftieth,  fifty- 
firth  fiTtv-fecond,  nftv-ti.iid,  «r;:i  fifty- fjunh  of  tiiore  Fragments. 

It  will  be  TiCCCkTarv  hero  to  vtjc^z  fome  cbfervaiions;   and  a 

« 

fc'.v  wiii  be  fu'rlcicrt. 

An  I  !.  Mv  firil  reRociion  is  this:  tlva:  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
r.o  iuJ:  prctenf'-.^ns  !•>  value  himrell  uoon  bein^  an  advocate  for 
the  c;-cdn?rs  and  rigliiooufnefs  ot  divine  providence,  nor  could 
rroperlr  attcnip!  to  vindicate  it,  in  confiilcncy  with  his  fcheme. 
Fie  had  taken  pains  to  Ihew,  thr.:  n^oral  a: tributes  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  Cud  as  dillingiiiihcd  trom  his  phyflcal  attributes: 
Th'-it  tb.ere  is  no  fuel;  thin.;  as  jiillice  and  gt.od;iefs  in  God,  ac- 
cordint;  to  our  ideas  of  thc:n,  nor  can  v/e  torm  any  jadgincat 
Cv)ncorning  thorn;  and  that  there  are  many  phxnoniena  in  the 
pre- Tent  courfc  cftb.int*^,  which  are  abtViiitely  repi::;nant  to  thofe 
moral  attributes.  But  in  tlut  part  of  liis  bv)ok  wlicrc  he  under- 
takes ti)  jutlify  til?  providence  ct  God  in  this  prefeut  Uate,  he 
not  on'v  fuppolcs  juiiice  and  gjodncls  in  God,  but  that  they  are 

conu>lciious  in  ti;e  whole  couiie  ot  his  dilueniations,  and  that 
I  »  ' 

the  prv-iVn:  ftiie  ol  thin-^s  is  ui^reeablc  to  our  i'.leas  of  thofe attri- 
buics.     Another  coi'fiajration  wiiich  ihews  ':;:5  great  inccnfift- 

•  Bi>!i-c;brckc's  Wcri:*,  r^!.  t.  p.  4C4>  &  i^q-  t  ^*^«  P«  395- 

•r   *— "—  *  •  ^  »\i  •^  *^  .• 
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cncy  is,  that  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fets  up  as  an  advocate  for 
the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  providence  in  this  prefent  flatc,  he 
yet  will  not  allow  that  providence  confulers  men  individually  at 
all,  though  he  himl'clf  owns  that  juflicc  l;as  tiecefTarily  a  refpeft 
t6  individuals.  I  had  occafion  to  obfcrve  in  my  laft  letter,  that 
he  aflcrts,  th^t  ••  juftice  requires  moft  certainly  that  rewards  and 
**  punifhments  (hould  be  meafured  out  in  every  particular  cafe 
•*  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual*.** 
With  what  confiftency  then  can  he  undertake  to  dcmonftratc  tlid 
juftice  of  providence  in  this  prefent  ftate,  when  he  makes  it  ef- 
fcntial  to  juftice,  that  regard  ftiould  be  had  to  tlic^cafe;^id  crr- 
cumftances  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  tli^'prcJvf^fe^j^  in 
this  prefent  ftate  hath  no  res^ard  to  individual^?  Ai)ct.>hc'Jtt«ns 
to  make  its  net  extending  to  individuals  licrfcl,.an  a^wlwn^lat 
it  (hall  not  extend  to  them  in  a  future  ftate;  for  hjt^»Wfenti'SS/(  it 
as  an  abfurdity  in  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  that  **  tU^  proceeduigs  of 
"  the  future  ftate  will  be  the  very  reverfe  of  the  prefcntfrcr  that 
••  tlien  every  individual  human  creature  is  to  be  tried,  whereas 
**  here  they  arc  confidered  only  Collcftivcly ;  that  the  mofl  fc- 
•'  cret  aclions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart,  will  be  laid 
**  open,  and  fentence  will  be  pronounced  accordingly  r:"  where 
he  feems  to  argue,  that  becaufe  individuals  are  not  called  to  an 
account,  or  rewarded  and  puniihed  here,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular merits  or  demerits,  therefore  they  Ihall  not  be  fo  here- 
after: whereas  the  argument  feems  to  hold  ftrongly  the  other 
way,  fuppofing  the  juftice  of  divine  providence;  that  fmce  juf- 
tice neceftarily  requires  that  a  regard  fliould  be  had  to  men's  p:ir- 
ticular  a£lions,  cafes,  and  circumftanccs,  and  fince  there  is  not 
an  exa6l  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments  to  individuals 
in  this  prefent  ftate,  according  to  the  perfonal  merit  or  demerit 
of  each  individual,  therefore  there  fhall  be  a  future  ftate,  irt  which 
this  (hall  be  done,  and  the  righteoufnefs  of  providence  fhall  be 
fully  manifefled  and  vindicated.  And  it  cannot  but  appear  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  this  author  ftiould  make  fuch  a  mighty 
parade,  of  his  zeal  for  vindicating  the  jtiftice  of  divine  provi- 
dence,  when  according  fo  his  fcheiiie  the  juftice  of  providence 

•  Boliogbroke*s  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  40J.  f  Ibid.  »>.  494. 
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cannot  confiftently  be  faid  to  be  exercifed  or  difplayed»  either 
here  or  hereafter. 

2dly,  It  is  proper  farther  to  obferve,  that  what  Lord  Boling* 
broke  hath  offered  with  fo  much  pomp  for  vindicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  divine  providence  in  the  prefent  conilitution  of 
things,  hath  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had 
not  been  faid  as  well,  or  better,  by  Chriftian  divines  and  philo-- 
fophers  before  him.  They  have  frequently  (hewn,  that  this  pre- 
fent world  is  full  of  the  effefts  and  inftances  of  the  divine  good- 
ncfs:  That  many  of  thofe  that  are  called  natural  evils  arc  the 
effefls  of  wife  general  laws,  which  are  heft  upon  the  whole: 
That  the  evils  of  this  life  are,  for  the  moft  part,  tolerable,  and 
overbalanced  by  the  blciTings  bellowed  upon  us,  which,  ordina- 
rily fpcaking,  arc  much  fuperior  to  thofe  evils:  That  in*  the  pre- 
fent conilitution,  virtue  has  a  manifeil  tendency,  in  the  ordinary 
courfc  of  things,  to  produce  happinefs,  and  vice  mifery ;  and 
that  tliis  conilitution  is  the  effcft  of  a  wife  and  good  providence; 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  great  Author  and 
Governor  of  the  world  approves  the  one,  and  disapproves  the 
other:  So  that  it  may  be  julUy  faid  in  general,  that  good  and 
virtuous  pcrfons  enjoy  more  true  fatisfaflion  and  happinefs,  even 
in  this  prefent  life,  than  the  bad  and  vicious.  Divines  may  fay 
much  more  on  this  head  than  this  author  could  confiftently  do. 
They  maintain  a  providence  which  extends  even  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  race:  That  good  men  may  confider  them- 
felves  as  continually  under  God's  wife  and  fatherly  care  and  in- 
fpeftion:  That  they  may  regard  the  good  things  they  enjoy  as 
the  effefls  of  his  goodnefs,  and  are  provided  with  the  propereft 
confolations  and  fupports  under  all  the  evils  of  this  prefent  life, 
being  perfuaded  that  God,  who  knowcth  their  circumftances* 
will  over-rule  all  thefe  things  for  their  benefit;  and  that  they  are 
part  of  the  difcipline  appointed  to  prepare  them  for  a  better 
ftate ;  the  profpefts  of  which  diffufe  joy  and  comfort  through  all 
the  gloomy  fcenes  of  adyerfuy  they  may  here  meet  with.  But 
in  his  fcheme  there  is  no  folid  foundation  for  that  tranquillity  of 
mind,  of  which  he  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms,  as  the  infeparable 
4  ompanion  of  virtue,  and  for  that  hope,  which,  he  fays,  gives  a 
rclifh  to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off  the  bitter  reliCb  from  all 

the 
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the  misfortunes  of  life.  If  providence  doth  not  concern  itfclf 
about  individuals,  the  good  man  hath  no  cfTeflual  fupport  under 
his  calamities.  And  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  our  author 
himfelf,  in  vindicating  the  juftice  and  goodncfs  of  providence  in 
this  prefent  ftate,  is  fomctimes  obhged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
hypothefis  of  a  particular  providence.  Some  of  the  anfwcrs  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Balbus,  as  what  he  mi;;ht  have  oppofed  to 
Cotta's  harangue  againft  providence,  proceed  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  providence  which  hath  a  regard  to  the  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftanees  of  individuals*.  And  with  regard  to  public  calami- 
ties, one  of  the  ways  he  takes  of  accounting  for  them  is  tbis, 
that  *•  they  may  be  confidered  as  chaflifements,  when  thire  are 
••  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in  them,  or  being  fpePtators 
**  of  them. — And  that  they  fhould  teach  mankind  to  adore  and 
*•  fear  that  providence,  which  governs  the  world  by  particular 
*'  as  well  as  general  difpenfationsf/* 

A  third  rcfleftion  is  this :  That  though  it  be  very  true  in  gene- 
ral, that,  in  the  prefent  conftiiution  of  things,  virtue  hath  a  ma- 
nifeft  tendency  to  promo-e  our  happiniTs,  and  vice  to  produce 
tnifery,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  often  happencth  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  that  as  to  the  outward  difpcnfations  of  providence, 
there  is  not  a  conftant  and  remarkable  difference  made  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  here  on  ecrth:  That  pcrfons  of 
eminent  virtue  have  frequently  been  overwhelmed  with  evils 
and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  have  perifhed  under  them, 
without  any  recompence  of  that  virtue,  if  there  be  no  future 
ftate:  And  that  wicked  men  have  often  been  remarkably  prof- 
perous,  and  have  met  with  great  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings, 
and  have  continued  profperous  to  the  end  of  I  heir  lives.  Thefe 
things  have  been  obferved  in  all  ages.  And  accordingly  he  cx- 
prefsly  owns,  that  "  the  ancient  theifts  were  perfuaded,  that  no- 
*'  thing  lefs  than  the  exiftence  of  all  mankind  in  a  future  ftate, 
•*  and  a  more  exa£l  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhmcnts, 
•*  could  excufe  the  aflfumed,  irregular,  and  unjuft  proceedings 
•*  of  providence  in  this  life,  on  which  atheifts  founded  their  ob- 
•*  jeftions:J:.**     He  frequently  intimates,  that  this  was  one  great 

•  Bolingbroke's  Work?,  vol.  r.  p.  41a.  t  Ibid.  p.  380,  381, 

%  Ibid.  p.  308. 
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Tcafoii  of  the  philofophcrs  affuraing  the  doftrine  of  future  rewards 
ami  punifhmcnts:  though  foinctimcs  he  fecms  to  contradift  xhii, 
jrtnd  to  f«v,  that  the  heatlicns  did  not  take  in  the  livnothefis  of  a 
future  Hate  in  order  to  vindicate  the  condu3  of  divine'  provi- 
ilencc*.  But  without  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this  writer  to 
Jumfelf,  which  it  is  often  impolFihle  to  do,  wc  may  proceed  upon 
it  as  a  certain  thing,  that  it  hath  been  generally  acknowledged  in 
all  iigcs,  that  good  men  have  been  often  in  a  very  calamitous  con- 
dition in  this  prefont  flate,  and  bad  men  in  very  profpcrous  cir- 
cumftanccs.  It  is  true,  that,  as  our  author  obferves,  we  may  be 
drcoived,  and  think  thofe  to  be  good  men  who  are  noi  fo :  but 
ill  many  cafes  wc  may  certainly  pronounce,  that  thofe  who  by 
their  aMions  plainly  flicw  themfolves  to  be  bad  men,  the  unjuft, 
the  fiaiululent,  the  cruel,  and  opprefTive,  profpcr  and  flourifh, 
wliilll  men,  whom  it  were  the  height  of  uncharitablenefs  not  to 
fuppofc  pcrlons  of  great  goodnefs,  integrity,  and  generous  honefty^ 
fuifcr  even  by  their  very  virtues,  and  arc  expofcd  to  grievous 
opprrfiions  and  reproach,  without  any  redrefs  from  human  judi- 
ratoiics.  It  is  his  own  obfcrvation,  that  **  tliere  is  room  for 
•*  much  contingency  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  under  the 
**  government  of  a  general  providence,  and  that  amidft  thefe  con- 
•*  tinpfcncics,  happinefs,  outward  happinefs  at  leaft,  may  falJ  to 
••  the  lot  of  the  "wicked,  and  outward  unhappinefs  to  the  lot  of 
•*  good  nicn+,'* 

Mr.  Hume  has  rcprefcnted  this  matter  with  fpiril  and  elegance 
in  the  twonty-firft  of  his  moral  and  political  EfTays;  where  he 
ohfcrvcs,  that  **  though,  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  bcil  choice 
**  where  it  can  be  attained,  yet  fuch  is  the  confufion  and  dif- 
♦*  order  of  human  adairs,  that  no  perfefl  oeconomy,  or  regular 
••  dHlrii)ution  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  is  in  this  life  ever  to  be 
**  cxpcH(^d.  Not  only  arc  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  endowments 
••  of  the  body,  unequally  diltributed  between  the  virtuous  and 
•*  the  vicious;  but  the  mod  worthy  charafter,  by  the  very  oeco- 
♦*  nomy  of  the  padions,  doth  not  always  enjoy  the  higheft  felicity, 
**  Tliou:;!i  all  vice  is  pernicious,  the  diihubance  or  pain  is  not 
**  meafured  out  by  nature  with  cxafl  proportion  to  the  degrees 
«*  of  vice :  nor  is  the  man  of  higheft  virtue,   even  abftrafling 

*  Compare  vol.  v.  ajS.  487.  f  Ibid.  p.  485. 
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**  from  external  accidents,  always  the  mod  l-.appy.  A  gloomy 
*•  and  melancholy  temper  may  be  found  in  very  worthy  charafclers 
**  that  have  a  great  fcnfc  of  honour  and  intcgiity;  and  yet  this 
•'  alone  may  embitter  life,  and  render  apcrfon  completely  mifer- 
•'  able.  On  the  other  hand,  a  felfifh  villain  may  pod'efs  a  fpring 
'•  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  heait,  which  will 
•'  compenfate  the  uneafinefs  and  remorfe  arifing  from  all  the 
••  other  vices.  If  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  impcrfcflion,  it 
'*  may  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality  which  he  pofTeflcs  along 
•*  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miferable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
*'  pletely  vicious.  A  fenfc  of  fhame  in  an  imperfeft  chara6}er  is 
•*  certainly  a  virtue,  but  produces  great  uneafinefs  and  remorfe, 
**  from  which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free*.'* 

Though  I  lay  no  great  ftrefs  on  Mr.  Hume's  authority,  yet  I 
believe  this  reprefentation  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  agreeable 
to  obfervation  and  experience.  And  if  it  be  fo,  what  can  be 
more  natural  or  reafonable,  than  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  ftate, 
where  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  punifinncnts  of  vice,  fhall  he 
more  equally  and  regularly  proportioned  than  they  can  ordinarily 
be  in  this  prefent  ftate  ? 

It  is  hard  to  produce  an  inftance  of  grofTcr  calumny  and  abufe 
than  our  author  is  guilty  of,  wlien  he  advanccth  it  as  a  general 
charge  againft  the  Chriftian  divines,  that  "  they  have  made  a 
*•  common  caufe  with  atheifts  to  attack  providence,  and  to  mur- 
•*  mur  againft  the  neceffary  fubmiflion  that  they  pay."  And 
he  gives  it  as  the  charafter  of  the  Chrijlian^  that  **  lie  goes 
"  murmuring  and  complaining  througli  this  life  againft  the  juftlce 
**  of  God,  and  therefore  deferves  little  to  tafte  of  his  gcodncfs  in 
**  a  future  ftate  t."  But  this  is  ftrangcly  mifrcprcfented.  The 
Chriftian,  inftrufted  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  believes,  that  God  is 
■*  perfcflly  juft  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways:  He  is  taught  to  re- 
gard all  the  good  things  he  enjoys  as  flowing  from  God's  paternal 

*  Hume's  moral  and  political  Eflays,  p.  244,  245. 

\  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  486.  It  is  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  mifre- 
prefentation  and  abufe,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  charge  Chriftians  with  affuming, 
that  happlnefs  confifts  principally  in  health,  and  the  advantages  of  fortune^ 
and  with  pretending  "  to  keep  an  account  with  God,  and  to  barter  fo  much 
**  virtue,  and  fo  niany  adls  of  devotion,  againft  fo  many  d^grtes  of  honour, 
♦*  power,  or  riches,'*    Vol.  v.  p.  401,  401: 

C  4  benignity; 
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benignity;  all  the  evils  and  affiiftions  he  endures,  as  ordered  and 
governed  for  the  moft  wife  and  righteous  ends.     If  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  divine  difpenfations  at  prefent,  which  he  cannot  well 
account  for,  or  reconcile,  he  is  far  from  accufing  God,  or  enter- 
taining a  hard  thought  of  his  juftice  or  goodnefs.     He  be!icve$v 
that  thefe  things  are  all  wifely  ordered,  or  permitted:  that  they 
arc  ^A»hat  may  be  expcfted  in  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  fcheme  of  divine  providence,  which  will  ap- 
pear, when  the  whole  comes  to  be  viewed  in  its  proper  connec- 
tion and  harmony,  to  have  been  ordered  with  the  moft  perfefi 
wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  goodnefs.     This  prefent  ftate  only 
makes  a  part  of  the  glorious  plan ;  and  they  are  the  perfons  that 
defame  and  mifreprefent  providence,  who  are  for  feparating  and 
disjointing  the  admirable  fcheme.     What  a  ftrange  perverfion  is 
it  to  reprcfent  the  hope  and  expeftation  which  Chriftians  enter- 
tain of  a  future  ftate,  as  arguing  a  bad  temper  of  mind,  and  tend- 
ing to  render  them  unworthy  to  tafte  of  the  divine  goodnefs  here- 
.itter!  As  if  it  were  a  fault  and  a  vice  to  afpire  to  a  ftate  where 
our  nature  (hall  be  raifcd  to  the  perfe6lion  of  holincfs  and  virtue, 
where  true  piety  ftiall  receive  its  proper  and  full  reward,  an4 
the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections  fliall   be  moft  illuftrioufly 
difplayed. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  thofc  future  rewards  and  puni(h<r 
ments,  they  will  come  more  properly  to  be  confidered,  when  I 
come  to  examine  the  ohjeftions  he  hath  advanced  againft  the  ac- 
counts that  arc  given  of  them  in  the  gofpel. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  I  (hall  at  prefent  take  notice  of 
is,  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  that  maxim,  that  Whaifoevtr  isy  is 
right.  He  infinuates  as  if  Chriftian  divines  were  not  for  ac- 
knowledging, that  whatfoever  God  does  is  right;  which  he  looks 
upon  to  be  a  moft  certain  and  important  principle ;  and  that  upon 
this  principle  we  ought  to  reft  fatisficd,  that  what  is  done  in  this 
prefent  flate  is  right,  without  looking  forward  to  a  future  ftate, 
or  takin^r  it  into  the  account  at  all. 

For  the  explaining  the  principle  our  author  mentions,  What^ 
Joevf.r  is,  is  righty  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  every  particular  incident  confidered  independently,  and  as  con- 
fined to  the  prefent  moment,  without  any  dependence  on  what 
went  before,  or  follows  after.  The  maxim  would  not  be  true  ox 
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juft,  taken  in  this  view.  The  meaning  therefore  mutt  be,  that 
whatc\'er  is,  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  univcrfal  fcfaeme  of  pro- 
vidence, and  taken  in  its  proper  harmony  and  connexion  with 
the  pad  and  future,  as  well  as  with  (he  prefcnt  appointed  conrfe 
of  things,  is  rightly  and  fitly  ordered.  Thus,  ^.  g*  fiippofc  a 
good  man  reduced  to  the  grcateft  mi  Tory  and  difirefs,  and  con- 
Siding  with  the  foreft  evils  and  calamities,  it  is  fit  he  (hould  be 
fo,  becaufe,  confidering  that  event  in  its  connexion,  and  taking 
in  the  pad  and  future,  it  is  permitted  or  appointed  for  wife  rea- 
fons,  and  is  therefore  belt  upon  the  whole:  but  confidered  in- 
dependently, and  as  no  part  of  the  fcheme  of  providence,  or  as 
£eparated  from  the  other  parts  of  that  fcheme,  it  is  not  in  itfelf 
the  heft  nor  fitted.  This  maxim  therefore,  v/hich  this  writer 
makes  ufe  of  with  a  view  to  fet  afide  a  future  Hate,  is,  if  under- 
fiood  in  that  fchfe  in  which  alone  it  is  true,  perfcftly  confident 
•with  the  belief  of  a  future  date,  and  even  leadcth  us  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  it.  If  we  believe  that  God  always  does  that 
%vhich  is  fitted  to  be  done,  and  yet  meet  with  feme  things  which, 
vre  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  wifdom, 
righteoufnefs,  and  goodnefs,  our  perfuafion,  that  he  always  docs 
that  which  is  right,  will  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
thofe  appearances :  and  if  a  probable  hypothefis  offers  for  recon- 
ciling them,  it  is  perfeftly  confident  with  the  veneration  we  owe 
to  the  Deity  to  embrace  that  hypothefis;  cfpccially  if  it  be  not 
arbitrary,  but  hath  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things:  and 
fuch  is  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  date  of  retributions.  There 
is  great  rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  thinking  principle  in  man  is 
an  immaterial  fubdancc,  quite  didinft  from  the  body,  and  which 
&ail  not  be  diflblved  with  it :  and  there  are  many  things  that 
feemto  fliew,  he  was  not  defigned  merely  for  this  prefent  tranfi- 
tory  life  on  earth.  The  drong  defire  of  immortality,  fo  natural 
to  the  human  mind;  the  vad  capacities  and  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  capable  of  making  an  immortal  progrcfs  in  knowledge, 
M'ifdom,  and  virtue,  compared  with  the  fmall  advances  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  in  this  prefent  date ;  our  being  formed 
moral  agents,  accountable  creatures,  which  fecms  plainly  to 
ftew,  that  it  was  defigned  by  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and 
who  hath  given  us  a  law  for  the  rule  of  our  duty,  that  we  (hould 
be  hereafter  called  to  an  account  for  pur  conduft;  of  which  we 

Iiave 
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have  fome  forebodings  m  the  judgjnent  our  own  confciences 
naturally  pafs  upon  our  afiions :  theCe,  and  other  things  that  might 
be  ir.cRtioacd,  feem  to  fhcw,  that  man  was  not  defigned  merely 
for  thiii  prefcnt  (late.  And  fince  there  arc  fcveral  reafons  which 
Jeads  us  to  look  upon  a  future  (late  of  exiilence  as  probable,  it 
is  a  moft  natural  thought,  that  then  tlie  feeming  inequalities  of 
tliis  prefcnt  flate  will  be  rc£lificd ;  and  that  the  confidcration  of 
that  (late  is  to  be  taken  in,  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning 
God's  providential  difpenfations.  And  if  with  all  this  there  be 
an  cxprefs  revelation  from  God,  aflurlng  us  of  a  future  iiate, 
the  evidence  is  complete,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  draw  an  argument  from  that  ftate  to  folve  prefent  contrary 
appearances, 

I  am  yours,  &c* 


LET- 


Let.  xxvi< 


LORD  BOLIKCBROfKl. 


LETTER     XXVL 

(ybfervations  on  Lord  Bolinfrhrok^\s  AccoidU  vf  thr.  Law  of  Na^ 
ture — He  ojftrts  it  to  be  Jo  plain  and  obvious  to  ike  meanrji 
Undfrfianding,  that  Alen  cannot  be  mijiaken  about  it — Tke 
contrary  Jlicwn  from  his  own  Acknowledgrdent — He  Tnakrs 
Self  Love  the  only  original  Spring  from  ^'hick  our  moral  Du- 
ties and  Aff^Sions  Jlozu:  yet  fuppofcs  univfrfol  Benevolence 
to  he  the  fundamental  Law  of  our  Nature — He  declares  that 
we  are  obliged  by  the  Law  of  Nature  to  plaxe  our  Hope  and 
Trvfl  in  God,  and  addrejs  ourftlves  to  him — This  fnewn  to  be 
inconjiftent  with  the  Principles  hi  had  advanced — He  afferls 
Polygamy  to  be  founded  in  the.  Law  of Nn  ture — He  will  not  al- 
low, that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  vnhirnl  Shame  or  hiode fly , 
The  Account  he  gives  of  the  Sondions  of  the  Law  of  Nature^ 
confidered — He  admits  no  San  Hi  on  s  of  that  Laro  with  refpecl 
to  Individuals — The  ill  Confequences  of  his  Scheme  to  thz  I::-* 
terefls  of  Morality  andl^wtue,  reprefnted. 


SIR, 

FROM  tlic  obfcr  vat  ions  tliat  have  been  made  m  tV.e  foregcin!: 
letters,  I  think  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  Lord  BoIinghrol;c 
hath  endeavoured  to  fubvcrt,  f)r  at  lead  to  perplex  and  confoiiii'l, 
feme  of  the  main  principles  of  what  is  ufually  callc.-i  natural  re- 
ligion. I  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  accc^nnt  he  h^ah  given 
of  the  law  of  nature,  confidered  as  a  rule  or  duty.  He  frequent- 
ly  fpcaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  the  clcarncfs,  the  fuHiriency 
and  pcrfcftion  of  that  law.  He  reprefents  it  as  the  only  ftandir.j 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  and  which  render 
tx^vf  other  revelation  needlefs.  Very  learned  and  able  me: 
have  treated  of  the  law  of  nature :  but  our  author  fcrms  not  at  al 
fetisfied  with  what  they  have  written  on  that  fuhject.  Kc  fays 
•*  they  have  been  more  intent  to  fhew  their  learning  and  acjtc 
*•  ncfs,  than  to  fet  their  fubjcft  in  a  clear  and  fuflicient  light:— 
•«  That,  infteadoF  fettingupa  hght  fuHicicnt  to  enlighten  a  larg 
♦•  room,  they  go  about  with  a  fmall  taper,  and,  whilft  they  illumi 
«•  |iate  one  corner,  darken  the  reft; — That  they  puzzle  and  per 
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*'  plex  the  plained  thing  in  the  world,  fometimes  by  citations 
**  little  to  the  purpofe,  or  of  little  authority;  fometimes  by  a 
•*  great  apparatus  of  abftrdft  reafoning,  and  by  dint  of  explana- 
•'  tion. — Read  Selden  and  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,  read  Puf- 
•'  fcndorf,  if  you  have  leifure  or  patience  for  it. — There  are  many 
**  curious  refearches,  no  doubt,  and  many  excellent  obfervations 
'*  in  thefe  writers ;  but  they  fecm  to  be  great  writers  on  this  fub- 
**  jcft,  by  much  the  fame  right  as  he  might  be  called  a  great 
•'  traveller  who  fhould  go  from  London  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of 
•*  Good  Hope^.**  I  think  it  is  not  eafy  to  convey  a  more  con- 
temptible idea  of  any  writers,  than  he  hath  here  done  of  thefe 
great  men.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  therefore,  that  he  propofes  to 
lead  men  a  more  clear  and  direft  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Jaw  of  nature;  efpecially  fince  he  hath  declared,  that  **  all  that 
**  can  be  faid  to  any  real  or  ufeful  purpofe  concerning  that  law, 
•'  is  extremely  plaint." 

Befidcs  occafional  pafTages  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the 
law  of  nature,  this  is  the  principal  fubjeft  of  feveral  of  the  Frag- 
ments and  EfTays  of  which  his  fifth  volume  confifts,  particularly 
of  the  third,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  fixteenth,  feven- 
tecnth,  eighteenth,  and  twcnty-fccond,  of  thefe  Fragments  and 
EflTays.  But  all  thefe  together  are  far  from  making  up  any  thing 
that  can  with  the  leaft  propriety  be  called  a  treatife  on  the  law 
of  nature;  and,  as  his  Lordlhip  generally  feems  to  think  himfeif 
above  treating  things  in  a  methodical  wSy,  we  are  left  to  colleffc 
his  fcnliments  by  comparing  fcvcral  parts  of  his  works  together, 
and  forming  a  judgment  as  well  as  we  can.  He  has  neither  dif- 
tinftly  explained  the  principles  of  that  law,  nor  purfued  thofe 
principles  to  their  regular  confequences^  nor  formed  any  deduc- 
tions from  them  that  can  be  of  great  ufo  for  the  direftion  and 
inftruclion  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  law 
**  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reafon.  A  right  ufe  of  that  faculty 
**  wliich  God  hath  given  us,  collcfts  that  law  from  the  nature  of 
*f  things,  as  they  ftand  in  the  fyftem  which  he  has  conftituted  J," 
Or,  as  he  clfcwhere  expreffeth  it,  **  It  is  a  law  which  God  has 
'*  given  to  all  his  human  creatures,  enafted  in  the  conllitution  of 

•  Polipgbrokc's  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  68.      f  ^^*  P«  67.      X  Ibid.  p.  83: 

*•  their 
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•*  their  natures,  and  difcernible  by  the  ufe  of  the  faculties  he  has 
•*  given  them*.*'  He  calls  it,  "  the  revelation  God  has  made  of 
•'  his  will  by  his  works.  And  what  is  the  will  of  God,"  faith  he, 
•*  is  a  queftion  eafily  anfwered.  To  anfwer  this,  we  need  go  no 
"  higher  than  the  moral  obligations  that  arifc  in  our  own  fyftem, 
•*  and  of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ideas.  The  nature  of 
**  the  human  fyftem  is  independent  on  man,  and  yet  he  is  obliged 
••  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduft  from  it.  By  employing  our 
•*  reafon  to  colleft  the  will  of  God  from  the  fund  of  our  nature 
**  phyfical  and  moral,  and  by  contemplating  frequently  and  feri- 
•*  oufly  the  laws  that  are  plainly  and  neceffarily  deducible  from 
•*  them,  we  may  acquire  not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  tliofe 
•*  laws,  but  a  general,  and,  in  fome  fort,  an  habitual  knowledge 
•*  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleafed  to  excrcife  his  fupreme 
•*  power  in  this  fyftem,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern  f/* 

This  law  he  reprefents  as  abfolutely  certain,  and  obvious  io 
all  mankind.  **  Natural  revelation  (for  fo,"  faith  he,  "  I  will  call 
"  it)  produces  knowledge,  a  feries  of  intuitive  knowledge  from 
•*  the  iirft  principles  to  the  laft  conclufions.  The  pha^nomena 
••  of  nature  are  the  firft  principles:  and  reafon,  i,  e,  a  real  di- 
*•  vine  illumination,  leads  us  from  one  necclfary  truth  to  ano- 
**  ther,  through  the  M*hole  courfe  of  thcfe  dcmonftrations. — 
*•  In  all  thefe  .cafes  we  know,  we  do  not  believe  J.'*  He  afTerts, 
that  •'  we  more  certainly  know  the  will  of  God  in  this  wav 
••  than  we  can  know  it  in  any  other  §.**  "  And  that  the  tables  of 
*•  the  natural  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are  ob- 
*•  vious  to  the  fight  of  all  men,  fo  obvious  that  no  man  who  is 
••  able  to  read  the  plaineft  charaflers  can  miftake  them  ||.*'  And 
accordingly  he  declares,  that  **  the  will  of  God,  fignified  by 
•*  the  law  of  nature,  and  revealed  by  his  works,  is  a  revelation 
•*  that  admits  of  no  do#bt,  and  fliews  the  road  to  happinefs  to 
••  all  mankind**.'*  I  fliall  only  mention  one  paffage  more, 
among  many  that  might  be  produced  to  the  fame  purpofc. 
Having  aflerted,  that  "  natural  religion  is  the  original  revelation  ^ 
**  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will,  to  all  mankind 

♦  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  99.    +  Ibid.  p.  100.  154. 178. 19^.  271. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  %'jS,  §  Ibid.  p.  287. 

U  Ibid.  vol.  r.  p.  i/j.  *  *  Ibid.  p.  196; 
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•*  in  tlic  conftitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order  of  his  provi* 
••  dence;  he  obferves,  that  human  reafon  is  able  to  difcover  in 
**  the  original  revelation  every  conceivable  duty  that  we  owe  to 
••  God  as  our  Creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow  creature:  that 
"  this  fyfteni  of  duty  is  fully  proportioned  by  infinite  wifdom 
"  to  the  human  ftate,  and  to  tlie  end  of  its  human  happinefs. — • 
"  Natural  religion  therefore  is  relatively  perfcft:  it  is  immutable: 
••  as  long  as  God  and  man  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
*•  to  (land  in  the  fame  relations  to  one  another."  He  adds, 
••  if  it  does  rtot  follow  neceffarily  from  this,  fure  I  am  that  it 
•*  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made  no  other  revelation  of 
**  himfelf  and  of  his  will  to  mankind  *•  This  is  evidently  the 
main  point  our  author  had  in  view,  in  extolling  fo  mightily  as 
he  has  done  the  abfolute  pcrfeftion,  certainty,  and  clearnefs  of 
the  law  of  nature. 

From  the  feveral  pafTages  whicli  have  been  produced,  it  ap- 
pears, that  by  the  law  of  n^urc  he  underftands  what  we  may  col- 
Icft  by  our  reafon,  co/icfcrning  4be,will  of  God  and  our  duty, 
from  the  confideration/cyf  his  wyorJis,  i>ut  efpecially  from  the  con- 
ftitution of  the  human  fyft^nj',  bx»  ^  be  exprcfleth  it,  from  the 
fund  of  our  nature,  pHyfic'al  an?!  mbr^l.  Let  us  therefore  in- 
quire what  account  he  gives  of  the  human  fyftem.  Ke  ob- 
fcrves,  that  '*  man  has  two  principles  of  determination,  affeftions, 
•*  and  paflions,  excited  by  apparent  good,  and  reafon,  which  id 
"  a  fluggcird,  and  cannot  he  fo  excited.  Reafon  muft  be  willed 
"  into  action  ;  and  as  this  can  rarely  happen,  when  the  will  is 
*'  already  determined  by  afic^Hons  and  paflions,  fo  when  it  does 
*'  happen,  a  fort  of  compofition  generally  happens  between  the 
•*  two  principles:  and  if  the  afFcftlons  and  paflions  cannot  govern 
**  abfolutely,  they  obtain  more  indulgence  from  reafon  than  they 
*'  deferve,  or  than  flic  would  fliew  them4f  ftie  were  entirely  free 
**  from  their  force,  and  free  from  their  conduftf.'*  He  exprefs* 
ly  declares,  that  *'  the  appetites,  paflions,  and  the  immediate  ob- 
**  jefts  of  plcafure,  will  be  always  of  greater  force  to  determine 
*'  us  than  reafon :]:;*'  and  that  *'  amidfl  the  contingencies  that 
**  muflarife  from  the  conftitution  of  every  individual,  he  needs 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  543, 544. 
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*'  not  go  about  to  prove  that  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the  fide 
*'  of  appetite;  ircra  which  affe£lions aril'c,  as  affeftions  grow  up 
*'  afterwards  into  pafhons,  which  reafon  cannot  always  fubdue 
*•  in  the  ftrortgeil  minds,  and  by  which  flie  is  perpetually  fubdired 
*'  in  the  weaJccft*."  At  the  fame  time  that  he  fpcaks  in  fuch 
Ilrong  terms  of  the  great  power  and  prevalcn cy  of  the  appetites 
and  paffions^  he  will  not  allow  that  the  Creator  hath  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  natural  fenfe 
of  good  and  evil,  of  right* or  wrong.  He  treats  thofe  as  cntlm- 
lialls  in  ethics,  and  as  rendering  natural  religion  ridiculous,  who 
maintain,  that  there  is  **  a  moral  fenfe  or  inftinft,  by  which  men 
•*  diftinguifh  what  is  morally  good  from  what  is  morally  evil, 
**  and  perceive  an  agreeable  or  difagrecablc  intelleclual  fenfation 
*'  accordingly  t."  **  This,"  he  fays,  **  ma)' be  acquired  in  forac 
**  fort  by  long  habit,  and  by  true  philofophical  devotion,  but  that 
'*  it  is  whinifical  to  afTume  it  to  be  natural:!/' 

And  now  we  may  form  fome  judgment,  how  far  our  author's 
declarations  concerning  the  abfclute  clcarnefs,  as  well  as  ccrtain- 
ty»  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  to  be  depended  on,  which  he  makes 
with  a  view  to  Ihcw  that  all  extraordinary  revelation. is  entirely 
needlefs. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  the  law  of  nature  has  all  the  clearnefs,  all 
*'  the  prccifion  that  God  can  give,  or  man  defire;"  which  l*e 
proves,  becaufe  **  the  nature  of  our  fyilem,  as  far  as  the  mora- 
**  lity  of  aftions  is  concerned,  is  fufficiently  known  to  us,  and 
•'  the  laws  of  our  nature  confequently,  fince  they  rcfult  from 
*•  it§."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  clearnefs  and  prccifion  he 
here  attributes  to  the  law  of  nature  is  fuppofed  by  him  to  be  of 
fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  obvious  to  all  mankind.  And  the  only  way 
he  allows  to  any  of  the  human  race  for  knowing  that  law  and  his 
own  duty,  is  by  fending  him  for  information  concerning  it  to 
the  works  of  God,  and  efpecially  to  the  human  fyftem,  and  the 
laws  that  rcfult  from  it.  And  is  this  fo  eafy  a  talk  to  every  man, 
even  the  moil  illiterate  ?  Can  it  be  faid  that  this  is,  as  he  af- 
firms, "  intelligible  at  all  tunes,  and  in  all  places  alike,  and  pro- 
*•  portioned  to  the  mcanell  underllandingi'i  ?"     Is  every  man 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  7.  p.  479.  \  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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well  qualified  to  fearch  into  the  fund  of  his  nature,  phyfical  and 
moraU  and  to  form  his  conclufions  accordingly,  and  draw  up  a 
fyftem  of  religion,  of  laws  and  rules  for  his  own  conduEl?  How 
can  he  confiftently  fuppofe,  that  the  human  fyftem  is  fufficiently 
known  to  all,  when  according  to  him  fome  of  the  wifeft  men  in 
all  ages,  and  mankind  in  general,  have  been  miftaken  even  in  a 
point  of  fuch  importance  relating  to  it,  as  the  fuppofmg  the  fou! 
to  be  a  dillinft  fubftance  from  the  body  ?  Befides  which,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  fyftem  takes  in  a  due  confideration  of 
our  fcnfcs,  reafon,  appetites,  and  paflions.  All  thefe  muft  be 
confidered,  that  we  may  know  wherein  confifleth  the  proper  or-, 
der  and  harmony  of  our  powers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  fubor- 
dinate,  and  which  to  govern ;  what  are  the  juft  limits  of  our  ap- 
petites  and  paftions ;  how  far  and  in  what  inftances  they  are  to 
be  gratified,  and  how  far  refl rained.  And  is  every  particular 
perfon,  if  left  to  himfeif,  able  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  rea- 
fon  to  confider  and  compare  all  thefe,  and  from  thence  to  make 
the  proper  deduSions,  and  acquire  2l particular  knowUdgt^  as  our 
author  requires,  of  thofe  laws  that  are  deducible  from  this  fyftem? 
He  has  another  remarkable  paffage  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which 
it  maybe  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of.  "  Whether  the  word  of 
•'  God,'*  faith  he,  **  be  his  word,  maybe,  and  hath  beendifputcd 
"  by  theifts :  but  whether  the  works  of  God  be  his  works, 
*•  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  difputcd  by  any  fuch.  Natural 
•*  religion  therefore  being  founded  on  human  nature,  which  is  the 
••  work  of  God,  and  the  necefTary  conditions  of  human  happinels^ 
**  which  are  impofcd  by  the  whole  fyftem  of  it,  every  man  who 
•*  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives  it  on  his  own  authoritv, 
•*  and  not  on  the  authority  of  other  men  known  or  unknown, 
**  and  in  their  natural  ftatc  as  fallible  as  himfeif.  It  is  not  commu- 
**  nicated  to  him  only  by  tradition  and  hiftor)':  it  is  a  perpetual 
**  ftanding  revelation,  always  made,  always  making,  and  as  prefent 
'*  in  thefe  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam  to  all  his  offspring*." 
Here  every  man  is  direflcd,  in  forming  a  fchemc  of  the  law  of 
nature  for  himfeif,  to  defpife  all  other  authority,  and  rely  wholly 
on  his  own.  It  is  even  mentioned  as  an  advantage,  that  he  re- 
ceives it  on  his  own  authority,  z.  e.  that  he  has  no  other  proof  of 

;  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  voL  y.  p.  9a. 
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authority  for  it,  but  the  deduflions  he  himfelf  forms  by  his  own 
reaion :  though  that  rcafon  is,  as  this  writer  owns,  for  the  moil 
part  influenced  and  overborne  by  the  appetites  and  paflTions. — 
And  this  is  cried  up  a;s  a  (landing  revelation  to  all  the  fons  of 
Adam.  But  if  we  apply  this  magnificent  talk  concerning  the 
divine  certainty  and  clearnefs  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  what  our 
author  plainly  intends  by  it,  the  deduSions  drawn  by  every  man 
for  himfelf  concerning  his  duty,  and  what  he  tliinks  mod  con- 
ducivc  to  his  happinefs,  the  fallacy  of  his  way  of  arguing  will 
immediately  appear:  for  though  the  works  of  GoJ  arc  certainly 
the  works  of  God,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  human 
nature  is  his  work,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  conclufions  form- 
ed by  every  particular  pcrfon,  froni  that  nature,  and  from  the 
Tvorlis  of  God,  concerning  duty  and  moral  obligation,  arc  to  be 
certainly  depended  upon.  When  therefore  he  aflcrts,  that  "  the 
*'  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objcfts  of  fuch  a  certainty, 
**  as  the  author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate*,"  if  the  dc- 
Cgn  be  to  fignify,  that  the  jucigment  every  man  forms  for  himfelf 
by  his  own  reafon,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  as  heexprciTeth 
it,  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  halh  fuch  a  divine  certainty  in 
it,  it  is  manifcftly  falfe.  He  confounds  the  objective  certainty 
of  the  law  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  thing*:,  with  the  certainty 
of  the  judgment  men  form  concerning  it:  which  ai*e  very  dif- 
ferent things.  However  certain  the  law  of  nature  is  in  icfclf, 
men  may  greatly  miilake  and  mifapprehend  it.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain in  fa-ci  that  they  do  fland  in  great  need  of  particular  inflruc- 
tion  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  ri;;;lit  knowledge  of  it.  And 
fu rely  a  divine  inftrnftion  concerning  it,  by  pcrfons  extraordina- 
rily fent  and  commllHoned  to  publifli  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  to  mankind,  and  who  give  fulficient  proofs  of  their  divine 
mifTion,  mud  be  of  the  highell  advantage. 

This  writer  himfelf,  though  he  fo  often  extols  the  abfolute 
clearnefs,  certainty,  and  perfeflion  of  the  l:iw  of  nature,  z.  e,  of 
the  judgment  men  form  by  reafon  concerning  it;  yet  at  other 
times  makes  acknowledgments  wliich  quite  dcftroy  the  argument 
lie  would  draw  from  it  againft  the  necciTity  or  ufeiulnefs  of  e:;- 
traordinary  revelation.    He  had  affirmed  in  a  paff-^g'^  cited  abovc^ 

*  Bolingbrok<*s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 
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that  **  natural  revelation  (for  fo,"  fays  he,  *•  I  will  call  it)  produces 
"  a  ferics  of  intuitive  knowledge  from  the  firft  principles  to  the 
**  lall  conclufions;**  where  he  feems  to  niake  both  the  great 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  thd  conclufions  that  are  drawn 
from  it,  to  be  infallibly  certain:  and  yet  he  el fe where  declares 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  intimates  that  a  multitude 
of  falfe  deduftions  and  wrong  applications  have  been  often  made 
of  that  law  *.  Among  feveral  paffages  to  this  purpofe,  there  is 
one  that  deferves  particular  notice.  After  having  faid,  that  **  it 
**  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  know  any  thing  more  than  God  has 
**  fliewed>  us  in  the  actual  conftitution  of  things,'*  he  adds,  that 
**  even  when  we  judge  of  them  thus,  and  make  particular  appli- 
•*  cations  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  we  are  very  liable 
*•  to  miftakes. — That  there  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and* 
•*  wrong,  jufl  and  unjuft,  in  the  human  fyftem,  and  difcernible 
•'  by  human  reafon,  as  far  as  our  natural  impcrfeftions  admit,  I 
••  acknowledge  moft  readily.  But  from  the  difficulty  we  have 
**  to  judge,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  mul- 
•'  titude  of  cafes  which  lie  beyond  our  bounds,  I  would  demon- 
••  Urate  the  folly  of  thpfe  who  afieft  to  have  knowledge  beyond 
*'  them.  They  are  unable  on  many  occafions  to  deduce  from 
"  the  conftitution  of  their  own  fyftem,  and  theiaws  of  their  own 
•*  nature;  wi;h  prccifion  and  certainty,  what  thefe  require  of 
'*  them;  and  what  is  right  or  wrong,  juft  or  unjuft,  for  them  to 
**  dot.**  To  this  may  be  added  the  acknowledgment  he  hath  made, 
that  **  the  law  of  nature  is  hid  from  our  fight  by  all  the  variegated 
*'  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cuftoms.  Some  gleams  of  true  light 
*!  may  befeen  through  tlicm:  but  they  render  it  a  dubious  light, 
•*  and  it  can  be  no  better  lo  thofe  who  have  the  kcencft  fight, 
**  till  thofe  interpofitions  arc  removed:}:."  So  that  after  all  his 
boafts,  as  if  the  law  of  nature  were  fo  clear  and  obvious  to  all 
men  that  they  cannot  miftake  it,  he  owns  it  to  have  been  hidfrcm 
our  fight  by  the  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  that  it 
is  rendered  a  dubious  light  even  to  thofe  who  have  the  keencjl  fight. 
And  furely  nothing  can  be  more  proper  to  remove  and  difpel 
thefe  interpofitions  of  contrary  laws  and  cuftoms,  than  the  light 
of  divine  revelation  enforced  by  a  divine  authority.     lie  himfelf 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  154.     f  Ibid.  p.  444.      Ibid.  p.  105. 
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obfervcs,  that  "  Eufebias,  in  his  firft  book  of  his  evangelical 
•'  preparation,  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  abfurd  laws  and  cuftoms, 
••  contradiftory  to  the  law  of  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
*'  for  a  very  good  purpofe,  to  fhew  in  fcvcral  inftances,  how 
•'  fuch  abfurd  laws  and  cuftoms  as  thele  have  been  reformed  by 
•*  the  gofpel,  that  is,  by  a  law  which  renewed  and  confirmed  the 
•*  original  law  of  nature*.*' 

Thefc  obfcrvations  may  fuffice  with  regard  to  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hath  offered  concerning  the  law  of  nature  in  general, 
and  its  abfolute  certainty  and  clearnefs  to  all  mankind:  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  make  fome  particular  reflections  on  tlie  account 
he  gives  of  the  contents  of  that  law,  or  the  duties  which  are  there 
prefcribed:  as  alfo  of  the  grounds  of  the  obligation  ot  that  hw, 
and  the  fanflion  whereby  it  is  enforced. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  contents  or  matter  of  the  law  of  nature, 
he  obfcrvcs,  that  **  felf-love,  dircfted  by  inflinft  to  mutual  plea- 
•*  fure,    made  the  union  between  man  and  woman.     Self-love 
**  made  that  of  parents  and  cliildren:  felf-love  begat  fociability: 
•'  and  reafon,   a  principle  of  human  nature  as  well   as  inftinft, 
**  improved  it,  and  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote,  and 
•*  united  feveral  families  into  one  communitv,   as   inftinft  had 
*'  united  feveral  individuals  into  one  family."     See  the  third  of 
his  Fragments  and   EiTays   in  Iiis  fiftli  volume.     And  he  treats 
this  more  largely  in  the  fixth  of  thofe  EfTays,  wherf*  he  obferves, 
that  "  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  natural  reafon  implanted  in  us  by 
"the  author  of  our  nature:  but  that  reafon   would   come  too 
**  flowly  to  regulate  the  condutl  of  human  life,  if  the  All-wife 
*•  Creator  had  not  implanted  in  v'*«  another  principle,  that  of  felf- 
"  love;   which  is  tlie  original  fpring  of  human  acHons,  under  the 
**  direfiion  of  inftinfl:  firlt,  and  reafon  afterwards"^." — **  That 
•'  inftincland  reafon  may  be  confidcrcd  as  diftinH  promult^ationi 
**  of  the  famiiiaw.     Seif-love  direas  necefllirilv  to  fociability. — ' 
•*  Inftin6l  leads  us  to  it  by  the  fenfe  of  pleafurc,  and  reafon  con- 

"  firms  us  in  it  by  a  fenfe  of  happinefs.!:." **  Sociability  is 

**  the  foundation  of  human  happincfs:  fociety  canijot  he  main- 
••  tained  without  benevolence,  juflice,  and  oth.er  fecial  virtues. 
"  Thofe  virtues  therefore  are  the  foundation  of  fociety.  And 
*•  thus  are  we  led  from  the  inftinftive  to  the  rational  law  of  na- 

•  BoIIngbroke's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  100,101.  f  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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**  ture.t— Self-love  operates  in  all  thefe  ftages.  We  love  our- 
"  felves,  we  love  our  families,  ,we  love  the  particular  focicties 
V  to  which  we  belong :  and  our  benevolence  extends  al  laft  to 
"  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  fo  many  different  vortices, 
**  the  centre  of  all  is  fclf-love :  and  that  which  is  the  moft  diftant 
"  from  it  is  the  wcakeft*.*' 

It  appears  from  this  account  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  he 
Inakes  felf-love  to  be  the  original  fpring  of  all  human  aftions, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,,  and  centre  of 
the  moral  fyftem,  to  which  all  the  lines  of  it  tend,  and  in  which 
they  terminate:  and  yet  he  elfewhere  calls  **  univerfal  benevo- 
lence, benevolence  to  all  rational  beings,  the  great  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  law  of  naturet:**  and  afferts,  that  **  the 
•*  firft  principle  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  reafon  is  a  focia- 
••  bility  that  flows  from  univerfal  benevolence:}:."    In  the  paffages 
above  cited,  he  had  exprefsly  affirmed,  that  felf- love  begets  focia- 
bility,  and  had  refolved  benevolence  into  felf-love  as  the  original 
principle  from  which  it* flows:  but  here  he  makes  fociability  to 
flow  from  univerfal  benevolence.     I  do  not  well  fee  how  this 
can  be  made  to  confift  upon  his  fcheme.     Thofe  may  juftly  re- 
gard univerfal  benevolence  as  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature, 
v»'ho  fuppofe  a  fecial  principle,  and  a  benevolent  difpofition, 
dillinft  from  felf-love,  to  be  an  original  difpofition,  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  and  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  beings : 
but  if  fcll-love  be,  as  he  rcprcfcnts  it,  the  only  original  fpring  of 
human  aftions,  and  the  centre  of  t!:e  whole  fyflcm,  univerfal  be- 
nevolence cannot  be  properly  reprefcntcd  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  nature.     Upon  this  fchcmc  the  private  intcrcft  of  the 
individual,   whenever  it  happens  to  come  in  competition  with 
the  public  good,  ought  to  be  preferred.     Lord  Bolingbroke  en-  . 
deavours  to  anfwer  Carncadcs's  argument  againft  juflice,  who 
urged,  that  **  either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  juflice,  or  it  would 
••  be  extremely  foolifh,  becaufe  that  in  providing  for  the  good  of 
**  others,  the  jufl  would  hurt  themfclves§.*'      This  argument 
feems  to  mc  to  be  conclufive  upon  his  Lordfliip's  fcheme.      For 
fuppofing,  which  fcems  to  be  his  fentiment,  that  there  is  no  na- 
tural fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity, 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 
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implanted  in  the  Iiumaii  heart;  and  th:n  at  the.  fame  time  a  man 
is  pcrfuadeJ  that  providence  has  no  regard  to  individuals,  to  their 
aftions,  or  the  events  which  bcfal  th'im;  and  that  therefore  he 
has  nothing  to  hope. or  to  fear  from  God;  and  that  this  life  is 
the  whole  of  his  exiftence:  and  if  he  is  alio  made  to  think,  that 
fclf-!ovc  is  the  original  fpring  of  human  aclions,  and  the  central 
point  to  which  all  muft  tend;  and  that  a  tendency  to  promote 
his  own  happinefs,  his  prefent  happinefs,  is  what  gives  the  law 
of  nature  its  obligation,  which,  as  (hall  he  fhewn,  is  what  Lord 
Boiingbroke  avows:  upon  thefe  principlts,  if  in  any  particular 
inflancc  an  unjuft  aftion  may  turn  to  his  ov/n  advantage,  and  he 
knows  he  is  fafe  in  committing  it,  he  is  juftified  in  doing  that 
aftion,  when  a  flrift  regard  to  juRice,  or  fidelity  to  his  word  and 
promife,  would  do  him  hurt.  For  his  prefent  advantage  and 
intereft  in  this  uncertain  life  is  what  he  is  to  have  principally  ia 
view,  and  to  which  every  thing  elfc  muft  be  fubordinatc. 

In  the  eleventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Effays,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly treats  of  fociability,  he  obferves,  that  **  it  is  owing  to 
•*  our  being  determined  by  felf-love  to  feek  our  pleafure  and 
•*  utility  in  focicty;  and  that  when  thefe  ends  arc  fufficicntly 
•*  anfwered,  natural  fociability  declines,  and  natural  infociabi- 
*•  lity  commences.  The  influence  of  fclf-love  reaches  no  far- 
••  ther:  and  when  men  are  once  formed  into  focieties,  thofe 
*•  focieties  become  individuals,  and  thus  fclf-love,  which  pro- 
•*  moted  union  among  men,  promotes  difcord  among  them*.** 
So  that,  according  to  him,  felf-love  firft  produces  fociablcnefs, 
and  puts  men  upon  forming  focieties;  and  when  focieties  arc 
once  formed,  this  fame  felf-love  produces  ujifociablcncrs  and  dif- 
cord between  thofe  focieties.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  I  cannot 
fee  how  he  can  maintain,  as  he  fometimcs  does,  that  univcrfal 
benevolence  flows  from  felf-love,  when,  according  to  his  account 
of  it,  it  is  only  a  very  limited  fociablenefs  which  is  produced  by 
fclf-love;  and  felf-love,  inftead  of  promoting  an  univerfal  bene-i 
%'olence,  deftroys  it. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  duties  included  in  the  law  of 
nature,  there  is  little  in  thefe  Effays  that  can  be  of  ufc,  either 
to  flicw  what  thofe  duties  arc,  or  how  thcv  are  deducible  from 

*  BoKngbrokc's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  iij. 
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that  law.     What  he  faith  on  this  head  is  for  the  moft  part  very 
general. 

As  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  he  obferves,  that  *'  the  reli- 
**  gion  and  law  of  nature  (hews  us  the  Supreme  Being  manifcffcd 
*^  in  all  his  works  to  be  the  true  and  only  objeft  of  our  adora- 
**  tion ;  and  that  it  teaches  us  to  worfliip  him  in  fpirit  and  in 
"  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  fincerely."  But  he  feems  to  con- 
fine the  worlhip  prefcribed  in  tliat  law  to  inward  worffiip.  He 
adds,  that  **  in  the  exiftence  God  has  given  us,  and  in  the  bene- 
**  fits  which  attach  us  ftrongly  to  it,  this  fhews  him  to  be  the  firft 
•*  and  greateft  objeft  of  our  gratitude :  and  in  the  eftabiifned  order 
**  of  things,  fubjeft  to  fo  many  viciflitudcs,  and  yet  fo  conftant, 
•*  this  rcli;>ion  fliews  him  to  be  the  reafonable  as  well  as  necef- 
**  fary  objccl  of  our  rcfignation:  and  finally,  in  the  wants,  dif- 
*'  trcffcs,  and  dangers  which  thofe  viciflitudcs  bring  frequently 
**  upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  objcft  of  cur  hope  —  in  which 
**  hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us  no  doubt  to  addrefs 
**  ourfclves  to  the  Almighty,  in  a  mann^^T  confident  with  an  en- 
**  tire  reflgnation  to  his  will,  as  feme  of  the  heathens  did*.'* 
Thcfc  arc  undoubtedly  important  duties.  But  it  is  not  eafy  ta 
fee  what  plea  there  is  for  making  God  the  comfortable  objeft  of 
cur  hope  in  the  wants,  dillrefles,  and  dangers  we  arc  expofed  to, 
or  for  addrefllng  ourfclves  to  him  in  an  entire  rcfignation  to  his 
will  and  to  his  providence,  if  he  exereifeth  no  care  of  individuals 
at  all,  nor  concerneth  himfelf  about  their  aftions,  their  particular 
cafes  an/i  circumflances,  in  this  prefent  ftate,  nor  wi!l  ever  re- 
compenfe  their  piety  and  virtue  in  a  future  one.  The  fcheme 
cur  author  hath  advanced  on  thefe  heads  appcareth  to  me  to  be 
abfoliucly  inconfiftent  with  what  he  himfelf  here  rcprcfenteth  as 
important  duties  of  the  law  of  nature. 

As  to  other  particular  duties  required  in  that  law,  he  fays,  "  No 
**  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law  of  nature  forbid^ 
**  idolatry,  blafphemy,  murder,  theft,  and  I  think  incefl,  at  leaft 
'*  in  the  highefl:  iiiHance  of  itt/*  Thefe  things  he  only  men- 
tions; but  that  which  he  moft  largely  infifts  upon,  as  a  precept 
of  the  law  of  nature,  is  polygamy.  This  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 
feventcenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  of  his  Fragments  and 

*  Bqiirigbroke's  Works,  vol.  v-  97,  98.  f  Ibid.  p.  ij6. 
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EfTays.  The  principal  argument  which  he  brings  to  prove  that 
poiygamy  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  a  duly  bound 
upon  us  by  that  law,  is,  that  it  contributes  to  the'  increafe  and 
propagation  of  the  human  fpecies.  He  owns  that  **  monogamy, 
•'  or  the  confinement  oi  one  hufband  to  one  wife  while  they  both 

0 

**  live,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in  breeding  up  fub- 
"  jefts    of  the  commonwealth:**  bin  he  afTcrts,   that  **  it  will 
"  not  fcrve  as  efFeftually,  nor  in  as  great  numbers,   to  the  be- 
**  getting  them*.'*     But  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  flicw, 
that  polygamy,   if  univerfally  allowed   (and  it  mull  be  fo  if  it 
were  a  law  of  nature),  would  not  tend  to  the  increafe  of  mankind 
upon  the  whole,  but  the  contrary  t.     Seeing  if  one  man  had 
many  wives,  feveral  men  muft  be  without  any,  confidering  that 
providence  has  ordered  fuch  an  equality  in  numbers  between  the 
fexes;  and  that,  as  hath  been  obfcrved  by  thofe  who  have  ex- 
amined this  matter  with  the  greatell  accuracy,  there  arc  generally 
more  men  born  into  the  world  than  women.     This  fliews,  that 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  prefent  conftitutioii 
of  things,  more  than  one  woman  is  not  or.dinarily  dcfigned  for  ' 
one  man.     And  I  believe  it  will  fcarcebc  denied  to  be  probable, 
that  twenty  men  married  to  twenty  women  would  have  more 
children  among  them,  than  one  man  married  to  twenty  women. 
The  conftant  ordinary  courfe  of  providence   throughout   tfic 
world  with  refpeft  to  the  proportion  between  the  fexes  is,  as 
Mofes  reprefcnts  it  to  have  been  in  the  beginning,  one  man  to ' 
one  woman.    And  it  is  obfervable,  that  according  to  his  account, 
polygamy  had  no  place  either  at  the  firft  original  of  the  human 
race,  or  at  the  reparation  of  mankind  immediately  after  the  de- 
luge,-though  in  both  thefc  cafes  the  fpcedy  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies  fecmed  to  be  necefl'ary.     If  therefore  we  judge, 
as  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have  us  judge,  of  the  law  of  nature 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  fyftem,  monogamy  is  more  agreeable 
to  that  law,  and  a  more  perfeft  inftitution  than  polygamy.     But 
I  {hall  have  occafion  to  refume  this  fuhjc£l,  when  I  come  to  con^ 
lider  his  obfervations  agdinft  the  ChriRian  law  on  this  account. 

*  Boltngbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  163. 

t  See  concerning  tliis  the  Rev.  Deau  Dclany's  excellent  Rcfleflions  on 
Polygamy. 
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I  do  not  find  that  he  any-where  rcprefents  adultery  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature;  he  rather  intimates  the  contrary^ 
vhen  he  gives  it  as  a  reafon  why  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  fe* 
vcral  other  ftates,  a  plurality  of  wives  was  prohibited,  and  mo- 
nogamy encouraged,  **  bccaufc,  notwitl>ftanding  their  entering 
•*  into  fmgic  marriages,  nothing  hindered  th<hn,  nor  their  wives 
**  neither,  except  the  want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their 
**  luft  with  others  in  fpitc  of  their  facred  bonds*  and  the  legal 
**  property  they  had  in  one  another's  pcrfons.*'  And  he  thinks' 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  fuch  confidcrations  have  the  fame  efFb£t 
upon  Chriftians,  who  look  upon  thofc  marriages  to  have  been 
inflituted  by  God  himfcH*.  But  I  am  pcrfuaded  the  ancient 
pagans  would  not  have  ailc;:^ed  or  admitted  the-  reafon  he  gives, 
ior  reconciling  them  to  finglc  marriijges :  as  if  no  man  or  woman 
entered  into  the  marriage- bond,  but  with  a  refolution  to  violate 
it  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered.  If  that  hcii  been  the  cafe, 
adultery"  v/ould  not  have  been  fo  infamous  a  thing,  nor  fo  fevcrely 
punilhcd,  as  it  was  in  the  beft  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor 
v/erc  adukciies  common  among  them,  till  an  univerfal  diffolutc- 
nefs  and  corruption  of  manners  prevailed,  which  prepared  things 
by  degrees  for  the  difTolution  of  their  flatc.  He  plainly  fuppofes 
all  men  and  women  to  be  unchafte ;  and  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  conjugal  fidelity  and  chaftity  either  among  heathens  or 
Chriftians.  Such  a  way  of  reprefenting  things  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fufpicious  fign  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  heart,  which 
iLid2*cs  of  the  reft  of  mankind  bv  its  own  denraved  inclinations. 
And  that  his  Lordfhip  had  no  great  notion  of  the  virtue  or  cbli- 
gjtion  of  challity,  farther  appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of 
*'  the  motives  of  that  modcUy,  with  which  almoft  all  mankind, 
*'  cvc^n  th.e  moft  favage,  conceal  the  parts,  and  remove  out  of 
**  fight  to  perform  the  afl,  of  generation.'*  He  fays,  **  the. 
*•  latent  principle  of  this  fiiame  or  modefty,  is  a  vanity  inherent 
*'  in  our  natures,  which  makes  us  fond  of  fiiewing  how  fuperior 
"  wo  are  to  oth^r  animals,  and  to  hide  how  much  we  participate 
**  of  the  fume  nature."  As  if  the  favage  nations  carried  their 
refinements  fo  far,  which  would  be  an  argument  againft  eating 
in  open  view,  fince  in  this  we  equally  participate  of  the  fame 

*  Boliogbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  167. 
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nature  with  other  animals.  He  adds,  that  "  an  uncontroulcd 
and  undifturbed  indulgence  to  their  mutual  luli,  is  one  of  the 
principal  resfons  for  the  folitude  wherein  the  two  fexcs  afTefi 
to  copulate."  So  that  this  Ihame  and  raodcfty,  which  ibrbicli 
public  copulations  of  human  creatures  like  brutes,  is  at  lail  rfe-- 
folved  into  an  exccffive  prevalence  of  lull.  He  concludes  there- 
fore, that  •*  this  ihame  is  artificial,  and  has  been  inrpircd  by  huifnan 
*•  laws,  by  prejudice  and  the  like*."  As  to  inceft,  he  fecxns  to 
think  the  law  of  nature  forbids  none  but  that  of  the  higheft  kiad, 
tnz.  **  the  conjunftion  between  fathers  and  daughters,  fons  and 
*'  mothers:**  and  whether  this  is  forbidden  by  that  law  lie  is  not 
very  pofitive;  but  inclines  to  think  it  is-  forbidden |^  not. for  any 
reptignancy  or  abhorrence  in  nature  to  fuch  cop<iIatichst^->irtuch 
l>e  treats  as  a  pretence  that  fcarce -deferves  an  anfwer,  but'/ 
<aufe  "  as  parents  are  the  chief  magiftratcs  |o£  fartiilSi^]  c^: 
••  thing  that  tends  to  diminifli  a  reverence  fok  thenjl  lor  to 
**  vert  it  into  fome  other  fentimcnt,  diminifiie^^thoJr  aiuhaifty, 
<•  and  diffolves  the  order  of  thefe  little  cominonweahii*+7  Kc 
mentions  nations,  •'  among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  de- 
*•  grees  of  confanguinity  and  affinity,  but  brothers  mixed  with 
♦*  lifters,  fathers  with  their  daughters,  and  fons  with  their  mo- 
♦'  tilers:  That  they  were  had  in  abomination  by  the  Jews,  who 
••  were  in  return  held  in  contempt  by  them  and  all  others:  Tliat 
•*  two  of  thefe  nations,  the  Eg}'ptians  and  Bab^/Ionians,  had 
*'  been  mafters  of  the  Jews  in  every  fcnfe,  and  from  whom  the 
•'  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge;  and  perhaps 
"  the  firft  ufe  of  letters  +  :**  And  he  obferves,  that  **  Eve  was  in 
"  fome  fort  the  daughter  of  Adam.  She  was  literally  bene  of  hiv^ 
**  bone,  and  flefh  of  his  flelh§.'*  This  feems  to  be  mentioned 
by  him  with  a  dcfign  to  give  fome  fort  of  patronage  for  the  con- 
junftionf  between  fathers  and  daughters.  But  Eve  cculd  with 
no  propriety  he  called  the  daughter  of  Adam ;  thoufjh  they  m?ght 
both  bo  called  the  children  of  God :  Adam  did  not  beget  or  form 

Eve,  but  God  formed  them  both  (}, 

He 

•  BoHngbrokc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  174,  f  Ibid.  p.  175. 

X  Ibid.  p.  17a,  17.^.  175.  f  Ibid.  p.  176. 

fl  Though  our  author  feems  in  fome  of  the  pafTagcs  above  cited  to  fp^'ak 
of  this  worft  kind  of  inceft  in  fofttning  terms,  which  fliew  no  great  abhor- 
fcnci  of  it,  yet  when  he  takes  notice,  ia  a  fhccring  r/ay,  of  the  edifying  a.wrr 
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He  concludes,  that  ^*  increaft  and  multiply  is  the  law  of  na- 
*'  lure.  The  manner  in  which  this  precept  fliall  be  executed 
"  with  the  greatcft  advantage  to  focietv,  is  the  law  of  man."  So 
that  the  only  law  of  nature  that  he  allows  in  this  cafe,  is  the  na- 
tural inflinft  to  incrcafe  and  multiply.  Fornication,  adultery, 
incell,  arc  all  left  at  large  to  political  con fiderat ions,  and  human 
laws,  and  to  what  men  iha!l  think  moft  for  their  pleafure  and  the 
propagation  of  tlie  fpecics,  without  any  divine  law  to  rcftrain  or 
regulate  them:  which  is  to  open  a  wide  door  for  a  licentious  in- 
dulgence to  the  carnal  appetite. 

The  laft  thing  I  propofe  to  confider  with  regard  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  account  of  the  law  of  nature  is,  the  ground  of  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  and  the  fan£tions  whereby  it  is  enforced. 

As  to  the  ground  of  its  obligation,  or  from  whence  the  oblig- 
ing force  of  that  law  arifes,  he  obfcrvcs,  that  that  which  makes 
ix  properly  obligatory  is,  not  its  being  the  will  and  appointment 
of  God,  but  its  being  conducive  to  human  happlnefs.  To  this 
purpofe  he  declares,  that  **  though  the  Supreme  Being  willed 
*•  into  exiftence  this  fyftem,  and  by  confequcnce  all  the  relations 
**  of  thingscontained  in  it;  yet  it  is  not  this  will,  it  is  in  truth 
•*  the  conflitution  of  the  fyftem  alone,  that  impofcs  thefe  laws  on 
**  mankind  originally,  whatever  power  made  this  fyftem.''' 
**  The  morality  of  aftions,"  he  thinks,  "  doth  not  confift  in  thii?, 
**  that  they  are  prefcribcd  by  will,  even  by  the  will  of  God:  but 
**  it  is  this,  that  they  arc  the  means,  however  impofcd  the  prac- 
•'  tice  of  them  may  be,  of  acquiring  happinefs  agreeable  to  our 
•*  nature.'*  And  he  feems  to  find  fault  with  thofe  who  **  think 
'*  there  can  be  no  law  of  nature,  or  at  leaft  that  it  cannot  pafs 
•*  for  a  law  in  the  fcnfe  of  obliging  and  binding,  without  a  God:'* 
though  he  owns,  that  "  it  is  more  fully  and  eiTcftually  fo  to  the 
*'  thcift,  than  to  the  atheift*."  But  though,  he  has  here  exprefsly 
declared,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  but  it  is  the  conflitution 

dcte  of  Lot^s  (fari^burs,  hc  caHs  that  inccft  a  moftflrous  crime,  and  iDtimateth  as 
if,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account,  the  goodnefs  of  their  inl^nlion /an^tyUd 
it.  Vol.  V.  p.  112.  But  Moles  contented  himfelf  with  relating  the  fad  as 
it  really  happcnwl;  nor  can  i-.  polTibly  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  any  defign 
to  fan»f>ify  that  ciinic,  v/hich  is  forbidden  and  condemned  in  his  law  in  the 
ilronged  terms,  and  ccnfured  as  an  nbomhation, 
•  Bollngbrokc's  VVoiks,  vol.  iv.  p.  283,  384. 
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of  the  human  fyftcm,  which  impofes  thcfe  laws  originally  on 
.mankind;  yet  afterwards,  in  oppcfition  to  Grotius,  he  aTfcrts  the 

law  of  nature  to  be  the  pojiiivt  law  oj  God  in  every  fen fe^  a  lam 
ofwill^  and  blames  that  great  man,  and  others,  for  diftinguiihing 
between  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  pofitivc  law  of  God  to  man*. 

.  V/ith  regard  to  the  fanftions  of  the  law  of  nature,  he  exprefsly 
affirms,  that  the  pcnaUies  wliich  make  the  fanction  of  natural 
law,  affeft  nations  collettively,  not  men  individually  t.  This  iM' 
not  an  occarional  thought,  but  is  a  fixed  part  of  his  fcheme,  and 
which  he  frequently  repeats  J.  The  only  penalties  or  fan£l;ons 
which  he  allows  properly  to,  belong  to  the  law  of  nature,  arc  the 
public  evils  which  affcft  nations.  With  regard  to  particular 
perfons,  there  are  no  divine  fanftions  to  enforce  that  law.  But 
the  punifliment  of  individuals  is  left  wholly  to  the  laws  enafted 
by  every  community.  And  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
breaches  of  the  natural  law,  which  do  not  make  men  liable  to 
3^ny  punifhment  by  the  civil  laws.  There  is  no  punifliment  pro* 
vidcd  by  thofe  laws,  nor  any,  according  to  our  author's  account, 
liy  the  law  of  nature,  for  fecret  crimes,  however  enormous :  nor 
,iio  thcfe  laws  ever  punifh  internal  bad  difpofitions,  any  vices  of 
the  heart,  or  irregular  and  corrupt  afTeftions.  A  man.  may  ba 
iafely  as  wicked  as  he  pleafes,  provided  he  can  manage  fo  as  to 
cfcape  punifhment  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  very  bad 
men,  and  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  great  vices,  may  eafily,  and 
frequently  do,  evade.  No  other  penalties  has  he  to  fear  (for  I 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  reckons  inward  rcmorfeor  flings  of  con- 
fcience  arriong  the  fan6liojis  oi  the  natural  law),  except  he  hap- 
pens to  be  involved  in  national  calamities;  among  which  he 
rtitniions  op prejjion^  famine ^  pefliUnce.,  zvars,  and  captivities ; 
and  in  thefe  it  oltcn  happens,  that  good  men  as  well  as  the  wick- 
ed and  vicious  are  involved.  So  that  he  allows  no  punifn- 
anents  as  proper  divine  fanftions  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  what 
are  common  to  thofe  that  keep  that  law,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
violate  it.  All  that  he  offers  to  prove,  that  this  divine  fanftion, 
as  he  calls  it,  of  the  natural  law  is  fuflicient,  amounts  to  this, 
thai  the  fanftions  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  is  pretended  to 

*  Bolingbrckc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  87.  +  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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be  a  pofitive  law  given  by  God  to  his  chofen  people,  confided 
only  in  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  and  tbofc  only  fuch  as  af* 
fcclcd  the  nation  in  general,  and  not  individuals.  This,  as  far 
as  the  lav/  of  Mofcs  is  concerned,  will  be  afterwards  examined. 
At  prcfent  I  fiiall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  a  ftrange  way  of  argu- 
ing, to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  fanfiion  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture is  divine,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  with  the  fanfiion  of  the  law 
ci  Mofes,  which  in  our  author's  opinion  was  not  divine*. 

Allow  me,  Ixifore  I  conclude  this  letter,  to  make  a  brief  re- 
prefentation  of  that  fchcme  of  morality,  or  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
which  his  Lprdfiiip's  principles  naturally  lead  to. 

The  rule  he  lays  down  for  judging  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of 
moral  obligation,  is  this:  That  man  is  to  judge  of  it  from  his 
own  nature,  and  the  fyftem  l.c  is  in.     And  man,  according  to 
his  account  of  him,  is  merely  a  fuperior  animal,  whofc  views  are 
C'jiiiincd  to  this  prcfent  life,  and  who  has  no  reafonable  prof- 
pc6l  of  cxifting  in  any  other  ftate.     God  has  given  him  appetites 
and  pafTions:  thcfc  appetites  lead  him  to  pleafure,  which  is  their 
only  objcfl:.     He  has  reafon  indeed:  but  this  reafon  is  gnly  ta 
enable  him  to  provide  and  contrive  what  is  m.ofl  conducive  to 
his  happinefs;    that  is,  what  will  yield  him  a  continued perma'^ 
fi'*r,t  fciies  of  tht  mojl  agreeable Jaijatwns  or  pleafures^  which  is 
the  definition  of  happlntfsf.     And  if  no  regard  be  had  to  futu« 
lity,  liC  mud  govern  himfclf  by  what  he  thinks  moft  conducive 
to  his   intcreft,  or  his  pleafure,   in  his  prefcnt   circumftances* 
The  coi^litution  of  his  nature  is  his  only  guide:  God  has  given 
him  no  other,  and  concerns  himfclf  no  farther  about  him,  nor 
v/iil  ever  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  aftions.     In  this  conili- 
tution  his  tlefh  or  body  is  his  all :  there  is  no  diftinft  immaterial 
principle:  nor  has  he  any  moral  fenfe  or  feelings  naturally  im- 
planted in  his  heart;  and  therefore  to  plcafe  the  flefli,  and  purfue 
its  interell,  or  gratify  its  appetites  and  inclinations,  mull  be  his 
principal  end.     Only  hemuft  take  care  fo  to  gratify  them,  as  not 
tocxpofc  himfelf  to  the  penalties  of  human  laws,  which  are  the 
only  faiiclions  of  the  law  of  nature  for  particular  perfons.      He 
may  without  any  check  of  confcience  debauch  his  neighbour's 
wife,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  fafely ;  and  needs 

*  BoIIngbrokc's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  91.  +  Ibid.  p.  377,  378. 
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be  under  no  reftraint  to  the  indulging  his  lufts,  from  fhame  or 
modefty,  which  is  only  an  artijicial  things  owing  to  prejudice 
or  pride.  As  to  the  refined  fentiracnts  of  fubjcfting  the  appe- 
tites to  reafon,  or  the  fuhjefting  a  man's  own  private  interclt,  or 
that  of  his  family,  to  the  public  good  of  the  community,  this 
cannot  be  realbnably  done  upon  his  fcheme.  It  is  urged  in^- 
deed,  that  **  the  good  of  individuals  is  fo  clofely  conncfted  with 
**  the  good  of  fociety,  that  the  means  of  promoting  the  one  can- 
**  not  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  promoting  the  other*.*'  But 
though  it  is  generally  fo,  yet  it  may  liappen  in  particular  cafes, 
that  thefe  interells  may  be  feparated.  It  may  be  more  for  a 
man's  private  intercll  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country :  and  if 
he  can  find  his  own  private  advantage,  or  gratify  his  ambition, 
his  love  of  power,  or  of  riches,  in  doing  what  is  prejudicial  to 
the  community,  there  is  nothing  to  rcftrain  hira  from  it,  provided 
he  can  do  it  fafcly :  for  fclf-lovc  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  mo- 
ral fyftcm,  and  the  more  extended  the  circle  is,  the  weaker  it 
grows.  So  that  the  love  of  a  man's  country  muil  be  far  weaker 
than  his  love  of  himfelf,  or  regard  to  his  own  particular  intereft, 
which  muft  be  his  fupreme  governing  principle  and  end. 

But  I  fhall  not  purfuc  this  any  farther.  How  far  uich  a  fyf- 
tcm of  morals  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  is  cafy  t<> 
fee. ;  and  it  fccms  to  rne  fairly  dsducible  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  principles  taken  in  their  jufl  connection,  though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  charge  his  Lordfhip  with  exprcfsly  acknowledg- 
ing or  avowing  all  thefe  confcqucnccs;  and  fometimes  he  ad- 
vances wliat  is  inconfillcnt  with  them. 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  103. 
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LETTER      XXVII. 

An  Examination  of  what  Lord  Bolingbrokehatk  offered  concern* 
ing  Revelation  in  general — He  afferts  that  Mankind  had  nd 
Need  of  an  extraordinary   Rifvelation — The   contrary  fully 

Jkewn — A  divine  Revelation  very  needful  to  inflruB  Men  in. 
the  mofl  important  Principles  of  Religion^  efpecially  thofe  re- 
luting  to  the  Unity,  the  Perf'8ionSt  and  Providence  of  God: 
the  Woi'fhip  that  is  to  he  rendered  to  him  ;  moral  Duty  taken 
in  its  jtifl  Extent ;  the  chief  Good  and  Happinefs  of  Man  ;  the 
Terms  of  our  Acceptance  with  God,  and  the  Means  of  Reconci^ 
liaticn  when  we  have  emended  him;  and  the  Rewards  and  Pu* 
ftijhmcnts  of  a  julure  State — //  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Keccjjities  of  Mankind,  that  a  Revelation  was  communicated 

from  the  Beginning — A  Notion  and  Belief  of  this  has  very  ge^ 
nerally  obtained — The  wfjl  Men  of  Antiquity  fejfible  that  bare 
Reajon  alone  is  not  fuffulent  to  enforce  DoBrines  and  Laws 
with  a  due  Authority  upon  Mj,:ih2nd. — The  mofl  celebrated 
Philofophers  acknowledged  their  Want  of  divine  Revelation'— 
The  Author  s  Exceptions  aga:njl  this  examined — Under  Pre- 
tence of  extolling  the  great  FffcEls  which  a  true  divine  Revela- 
tion  m^ifl  have  produced,  he  endeavours  to  fltew,  that  no  true 
divine  Revelation  was  ever  really  ffixjen — His  Scheme  tends, 
eontrary  to  his  own  Intention,  tofliew  the  UJcfalncfs  and  Ne- 
CfJJity  of  divine  Revelation. 

SIR, 

ANY  one  thafrcads  Lord  BoIIngbroke's  Works  with  atten- 
tion muft  be  convinced,  tl.at  one  principal  dc Tign  he  had  in 
view,  was  to  deftroy  the  aiuhoiity  of  tlic  divine  revelation  in 
general,  and  of  the  Jcvv^ifa  and  Chridian  in  particular.  I  fliall 
confider  what  he  hath  offered  with  regard  to  each  of  thefc  ;  zm  J 
•fiiall  begin  with  what  relates  to  divine  revelation  in  general. 

As  to  the  poflihijity  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  communi- 
cated from  God  to  men.  Lis  LordTnip  hath  no-whcre  thought  fit 
exprefsly  to  deny  it:  though  he  hath  made  fome  attempts  which 
fecin  to  look  that  way.   He  frequently  treats  the  notion  of  com- 
^  niunioii 
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munion  with  God  and  communications  from  God  to  men,  as  a 
great  abfurdity,  and  the  fuppofition  of  which  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart ;  and  has  declared,  that  he  cannot 
**  comprehend  the  mctaphyfical  Or  phyfical  influence  of  fpirits, 
•*  fuggeftions,  Hleiit  communications,  injeftion  of  ideas. — And 
•*  that  all  fuch  intcrpofitions  in  the  intcllcftual  fyftcm  cannot  be 
*•  conceived,  without  altering,  in  every  fuch  inftance,  the  narural 
•*  progreffion  of  the  human  undorllanding,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
••  will*."  Yet  in  a  long  digrefiion  about  infpiration,  in  his  EJ^ay 
conc^rninir  the  Nature^  ExUnt^  and  Reality ,  of  Human  Knoiu^ 
hdgCy  after  having  done  what  he  could  to  expofe  and  ridicule  it, 
hccxprefsly  owns,  that  *'  an  extraordinary  aflion  of  God  on  the 
•*  human  mind,  which  the  word  infpiration  is  here  ufcdto  denote, 
••  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  aftion  of  m'lnd  on 
••  body,  or  of  body  on  mind." — And  that  *'  it  is  impertinent  to 
•*  deny  the  exiftcncc  of  any  pha^nomcncn,  merely  becaufe  we 
•*  cannot  account  for  it."  But  he  urges,  tliat  "  it  would  be  filly 
•'  to  alTurae  infpiration  to  be  true,  becaufe  God  can  aft  myftcri- 
••  oufly,  i.  e,  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  on  his  creature  man+.'* 
Nor  was  any  of  the  divines,  whom  he  treats  on  all  occafions  with 
fo  much  contempt,  ever  fo  filly,  as  to  aflume  infpiration  to  be 
true,  merely  becaufe  it  is  poHible.  The  aclual  truth  of  it  mull 
be  proved  by  other  arguments. 

I  fhdll  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  an  extraordinar)'  re- 
velation from  God  to  men,  for  inflru61ing  and  direfting  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  important  truth,  of  his  will  and  their  duty,  \% 
poflible:  and  tiiat  fuch  a  revelation  might  be  fo  circumHunccJ, 
as  to  be  of  real  and  fignal  advantage,  our  author  himfelf  icems 
fometimcs  willing  to  allow.  After  having  obferved,  that  we 
cannot  he  obliged  to  believe  againft  reafon,  he  adds,  that  **  when 
**  a  revelation  hath  all  the  authenticity  of  human  teftimony, 
•*  when  it  appears  conuftentin  all  its  parts,  and  when  it  contains 
**  nothing  inconGftent  with  any  real  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
*'  fupreme  all-perfeft  Being,  and  of  natural  religion,  fuch  a  reve- 
**  lation  is  to  be  received  with  thfc  mofl  profound  reverence,  with 
*'  the  moft  entire  fubmiiTion,  and  with  the  mofl  unfeigned  thankf- 

*  Boliogbrokc':;  Works,  vo!.  v.  p.  4i4>  415  — See  concerning  tliis  aborc, 
Letter  VII.  t  1^'Jd.  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
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"  giving*."  This  goes  upon  a  fuppofition  that  an  extraordinaiy 
revelation  from  God  is  not  only  poflible,  but  may  be  of  fignal 
benefit  to  mankind;  and,  if  really  communicated,  ought  ti>  be 
received  with  great  tliankfulnefs.  And  he  declares  that  he  does 
not  "  prcfume  to  aflert,  that  God  has  made  no  fuch  particular 
•*  revelations  of  his  will  to  mankind:"  though  he  adds,  that 
•'  the  opinion  that  there  have  been  fuch  revelations,  is  not  in  any 
••  dtHjree  fo  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  inBuite  knowledge  and 
•*  wifdom,  as  the  contrary  opinion +.** 

Vvlut  he  principally  bends  himfelf  to  prove  is,  that  msCnkind 
had  no  need  of  fupernatural  revelation ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
way  probable  that  God  would  extraordinarily  interpofe  to  give 
fuch  difcoveries  of  his  will.  For  this.purpofe  he  mightily  extols 
the  abfoiute  clearnefs  and  perfeftion  of  the  law  of  nature ;  from 
whence,  bethinks,  it  follows,  •*  that  God  has  xnade  no  other  re- 
•*  velation  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will  to  mankind."  Many  of 
the  Fragments  and  Elfays  in  his  fifth  volume  arc  particularly  in- 
tended to  invalidate  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  urged  to  (hew  the  need 
tlie  world  flood  in  of  a  divine  revelation.  Sec  particularly  ir6m  the 
twenty-third  to  the  twcnty-cigluh  of  his  Fragments  and  Ffiays; 
as  alfo  the  thirty- third  and  thirty- fourth.  But  if  wc  aLitraft 
from  the  ovei bearing  confidence,  and  afiuming  air,  fo  familiar 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  wc  fliall  find  very  little  in  thofe  eflays, 
which  is  of  any  confcquence  again  ft  what  that  very  learned  wii- 
ter  had  advanced. 

The  refleflions  that  were  marie  in  mv  laft  letter  on  what  Iii^ 
I^rdfiiip  had  offered  concerning  the  abfoiute  clearnefs  of  the  Id*^^ 
or  religion  of  nature  to  all  mankinrl,  might  fuflice  to  fi:ew,  thi*^ 
there  is  no  juft  foundation  for  the  inference  he  would  draw  froi** 
it.     But  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  upon  a  more  particular  aii^ 
diftinS:  conftderation  of  this  matter.     And  to  fet  it  in  a  fair  ligli*"* 
I  fiiall  mention  fome  things  of  high  iinportance  to  mankind,  wit-' 
regard  to  which  they  ftand  in  grcr^tnccd  of  particular  inftru£:icrt# 
and  of  havinq;  them  cleared  and  afcertained  bv  a  divine  revelation- 
Such  arc  the  articles   relating  to  the  unity,  the  perfection,  and 
providence  of  God,  the  worfhip  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him. 

»  Boliogbroke*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  279. — See  alfoTol.  v.  p.  201. 
j*  Ibid.  p.  544* 
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moral  duty  taken  in  its  juft  extent,  the  chief  good  and  happinefd 
of  man,  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  means 
of  reconciliation  when  we  have  offended  him,  and  the  rewards 
and  punifhmcnts  of  a  future  ftate. 

2.  The  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion  relates 
to  the  unity,  the  perfeQions,  and  providence  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  fupreme  original  Caufe  of  all  things,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  world.    This  is  juftly  reprcfcntcd  by  our  author 
as  the  angular  Jionc  of  religion.     And  it  comes  to  us  confirmed 
by  fo  many  convincing  proofs,  that  one  would  have  been  apt  to 
expe£l  that  all  mankind  in  all  ^es  ihould  have  agreed  in  acknow« 
lodging  it :  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  fcarcc  any  thing 
in  which  they  have  fallen  into  more  pernicious  errors,  than  in 
their  notions  relating  to  this  great  and  fundamental  article.    This 
writer  finds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  aflerting,  in  his  Ilea* 
fonabUnefs  of  Chrijlianity^  that  the  heathens  were  deficient  in 
the  firft  article  of  natural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  one  God, 
the  Maker  of  all  things:  and  yet  this  is  no  more  than  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  himfelf  acknowledges  in  ftrong  terms.      He  ob- 
fcrves,  that  "  though  the  firft  men  could  doubt  no  more,  that 
'*  fome  caufe  of  the  world,  than  that  the  world  itfclf,  cxiftcd, 
**  yet  a  confequence  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  furprize, 
ignorance,    and   inexperience,    of  mankind  muft  have  been 
much  doubt  and   uncertainty  concerning  the  firft  caufe*: 
That  the  variety  of  the  phaenomcna  which  ft  ruck  their  fcnfe 
would  lead  them  to  imagine  a  variety  of  caufes. — ^That  accord- 
ingly polytheifm  and  idolatry  prevailed  almoft  every-whcrc, 
and  therefore  feems  more  conformable  to  human  ideas  abftrac- 
tedfrom  the  firft  appearance  of  things,  and  better  proportioned, 
fcy  an  analogy  of  human  conceptions,  to  the  uncultivated  rea- 
fon  of  mankind,  and  to  underftandings  not  fuHiciently  inform- 
ed.*'    He  adds,  that  "  polytheifm,  and  the  confequence  of  it, 
idolatry,  were  avowed  and  taught  by  legiflators  and  philofo- 
phers,  and  they  prevailed  more  eafily,  bccaufc  they  were  more 
'*  conformable  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  human  mind, 
*'  than  the  belief  of  one  firft  intelligent  Caufe,  the  fole  Creator^ 
**  Preferver,  and  Governor  of  all  things  t.'*     And  though  he  in- 

*  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  153.  f  Ibid.  p.  259,  260. 
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finuates,  that  •*  afterwards,  when  nations  became  civilized,  and 
••  wife  conftitutlons  of  government  were  formed,  men  could  not 
**  be  ignorant  of  this  great  principle,'*  yet  he  owns,  that  "  the 
**  vulgar  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  learned  na-. 
*'  tions  of  the  caft,  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  divinities^  to 
"  which  they  afcribed  every  excellence  and  every  defeft  of  their 
**  own  nature*.*'     He  endeavours  indeed  to  apologize  for  them, 
by  faying,  that  **  the  worfliip  of  this  multiplicity  of  gods  did  not 
"  interfere  with  the  fiipreme  Being  in  the  minds  of  thofe  that 
••  worihipped  themt."     But  in  plain  contradiction  to  this,  he 
clfewhere  faith,  that  "  they  >oft  fl^ht  of  him,  and  fuifrered  ima-. 
•*  ginary  beings  to  intercept  the  worfhip  due  to  him  alone  J." 
And  fpeaking  of  the  crowd  of  imaginary  divinities  among  the 
heathens,  fuperceleftial  and  celeflial  gods,  whole  gods,  and  half 
gods,   &c.  he  fays,  that  **  they  intercepted  the  worfliip  of  the 
•'  fupremc  Being;  and  that  this  monflrous  aflemblage  made  the 
**  objcft  of  vulgar  adoration  §."     And  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  it  is  from  all  the  remaining  monuments  of 
paganifrn,  that  the  public  worfliip  prefciibed  and  eflabliflied  by 
their  laws  was  paid  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities;  nor  was  there 
any  injunftion  in  any  of  their  laws,  that  the  fupreme  God,  and 
he  only,  was  to  be  adored.     The  Icgiflators,  by  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, "  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  ufcful  to  confirm, 
•'  the  popular  fupcrftition||." 

He  is  pleafed  indeed  to  give  a  magnificent  account  of  the  pagan 
myftcrics,  as  what  were  intended  by  the  heatlien  legiflators  for 
reforming  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people.  He  aflerts 
as  pofitively  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  "  there  arc  good  grounds  ta 
•*  be  perfuaded,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  polyiheifm  was  un- 
•*  ravelled  in  the  greater  myfteries,  or  that  no  more  of  it  was 
•*  retained  than  was  confiftent  with  monoiheifm,  with  the  .belief 
**  of  one  fupreme  felf-exiflent  Being:"  and  yet  he  ridicules 
thofe  who  pretend  to  give  a  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of 
thofe  myfteries,  as  if  they  had  aflifted  at  the  celebration  of  them* 
*'  Thefe  rites,"  he  fays,  '•  were  kept  fecret,  under  the  fevercft 
*•  penalties,  above  two  thoufand  years:  how  then  can  we  hope 

*  BoHngbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  aoo.        +  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  505. 
i  Ibid.  Tol.  ir.  p.  So.  §  Ibid.  p.  461.  ||  Ibid.  p.  51* 
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*•  to  have  them  revealed  to  tis  now*?"  He  owns  however, 
that  "  the  vulgar  gods  ftill  kept^  their  places  there,  and  the  ab- 
**  furdities  of  polytheifm  were  retained,  however  mitigated :  and 
**  that  the  lefTer  myfteries  preferved,  and  the  greater  tolerated, 
"  the  fiftitious  divinities  which  fuperftition  and  poetry  had  in- 
••  vented,  fiich  as  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  as  well  as  the 
"  rites  and  ceremonies  inftituted  in  honour  of  them,  which,"  he 
fays,  •*  were  praftifed  even  by  thofe  who  were  confummated  in 
**  the  greater  myfteries."  And  that  thus  it  was  particularly  in 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  which  were  the  moft  facred  of  them 
all+.  It  gives  one  no  very  advantageous  notion  of  the  nature 
and  defign  of  thofe  myfteries,  that  Socrates  would  not  be  initiated 
in  them.  And  certain  it  is,  that,  notwithftanrling  this  boafted  ex- 
pedient, the  people,  particularly  the  Athenians,  who  were  re- 
markably ftrifl  in  the  celebration  of  thofe  myfteries,  ftill  grew 
more  and  more  addiflcd  to  their  fupeiftitions  and  idolatries, 
which  were  never  at  a  greater  height  than  when  Chriftianity 
appeared. 

With  regard  to  the  philofophers,  he  tells  us,  **  they  knew  as 
•*  well  as  we  know,  that  there  is  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
**  things,  and  that  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  this  Being 
•*  made  and  preferves  the  univcrfe,  and  that  his  providence  go- 
•*  verns  iti|:.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  whole  fcfls  of 
.**  them  did  not  acknowledge  the  one  fupreme  God,  the  Maker 
••  and  Goveraor  of  the  world:  others  of  them,  as  the  Sceptics 
**  and  Academics,  reprefcnted  thefe  things  as  matters  of  doubtful 
**  difputation."  And  as  to  thofe  of  them  who  acknowledged 
the  exiftence  of  the  monad  or  unity,  he  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
•*  they  neglefted  to  worftiip  him,  and  conformed  to  the  prafticc 
«•  of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doclri.^js  of  polythcifm^."  And 
fuch  perfons  were  certainly  very  unfit  to  inftruft  and  reform 
mankind  in  this  important  article.  And  after  giving  a  very 
lively  defcription  of  the  prevailing  polytluMfm  and  idolatry,  he 
adds,  that  **  thus  the  vulgar  believed,  and  thus  the  pricfts  cn- 
**  couraged,  whilft  the  philofophers,  ovci borne  by  the  torrent  of 
♦*  polytheifm,  fuffered  them  thus  to  believe,  in  ages  when  true 

*  BoHngbroke's  Works,  vcl.  iv.  p.  5S.  +  Ibid,  pi  74. 
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"  theifm  was  reputed  atheifm*."  Some  of  the  greateft  philofo- 
phers  were  of  opinion,  that  God  was  not  to  be  named,  or  dif- 
courfed  of  among  the  vulgar,  becaufe  they  were  not  capable  of 
forming  a  juft  notion  of  him.  Plato  in  his  book  of  laws  did  not 
prefcribe  to  the  people  the  worfhip  of  the  one  Supreme  God, 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  incomprehenfiblc:  and  that 
what  he  is,  or  how  he  is  to  be  worfhipped,  is  not  to  be  defcribed 
or  declared.  But  he  appointed  twelve  folemn  fcftivals  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  honour  of  the  twelve  principal  gods,  and  propofed 
the  worlhip  of  the  ftars,  whofe  divinity  he  recommended.  See 
his  eighth  bock  of  laws,  and  his  Epinomis^  or  appendix  to  his 
book  of  laws. 

There  was  need  therefore  of  an  extraordinary  divine  interpo- 
fition  to  awaken  the  attention  of  mankind  to  this  great  and  fun- 
damental article  of  all  religion.  To  divine  revelation  it  was 
owing,  that  the  belief,  and  acknowledgment,  and  adoration  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  was  eftabliflied  among  the 
Jews,  whilft  the  learned  and  civilized  nations  all  around  them 
were  immerfed  in  the  moft  llupid  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  And 
this  writer  acknowledges,  that  **  our  Sa\*iour  found  the  world  in 
*'  a  ftate  of  error  concerning  this  firft  principle  of  natural  rcli- 
**  gion :  and  tliat  the  fpreading  of  Chriftianity  has  contributed 
'*  to  deftroy  polytheifm  and  idolatry +." 

As  the  exiftcnce  and  unity  of  the  one  true  God,  fo  his  attru 
butes  and  perfeflions,  and  his  governing  providence,  arc  of  high 
importance  to  be  clearly  and  certainly  known.  With  regard  io 
the  divine  attributes  and  perfcSions,  Lord  Bolingbroke  ohfcrvcs, 
that  **  though  thcifts  will  concur  in  afcribing  all  poflible  pcr- 
•*  fcflions  to  the  fupremc  Being,  yet  they  will  always  differ  when 
•*  they  dcfcend  into  any  >:tail,  and  pretend  to  be  particular  about 
"  them ;  as  they  have  always  differed  in  their  notions  of  thofc 
••  per fcftions  :{:.'*  A  revelation  from  God  therefore,  in  which 
he  declares  his  own  divine  attributes  and  perfeftions,  mull  be 
of  great  advantage  to  mankind  :  and  it  is  what  one  Ihould  think 
evciy  true  tbeift  would  wifli  for,  that  God  would  be  gracioufly 
plcalcd  to  make  a  difcovcry  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  gioriou& 

•  BoHngbroke's  Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  t*oo.  f  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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perfeftions,  which  may  direft  and  aflift  men  in  forming  juft  and 
worthy  notions  of  them,  efpecially  of  what  it  moll  nearly  con- 
cernethusto  know,  his  moral  attributes. 

And  as  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  governing  provi- 
dence, in  this  alfo  the  heathens  were  greatly  deficient.  He  ob- 
ferves,  fpeaking  of  fome  of  the  philofophers  who  acknowledged 
the  monads  or  lirR  unity,  that  '*  they  reduced  him  in  fome  fort 
••  to  a  non-entity,  an  abftra£l  or  notional  Being,  and  baniflied 
•'  him  almoft  entirely  out  of  the  fyftem  of  his  works*."  Tacitus, 
having  reprefented  it  as  uncertain,  whether  Immaii  affairs  were 
governed  by  fate  and  immutable  neceffity,  or  by  chance,  ob- 
fervcs,  that  the  wifeft  of  the  ancients  were  of  different  fentiments 
8j}out  it;  and  that  many  had  this  opinion  deeply  fix«d-tH.^heir 
minds,  that  neither  our  beginning,  nor  our  cnd,/iiorJneh^ 
were  minded  by  the  Gods.  /'  i         i  H  I    V 

Mihi  hctc  ac  taha  audicnti  in  incerto  judicruiti  eji.jatqne 

humancty  ei  neceJJitaU  immutabili^  an  forte  volvantur ;  ^luyfpt 

Japienti/fimos  veterum,  quique  eorumjiilam  amulantuTTSvuerfos 

reperies^  at  multis  infitam  opinioncm  non  initia  nojlra^  nonjinem^ 

non  denique  homines  diis  euro:.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  6. 

Some,  like  our  author,  who  pretended  to  own  a  general,  de- 
nicd  a  particular  providence,  which  extends  to  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race;  and,  under  pretence  of  high  thoughts  of 
^  the  divine  majefty,  were  for  fecluding  him  from  any  concern 
with  human  aflions  or  affairs.  This  then  is  another  matter  of 
great  importance,  in  which  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God 
would  be  of  fignal  ufe.  For  if  he  ftiould  condefcend  by  any 
-well-attcftcd  revelation  to  affure  men.  of  his  concern  even  for 
the  individuals  of  mankind,  to  declare  his  kind  and  gracious  in- 
tentions towards  them,  and  his  cognizance  of  their  a£lions,  and 
the  events  that  relate  to  them,  this  would  greatly  contribute  to 
remove  their  doubts,'  and  would  lay  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
genuous confidence,  an  entire  reiignation,  a  cheerful  hope,  and 
ileady  dependence. 

It  appears,  from  thefe  fliort  hints,  of  how  great  advantage  4 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  466. 
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well-atteftcd  revelation  from  God  might  be  for  infirufting  us 
in  the  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  his  pro- 
vidence— things  of  the  highefl  moment  in  religion,  and  on  which 
the  duty  and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  a  great  meafure  depend, 

2dly,  Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  obferve  here  is,  that 
a  divine  revelation  is  very  needful  to  teach  men  not   only  to 
know  and  acknowledge  tne  one  true  God,  his  attributes,  and 
providence,  but  to  inftruft  them  how  to  worfiiip  him  iti  an  ac^ 
ceptable  msjiiner.  Dr.  Clarke  had  urged,  that  **  bare  reafon  can- 
♦*  not  difcover  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  fervice 
*'  God  will  be  worfliipped."     Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice  of 
this,  and  in  anfwer  to  it  obferves,  that  **  bare  reafon  cannot  dif- 
*'  cover  how  any  external  fervice  that  man  can  pay  fhould  be 
*'  acceptable  to  the  fupreme  and  all-perfeft  Being."    He  acknow* 
ledges,  that  an  inward  adoration,  a  gratitude  to  God  for  his  bene*, 
fits,  and  rcfignation  to  his  providence,   is  neccffary  *;  and  that 
the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  **  to  worfiiip  God  in  fpirit  and 
•*  in  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  fincerely  +."     He  fecms  to  con- 
fine the  worfiiip  required  in  the  law  of  nature  to  inward  worfliip, 
the  devotion  of  the  heart.     But  if  it  be  neceflary  that  men  fiiould 
worfiiip  the  fupreme  Being  inwardly,  it  feems  highly  proper  that 
there  ftiould  be  fome  outward  afls  of  religious  homage,  openly 
e.xprefiive  of  that  inward  adoration,  reverence  and   gratitude. 
Without  fome  fuch  external  afts  of  worfiiip,  men  cannot  join  in 
fecial  afis  of  devotion,  or  in  rendering  to  God  public  worfliip, 
without  which  fcarce  any  appearance  of  religion  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  world.     It  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  reafon,    in 
which  all  mankind  have  generally  agreed,  that  there  ftiould  be 
external  as  well  as  internal  worfiiip  rendered  to  God,  and  that 
there  fiioukl  be  facred  rites  appointed  for  the  better  regulating 
and  ordering  that  external  worfiiip.     Accordingly  he  owns,  that 
•*thc  bell  and  wifeft  of  the  heathens  approved  the  political  in- 
**  ftitutions  of  fin  external  fervice,  as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep 
♦*  up  a  lively  fenfe  of  thefe  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
♦*  promote  the  praftice  of  them  ^  :'*  and  he  had  declared  before, 
that  **  there  may  be  laws  and  inftitutions  relating  to  fuch  out- 
♦*  ward  rites  and  obfervances,  which  may  be  proper  and  even 

*  Colingbrokc's  Works^  vol.  v,  p.  ap8.     f  Ibid.  p.  98.     J:  Ibid.  p.  ao8, 
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"  neceffary  means  to  promote  the  obfervation  of  thofe  duties." 
But  he  will  not  allow  that  "  any  fuch  laws  can  be  divine  ordi- 
•*  nances;  ihey  can  only  pafs  for  human  inftitutions*.*'  But 
1  cannot  fee  upon  what  foundation  it  can  be  pretended,  that  God 
cannot  inftitute  ordinances  relating  to  the  external  rites  of  divine 
worihip,  when  it  is  owned,  that  fuch  ordinances  may  be  inftituted 
by  men,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  keep  up  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  great 
duties  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  obfer- 
vance  and  prafticc  of  them.  It  is  undeniably  manifeft,  from  the 
experience  and  obfervation  of  all  ages,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  men  have  been  more  apt  to  err,  than  in  what  regards  the 
external  rites  of  religious  worfliip  ;  and  that,  when  left  merely  to 
human  imagination  and  invention,  thefe  things  have  often  hin- 
dered, inftead  of  promoting,  the  main  ends  of  all  religion.  This 
fliews  how  needful  it  was,  that  God  fliould  himfelf  inftitute  that 
external  religious  fervice,  which  is  fo  neceffary,  and  in  which 
yet  mankind  have  been  fo  prone  to  fall  into  the  errprs  and  extra- 
vagances of  fuperftition.  Our  author  himfelf  takes  notice  of 
♦*  the  numberlefs  ridiculous  and  cruel  rites  of  paganifm,  which 
♦•  were  held  neceffary  to  obtain  the  favour,  and  avert  the  anger  of 
♦•  heaven  t."  And  furely  there  could  not  be  a  more  proper  and 
effe3ual  prefcrvative  again  ft  thefe  abfurd  fuperftitions,  than  for 
God  to  inftitute  the  external  rites  of  his  own  worfliip,  and  for 
men  to  keep  clofe  to  his  inftitutions.  This  was  certainly  one 
valuable  end  for  which  we  may  fuppofe  it  proper  thai  God  Qiould 
extraordinarily  intel"pofe  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  viz.  for 
direfting  them  in  the  external  worfliip  he  would  have  rendered 
to  him,  that  it  might  be  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  fit 
means  of  promoting  inward  worfhip,  and  anfwering  the  main 
ends  of  religion. 

3dly,  Another  thing  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know, 
and  in  which  a  revelation  from  God  is  very  needful,  and  of  fig- 
nal  ufe,  is  moral  duty  taken  in  its  juft  extent.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
himfelf  reprefents  it  as  taking  in  our  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
according  to  the  different  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  both  j:. 
Xo  which  may  be  added,  the  duties  and  virtues  which  relate  to 
felf-government,  and  the  condufting  and  regulating  our  own  ap- 

•  BoliDg1)roke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  98.  f  Ibid.,  p.  ao8. 
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petites  and  paflions.  Now  the  only  way  we  have  of  being  fully 
inftrufted  and  direfted  in  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  our 
duty,  if  all  regard  to  extraordinary  divine  revelation  be  thrown 
out  of  the  cafe,  is  either  for  every  man  to  collcft  the  whole  of 
his  duty  for  himfelf,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  reafon  and 
obfervation,  or  to  follow  the  inflruftions  and  direftionsof  phi- 
]ofophers  and  moral ifls,  or  the  inllitutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  firft,  there  are  many  paffages  in  our  author's  writ- 
ings, that  reprefent  the  law  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  as  fo 
clear  and  obvious  to  the  meaneft  underftanding,  that  man  cannot 
be  miftaken  in  it.  He  frequently  talks  as  if  every  man  was  able, 
without  any  inftruSion,  by  confidering  the  works  of  God,  and 
the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem,  to  furnifh  out  a  fcheme  of 
natural  religion  for  himfelf,  including  the  main  principles  and 
duties  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  this  pretence  is  fo  contrarj'  to 
matter  of  faft,  and  to  the  experience  and  obfervation  of  all  ages, 
and  has  been  fo  often  expofed,  that  I  need  not  -take  any  farther 
pains,  befides  the  hints  given  in  my  former  letter,  to  fliew  the 
abfurdity  of  it,  efpecially  as  I  had  occafion  to  conSder  it  at  large 
in  the  anfwcr  to  Tindal. 

The  bulk  of  mankind,  therefore,  muft  be  fent  for  the  know- 
ledge of  their  duty,  either  to  the  inftruftions  of  their  teachers 
and  wife  men,  or  to  the  inftitutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  former,  if  by  teachers  be  meant  the  heathen  priefts, 
as  diflinguifhed  from  the  philofophers  (though  our  author  fays, 
that  in  the  carlieft  ages  they  were  the  fame),  I  believe  thofe  of 
his  fentimcnts  will  eafily  allow,  that  they  were  not  very  pro- 
per to  inftruft  mankind  in  the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  and 
in  the  trup  doftrine  of  morals.  But  with  regard  to  the  philofo- 
phers, though  he  reprefents  them  as  venders  offalfe  mares^  and 
frequently  fpends  v.'hole  pages  in  inveflives  againft  them,  yet 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  fhew  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine 
revelation,  he  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  them  as  very  proper  and 
fufficient  guides  and  inftruQors  to  mankind.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion^  had  offered  fevcrpd 
confiderati(;ns  to  prove  that  they  were  not  fo.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  endeavours  to  take  off  the  force  of  his  obfervations,  efpe- 
cially in  the  twenty- third,  twenty-ftfth,  and  twenty-fixth  of  his 
fragments  and  EfTays.     And  whereas  that  lear^ned  writer  had  af- 
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fertcd,  that  *•  the  heathen  philofophers  were  never  able  to  prove 
•'  clearly  and  diftinftly  enough  to  perfons  of  all  capacities  tlic 
•*  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of  God  in  matters  of  mora- 
*'  iity — and  that  they  were  not  able  to  frame  to  themfelves  any 
**  complete,  and  regular,  and  confident  fcheme  or  fyftem  of 
*' things:"  in  oppontion  to  this,  his  Lorddrip  aflSrms,  that 
••  there  is  no  one  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  been  taught,  ex- 
*•  plained,  and  proved,  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  both  occa- 
•'  fionally  and  purpofcly — That  they  all  agreed,  that  the  praftice 
*•  of  virtue  was  of  ncceffary  and  indifpenfable  obligation,  and  that 
••  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depended  upon  it,  in  general,  and  in 
••  particular — And  that  they  all  agreed  alfo  what  was  virtue,  and 
"  what  was  vice*."  And  he  again  infifteth  upon  it,  that  **  there 
**  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole  gofpel  which  was  not 
**  taught  by  the  philofophers — And  that  this  is  ftrongly  and 
**  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Al^ 
•*  nttana  Quajliones'^  And  he  blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  conceal- 
ing it  t. 

There  are  two  obfervations  which  I  fliall  make  upon  what  his 
Lordfhip  has  here  offered. 

The  firft  is  this :  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  moral 
precept  enjoined  in  the  gofpel,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  feme  one  or  other  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  this 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  enforce  thofe  duties  upon  mankind,  or 
to  convince  them  of  their  obligations  to  perform  them.  When 
lo  many  of  the  philofojihers  wrote  upon  moral  fubjefts,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  one  or  other  of  them  might,  by  a  happy  con- 
jefturc,  light  upon  fome  of  the  moft  fublirae  precepts  of  the  gof- 
pel-morality.  But  what  was  it  to  mankind  what  a  particular 
philofophcr,  or  even  fcft  of  philofophers,  maintained  or  taught 
in  their  fchools  ?  They  were  not  the  public  teachers  of  Reli- 
gion; and  was  it  likely  that  their  refined  fpeculations,  uninforced 
by  any  authority,  and  contradifted  by  others  among  themfelves, 
fliould  have  any  great  influence  upon  mankind,  and  be  regarded 
by  them  as  divine  laws,  efpecially  with  regard  to  matters  in  which 
the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  paflions  was  concerned,  and 

•  Jolingbrok^'s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  204, 105.  f  ^bid.  p.  a  18. 
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tliew"  own  prevailing  inclinations  were  to  be  reftrained  or  go- 
verned ?  They  might,  after  hearing  the  reafonings  of  the  philofo« 
phers,  think  they  were  not  obliged  to  govern  themfelves  by  their 
diclatcs,  however  plaufible,  and  feemingly  rational.  Whereas  a 
divine  revelation,  clearly  afcertaining  and  determining  their  duty 
in  plain  and  exprefs  propofitions,  would  carry  far  ftronger  con- 
viction, and  when  received  and  believed  would  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  of  their  obligation.  And  he  hirafelf  feems  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  to  enforce  the 
fraElicc  of  morality  by  afuperior  authority^. 

My  fecond  reflcftion  is  this :  That  what  this  writer  aflumes  as 
true  is  evidently  falfe,  viz.  that  the  philofophers  taught  the  whole 
of  our  duty  in  the  fame  extent  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Gofpei. 
Moral  duty,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  comprehendeth  the  duty 
wc  owe  to  God  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the 
focial  and  civil  duties,  on  which  the  peace  and  order  of  political 
focictics  immediately  depend,  thefe  were  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  feveral  fcfts  of  philofophers ;  though  the  regard  that  was 
paid  by  the  people  to  thefe  duties,  was  more  the  eHe3  of  civil 
laws  than  of  the  doftrines  and  diftatcs  of  the  philofophers.  But 
as  to  that  part  of  our  duty  which  relates  to  God,  with  what  face 
or  confiilency  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  was  taught  by  the 
pliilofophers  in  the  fame  extent  that  it  is  in  the  gofpei  ?  Our 
author  makes  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him 
only,  to  be  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
idolatry  to  be  forbidden  in  that  law.  And  certain  i(  is,  that  the 
moft  celebrated  philofophers,  inftead  of  inftrufting  the  people 
aright  in  this  important  part  of  their  duty,  fell  in  themfelves  with 
the  common  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  and  direfted  men  to  con- 
form in  their  religious  worlhip  to  the  rites  and  laws  of  their  fe- 
veral countries;  by  which  polytheifm  was  eftablifhed,  and  the 
public  worfhip  was  direfted  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relateth  to  the  government 
of  the  appetites  and  pafTions,  it  is  evident  the  philofophers  weiu 
far  from  being  agreed  what  was  virtue  and  what  was  vice.  Some 
W'zxQ,  for  giving  much  greater  indulgence  than  others  to  the  fieOily 

•  Jolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  294. 
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fenfual  appetites  and  paiTions;  and  even  the  unnatural  fm  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  recommended,  by  fome  of  them  who 
were  of  great  name. 

He  affirms,  that  "  of  a  moral,  kind  there  were,  properly  fpcak- 
**  ing,  no  difputes  among  philofophers.      They  were  difputes 
**  about  infignificant  fpeculations,  and  no  more.     For  the  mo- 
•*  rality  of  Zeno,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  prafticc,  were  the 
'•  fame*."     As  if.it  were  a  trifling ^difpute,  whether  the  world 
was  formed  by  a  mod  wife,  benign,  and  powerful  Caufc  and 
Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  atoms:  whether  the  world 
and  mankind  arc  governed  by  a  moft  wife  and  righteous  Provi- 
dence: or,  whether  there  is  no  providence  of  God  at  all  with 
regard  to  human  affairs.     It  is  evident,  that  fubmiflion  to  God, 
dependence  upon  his  providence,  gratitude  for  his  benefits,  and 
reGgnation  to  his  will,  concerning  which  fome  of  the  Stoics  faid 
excellent  things,  could  make  no  part  of  the  morality  of  Epicurus, 
Thus  were  the  philofophers  divided  in  the  mod  important  points 
of  religion,  and  confequently  in  the  duties  refulting  from  it. 

But  what  the  philofophers  were  not  qualified  to  do  was  per- 
haps efFccled  by  the  legiflators,  and  the  inftitutions  of  civil  laws. 
This  is  what  our  author  feems  to  lay  the  principal  flrefs  upon. 
He  obferves,  that  *'  fome  few  particular  men  may  difcover,  ex- 
**  plain,  and  prefs  upon  others  the  moral  obligations  that  are  in- 
•'  cumbent  upon  all,  and  our  mofal  ftate  will  be  little  improved 
•*  by  it :  but  that  for  this  purpofe  governments  have  been  in- 
•*  (lituted,  laws  have  been  made,  cuftoms  eflablifhed,  and  men 
*'  have  been  deterred  from  immorality,  by  various  punifiiments 
•*  which  human  juftice  infliftst:"  where  he  fuppofes  human 
governments  and  laws  to  be  the  only  efiFcftual  means  for  the 
fecurity  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But  it  is  manifeft,  that, 
as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  the  civil  laws  of  any  com- 
munity are  very  imperfeft  meafures  of  virtue,  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. A  man  may  obey  thofe  laws,  and  yet  be  far  from  being 
truly  virtuous;  he  njay  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of 
thofe  laws,  and  yet  be  a  very  vicious  and  bad  man.  Some  of 
the  moft  worthy  and  excellent  afFc£lions  and  difpofitions  are  un- 
rewarded by  thofe  laws;  and  fome  of  the  worft  affeftions  un- 

*  PjIirgbroke*s  Woiksi  vol.  t.  p.  ai9t  f  Ibid.  p.  480, 481. 
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punidied.  The  heart,  the  proper  feat  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  not 
Within  tlic  cognizance  of  civil  laws,  or  human  governments. 
And  what  farther  fhews,  that  civil  laws  and  cuftoms  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  for  direftion  in  matters  of  morality,  is,  that 
it  has  often  happened,  that  thofc  laws  and  cuftoms  have  been. 
contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  real  religion  and  virtue.  This  writer 
indeed  has  taken  upon  him  to  affert,  that  *'  whatever  violations 
**  of  the  law  of  nature  may  have  been  committed  by  particular 
•*  men,  yet  none  that  were  deemed  to  be  fuch,  and  perhaps  few 
•'  that  might  be  called  ftriftly  fuch,  have  been  cnafted  into  laws, 
"  or  have  grown  up  into  efl^ablifhcd  cuftoms*."  And  that  **  the 
**  tables  of  the  natural  law,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of 
"  God,  are  obvious  to  the  fight  of  all  men;  and  therefore  no 
•*  political  fociety  ever  formed  a  fyftcm  of  laws  in  direfl  and 
**  avowed  contradiftion  to  themt."  But  though  no  legiflators 
ever  declared  in  plain  terms,  that  the  laws  they  ena£led  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe« 
yet  tliat  many  laws  have  been  enafted  which  were  really  contrary 
to  that  law,  is  both  undeniably  evident  from  many  well-known 
inftaiices  of  fuch  laws,  and  is  what  he  himfelf  is  obliged  to  ac« 
know ledge.  He  obfervcs,  that  •*  the  law  of  nature  has  been 
**  blended  with  many  abfurd  and  contradictory  laws  in  all  ages 
•'  and  countries,  as  well  as  with  cuftoms,  which,  if  they  arofe 
••  independent  on  laws,  have  obtained  the  force  of  laws  J:" 
And  that  '*  errors  about  the  law  of  nature,  and  contradiQions  to 
•*  it,  abound,  and  have  always  abounded,  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
"  of  fociety  §." 

Laying  all  thefe  things  together,  it  is  manifeft,  that  men  ftood 
in  great  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  give  them  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain direction  concerning  moral  duty  taken  in  its  juft  extent. 
The  laws  of  nature,  according  to  our  author,  are  general,  and 
men  have  been  always  very  prone  to  make  wrong  deduflions 
from  them :  and  therefore  if  God  fhould  be  pleafed,  in  a  way  of 
extraordinary  revelation,  to  give  a  fyftem  of  laws  to  mankind, 
plainly  pointing  out  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  determin- 
ing it  by  his  own  divine  authority,  whereby  even  the  vulgar  part 

*  Bolingbrcke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  151.    f  Ibid.  p.  153;    J  Ibid.  p.  100. 
J  lUd.  p.  IJ3.— See  alfo  ibid  p.  197.  %ou 
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inkind  might  be  certainly  aflured  of  their  duty  in  the  moft 
rtant  inftances,  and  what  it  is  that  God  required  of  them; 
/ould  both  give  them  the  beft  dircflion,  and  would,  where 
'  believed  and  received,  have  an  influence  in  binding  their 
I  obligations   upon  thera,  which  could  not  be  expefted, 

•  from  the  diftatcs  of  philofophers,  or  the  force  of  human 

And  accordingly,  fome  of  the  wifell  lawgivers  of  anti- 
,  in  order  to  give  their  laws  greater  authority  on  the  minds 
en,  endeavoured  to  make  them  p^fs  upon  the  people  for 
e.  And  this  writer  himfelf  declares,  that  "  nothing  may 
m  in  fpeculation  fo  proper  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  as  a 
e  revelation,  or  a  revelation  believed  to  be  true*."  Mr. 
c,  in  his  RcafonabUneJs  of  Chrijlianity ^  hath  fully  confidered 
matter;  where  he  hath  Ihewn  the  infufBcie ncy  of  human 
n,  unafljfted  by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  bufinefi 
jrality.  His  Lordfhip  has  taken  fome  notice  of  this.  But 
ccount  he  is  pleafed  to  give  of  Mr.  Locke's  argument  is  fo 
and  trifling,  that  though  it  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  reafoning  as 
c  met  with  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  hard  to  know  it  in  his  rc- 
ntation  of  it.  This  any  man  will  be  convinced  of,  that  com- 
it  as  it  ftands  in  Mr.  Locke's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  etfeq, 
fol.  1740,  with  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  oficred  upon 
)1.  iv.  p.  29,5,  296. 

ily,  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  be  in- 
tcd  to  form  right  notions  of  happinefs,  or  wherein  their  chief 
,  and  the  proper  felicity  of  the  human  nature,  doth  confift. 
Lordfiiiphath  taken  notice  of  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  obfcrved, 
according  to  Varro,  "  there  were  no  Icfs  than  two  hundred 
1  fourfcore  different  opinions  about  what  was  the  chief  good 
final  happinefs  of  man."  He  fays,  •*  that  there  were  fo 
ny  may  be  doubted ;  but  that  they  mufl:  have  been  extreme- 
various,  is  certain.  The  fummum  bonum^  or  fupremc 
3d  of  man,  as  it  w'as  underftood  and  taught  bv  the  heathen 
ilofophers,  was  a  fubjeft  wherein  every  man  had  a  ri^ht 
pronounce  for  himfelf,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  pro- 
unce  for  another.  Thefe  difputcs  were  therefore  very 
fling  t."  But  certainly  if  there  be  an  inquiry  of  the  utmoft 
rtance  to  mankind,  it  is  that  about  the  chief  goc-d.     For  to  be 

*  Bollngbroke's  Work?,  vol.  y»  p.  ;68.  t  Ibid.  p.  a«5. 
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y/rnn^  »n  this  will  lead  a  inaa  vroogm  his  whole  courfe;  fince 
Jiit  chief  7/yA  mull  be  his  principal ^oTcmmg  end.     His  Lord- 
ftti;^  h  for  hn'rpg  every  icin  to  Judge  of  this  for  himfelf,  and 
ihM  no  nan  has  a   right  to  jud§e  for  another.     And  fince  he 
irMk'-i  h;«ppin^f%  to  be  what  every  man  muft  purfue  by  the  law 
ar.d  fUiUtr.a,  of  nature,  and  that  the  morality  of  afiions,  and  the 
XfSfr^,'  f  ff/ffUrA  of  their  obligation,  "  ccnfiS  in  this,  that  they  arc 
♦*  i'nf,  ffii:ans  of  acquiring  happinefs  agreeable  to  our  nature;*"  if 
fwu  fix  a  wrong  happiiiefs  lo  ihemfelves,  it  will  put  them  upon 
in»j>r^>pc:r  mcafurc*.,  and  give  a  wrong  direction  to  their  moral 
i-fni'luH.     And  certain  it  is,  thu:  there  is  nothing  in  which  men 
;if"  more  apt  to  be  miftaken,  and  to  form  wrong  judgments,  than 
f  liin.    'i  his  author  makes  a  diftinftion  between  pleafure  and  hap- 
|;  n-n,  Jiiid  obfcrves,  that  ir.llir.ct  and  appetite  lead  to  the  for- 
;r,  r,  /f»d  rcafon  to  the  latter.     Biu  he  owns,  that  moft  men  are 
;ij/f  fo  '/i/ifound  thcfe:  and  he  him  Tel  f  defines  happinefs  to  be  a 
/ inihnii^tl pnman^.ntjtnts  cf  cg''z:a}'U Jc^fations  or pUafurcs^. 
Af.'f  )hu{\   every  man  be  left  ;j  himfeU,  without  any  farther 
#1i/'h'in,   lo  ju'lj»e  of  liis  duty  ar.i  h?npinefs,  from  what  he 
tt.M.U  wiil   province  in  him  a  fcries  of  the  moft  agreeable  fcn- 
hh  Ml-  Aw\  pI'Mliircs;  and  that,  abrtrurting  (for  fo  our  author 
»./  .ill  liiv^  W)  from  all  confideraiion  of  another  life,  and  a  fu- 
^>nt  .1' '  'Hiiil  I*     If  fhc  paflions  be  brought  into  the  confultation 
f  ifrl  il.'  y  will  hr  #ip».  to  force  thcmfelves  in,  and  claim  being 
/  <.!/'!;,  \\\i'  jii*I(oncnt  that  is  formed  is  like  to  be  very  unequal 
ani  »ij»<  t'ftain ;   cfpccialiy  conndcring  the  influence  they  have, 
hy  \a^  own  account,  in  brinrln'j;  over  reafon  to  pronounce  on 
tl:cir  fide,  or  at  Icaft  to  come  to  a  kind  of  compofition  with  them. 
It  muft  needs  therefore  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  this  deter- 
mined for  us  by  a  divine  authority;   and  nothing  couid  be  more 
worthy  of  ihe  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  than  to  grant  an  cx- 
tracrdinarv  rcvolalion  for  infini61ir.ff  men  in  what  relates  to  the 
trii?  happinofs  and  perfcflion  of  their  nature,  and  direflirg  them 
;::  tlic  u*v  ih*u  leads  to  it. 

f,!!:ly.  Another  thing  which  it  highly  concerneth  men  to  be 
well  ;r.for!r.cd  of.  rchtcth  to  the  terms  of  their  acceptance  with 
(J'-A^  ar.d  tlie  xr.cir.s  of  rccoi.ciiiation  when  they  have  offended 

•  tiJbglrtie's  V.'-rlr,  tcI.  s. p-  sS^,  %S4-  f  IbU.  p.  37?. 
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him;  and  this  is  a  very  proper  fubjeft  for  a  divine  revelation. 
Dr.  Clarke  had  urged  this,  in  his  Evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed  Religion*.     But  his  Lordfliip,  who  had  undertaken  to 
anfwer  him,  thinks  this  to  be  of  fmall  confequence,  and  fcarce 
worth  enquiring  about.     He  pronounces^  that  **  neither  reafon 
•*  nor  experience  will  lead  us  to  inquire,  what  propitiation  God 
•*  will  accept,  nor  in  what  manner  a  reconciliation  between  the 
••  Supreme  Being,  and  this  worm  man,  is  to  be  madet.*'    Indeed    • 
upon  his  fcheme  it  would  be  to  little  purpofc  to  make  fuch  an 
inquiry,  fince  he  would  have  us  believe  that  God  doth  not  con- 
cern  himfelf  at  all  about  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  nor 
takcth  any  notice  of  their  aflions,  fo  as  to  be  plcafcd  or  difpleafed 
with  them,  or  to  reward  or  punifh  them  on  the  account  of  thofe 
alliens.     I  fliall  not  repeat  what  hath  been  already  offered  to 
(hew  that  this  fcheme  is  contrary  to  reafon,  and,  if  purfued  to 
its  genuine  confequenccs,  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  virtue  and 
good  order  in  the  world.     At  prefent  I  ftiall  only  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  men  are  reafonable  creatures,  moral  agents,  and  if 
God  hath  given  them  a  law,  as  this  writer  fometimes  not  only 
allows,  but  afferts,  and  which  mull  be  acknowledged,  if  the  law 
of  nature  be  God's  law;  then  they  muft  certainly  be  under  in- 
difpenfable  obligations  to  obey   that  law;    nor  can  it  confift- 
ently  be  fuppofed,  that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  is  per- 
feSly  indifferent,  whether  his  reafonable  creatures  obey  his  law 
or  not.     A  tranfgreflion  of  that  law,  which  is  the  will  of  God, 
muft  certainly  have  a  monftrous  malignity  in  it,  as  it  is  an  offence 
committed  by  his  reaYonablc  creatures,  and  the  fubjefts  of  hi$ 
nioral  government,  againft  the  majefty  and  authority,  as  well  as 
goodnefs,  of  the  fupreme  univerfal  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe.     And  how  can  fuch  creatures  as  we  are  pretend  pofi- 
tively  to  pronounce  what  punifhment  fin  deferves,  or  how  far  it 
may  feem  fit  to  God  in  his  governing  wifdom  and  rightcoufnefs 
to  punifh  his  offending  creatures,  or  upon  what  terms  he  will 
pardon  their  tranfgreffions,  and  reflore  them  to  his  grace  and  fa- 
vour, or  how  far  that  pardon  is  to  extend?     Thefe  are  things 
which  raanifeftly  depend  upon  what  fecmcth  moft  fit  to  his  infi- 

•  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revca!ed  Religion,  p.  093. 
-|-  BoliDgbrok«*8  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  Z07. 
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nitc  wifdom,  and  concerning  which  we  could  not  prefume  to 
form  a  certain  judgtnent,  if  be  fiiould  not  declare  his  will  con- 
cerninnr  it. 

As  to  what  our  author  adds,  that  "  repentance,  as  it  implies 
•'  amendment,  is  one  of  the  dofirines  of  natural  religion ;  and 
•*  he  does  not  fo  much  as  fufpcft,  that  any  farther  revelation  is 
••  neceflary  to  eftablifh  it;**  it  will  be  eafily  owned,  that  repen- 
tance and  amendment  are  neceflary  when  we  have  finned  againft 
God;  and  that  this  is  a  do£trine  of  natural  religion :  but  that  this 
alone  is  fufficicnt  to  avert  the.  penalty  we  had  incurred  by  dif- 
obedience,  natural  reafon  cannot  aflure  us.  It  is  certain,  that  to 
eflabllfh  this  rule  in  human  governments  would  go  a  great  way 
to  diflblve  all  order  and  government.  And  who  can  undertake 
to  affirm,  that  in  the  divine  government  it  muft  be  an  eftabliflied 
rule,  that  as  often  as  ev^iJinncrs  repent,  they  mud  not  only  be 
freed  from  the  punHhiodRt  iji^y  had  incurred,  but  be  received  to 
the  divine  favour^  toid  their  intpef fcfl  obedience  rewarded,  as  if 
ihey  Irdd  not  offdnded,  Wittiut>eiy  farther  expedient  to  fecure 
and  vindicate  the  2iutW>/ity^f  H?v  laws?  It  is  evident,  that  in 
the  natural  courfe  of  thinjjs,  as/ordered  by  divine  providence, 
repentance  and  amendmettfc--do  not  avert  many  of  thofe  evils 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  punifhments  of  men's  crimes.  They 
often  labour  under  evils  brought  upon  them  by  thofe  vices  of 
which  they  have  heartily  repented,  and  feci  the  penal  effects  of 
their  evil  courfes,  even  after  they  have  forfaken  them.  And  fince 
by  this  conflitution  the  Author  of  nature  hath  dccliired,  that  re- 
pentance alone  fhall  not  free  men  in  all  cafes  from  punifhment, 
who  can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  that  our  great  offended  fo- 
vereign,  the  mofl  wife  and  righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  may  not  judge  fomething  farther  necefTary  to  fhew  jus 
difpleafure  againil  fin,  and  to  vindicate  the  majefly  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  the  authority  of  his  laws  ?  And  accordingly  the 
natural  fenfe  of  mankind  hath  generally  led  them  to  be  anxioufly 
folicitous,  when  they  were  fcnfible  of  their  having  offended  God, 
to  ufe  fome  means  to  avert  the  divine  difpleafure.  Their  fears 
have  given  occafion  to  much  fuperflition,  and  many  expedients 
have  been  devifcd,  which  have  been  generally  of  fiich  a  kind,  as 
to  fliew  how  improper  judges  men  are  of  thofe  things,  if  left  to 
themfdvcs,     A  divine  revelation  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
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beft  and  furefi  diredion  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  the  fulleft 
fatisfa£lion  to  the  mind.  It  properly  bclongeth  to  God  to  de- 
termine upon  what  terms  he  will  be  propitiated  to  guilty  crea- 
tures, how  far  his  forgivenefs  (hall  extend,  and  what  graces  and 
favours  he  (hall  think  fit  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  laft  thing  I  (hall  mention,  as  what  (hews  the  great  need 
of  divine  revelation,  relates  to  the  rcv/ards  and  puni(hments  of 
a  future  (late.  That  this  is  a  do£lrine  of  vail  importance  to  man- 
kind, for  engaging  them  to  virtue,  and  reft  raining  their  vices, 
appears  from  this  writer's  own  exprcfs  acknowledgments.  Se- 
veral pafTages  were  produced  to  this  purpofe  in  my  ninth  letter. 
At  the  fame  time  he  hath  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  we  have  no 
afTurance  of  it  by  human  rcafon,  but  that  it  rather  Icadeth  us  to 
believe  the  contrary.  And  yet  he  docs  not  pretend  abfolutely 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  evident  to  reafon  there  is  no  fuch  (late  at  all. 
Since  therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  believe  a 
ilate  of  future  retributions,  and  yet  we  have  not  fufficient  afTu- 
rance of  it  by  human  una(rifted  reafon,  it  muft  certainly  be  a 
proper  fubjeft  of  divine  revelation.  Some  of  the  deifts  indeed 
have  in  this  cafe  thought  proper  to  take  a  different  method.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  argument  brought  from  hence  to  (hew  the 
ncceflTity  or  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revelation,  they 
have  pretended,  that  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  a  future  ftate,  is  fo  evident  to  the  natural  reafon  of  mankind, 
and  hath  been  fo  generally  believed  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  revelation  to  affure  men  of  it.  But  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hath  precluded  himfelf  from  this  way  of  arguing, 
lince  he  hath  taken  pains  to  prove,  that  this  doftrine  is  not  found- 
ed in  reafon.  And  though  he  fometimcs  declares  it  to  have 
been  urged  and  recommended  by  the  wife  ft  men  among  the  an- 
cients, he  reprefents  it  as  if  it  were  what  they  regarded  rather  as 
an  ufeful  doftrine  than  a  true  one,  and  as  if  they  did  not  reallV 
believe  it  themfelves,  though  they  thought  it  necclFary  that  the 
people  (hould  believe  it.  He  alfirms,  that  *•  the  greateft  part 
••  of  the  philofophers  did  their  utmoft  to  eftablifh  the  belief  of 
••  rewards  and  puniftiments  in  a  future  life,  that  they  might  a!- 
**  lure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice,  more  efircflually  *."     Yet 
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afterwards  he  tells  us,  that  '*  the  mod  zealous  afieiters  of  a  fupreme 
•*  Being,  and  warmeft  defenders  of  his  providence,  and  they  who 
••  were  the  moft  perfuaded  of  the  neceflity  of  religion  to  prefervc 
*'  government,  either  rejeSed  the  do3rine  of  a  future  ftate,  or 
•'  they  admitted  it  by  halves,  f .  e,  they  did  not  admit  future  pu- 
"  nifhmcnts:"  and  that  •*  this  doftrine  was  never  firmly  enough 
•*  eftablifhed  in  the  philosophical,  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar 
•*  creed."  Yea  he  alTerts,  that  **  it  was  not  only  problematical 
**  in  the  opinions  of  theiftical  philofophers,  but  it  feems  in  fe.- 
**  veral  inftanccs  to  have  had  little  hold  on  vulgar  opinion  :"  as 
he  endeavours  to  (hew,  by  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Cicero, 
Orat.  pro  A.  Cluentio;  which  he  feems  well  pleafed  with,  and 
refers  to  more  than  once*. 

The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
philofophers  believed  it,  and  that  none  of  them  did  fo.  It  is 
wrong  on  the  one  hand  to  pretend,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  done, 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  reafon;  or  on  the  other,  that 
it  is  fo  clear  and  demonftrable  from  human  reafon,  that  there  yrzs 
no  need  of  a  divine  revelation  farther  to  confirm  and  enforce  it. 
The  arguments  for  a  future  ftate  in  general,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
moral  kind,  are  of  great  weight :  but  yet  there  are  fe veral  things 
fo  be  oppofed  to  them,  which  diminifh  the  evidence,  and  will 
minifter  ground  of  fufpicion  and  doubt,  if  confidercd  merely  on 
the  foot  of  natural  reafon.  And  as  to  the  nature,  greatnefs,  and 
duration,  of  thole  future  rewards  and  puniflimcnis,  it  is  evident 
that  unafTiiled  reafon  can  give  us  no  information  concerning  it 
which  can  be  depended  upon.  We  ftand  in  great  need,  therci- 
fore,  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  to  affure  us  of  that  invifibic 
ftate.  This  plainly  follows  from  what  his  Lordfhip  hath  ad- 
vanced. He  reprcfents  *'  the  rewards  and  puniflimems  of  a  fu- 
•*  lure  ftate  as  the  great  bands  that  attach  men  to  revealed  rclb- 
••  gion:"  and  introduces  his  plain  man  as  faying,  that  ••  it  would 
••  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  do6lrines,  to  1<* 
••  them  reft  on  the  authority  of  revelation  t.**  And  he  direftly  de- 
clares, ••  that  this  dofirinc  muft  ftand  on  the  bottom  of  revela- 
**  tion,  or  on  none.  On  this  bottom  it  would  do  fome  good 
**  moft  certainly,  and  it  could  do  no  hurt  J.'.' 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  354,  ZSS'  A^h 
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The  fevcral  confiderations  which  have  been  offered  may  fuf- 
fice  to  fliew  the  need  the  world  flood  in  of  an  extraordinary  re- 
velation :  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded  from 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  that  mankind  have  not  been 
univerfally,  and  at  all  times,  left  without  the  afliftance  of  fuch  a 
revelation.  It  is  particularly  probable,  from  the  circumflances 
of  men  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  that  they  were  not  left  al- 
together deftitute  of  means  that  feemed  fo  neceffary  to  furni(h 
them  with  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their  duty.  This 
writer  himfelf  obferves,  in  a  paflage  cited  above,  that  *'  a  confc- 
*•  quence  of  the  furprize,  inexperience,  and  ignorance,  of  the 
*'  firft  men,  muft  have  been  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  con- 
•*  corning  the  firft  Caufe."  And  that  **  to  prove  the  unity  of 
••  the  firft  Caufe  required  more  obfervation,  and  deeper  reflec- 
•*  lion,  than  the  firft  men  could  make*."  And  after  having  ob- 
fervcd,  that  *'  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are  general,  and 
**  that  reafon  muft  be  employed  to  make  proper  and  neceffary 
••  deduftions  from  thofe  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  in  every 
•*  cafe  that  concerns  our  duty  to  God  and  man,**  he  adds,  that 
•*  human  reafon  being  at  beft  fallible,  and  having  been  little  in- 
•*  formed  by  experience  in  the  early  ages,  a  multitude  of  falfe 
**  deductions,  and  wrong  applications,  could  not  fail  to  be 
♦*  madet.**  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  from  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  and  the  neceflities  of  mankind,  that  he  would  gracioufly 
interpofe  to  make  fome  difcoveries  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will,  in 
the  carlieft  ages,  to  the  firft  parents  and  anccftors  of  the  human 
race,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  their  offspring,  for  inftruct- 
ing  them  in  the  main  important  principles  of  all  religion,  and 
directing  them  in  the  principal  articles  of  moral  duty.  And  as  this 
may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture, 
fo  there  are  feveral  fafts  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  that  almoft 
hcceffarily  lead  us  to  fuch  a  fuppofitlon.  To  this  may  prin- 
cipally  be  afcribed  the  general  belief  of  fome  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  obtained  before  men  had  made  any  con- 
Jiderable  improvements  in  philofophy,  or  the  art  of  reafoning; 
particularly  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fmrnorta- 
liiy  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  which  were  generally  received 

♦  Bolingbrokc'8  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  a59»  t  Ibid.  rol.  v.  p.  Jj4* 
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even  among  the  mod  illiterate  and  barbarous  nations,  and  were 
probably  derived  from  a  tradition  tranfmitted  from  the  firft  age8« 
and  originally  owing  to  divine  revelation.  And  accordingly  it 
has  been  almoil  univerfally  believed  among  mankind,  .that  divine 
revelations  have  been  communicated ;  which  belief  may  be  pro- 
bably afcribed  to  traditional  accounts  of  fuch  revelations,  as  well 
as  to  the  natural  fenfe  men  have  generally  had  of  their  need  of  fuch 
afliflances.  There  has  been  no  fuch  thing  as  mere  natural  reli- 
gion, abftrafling  from  all  divine  revelation,  profeffed  in  any  3\ge, 
or  in  any  nation  of  the  world.  Lord  Bojingbroke,  in  his  inqui- 
ries this  way,  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  China,  and  to  the  fa- 
bulous ages  of  their  hiftory,  anfwering  pretty  much  to  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  when  he  fuppofes  they  were  governed  by  mere 
jiatural  religion^.  But  of  this  he  produceth  no  proofs.  And  if 
the  ages  there  referred  to  relate,  as  they  probably  do,  to  the  early 
patriarchal  times,  the  original  revelation  might  have  be^n  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  degree  of  purity,  though  in  procefs  of  time  it  be- 
came greatly  corrupted  there,  as  well  as  in  other  nations. 

It  adds  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
greatell  men  of  antiquity  feem  to  have  been  fenfible,  that  bare 
reafon  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  enforce  do£lrines  and  laws  with 
a  proper  force  upon  mankind,  without  a  divine  authority  and  re- 
velation. Our  author  obferves,  that  **  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
**  lofophcrs  and  law -givers  did  enforce  their  doflrines  and  laws 
*•  by  a  divine  authority,  and  call  in  an  higher  principle  to  the  af- 
*•  fillance  of  pliilofophy  than  bare  reafon.'*  He  inftances  in  '*  Zq- 
•*  roafter,  Hoftancs,  the  Magi,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Numa,  &c.  and 
"  all  thofc  who  founded  or  formed  religions  and  common weahhs; 
••  who  made  thefe  pretenfions,  and  pafled  for  perfons  divinely 

"  infpired 

♦  BoHncbroke'sWorksjVoI.  V.  p.  2a8,  229.  His  Lordfliip  expreffcs  Win- 
fdf  on  this  head  with  a  caution  and  modeily  not  ufual  with  liini.  He  fiodii 
that  "  among  the  countries  with  which  we  arc  better  acquainted,  he  can 
••  find  none  where  natural  religion  was  eftablifhed  in  its  full  extent  and  puri- 
•*  ty,  as  it  /enris  to  have  been  once  in  China."  It  may  be  obferved  by  the  way, 
that  having  higlily  extolled  the  ancient  Chinefe  fages,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
concifc  manner  in  which  they  exprefied  themfelves,  whenever  they  fpoke  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  And  that  "  their  refining  fucceflbrs  have  endeavoured* 
•*  in  part  at  leaft,  to  found  their  atheifm  upon  wliat  thofc  fages  had  ad- 
"  Tanced.''    Vol.  y.  p.  %^B.    I  think,  according  to  this  account,  there  muft 
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••  infpired  and  commiffioned*.*'  This  fliews  that  they  built  upon 
a  principle  deeply  laid  in  the  human  nature,  concerning  the  need 
we  ftand  in  of  a  divine  authority  and  revelation,  and  which  was 
probably  ftrcngthened  by  fome  remains  of  ancient  traditions  re- 
lating to  fuch  revelations.     But  as  thofe  philofophers  and  law- 
givers he  fpeaks  of  produced  no  proper  and  authentic  creden- 
tials, it  could  not  be  expefted  to  have  a  very  lafting  and  exten- 
(ive  eiFcft;  and  yet  the  very  pretences  to  it  gave  their  laws  and 
inftitutions  a  force,  which  other  wife  they  w^ould  not  have  had. 
But  as  the  feveral  fefts  of  philofophers  in  fubfcquent  ages  among 
|he  Greeks  and  Romans  only  ilood  on  the  foot  of  their  own  rea- 
fonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine  authority,  this  very 
much  hindered  the  effeft  of  their  inftruftions.     And  indeed  the 
bed  and  wlfeft  among  them  confefled  their  fenfe  of  the  want  of 
a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  fomething  of  that  nature. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  fliewn  by  exprefs  teftimonies:  nor 
docs  Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.     He  fays,  •'  it  muft  be  admitted 
*'  that  Plato  infinUates  in  many  places  the  want,  or  the  neccflity 
"  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  difcover  the  external  fervice  God  re- 
'•  quires,  and  the  expiation  for  fin,  and  to  give  ftronger  affur- 
**  ances  of  the  rewards  and  punifhments  that  await  men  in  ano- 
•*  tbcr  world  t."     But  he  thinks  it  abfurd  and  trifling  to  bring 
the  opinion  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  concern- 
ing their  want  of  **  divine  revelation,  and  their  hopes  that  it 
**  would  be  fupplied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want  was  real,  and  that, 
•*  after  it  had  been  long  complained  of,  it  was  fupplied^.'*     He 
altempts  to  (hew  that  their  want  was  not  real,  as  if  he  knew  bet- 
ler  what  they  wanted  than  they  themfelves  did,  and  were  a  more 
proper  judge  of  the  true  ftate  of  their  cafe  than  they  were.     He 

have  been  a  great  obfcurity  in  their  manner  of  exprelHog  themfelves  eon- 

ceroiog  the  Divijaityy  ai\d  that  they  were  greatly  deficient  In  the  in(lru<5tions 

'thev  gave  with  regard  to  this  great  fundamental  article  of  all  religion.    How 

fmj  ftiperior  in  this  refpeft  was  Mofes  to  all  thofe  admired  iages,  in  whofe 

wnongSf  and  in  every  part  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  the  exigence,  the  perfec- 

tioDSy  and  providence  of  God,  are  ailerted  and  defcribed  in  fo  plain  and 

'ftroog  a  manner,  as  is  fitted  to  lead  people  of  common  capacities  to  the  firm 

belief,  obedience,  and  adoradoo  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator 

aad  Governor  of  the  world  I 

♦  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol  v.  p.  tay.  f  Ibid.  p.  2i4»  ai5- 
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repeats  what  he  had  faid  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept 
taught  in  the  gofpel  which  they  did  not  teach :  and  that  **  the 
••  phsenomena  that  difcovered  to  them  the  exiftencc  of  God,  dif- 
••  covejed  the  divine  will  in  all  the  extent  of  moral  obliga* 
••  tion*:"  as  if  it  were  equally  eafy  to  difcover  the  whole  ex^ 
tent  of  moral  olligation,  as  to  difcover  the  cxifience  of  tb9 
Dei-y.  He  adds,  that  **  they  could  not  know  a  revealed  rcli- 
••  gion, -nor  any  real  want  of  it,  before  the  revelation  was  made.*' 
That  they  coiild  not  be  acquainted  with  the  revelation  before  it 
was  given,  will  be  readily  granted;  but  it  doth  not  follow,  that 
they  could  not  be  fenfible  of  their  want  of  it.  He  pronounces 
however,  that  "  their  complaints,  and  their  expeftations,  were 
**  founded  in  proud  curiofity,  and  vain  prefumption.**  It  was 
pride,  it  feems,  to  be  fenfible  of  their  ignorance,  and  need  of 
farther  inftruftion :  it  was  prefumption  to  hope  or  to  defire  any 
farther  illumination  in  things  concerning  which  they  were  in 
doubt,  and  which  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them  to  know* 
He  adds,  that  *'  the  knowledge  they  had  was  fuch  as  the  Author 
**  of  nature  had  thought  fufficient,  fince  he  had  given  them  no 
•*  more;"  and  concludes,  that  *•  for  Dr.  Clarke  to  deduce  from 
•*  the  fuppofed  reafonablenefs  of  their  complaints,  the  neceffity 
'*  of  a  farther  revelation,  is  to  weigh  his  own  opinion  and  theirs 
'*  againft  providence +.**  But  allowing  the  nccellity  of  revda^ 
tion,  there  is  no  juft  pretence  for  arraigning  the  condu£l  of  di- 
vine providence;  for  however  needful  a  revelation  is  fuppofed 
to  be  for  giving  men  full  affTurancc  and  information  concerning 
things  of  high  importance,  yet  thofe  to  whom  that  revelation 
never  was  made  known,  (hall  not  be  accountable  for  what  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing.  Befidcs,  our  author  gees 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  world  had  been  left  all  along 
without  the  affiftance  of  divine  revelation,  and  that  the  heathens 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  religion  than 
they  aflually  did  know.  But  this  is  a  wrong  fuppofition.  God 
had  been  pleafed  to  make  revelations  and  difcoveries  of  himfelf, 
and  of  his  will,  from  the  .beginning;  which,  if  they  bad  been 
duly  improved,  and  carefully  tranfmitted,  as  the  importance  of 
them  defcrved,  would  have  been  of  vaft  advantage.     Great  rt* 

♦  Bolinsbrokc's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  ax;.  f  Ibid.  p.  aao. 
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mains  of  this  original  religion  continued  for  a  long  time  among 
the  nations :  and  thefe  traditions,  together  with  their  own  reafon, 
duly  improved,  might  have  prefer ved  the  main  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  among  them.  And  if,  through* the  negligence 
and  corruption  of  mankind,  this  true  primitive  religion  was  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  and  confounded  in  polythcifm  and  idolatryi 
no  blame  could  be  caft  upon  divine  providence :  nor  could  the 
wifdora  and  righteoufnefs  of  God  have  been  juftly  arraigned, 
though  no  more  had  ever  been  done  for  the  human  race.  But 
fuppofing,  which  was  really  the  cafe,  that  God  was  gracioufly 
pleafed,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner  which  feemed  fitteft  to 
bis  infinite  wifdom,  to  communicate  a  clearer  and  fuller  diC- 
covery  and  revelation  of  his  will  than  had  been  ever  yet  given 
to  mankind,  for  recovering  them  from  the  ignorance,  idolatry^ 
and  corruption,  into  which  they  were  generally  fallen,  this  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  acknowledged  with  great  thankfulnefs,  as  i 
moft  fignal  inftance  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and  love  to  mankind, 
9ind  concern  for  human  happinefs. 

There  is  one  pafTage  more  which  may  deferve  fome  notice. 
Having  obferved,  that  bifhop  Wilkins  feems  to  place  the  chief 
diftindion  of  human  nature  not  in  reafon  in  general,  but  in  re* 
ligion,  the  apprehenfion  of  a  Deity,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
future  ftate,  which  no  creature  below  man  doth  partake  of;  he 
remarks  upon  it,  that  "  they  who  fuppofe  all  men  incapable  to 
**  attain  a  full  knowledge  of  natural  religion  and  theology  with- 
••  out  revelation,  take  from  us  the  very  e {fence  and  form  of  man, 
*'  according  to  the  bifhop,  and  deny  that  any  of  us  have  that 
•'  degree  of  reafon  which  is  necelTary  to  diftinguifh  our  fpecies, 
^*  and  fufEcient  to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of  the  fir  ft  intelligent 
♦•  Caufe  of  all  things*.*'  But  the  bifhop,  by  reprefenting  man 
to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  intended  to  fignify,  that  he  is 
natarally  capable  of  knowing,  and  being  inAru6led  in  it,  which 
the  brutes  are  not:  but  it  is  not  to  be  underftood,  as  if  all  men 
had  naturally  ana6lual  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  contrary 
tofa£l  and  experience:  or  as  if  all  men  were  capable  of  attaining 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  it  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own  rea^^ 
fon,  without  any  inflruftion  or  afTiftance  at  all.     Man's  being 

•  Bolingbrokc*s  Works,  toI.  it.  p;  71. 
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formed  a  religious  creature  does  not  hinder  the  ufc  and  neceffity 
of  inftruflion.  It  is  Aill  fuppofed,  that  all  proper  helps  and 
afliftances  are  to  be  taken  in.  And  notwJthftanding  his  natural 
capacities,  he  would  never  attain  to  fuch  a  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion without  the  affiftance  of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  attain 
to  by  that  affiftance.  Thcfe  things  are  perfeftly  confiftcnt: 
man's  being  in  his  original  dcfign  a  religious  creature,  and  his 
ftanding  in  need  of  divine  revelation  to  inftruft  him  in  religion, 
and  give  him  a  fuller  knowledge  of  it.  Revelation  fuppofes  him 
a  creature  capable  of  religion,  and  applies- to  him  as  fuch. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  that  this  writer,  who 
leaves  no  method  unattempted  which  he  thinks  may  anfwer  his 
dcfign,  fcems  fometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a  true 
divine  revelation,  and  the  mighty  efFefts  it  muft  have  produced, 
if  it  had  aftually  been  made,  with  a  view  to  fhew  that  never 
"^vas  there  any  revelation  really  given  to  mankind.  He  fays, 
that  **  unexceptionable  revelations,  real  miracles,  and  certain 
•'traditions,  could  never  prove  ineffeftual*:''  That  **  if  the 
V  revelations  that  have  been  pretended,  had  not  been  pretended 
**  only;  if  the  fame  divine  wifdom  that  ffiews  both  the  exiftence 
•*  and  will  of  God  in  his  works,  had  prefcribcd  any  particular 
•*  form  of  worlhip  to  mankind,  and  had  infpircd  the  particular 
*'  application  of  his  general  laws,  the  neccflary  confequence 
**  would  have  be<:n,  that  the  fyftem  of  religion  and  government 
•*  would  have  been  uniform  through  the  whole  world,  as  well 
•*  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reafon,  and  the  flate  of  mankind 
••  would  have  arrived  at  human  perfeftiont.*'  He  proceeds  fo 
far  as  to  declare,  that  in  a  fupernatural  difpenfation,  the  dixnne 
o?nnipotence  ftiould  have  impofed  it  on  all  mankind^  fo  as  necef- 
farily  to  engage  their  ajfent\:  And  that  it  mujl  have  forced  con- 
vitiiont  and  taken  away  even  the  poffibility  oj  doubt  f^.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  uhreafonable?  As  if  revelation  could  be  of  no 
ufe  at  all,  except  by  an  irrefiftible  force  it  overpowered  all  men's 
undcrftandings  and  wills.  But  furely,  if  God  gives  men  clear 
difcovcrics  of  his  will  and  their  duty,  this  muft  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  glorious  inftance  of  his  wifdom  and  gopdnefs,  though  be 

*  Bollngbroke's  Worksi  vol.  iv.p.  224.  +  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  aoi. 

}:  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  %(>T*  $  Ibid.  p.  aio> 
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does  not  abfolutely  conftrain  them  to  aflent,  which  would  be  to 
take  away  their  free  agency,  and  to  deftroy  the  ceconomy  of  his 
providence.  May  we  not  here  apply  in  the  cafe  of  revelation 
what,  he  himfelf  faith  with  regard  to  reafon  ?  •*  It  may  be  truly 
•*  faid,  that  God,  when  he  gave  us  reafon,  left  us  to  our  free-will, 
•*  to  inakc  a  proper  or  improper  ufe  of  it ;  fo  that  we  arc  obliged 
•*  to  our  Creator,  for  a  certain  rule,  and  fuHiciant  means  of  ar- 
"  riving  at  happincfs,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourfelves  when 
"  we  fail  of  it.  It  is  not  reafon,  but  perverfo  will,  that  makes 
*'  men  fall  fhort  of  attainable  happincfs.  And  we  are  felf-con- 
••  demned  when  we  deviate  from  the  rule*.**  This  holds  firong. 
ly  with  regard  to  revelation.  God  hath  been  graciouJly  oleafcd 
to  reveal  do6lnnes  and  laws  to  mankind,  of  great  iife  abd,a3xan« 
tagc  for  inllru6ling  them  in  the  knowledge  of  religiooL  'anl 
refting  them  in  the  way  to  happinefs.  But.wlien^qp  ws  (_ 
this,  and  confirmed  that  revelation  with  fuflicient  crejiebtials,*Ui 
be  thinks  fit,  as  the  wife  moral  Governor,  to  le^ve  themlto  tjieir 
free-will,  and  the  exercife  of  their  own  moral  powers^ -aild  thus 
deals  with  them  as  reafonable  creatures,  and  moral  agents.  If 
they  do  not  receive,  and  make  a  right  ufe  of  this  advantage,  the 
divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  their  owa 
obftinacy  and  perverfencfs. 

.  But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  given,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
come  with  fuch  force  as  irrefiftibly  to  conftrain  men's  aflent, 
and  though  it  fail  of  producing  all  thofe  effefts  which  might  be 
juftly  expected,  and  wliich  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce,  yet 
it  may  be  of  very  great  ufe  and  benefit  to  mankind.  This  writer 
reprefents  the  general  reformation  of  men  as  an  impoflible  thing: 
He  obfervcs,  that  neither  human  nor  divine  laws  have  been  able 
to  reform  the  manners  of  men  cffcftually:  yet  he  owns,  that 
f*  this  is  fo  far  from  making  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  any 
••  means  that  tend  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  unnecefTarv, 
••  that  it  makes  them  all  more  neceflary. — ^And  that  nothing 
••  (hould  be  negle£led  that  tends  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  and 
«•  all  the  do6lrines  oi  natural  religion.  And  that  nothing  may 
**  icem  in  fpeculation  fo  proper  to  this  purpofe,  as  a  true  revela- 

♦  Bolingbroke'c  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  48S. 
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t 

Lord  B.olingbrok6  strange  Rcpujinfation  of  the  Jewijk  JiiVi* 
lalion — His  Attempts  againjl  the  Truth  of  the  Mofaic  Hiftory-^ 
The  Antiquity  y  Impartiality^  and  great  Ufrfulnefs  of  that  Hif 
toryfhewn — The  Pretence^  that  Mofes  was  not  a  contemporary 
Author^  and  that  his  Hiflory  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral 
Tiftimony^  and  that  there  is  no  Proof  that  the  Pentateuch 
ivas  written  by  Mofes,  examined — The  Mofaic  Hi/lory  and 
Laws  not  forged  in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  nor  in  that  of  tie 
Kings,  nor  *after  the  Babylonifh  Captivity — The  Charge  of 
Inconfifiencies  in  the  Mofaic  Accounts  confidtred — The  grant 
Objedian  againjl  the  Mofaic  Hiflory,  drawn  from  the  incro 
dible  Nature^  of  the  Pails  themfelves^  examined  at  large-^Tki 
Reafon  and  Propriety  of  ereQing  the  Mofaic  Polity — N$ 
Abfurdity  in  fuppofing  God  to  have  feleSed  the  Jews  as  a  pe- 
culiar  People — The  great  and  amazing  Difference  between 
them  and  the  heathen  Nations,  as  to  the  Acknowledgment  and 
Adoration  of  the  one  true  God^  and  him  only — The  good  EffeBs 
of  the  Jcwifli  Confutation,  and  the  valuable  Ends  which  were 
anfweii'dbyit — //  is  nojujl  OijeHion  againjl  the  Truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  Hands  of  the  Jews% 

SIR, 

HAVING  confidered  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered 
with  regard  to  divine  revelation  in  general,  I  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  objeftions  he  has  advanced  againft  the  Jcwifh  and 
Chriftian  revelation.  Of  the  latter  he  fomctimes  fpeaks  with  feem- 
ing  rcfpcftand  decency;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  he  fcts 
no  bounds  to  inveftive  and  abufe.  He  here  allows  himfdf 
without  rcfcrve  in  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  reproach.  Far  from 
admittiDg  it  to  be  a  true  divine  revelation,  he  every-where  rc- 
prefcnts  it  as  the  very  word  conftitution  that  ever  pretended  to 
a  divine  original,  and  as  even  worfe  thanatheifm. 

Bcfidcs  occaflonal   pafTages  every-where  interfperfed  in   his 
writings  there  are  fomc  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  fets  himfelf 

purpofely 
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purpofely  and  at  large  to  expofe  the  Mofaic  revelation.  This  is 
t,he  principal  defign  of  the  long  letter  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  occafioned  by  one  of  Archbifliop  Tillotfon*s  fermons :  as 
alfo  of  the  fecond  feftion  of  his  third  eflay  in  the  fourth  volume* 
which  is  on  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Monoiheifm;  and  of  the 
fifteenth,  twentieth,  twenty*firft,  feventy-thiird,  fevcnty-lifAj  of 
his  Fragments  and  Eflays  in  the  fifth  volume. 

In  confidering  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objeftions  againft  the  holy 
fcriptures  of  the  OldTeftament,  and  efpecially  againft  the  books 
of  Mofes,  I  fliall  diftinCily  examine  what  he  hath  offered  againft 
the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory,  and  againft  the  divine  authority 
[>f  the  facrcd  writings.  This  is  the  method  he  himfclf  hath 
pointed  out  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  occafioned  by  one  of 
Archbifliop  Tillotfon's  ferrtons.- 

I  fhall  begin  with  confidering  his  obje3ions  againft  the  truth 
of  the  hiftor}^  But  firft  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  fome 
^eral  obfervations  upon  the  fcripture  hiftory,  and  efpecially  that 
Mrhich  is  contained  in  the  Mofaic  writings. 

And  firft,  it  deferves  our  veneration  aind  regard  on  the  account 
[)f  its  great  antiquity.  We  have  no  accounts  that  can  in  any 
iegree  be  depended  upon,  or  that  have  any  pretence  to  be  re- 
reived  as  authentic  records,  prior  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  or  in- 
leed  till  fome  ages  after  it  was  written.  But  though  it  relateth 
:6  the  moft  ancient  times,  it  is  obfervable  that  it  doth  not  run  up 
:he  hiftory  to  a  fabulous  and  incredible  antiquity,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans,  and  fome  other  nations  did.  Mofes's  account 
>f  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  general  deluge,  &c. 
reduces  the  age  of  the  world  within  the  rules  of  a  moderate 
:omputation,  perfeftly  confiflent  with  the  beft  accounts  we  have 
>f  the  origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of  cities  and  empires,  the 
novelty  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  of  the  moft  ufcful  inventions 
>f  human  life:  all  which  leads  us  to  adign  an  age  to  the  world 
^hich  comports  very  well  with  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  but  is  no 
«ray  compatible  with  the  extravagant  antiquities  of  other  eaftern 
nations. 

Another  thing  which  fliould  greatly  recommend  the  fcripture 
liftory  to  our  own  efteem,  is  the  remarkable  fimplicity  and  im- 
)artiality  of  it.  It  contains  a  plain  narration  of  fa6ls,  delivered 
a  a  fimple  unaffefted  ilyle,  without  art  %x  ornament.     And  nc- 

ver 
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vet  was  there  any  hiftory  that  difcovered  a  more  equal  and  un- 
biafled  regard  to  truth.  Several  things  are  there  recorded,  which, 
if  the  hiflorian  had  not  laid  it  dowo  as  a  rule  to  himfelf,  not  only 
not  to  contradi£l  the  truth,  but  not  to  conceal  or  difguife  it, 
would  not  liave  been  mentioned.  Of  this  kind  is  what  our  author 
refers  to  concerning  Jacob's  obtaining  the  birth- right  and  blei&ng 
by  a  fraud*.  For  though  it  is  plain,  from  the  prophecy  that  was 
given  forth  before  the  birth  of  the  children,  that  the  blening  was 
originally  defigned  for  Jacob  the  younger  in  preference  to  £fatt 
the  elder,  yet  the  method  Jacob  took,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother 
Hehekka,  to  engage  his  father  Ifaac  to  pronounce  the  blefling 
upon  him,  had  an  appearance  of  art  and  circumvention,  which, 
confidering  the  known  j'ealoufy  and  antipathy  between  the  £do- 
mites  and  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  the  occafion  it  might  give  to 
the  former  to  infult  and  reproach  the  latter,  it  might  be  expe6led 
an  Ifraelitifh  hiftorian  would  have  endeavoured  to  conceal.  To 
the  fame  impartial  regard  to  truth  it  is  owing,  that  Reuben's  in^i 
cefl,  and  that  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar,  from 
which  defcended  the  principal  families  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Judah, 
are  recorded :  as  is  alfo  the  cruel  and  perfidious  a£l  of  Simeoa 
and  Levi,  the  latter  Mofes's  own  anccftor,  and  the  curfe  pro* 
nounced  upon  them  by  Jacob  on  the  account  of  it.  This  writer 
indeed,  who  feems  determined  at  all  hazards,  and  upon  every  fup. 
pofition,  to  find  fault  with  the  facred  liiilorians,  has  endeavoured 
to  turn  even  their  impartiality  to  their  difadvantage.  Having 
mentioned  common  Jinji  and  common  honefly^  he  fays,  that  *'  the 
••  Jews,  or  the  penmen  of  their  traditions,  had  fo  little  of  cither, 
*'  thai  they  reprefent  fomctimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacob,  and  fome« 
*'  times  a  faint  like  David,  by  cliara6lcrs  that  belong  to  none  but 
•*  the  worft  of  men+."  This  according  to  our  author's  manner 
is  highly  exaggerated.  But  I  think  nothing  can  be  a  ilronger 
proof  of  the  moft  unreafonable  prejudice,  than  to  produce  that 
as  an  inllance  of  the  want  of  common  fenfe  and  common  hontjiy^ 
in  thofe  writings,  which  in  any  ojbgr  writers  in  the  world  would 
be  regarded  as  the  higheft  proof  of  their  honefty,  their  candour, 
and  impartiality ;  viz.  their  not  taking  pains  to  difguife  or  conceal 
the  faults  of  the  moil  eminent  of  their  anceftors;  efpccially  when 

*  Boliogbrokc's  Works,  vo!.  iii.  p.  304.  \  Ibid.  vol.  y.  p.  194- 
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it  appears,  that  this  is  not  done  from  a  principle  of  malignity, 
or  to  detra£l  from  their  merits,  fmce  their  good  anions,  and  the 
worthy  parts  of  their  character,  are  alfo  impartially  rcprefented, 
but  merely  from  a  regard  to  truth,  ^nd  from  an  unaffe£led  ftm* 
plicity,  which  every- where  appears  in  their  writings,  in  a  manner 
fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  biilorians,  and  which  de« 
rives  a  mighty  credit  to  all  their  narrations.  But  what  above  all 
(hews  the  impartiality  of  Mofes,  and  of  the  other  facred  hiftorians 
of  the  Old  Teftaraent,  is,  ihcir  relating  without  difguifc,  not  only 
the  faults  of  their  great  men,  but  the  frequent  revolts  and  infide- 
lities of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  punifhracnts  which  befcl  them  oa 
that  account.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  indeed  difcovered,  what  no 
man  but  himfelf  would  have  been  apt  to  fufpeft,  that  even  thi« 
was  intended  to  flatter  their  pride  and  vanity;  '^  becaufc  though 
**  they  arc  reprefentcd  as  rebellious  children,  yet  ftiil  as  favourite 
**  children — Notwithftanding  all  their  revolts,  God's  prcdileaion 
*'  for  this  chofen  people  ftill  fubfifts. — And  he  renews  his  pro- 
**  mifes  to  them  of  future  glory  and  triumph^-r-a  Mefliah,  a  king- 
*•  dom  that  (hould  deftroy  all  others,  and  laft  eternally*.'* — As 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah,  which  he  here  refers  to  as  pro- 
mifed  to  the  Jews,  it  was  to  be  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  and  was  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  alone,  but  to  be  of  general 
benefit  to  mankind.  And  even  the  rejecting  of  that  Mefliah  by 
the  body  of  their  nation,  and  the  puniihments  and  defolations  to 
which  this  (hould  expofe  them,  were  foretold.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly  a  moil  extraordinary  expedient  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a 
people,  to  reprefent  them  as  having  carried  it  moft  ungratefully 
towards  God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  though  not  abfolutely  and 
finally  rejefled,  yet  as  having  frequently  drawn  upon  themfelvcs 
the  > moft  fignaleflcQs  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  If  the  view  of 
the  facred  hiftorians  had  been  to  flatter  the  pride  and  prefumption 
of  that  people,  furely  they  might  have  reprefented  them  as  the 
obje3s  of  the  divine  favour,  without  giving  fuch  an  account  of 
their  condufl ;  from  which  their  enemies  have  taken  occaQon 
bitterly  to  reproach  them,  as  the  moft  ungrateful  and  obflinate 
race  of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  them  to  record  £a6is  which  feeni^i  to  give  fuch  a  difad- 

*  BoUngbroko'i  Worksi  ?gL  ul  p.  %^n 
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vantageous  idea  of  their  nation,  but  an  honeft  and  impanial  re* 
gard  to  truth,  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  biflorians. 

But  that  which  efpecially  diilinguiiheth  Mofes,  and  the  other 
facrcd  hiftorians,  is  the  fpirit  of  unaffcSed  piety  that  every-where 
breathes  in  their  writings.  We  may  obferve  throughout  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  tlie  Deity,  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  great 
name,  a  defire  of  promoting  his  true  fear  and  worihip,  and  the 
prahice  of  righteoufnefs,  and  to  engage  men  to  a  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  his  holy  and  excellent  laws.  Their  hiftory  was  not 
written  merely  for  political  ends  and  views,  or  to  gratify  curiofity,  . 
but  for  nobler  purpofes.  The  Mofaical  hiftory  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  by  the  author's  own 

[  acknowledgment,  is  an  article  of  the  higheft  moment  in  religion- 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of  man,  of  his  prinutive 
ilatc,  and  his  fall  from  that  ilaic,  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  tlie 
mofl  remarkable  event  that  ever  happened  to  mankind,  oi  the 
lives  of  fome  of  the  patriarchs, , and  of  many  mpft  fignal  afis  of 
]>rovidence,  upon  which  depended  the  ere3ion  and  eftablifhment 
ot  a  facrcd  polity,  the  proper  defign  of  which  was  to  engage  men 
to  the  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  MiJcer  and 
Oovernor  of  the  world,  and  of  him  only,  in  oppofition  to  all 
idolatry  and  polytheifni.  The  recording  •thefe  things  was  not 
only  of  immediate  ufc  to  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
fifil  puhlifhcd,  but  hath  had  a  great  efle^l  in  all  ages  ever  Gnce, 
in  promote  a  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  thofc  who 
l.-av!  received  thcfc  farred  writings ;  and  it  tended  aHo  to  prepare 
ll.c  way  for  the  lafl  and  nioft  perfcft  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
t}i;tt  was  ever  given  to  mankind.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more 
iiNjufl  tlian  the  ccnfure  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  pafs  on  a  great  part 
i>i  tlie  Mofaic  hiftory,  that  it  is  fit  only  to  amufe  children oiik^ , 
Let  us  now  confidcr  the  objeclions  he  hath  advanced  agaiuft 
tlii'>  Iiiftory. 

And  firft,  he  urges  that  Mofcs  was  not  a  contemporary  author. 
Tiiis  is  not  true  with  refpcft  to  a  confiderable  part  of  the  hiftory 

:  j'jcorded  in  the  Pentateuch.     Many  of  the  things  which  are  moft^ 
oi/jc6icd  againft,  efpecially  the  e;;traGrdinary  fafcls  done  in  Eg)'pt, 
cii  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law  at  Sinii,^  and  dur*  . 

*  Boliogbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  304. 
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ing  the  fojouming  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  were  thingil 
to  which  Mofes  was  not  only  contemporarj',  but  of  which  hd 
was  himfelf  an  feye-witnefs.    As  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory  which 
is  contained  in  the  book  of  Gencfis,  and  which  relateth  to  events 
which  happened  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  it  cannot  be  juftly  ob- 
jefted  againft  on  Ihat  account ;  except  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule* 
that  no  hiftory  is  to  be  believed^  which  was^  written  by  an  author 
who  was  not  contemporary  to  all  the  fafts  which  he  relates.  But 
this  has  never  yet  been  allowed  as  a  maxim  in  judging  of  the 
credit  of  any  hiftory ;  and,  if  admitted,  would  difcard  fome  of  the 
beft  hiftories  now  in  the  world.     Nor  does  our  author  himfelf 
pretend  to  infift  upon  it  as  a  general  rule :  but  he  wants  to  know 
"  where  Mofes  got  his  materials,  when  he  wrote  the  book  of 
"  Gencfis.**     A  moft  unrcafonable  demand  at  this  diftance  of 
time  I     As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book,  which  relates  to 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Ifaac,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  and 
to  the  firft  fettlcment  of  the  tfraelites  in  Egypt,  thefe  are  cvi- 
deiitly  things  of  which  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  full  in- 
formation.    And  with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham,  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Mofes 
are  generally  very  fliort ;  confifting  for  the  moft  part  of  little 
more  than  the  genealogies  of  perfons  and  families,   interfperfed 
with  a  few  brief  anecdotes,  the  memory  of  which  was  eafily  pre- 
ferved.     The  moft  remarkable  event  during  that  period,  and  of 
which  Mofes  ogives  the  moft  particular  account  j  was  the  univerfal 
deluge.     And  this  muft  have  been  then  very  well  known.     His 
not  giving  into  the  extravagant  antiquities  of  fome  of  the  eaftcrn 
nations,  and  his  not  attemptinglo  fill  up  that  period  with  fuch 
fabulous  romantic  accounts  as  have  been  invented  fince  his  time, 
among  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahometans,  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  in  his  favour;  and  the  plainnefs,  fimplicity,  and  impartial 
Ipvc  of  truth,  which,  as  hath  been  already  obfervcd,  appears  in 
^u$  hiftory,  makes  it  rcafonable  to  believe,  that  he  had  the  ac- 
counts he  gives  from  memorials  which  he  knew  might  be  de^ 
pcnded  upon.     What  ways  they  had  of  tranfrtiitting  the  memory 
of  things  in  thofe  ancient  times,  we  cannot  at  this  diftance  dif- 
tinftly  explain,  but  that  they  had  feveral  ways  of  doing  this  we 
toay  be  well  affured.    And  it  has  been  often  obferved  by  learned 
men,  through  how  few  ftagcs  the  tradition  might  run  fi  om  Adarti 
VOL.  II*  G  to 
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to  Abraham,  and  from  him  to  Mofcs,  confidering  the  long  livef 
of  the  firft  men*.  The  only  thing  mentioned  by  this  writer  as 
what  Mofes  could  not  have  received  by  hiftory  or  tradition,  is 
the  circumftantial  account  given  by  him  of  the  creation  of  the 
world:  with  regard  to  which  he  obferves,  that  *'  Adam  him- 
•*  felf  could  only  have  related  to  him  fome  of  the -circuraftances 
**  of  the  fixth  day,  but  nothing  that  preceded  this."  It  will  be 
eafily  allowed,  that  the  account  of  this  muft  have  been  originally 
owing  to  extraordinar}v revelation.  And  very  worthy  it  was  of 
the  divine  wifdom  to  grant  fuch  a  revelation  to  the  firft  parents 
and  anceftors  of  the  human  race,  fince  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it;  and  our 
author  himfelf  owns,  that  "  it  leads  men  to  acknowledge  a  Su- 
**  preme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meaneft  underftand- 
•*  ingt."  And  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  the  account 
of  this  was  tranfmitted  with  great  care  from  our  firft  parents  to 
their  defcendants,  and  preferved  among  the  moft  religious  of 
them :  which  might  the  better  be  done,  if,  as  is  very  probable, 
the  obfervance  of  the  feventh  day  was  appointed  from  the  begin- 
ning to  preferve  the  memorial  of  it.  So  that  the  prefervation 
of  this  very  important  tradition  may  be  accounted  for,  even  ab- 
ftrafting  from  Mofes's  divine  infpiration,  which,  if  in  any  thing 
tradition  had  become  imperfeS,  might  eafily  enable  him  to  fupply 
the  defefts  of  it. 

Another  ohjeflion,  on  which  his  Lordlhip  feems  to  lay  a  great 
flrefs,  for  invalidating  the  authority  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  is, 
that  the  principal  fafts  arc  not  confirmed  by  collateral  teftiroony: 
and  by  collateral  tcftimony  he  underftands,  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
who  had  no  common  intercft  of  country,  religion,  or  profeflGbn}- 
But  fuch  collateral  teftimony  as  this  is  no  way  neceffary  to  the 
authenticity  of  hiftory.  Many  hiftorics  are  very  reafonably  be- 
lieved which  have  no  fuch  collateral  teflimony  to  confirm  them. 
Such  teftimony  is  frequently  not  to  be  had,  nor  could  reafon- 
ably be  expefted  with  relation  to  many  of  the  fafls  recorded  by 

*  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  great  length  of  men's  lives,  as  recorded  id  tlie 
Mofaic  hiftory,  to  be  an  objedion  againft  it.  Eflay  on  Miracles,  p.  aoft. 
But  Lord  Bolingbroke  allows,  that  the  lives  of  men  in  the  Itrft  agesof  tbc 
world  were  probably  much  longer  than  ours.    Vol.  iii.  p.  144. 

i  Boiingbrcke's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  153;  J  Ibid.  p.  aSx,  aSi. 
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Mofes.  As  to  that  part  of  the  Mofaic  hillory,  which  relateth 
to  the  times  of  greateft  antiquity,  little  help  caii  be  expefied 
from  collateral  teftimony,  fince  there  is  no  hiftory  of  thofe  times 
now  extant  fo  ancient  as  his  own.  And  yet  there  are  confider- 
able  traces  of  tradition  which  have  been  preferved  among  other 
nations,  concerning  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  during 
that  period,  as  hath  been  often  fliewn  by  learned  men  * ;  efpecially 

with 

*  His  Lordfhip  frequently  fpeaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  attenfipt^ 
made  by  the  learned  to  fupport  the  hiftory  of  Mofes  by  collateral  teftimonics^ 
thofe  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  and  even  Greeks.  See  parti- 
cularly vol.  iii.  p.  a8o,  aSr.  Yet  he  fays,  "  The  man  who  gives  the  lead 
**  credit  to  the  MoHiic  hiftory,  will  agree  very  readily,  that  thcfe  five  books 
"  contain  traditions  of  a  very  great  antiquity ;  fome  of  which  were  preferved 
**  and  prof>agateJ  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  and  by  other 
•*  hiftorians  as  well  as  Moles.  Many  of  them  may  be  true,  though  they  will 
**  not  ferve  as  vouchers  for  one  another."  And  he  farther  obferves,  tliat 
**  three  or  four  ancient  neighbouring  nations,  of  whom  v/e  have  fome  know- 
**  Jcdge,  feemed  to  have  a  common  fund  of  traditions,  which  they  varied  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  diftcrcnt  fyftems  of  religion,  philofophy,  and  policy.** 
Ibid.  p.  a8i.  And  iince  he  here  fuppcfes,  that  the  nations  he  refers  to  had 
di£Ferent  fyftems  of  religion  and  policy,  and  were  evidently  neither  of  the 
famecountrVf  nation,  or  religion,  v/idi  the  people  of  Ifracl,  the  tcftimonies 
they  give  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mofaic  writings  may  be  juftly  regarded 
as  collateral  teftimony^  even  according  to  the  account  he  hinifclf  is  pleafed  to 
give  of  it,  viz.  that  it  is  the  teftimony  of  thofe  ivbo  bad  no  common  intercji  of 
country^  relighriy  or  profeffion.  So  that  after  all  his  clamours  ap;alnft  the  Mofaic 
hiftory  for  want  o/t  collateral  uft'umny^  he  himfelf  in  effeiflowns,  that,  in  fe- 
Tcral  inftaoces  at  leaft,  and  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  fails  tliere  related, 
collateral  tefHmonies  may  be  produced,  which  therefore  are  very  properly 
taken-noticc  of  by  the  learned.  Thcfe  teftimonlcs  relate  to  fevcral  things  in 
Ac  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  long  lives  of  the  f.rft  men — Ll»e 
general  deluge,  with  fome  of  the  remarkable  particulars  recorded  by  Mcfcs 
relating  to  it — the  deftrudlion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  excjllcnt  chai- 
adcr  of  Abraham,  and  fcveral  particulars  In  his  life,  antl  that  oflfaac  and 
Jacob— Jofeph's  being  envied  by  his  brethren,  and  fold  into  Egypt — his 
great  advancement  there,  and  wife  adminiftration,  and  prcferving  Egypt  ia 
a  time  of  famine — many  things  relating  to  Mofes  himfelf— his  great  wifdom 
—his  being  oppofed  by  the  Egyptian  magicians — his  leading  the  Ifraelitc? 
bat  of  Egypt,  whitft  the  Egyptians  who  purfued  them  were  conjpclled  to 
defift — his  bringing  them  through  the  deferis  of  Arabia  to  Mount  Sinal — 
the  law  given  by  him  as  from  God — his  coble  notions  of  the  Deity,  and 
prohibiting  the  reprefenting  or  worflrlpping  him  by  any  corporrl  images— 
icany  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  law,  different  frum  ihcfc  of  c:!:cr  nations. 
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with  relation  to  that  which  is  the  moft  extraordinary  of  them  all, 
the  univerfdl  deluge.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  falfe  and  con- 
trary  to  known  faft,  than  what  this  writer  boldly  affirms,  that 
*•  the  tradition  of  Noah's  deluge  is  vouched  by  no  other  authority 
*•  than  that  of  Mofes;  and  that  the  memory  of  that  catafirophe 
**  was  known  only  to  one  people,  and  preferved  in  one  corner  of 
•'  the  earth*."  Not  only  has  there  been  a  general  tradition  in 
confirmation  of  it  +,  but  there  are  many  proofs  of  it  all  over  the 
earth,  many  phaenomena  which  plainly  lead  us  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  fuch  a  deluge,  and  which  cannot  otherwife 
be  reafonably  accounted  for. 

With  refpefl  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory  which  relateth  to  the 
laws  given  to  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  extraordinary  fafts  whereby 
the  authority  of  thofe  laws  was  eftablifhed,  they  were  not  only 
things  of  which  Mofes  had  certain  knowledge,  and  in  which  he 
could  not  be  miftaken,  but  they  were  of  a  moft  public  nature, 
and  to  which  the  whole  nation  were  witnefles.  The  fafts  were 
of  fuch  a  kind,  that  the  accounts  of  them  could  not  poffibly  have 
been  impofed  by  Mofes  at  that  time  upon  the  people,  if  they  bad 
not  been  true,  nor  could  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  were  done  before  their  eyes,  if  they  had  not  been  done. 
And  thefe  fafts  having  been  all  along  from  that  time  received  by 
that  people,  together  with  the  laws  in  confirmation  of  which  they 
were  wrought,  furniflieth  a  proof  of  authenticity  to  this  part  of 
the  Mofaic  hiftory,  which  can  fcarce  be  paralleled  in  any  other. 

I  do  not  fee  how  the  force  of  this  can  be  avoided,  fuppofmg 
Mofes  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this  is  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  thinks  cannot  be  proved.  He  has  made  a 
kind  of  reprefentation  after  his  own  way  of  what  Mr.  Abbadie 
has  offered  to  this  purpofe ;  and  adds,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  example  of  greater  trifling  J.     But  whofoever  will  take 

The  reader  may  fee  moft  of  thefe  things  colle^ed  by  Grotiut  de  Verity  RcH^^ 
Ckrifi,  lib.  i.  fee.  i6.  I  think  any  impartial  perfon  v/ill  beof  opiniooy  that 
there  is  as  much  collateral  teftimony  as  could  be  reafonably  expeded  con* 
cemin^  things  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  and  from  perfonswho  were  not  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  or  religion,  and  federal  of  whom  were  profefled  enemies  to  both. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

•}■  See  concerning  this,  Groths  de  Verit,  RcHg,  Chrjfi,  lib.  1.  fcc.  j6«    Sec 
alfo  Revelation  exasnined  ivztb  Candour^  part  i.  diftert.  139  14. 

i  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  275,  276. 
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pains  to  examine  the  argument,  not  as  he  is  plcafed  to  reprefent 
it,  but  as  It  ftands  in  Mr.  Abbadie*s  own  book,  will  find  how 
little  he  has  offered  that  can  in  any  degree  take  off  the  force  of 
his  reafoning.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  know  what  greater  proof  can 
rcafonably  be  defired  of  Mofes's  being  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch than  is  given.  The  whole  nation,  among  whom  thofe 
books  have  been  always  received  with  great  veneration,  as  contain- 
ing the  moll  authentic  accounts  of  their  hiftory  and  their  laws, 
have  conllanily  attributed  them  to  Mofes.  All  thofe  of  foreiga 
nations  that  have  mentioned  their  hiftoiy  or  their  laws,  have  al- 
ways fuppofed  Mofes  to  have  been  the  author  of  them.  Never 
has  it  been  denied  till  thcfe  latter  ages,  after  fo  long  a  poffeffion, 
upon  fome  cavils  and  exceptions,  which  are  really  trifling,  and 
ivliicii  have  been  fufEciently  anfwered.  And  if  all  this  will  not  bo 
allowed  to  be  a  proof,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  of  this  nature 
jBiould  ever  be  proved.  It  hath  all  the  proof  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  can  admit  of;  and  it  would  be  unreafonable,  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  own  acknowledgment,  to  demand  more.  "  Com- 
**  mon  fcnfe,"  fauh  he,  "  requires  that  every  thing  propofed  to 
•*  the  underftanding,  (hould  be  accompanied  with  fuch  proof  as 
**  the  nature  of  it  can  furnlfh.  He  who  requires  more,  is  guilty  of  I  •  •; 
**  abfurdity ;  he  who  requires  lefs,  of  raflinefs *.**  j 

There  is  then  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  defired  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  that  the  books  containing  the  original  hiftory  and  laws  givea 
to  the  people  of  Ifrael  were  written  by  Mofes,  as  the  whole  na- 
tion to  whom  the  hiftory  belonged,  and  who  were  governed  by 
thofe  laws,  and  received  them  as  the  rule  of  their  polity,  have 
conflantly  affirmed.  Andof  this  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  com- 
petent witneffes.  His  Lordfhip  indeed,  witii  a  view  to.  (hew 
how  little  the  teftimony  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
how  eafily  thofe  laws  might  be  impofed  upon  them,  memions 
*^  the  little  time  that  it  took  to  eflablifh  the  divine  authority  of 
••  the  Alcoran  among  the  Arabs,  a  people  not  more  incapable  to 
•*  judge  of  Mahomet  and  his  book,  than  we  may  fuppofe  the 
♦*  Ifraelitcs  to  have  been  to  judge  of  Mofes  and  his  book,  if  he 
**  left  any,  whether  of  law  alone,  or  of  hiftory  and  law  botht.*' 
But  this  obfervation  is  little  to  the  purpofe.  The  Arabians  were 
fufficient  vouchers,  that  the  Alcoran  was  the  book  left  them  by 

f  Boliogbroke*d  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  446.  |  lb,  p.  178. 
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Mahomet,  containing  the  revelations  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven.     In  this  they  arc  to  be  credited.     So  are 
the  Jews,  that  the  books  containing  the  original  hiflory  and  laws 
of  tiicir  nation  were  written  by  Mofcs.  As  to  the  divine  authority 
of  tliofc  laws,  this  muft  be  tried  by  other  arguments.     But  how- 
ever ilupid  we  may  fuppofe  the  Arabians  to  have  been,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  Mahomet  to  have  made  them  be- 
lieve, that  they  thcrafelves  had  heard  his  laws  diftinftly  delivered 
with  the  moft  amazing  folcmnity  from  heaven  in  the  prefcmre  of 
above  fix  hundred  thoufand  men,  if  there  had  been    no  fuch 
thing:  or  that  he  wrought  a  feries  of  ftupendous  miracles  before 
their  eyes,  if  he  had  not  done  fo.     And  accordingly  he  was  too 
wife  to  put  the  proof  of  his  own  divine  mifiion,  or  of  the  autho- 
rity of  his  laws,  upon  fafts  of  fuch  a  nature :  which  would  have 
been  the  moft  effcftual  way  he  could  have  taken  to  deteft  and 
cxpofe  his  own  impofture.     But  he  pretended  t6  have  received 
communications  and  revelations  from  heaven,  the  truth  of  which 
depended  upon  his  own  credit.     The  fame  obfervation  may  be 
made  concerning  thofe  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  who 
pretended  to  have  received  their  laws  from  the  gods,  as  Minos, 
Numa,  and  others.  None  of  them  ever  put  the  proof  of  the  divine, 
authority  of  their  laws  upon  public  facli  of  the  moft  miraculous 
and  extraordinary  nature,  done  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people, 
and  for  the  truth  of  which- they  appealed  to  themt     They  pre- 
tended to  dircftions  from  oracles,  or  to  fccrct  communications 
with  the  deity,  of  which  the  people  had  no  proof,  and  which 
they  received  folely  upon  their  authority.     But  Mofes  put  the 
proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  his  laws  upon  fenfiblc  fafts,  of 
the  moft  public  nature,  and  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  thefe  laws  were  given,  were  witneffes.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  people,  at  the  time  when  thefe  laws  were  deliver- 
ed, concerning  thofe  fafts  as  done  in  their  fight,  and  which  they 
themfelves  could  not  poflibly  deny.     The  accounts  of  thofe  fafts 
arc  fo  interwoven  with  the  laws,  that  they  cannot  be  feparatcd. 
Some  of  the  principal  motives  to  engage  th6  people-to  an  obfer- 
vance  of  thofe  laws  are  founded  on  thofe  fafts.     Many  of  the 
laws  were  peculiarly  defigned  to  prefcrve  the  remembrance  of 
the  fafts,  and  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for  than  by  fup- 
pofmg  the  truth  of  thofe  fafts  to  which  they  relate.     And  this 
was   the   profCiTcd  defi^n  of  the  injlitutlon  of  (everal  of  their 
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facred  rites,  which  were  appointed  to  be  folemnly  obferved  by 
the  whole  of  the  nation,  in  every  age  from  the  beginning  of  their 
poh'ty,  f.  e.  from  the  time  when  they  firft  received  thefc  laws, 
and  their  conftiiution  was  eftabliflied.     There  were  feveral  pub- 
lic monuments,  which  fubfifted  feveral  ages,  to  perpetuate  tlie 
memory  of  the  moil  remarkable  of  thofe  fafls.     The  people 
were  commanded,  as  by  divine  authority,  frequently  to  qonfider 
thofe  fa6ls,  and  to  take  care  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  children. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  remaining  writings 
publilhed  at  different  times,  and  in  different  ages,  among  that 
nation,  whether  of  an  hiitorical,  moral,  or  devotional  kind,  there     _ 
is  a  conftant  reference  to  thofe  fafls  as.  of  undoubted  credit  a£2^  L/j 
authority.     They  are  repieated  on  fo  many  different  occaMns,      .  i 
fo  often  and  folemnly  appealed  to,  that  it  appeareth,  with  t^eut-'  \  \X 
moil  evidence  which  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  thefe  fafl^b^vcj  t   ^ 
been  all  along  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged,  anosytba 
remembrance  of  them  conftantly  kept  up  among  that  peopT 
And  upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  thefe  fa£ls,  their  peculiar 
conllitution,  whereby  they  were  fo  remarkably  diilinguiihed  from 
all  other  nations,  was  plainly  founded :  nor  can  it  well  be  con« 
ceived,  how  it  could  have  been  eUabliihed  among  them  without 
thofe  fa£ls.     It  ilrengthens  all  this,  when  it  is  conGdered,  that 
fcarce  ever  was  there  any  people  fo  well  fitted  by  their  conili«* 
tution  for  preferving  and  tranfmitting  the  remembrance  of  their 
laws  and  fa3s,  as  the  people  of  Ifrael.     Their  weekly  fabbatb» 
the  obfervance  of  which  was  bound  upon  them  in  the  ftriflcil 
manner,  and  which  was  a  con  Rant  memorial  to  them  of  their  re« 
ligion  and  law :  their  fabbatical  years,  an  inflitution  of  the  moil 
extraordinary  nature,  and  which  furniihed  a  vifible  proof  of  the 
divine  original  and  authority  of  that  law,  and  in  which  it  was 
ordered   to  be  publicly  read  to  the  whole  nation  affembled  to- 
gether at  their  folemn  fcfiivals:  the  exa6l  care  that  was  taken  to 
keep  up  the  diitinAion  of  tribes,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  feve- 
ral families  in  their  tribes,  on  which  their  legal  right  to  their  in- 
heritances and  poiTeflions  depended,  and  which  they  could  trace 
to  the  time  when  the  firll  divifion  of  the  land  was  made,  and  their 
con&itution  eilabliihed,  with  which  the  laws  and  fa6ls  were  in- 
timately conne£led:    all  thefe  things  laid  them  under  peculiar 
obligations,  and  gave  them  peculiar  advantages  for  preferving 
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the  remembrance  of  their  law,  and  the  fa£ls  done  in  atteftation 
to  it.  Taking  thefe  confiderations  together,  the  evidence  for  the 
laws  and  fads  is  as  flrong  as  can  reafonably  be  deGred  for  any 
fa£ls  done  in  paft  ages.  And  I  am  perfuaded  the  evidence  would 
never  have  been  contcfted,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pretended 
incredibility  of  the  fafts  themfclves.  But  before  I  come  to  con- 
fider  this,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  fome  other  exceptions  made  by 
I-ord  Bolingbroke  to  the  credit  of  this  hiftory. 

He  mentions  it  as  a  fufpicious  circumftance,  that  "  the  priefls 
•*  in  Egypt  and  Judea  were  intruded  with  the  public  records," 
and  that  this  (hews  how  little  they  are  to  be  depended  upon*. 
And  he  afts,  *'  With  what  face  can  we  fufpeft  the  authenticity 
•*  of  the  Egyptian  accounts  by  Manetho  and  others,  which  were 
**  compiled  and  preferved  by  Egyptian  priefls,  when  we  received 
•'  the  Old  Teftament  on  the  faith  of  Jewifh  fcribes,  a  moft  ig- 
•'  norant  and  lying  racct?  But  it  is  a  great  miftake,  or  grofs 
mifreprefentation  to  pretend,  that  the  Jewifli  hiftory  and  facred 
writings,  particularly  thofe  of  Mofes,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
priefts,  or  Jewifh  fcribes,  alone.  If,  like  the  Egyptian  laws  and 
records,  they  had  been  wrapt  up  in  facred  charaftcrs  and  hicro-i 
glyphics,  which  the  pricfl^s  only  underftood,  and  of  which  they 
alone  were  the  authorifcd  guardians  and  interpreters,  and  which 
were  carefully  difguifcd  and  concealed  from  the  people,  there 
might  be  fon:c  ground  for  this  pretence.  But,  on  the  coutrar)', 
their  hiftory  and  laws  were  put  into  the  common  language:  the 
people  were  commanded  to  make  themfclves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  that  were  given  them,  and  with  the  hif- 
tory of  thofe  fafts  by  which  their  law  was  eftablifhed.  It. was 
urged  upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  himfclf,  to  meditate  upon 
them  continually,  to  fpeak  of  them  in  their  houfes,  and  teach 
them  diligently  to  their  children.  They  were  taught  to  believe 
that  their  intereft  in  the  favour  of  God,  their  public  and  private 
happinefs,  depended  upon  it.  No  part  of  their  hiftory  and  laws 
was  kept  as  a  fecret  from  the  people;  all  was  open  and  undif- 
guifed.  And  this  was  fo  different  from  the  arts  of  impofl:ors,  or 
of  defigning  politicians,  as  affords  a  ftrong  prcfumption,  that  all 
was  founded  on  truth  and  fa£l. 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Worb,  vol.  iii.  aa5>  ax6.  f  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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Our  author  is  very  willing  to  have  it  believed,  that  thcfe  writ- 
ings were  forged  after  the  time  of  Mofes ;  and  the  time  he  f^ems 
to  fix  upon  as  the  Hkelieft  for  fuch  a  forgery  is  that  of  the 
Judges*.  But  there  is  not  the  lead  foundation  for  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition.  To  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  forged  in  the  time  of 
Jofliua,  or  the  elders  that  immediately  fucceeded  him,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  forged  in  the  days  of  Mo« 
fes  himfelf.  It  muft  then  have  been  very  well  known,  whether 
thefe  were  the  laws  that  were  given  by  Mofes,  and  whether  the 
facts  there  referred  to  as  things  of  public  notoriety,  and  known 
to  the  whole  nation,  were  really  done  or  not;  fince  great  num- 
bers mull  have  been  able  to  contradiS  or  deteft  them,  if  they 
had  been  falfe:  and  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and  the  elders  that 
had  lived  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  fecn  thofe  mighty  a£ls,  who 
could  have  had  authority  enough  to  have  impofed  thofe  laws  and 
fafts  upon  the  people  ?  The  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  fo- 
journing  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  the  laws  and  confti- 
tutions  appointed  by  Mofes  in  the  name  of  God,  the  extraordi- 
nary fafts  faid  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  their  introdufliou 

•  nis  Lordfhip  is  pleafcd  to  obferve,  that  "  the  four  centuries  the  Tfraef- 
'^  ites  paifcd  under  their  Judges,  may  be  well  compared  to  the  heroical"  (by 
which  be  underibinds  the  fid>ulous)  **  ages  of  the  Greeks/'  The  reafba 
}ie  gives  for  this  is  pretty  extraordinary.  He  (ays,  ^*  thofe  of  the  Greek* 
were  generally  baftards  of  fome  god  or  other;  and  thofe  of  the  Jews  were 
^  always  appointed  by  God  to  defend  his  people,  and  defh'oy  their  encf* 
*'  mies/'  As  if  the  being  a  baftard  of  fome  god  or  other,  and  the  being 
appointed  by  God  for  delivering  and  defending  his  people,  were  of  the  fame 
fignificancy*  and  equally  abfurd  and  fabulous:  though  under  fuch  a  polity 
as  the  Mofaical  was,  their  having  their  Judges  and  deliverers  extraordinarily 
laifed  and  appointed  by  God,  had  nothmg  in  it  but  what  was  perfedliy 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  their  conflitution.  And  whereas  be  mentions  it 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Jewifh  hidory  under  that  periodic  tliat  we  there 
read,  of  Ehud  an  affaJUin^  and  Jephthah  a  robber  j  and  David  a  captain  of  banditti, 
it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  this  laft  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  times  of 
the  Judges,  and  is  only  thrown  in  out  of  his  great  good-wilt  to  the  memory 
of  that  ilkifltious  prince:  and  as  to  the  two  former,  without  entering  into  a 
particular  coofideration  of  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  %hen>^9  it  may 
juflly  be  afRrmedy  that  thefe  inftances  do  not  afford  a  (hadow  of  a  proo^ 
that  the  hiHory  is  fabulous^  and  doth  not  contaia  a  true  account  of  hdz. 

*  See  concerning  £had,  Anfmtr  to  Cbriftiaiutj  as  oidoi  the  Creakiu    VoL  iL  p^ 
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into  Canaan,  and  the  manner  of  their  feitlement  there,  muH  have 
been  comparatively  frefh  in  their  remembrance.  It  appears  hj 
Jephthah's  anfwer  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  that  the  people 
of  Ifracl  were  in  his  time  very  well  acquainted  witli  their  own 
hifiory,  and  with  what  had  happened  to  them  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
fe/.  Judges  xi.  12,  &c.  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  ch.  v.  4,  5,  and  from  the  anfwer  of  Gideon,  ch.  vi.  13* 
And  it  cannot  without  great  abfurdity  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
could  at  that  time  have  had  a  body  of  laws  impofed  upon  them 
as  the  laws  of  Mofes,  and  laws  by  which  their  nation  had  bees 
governed  ever  fince  his  time,  though  they  had  not  known  tbofe 
laws  before:  or,  that  they  could  have  been  made  to  believe,  that 
the  fafts  referred  to  in  thofe  books  were  fafts  of  which  their 
whole  nation  liad  been  witneffes,  and  which  they  thcmfelves  had 
received  from  their  anceftors,  and  the  memory  of  which  had 
been  conftantly  preferved  among  them,  though  they  had  never 
heard  of  thefe  fa6ls:  or,  that  fuch  and  fuch  facred  rites  and  ou 
dinances  had  been  inflituted,  and  conllantly  obferved  and  folem* 
nized  in  their  nation,  in  remembrance  of  thofe  fafts,  if  till  then 
they  had  been  utter  ftrangers  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  rites. 
And  what  renders  this  ftill  more  improbable  is,  that  during  that 
period  there  was  for  the  mod  part  no  general  governor  who  had 
authority  over  the  whole,  as  the  kings  had  afterwards.  The  fc- 
veral  iribct  fcem  to  have  been  very  much  in  a  ftate  of  indepen- 
d<'nry,  and  to  have  had  the  government  within  themfclves.  Few 
of  their  Judges  excrcifed  an  authority  over  all  the  tribes:  nor 
wrrc  any  of  them  priefts  till  the  time  of  Eli.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things,  how  was  it  poffible  to  have  impofed  a  new  body  of  laws 
arnd  hiftory  upon  the  whole  nation,  efpccially  laws  fo  different 
from  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  other  countries,  and  which 
cnafted  the  fevereft  penalties  againft  the  idolatries  to  which  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  fo  ftrongly  addifted,  and  which  the 
Ifraelites  were  fo  prone  to  imitate?  If  fome  of  the  tribes' had 
received  them,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  all  would  have  done 
fo,  or  would  have  regarded  them  as  the  laws  of  Mofes,  and  as 
obligatory  on  the  whole  community,  when  they  were  fo  con- 
trary to  their  own  inclinations,  and  had  never  been  impofed  upon 
their  nation  before?  Nothing  lefs  than  fuch  an  authority  as  that 
vbicb  Mofes  claimed  in  the  name  of  God  himfelf,  and  which 
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was  enforced  by  fuch  illuftrious  divine  atteflations,  could  have 
prevailed  with  them  to  have  fubmittcd  to  thofe  laws,  or  to  have 
received  thofe  fafts.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  mani* 
feft  from  the  account  given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  which  is  the 
only  account  of  that  time  that  we  have  to  depend  upon,  that  the 
^ei^eral  ftate  of  things  during  that  period  was  this  :  The  people 
frequently  fell  into  a  compliance  with  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
neighbouring  countries :  but  when  public  calamities  bcfel  them, 
md  which  they  regarded  as  punifhments  upon  them  for  their 
tranfgrcflions  of  their  law,  they  were  made  fenfible  of  their  guilt« 
md  again  returned  to  the  obfervance  of  it,  and  to  the  adoration 
of  the  only  true  God  as  there  prefcribed ;  and  they  were  encou* 
raged  by  the  great  things  God  had  formerly  done  for  their  na-. 
tion,  io  apply  to  him  for  deliverance  from  their  opprefTors,  So 
that  every  thing  during  that  period  (hews,  that  the  law  of  Mofe«, 
and  the  worfhip  of  God  and  of  him  alone,  free  from  idolatry  and 
polytheifm,  was  then  the  eftablilhed  conftitution,  which  they 
themfelves  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  notwithftanding 
they  too  often  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  into  deviation^ 
from  it. 

After  the  sera  of  the  Judges  followed  that  of  the  Kings, 
King  David  lived  ve^-y  early  in  that  period:  and  it  appears  witl| 
the  utmoft  evidence,  from  the  hiflorj'  and  writings  of  that  great 
prince,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  was  then  held  in  the  higheft  vene- 
ration, as  of  divine  authority,  and  that  the  fafts  there  recorded 
were  univerfally  believed  and  acknowledged ;  and  though  fome 
of  the  fucceedrng  Kings  deviated  from  that  law  into  the  idola« 
tries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  yet  that  law  never  loft  its  au* 
ihority,  and  the  obfervance  of  it  was  foon  rcftored.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  there  was  a  fucceffion  during  that 
period,  was  to  keep  the  people  clofe  to  the  obfervance  of  that 
law ;  and  the  extraordinary  fafts  by  which  the  authority  of  it 
was  eftablifhed,  were  ftill  had  in  remembrance:  and  on  the  cre- 
dit of  that  law,  and  of  thoffe  extraordinary  fafts,  they  ftill  looked 
upon  themfelves  to  be  God's  peculiar  people.  This  wTiter  in- 
deed takes  upon  him  to  affert,  that  **  there  were  times  when  they 
••  had  aftually  no  body  of  law  among  them,  particularly  in  the 
••  reign  of  Jofiah,  when  it  had  been  long  loft*."     But  there  i^ 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  276, 
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no  ground  to  fuppofe,  that  ever  there  was  a  time  under  any  of 
their  Kings,  when  they  had  a£lually  no  body  of  law  among  them, 
or  tliat  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mofes  had  been  ever  entirely  loft. 
This  cannot  be  juftly  concluded  from  the  furprize  expreffed  at 
Hilkiah's  the  High  Pricft's  finding  the  book  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  in  the  temple,  when  they  repaired  it  in  Jofiah*s  reign :  for 
this  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  either  the  original  book  of  the  law 
written  by  Mofes  himfelf,  and  ordered  to  be  lodged  in  a  coffer 
at  the  fide  of  the  ark,  and  which  was  found  when  the  ark  waa 
removed,  on  occafion  of  the  temple  and  holy  of  holies  being  re- 
paired ;  or  at  leaft  an  authentic  copy  of  great  antiquity  and  au- 
thority, kept  in  the  temple,  and  which  might  have  been  ne^ 
gk'Sed,  or  thought  to  have  been  loft.  But  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  law  at  all  remaining 
in  any  private  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  Priefts  or 
Prophets.  And  it  may  very  reafonably  be  conceived,  tliat  upon 
finding  an  authentic  book  of  the  law  of  fuch  venerable  antiqui- 
ty, the  attention  of  the  King  and  great  men  might  be  more  tho- 
roughly awakened  to  the  things  contained  there,  and  they  might 
make  a  much  ftrongcr  imprcflion  upon  them,  than  they  had  ever 
done  before,  even  fuppofrng  they  had  read  or  heard  the  fame 
things  out  of  fome  other  copy  of  the  law,  of  Ijefs  authority,  and 
which  was  not  fo  much  to  be  depended  upon.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  the  account  that  is  given  us  of  this  matter,  of  what  our 
author  mentions,  concerning  the  little  time  the  reading  of  the 
book  in  the  prefence  of  the  King  took  up ;  from  whence  he 
concludes,  that  it  contained  nothing  but  the  law  ftriftly  fo  call- 
ed,  or  the  recapitulation  of  it  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy: 
though  if  that  copy  had  contained  no  more  than  the  book  6f 
Deuteronomy,  this  is  a  collcftion  not  only  of  the  principal  laws 
given  by  Mofes,  but  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  fafls 
whereby  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  was  attefted.  As  to 
what  he  infmuatcs,  that  all  the  facred  writings  of  the  Jews  were 
compofed  after  the  captivity,  and  that  Efdras  and  his  fucceflbrs 
compiled  the  written  law*,  I  (hall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what 
I  have  clfewherc  oITcred  to  demonftrate  the  palpable  falfehood 

♦  Bclicgbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  339.  vol.  v.  p.  229. 
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and  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppofition*.  I  fliall  only  at  prcfcnt 
obferve,  that  the  preferving  of  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Sama- 
ritans, between  whom,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  fettling  in  that 
country,  and  the  Jews,  there  Was  a  fixed  antipathy  and  oppofi* 
tion,  afibrdeth  a  plain  proof,  that  the  code  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory 
and  laws  was  not  the  invention  or  compofitioti  of  Efdras,  but 
had  been  preferved  among  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  irt 
place  of  whom  the  Samaritans  came.  And  the  remarkable  con- 
formity there  is  between  the  Samaritan  and  Jcwilh  code  of  the 
Pentateuch,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  fafts,  gives  a  fignal  con- 
firmation of  the  antiquity  and  integrity  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  and 
laws,  and  how  far  the  Hebrew  code  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

But  to  proceed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  farther  objcftions.  In 
order  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  he  hath  takert 
ill  occafions  to  charge  it  with  inconfiftencies  and  contradi6lions. 
Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the  Mofaic  account  is  plainly  inconfiftent 
with  itfelf,  in  fuppofing  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  original 
tradition  derived  from  Adam,,  and  yet  that  it  was  loft,  and  poly- 
theifm  cftabliftied  in  its  ftead  in  the  days  of  Serah:  or  at  leaft  of 
Terah  and  Abraham,  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  He 
thinks  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  the  exift- 
•*  ence  of  that  God  who  had  deftroycd  and  reftored  the  world, 
"  juft  before,  could  be  wholly  loft  in  the  memory  of  mankind, 
**  and  his  worfliip  entirely  forgot,  whilft  the  eye-witncftes,  of 
'•  the  deluge  were  yet  alive +.'*  The  whole  force  of  this  objeftion  - 
depends  upon  his  own  abfurd  way  of  ftating  the  cafe,  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  were  fuppofed  to  be  then  en- 
tirely loft  and  forgotten  among  mankind.  True  religion  and 
the  true  worfliip  of  God  might  have  been  confiderably  corrupt- 
ed in  that  time,  and  idolatry  might  have  made  a  great  progrefs, 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  not  entirely  lolTand 
forgotten  among  men :  as  our  author  himfelf ,  when  it  is  for  hii 
purpofe,  thinks  fit  to  own. 

With  the  fame  view  of  proving  inconfiftencies  on  the  Mofaic 
hiftory,  he  obfcrves,  that  ••  it  is  repugnant  to  human  nature 
••  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Ifraelites  fliould,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  few  gc- 

*  See  '^  ReflcdioDS  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  On  the  Study  and 
Ufc  of  Hiftory,"  p.  5X.  &  feq. 
t  BoliDgbroke's  WorkS|  ?oh  i?.  p.  191  %o,  ai;.  ax8. 
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••  neratlons,  become  confirmed  and  hardened  idolaters  in  Egypt, 
*•  and  Oiould  in  fo  (hort  a  time  not  only  forget  the  traditions 
••  of  their  fathers,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  of 
••  Jacob :  but  that  they  fliould  have  been  as  much  wedded  to  ido- 
••  latry  as  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were*."  He  himfelf  fur- 
niflieth  an  anfwer  to  this,  when  he  obfcrves,  that  "  polytheifm 
•*  and  idolatry  have  a  clofe  connexion  with  the  ideas  and  afFec- 
••  tions  of  rude  and  ignorant  men."  And  that  "  the  vulgar  em- 
••  brace  polytheifm  and  idolatry  very  eafily,  even  after  the  true 
••  doftrine  of  a  divine  unity  has  been  taught  and  received +."  It 
may  well  be  conceived,  that  during  their  abode  in  Egypt  the 
Ifraelites  might  have  contrafled  a  great  fond;iefs  for  the  Egyptian 
cuftoms.  They  might  be  allured  by  the  power  and  fplendor  of 
the  Egyptians,  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  their  religion :  and 
the  extreme  mifery  and  diftrcfs  to  which  they  were  reduced  by 
their  fervitude,  might  lead  many  of  them  to  queftion  the  pro- 
mifes  made  to  Abraham  and  their  anceftors,  and  make  them  more 
ready  to  deviate  from  the  religion  derived  to  them  from  their 
fathers :  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  they  entirely  forgot 
it,  but  mixed  idolatrous  rites  with  it.  And  even  after  their  de- 
liverance from  Egypt,  the  idolatrous  habits  and  cuftoms  many  of 
them  had  fo  deeply  imbibed,  were  not  foon  laid  afide.  It  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  endeavoiu:  to  reconcile  and  unite 
them  with  the  religion  Mofes  taught  them.  And  this  feems  par- 
ticularly to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
golden  calf.  He  mentions  it  as  an  incredible  thing,  that  "  they 
•*  forgot  the  true  God  even  when  he  condufted  them  through 
•*  the  defert:  They  revolted  from  him  even  whilft  the  peals  of 
•*  thunder  that  proclaimed  his  defcent  on  the  mountain  rattled 
**  in  their  ears,  and  whilft  he  diflated  his  laws  to  them+.**  He 
adds,  that  "  if  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  had 
**  been  really  wrought,  nothing  lefs  than  the  greateftof  all  mira- 
"  cles  could  have  made  thefe  real  miracles  inefFciflual."  **  I 
•*  know  farther,'*  fays  he,  **  raoft  intuitively,  that  no  creature  of 
•*  the  fame  nature  as  I  am  of,  and  I  prefume  the  Ifraelites  were 
"  human  creatures,  could  refift  the  evidence  of  fuch  revelations, 
*'  fuch  miracles,  and  fuch  traditions,  as  are  recorded  iti  the  bible : 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  sua,  223.    f  lb*  P*  **;  »*•    1 1^-  P-  ^'^S* 
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*•  That  they  muft  havcr  terrified  the  'inoft  audactoos,  and  have 
•*  convinced  the  moft  incredulous*."  Thus,  with  a  view  to 
deflroy  the  credit  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  he  cries  up  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  the  revelations  and  miracles  wrought  among  the  Ifraelitcs. 
But  perhaps  he  could  not  be  fo  fure,  as  he  pretends,  what  he 
himfcif  might  have  done  in  thofe  circumftances.  There  is  fcarce 
any  anfwering  for  the  extravagances  and  inconfiftencics  which 
human  nature  may  fall  into.  But  he  goes  all  along  upon  a  wrong 
fuppofition,  as  he  had  done  before,  as  if  the  Ifraelites  had  entirely 
forgotten  God,  or  intended  abfolutely  to  abandon  his  wor(hip. 
This  was  not  their  intention  in  the  inftancc  he  fcems  to  have  had 
particularly  in  his  view,  their  worlhipping  the  golden  calf.  For 
it  is  evident,  they  did  not  defign  to  renounce  the  one  true  God, 
the  God  of  Ifrael,  and  to  difcard  his  worOiip.  This  appears  front 
Aaron's  proclaiming  on  that  occafion  a  feaft  to  the  Lord,  Jiho^ 
vah:  and  from  the  people's  declaring,  Thefc  be  thy  Gods,  0 
Ifrael;  or,  as  it  is  el fe where  rendered.  This  is  thy  God,  that 
brought  tkec  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5.  com- 
pared with  Nehem*  ix.  18.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
they  intended  by  it  to  worlhip  the  God  of  Ifrael,  who  they  knew 
had  fo  lately  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  that 
the  worfliip  they  rendered  to  the  calf  was  not  defigned  to  ter- 
minate there,  but  was  done  with  a  reference  to  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
whom  they  were  for  worfhipping  by  that  fymbol.  They  might 
therefore  flatter  themfelves,  that  this  was  confiftent  with  their 
acknowledging  no  other  God  but  one,  which  had  been  fo  fo- 
lemnly  enjoined  them :  and  that  the  prohibition  of  bowing  down 
before  any  image  was  defigned  only  to  forbid  the  worftiipping 
falfe  gods,  not  the  true  God  by  fuch  a  fymbol.  This  indeed  was 
an  inexcufable  contravention  of  the  law,  which  had  been  juft 
promulgated  with  great  folemnity,  and  which  was  intended  to 
forbid  their  worQiipping  and  bowing  down  before  any  image  of 
the  Deity,  under  any  pretence  whatfoevcr.  But  it  was  what 
minds,  fo  flrongly  prepoflefled  with  the  notions  and  prcjudicesr 
they  had  imbibed  in  Egypt,  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  falling 
into.  I  would  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  recording  this  ftpry 
affords  a  fignal  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  the  facred  hiflorian. 

• 

•  Bolingbrgk^'^  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  p.  aij. 
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Nothing  but  the  firi3eft  regard  to  truth- could  have  prevailed 
ivith  him  to  have  inferted  a  thing  which  has  been  fo  often  men« 
lioned  to  the  difhonour  of  that  people,  even  by  their  own  writers^ 
«nd  by  others  ever  fince.  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  tba 
people  in  after-times  durft  have  made  any  alteration  in  the  ori« 
ginal  facred  records,  they  would  have  {truck  it  out  for  the  fame 
reafon  for  which  Jofephus  has  omitted  it,  as  he  has  done  fome 
other  things  which  he  thought  wouldtur  n  to  the  difcredit  of  his 
nation. 

Another  attempt  this  writer  makes  againft  the  credit  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory,  relates  to  the  account  given  of  their  exode.  He 
thinks  it  incredible,  that  "  the  Ifraelites  ihould  bear  the  oppref- 
••  fions  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  were  become  fo  vaftly  nu* 
**  merous,  and  could  bring  fix  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men 
••  into  the  field,  which  was  an  army  fufficient  to  haVe  conquered 
••  Egypt*."  But  what  could  be  expc£led  from  an  undifciplined 
and  unarmed  multitude,  however  numerous,  againil  the  force  of 
a  powerful  kingdom?  efpccially  when  their  fpirits  had  been 
deprelTcd  by  along  flavery,  and  a  fcries  of  grievous  opprefTions; 
in  which  cafes  vaft  multitudes  have  been  kept  in  fubjeftion  by 
a  very  few.,  of  which  there  are  many  inftances  in  hiftor}'^.  In 
wiiat  follows  he  lets  us  know,  that  he  thinks  the  accounts  given 
by  pagan  authors  of  their  cxodc  not  wholly  fabulous,  and  that 
••  an  epidemical  infcftious  diftemper  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  might 
•*  make  Pharaoh  defirous  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
'•  his  kingdom  into  the  neighbouring  deferts. — ^That  many  of  th^ 
**  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  were  included  with  the  IfracU 
•*  ites  in  that  tranfmigrat ion ;  and  that  a  common  diftemper,  rather 
•'  than  a  common  religion,  united  them  in  it."  And  again,  he 
mentions  it  as  a  reafon  of  the  Ifraelites  flaying  forty  years  in  the 
wildernefs,  that  "  it  was  a  fufficient  time  to  wear  out  the  leprofyi 
**  with  which  profane  hiftoiy  afTures  us,  they  were  infeftedi.'* 
Thus  he  is  for  reviving  a  falfe  and  fcandalous  ftory,  the  abfurdity 
of  which  has  been  fo  often  cxpofed.  The  different  accounts  given 
by  the  pagan  authors  relating  to  that  matter  will  naturally  lead 
every  intelligent  reader  to  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  endea- 
voured to  conceal  and  difguifc  the  truth.     They  could  not  deny 

*  Bolingbroke's  Woiks,  vol.  v.  p.  i^i.         f  Ibid.  p.  143*  i44>  145- 
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the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt*  and  that  it  was  in*  a 
manner  and  with  circumftances  very  difagreeable  to  them;  yet 
they  did  not  think  it  confiftent  with  the  honour  of  their  own 
nation,  to  relate  the  fa6l  with  all  its  circumftances  as  it  really  hap- 
pened. But  of  all  the  ftories  they  trumped  up  on  that  occafion* 
that  of  the  Ifraelites  being  expelled  on  the  account  of  their  being 
generally  infefted  with  the  leprofy,  is  the  moft  foolifh  and  ridi- 
culous. It  appears  indeed  by  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  Mofes» 
that  there  were  leprofies,  and  other  cutaneous  diftempers,  among 
the  Ifraelites,  as  well  as  among  the  neighbouring  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world;  but  it  alfo  appears,  with  invincible  evidence, 
that  the  body  of  that  people  were  not  infeftcd  with  thofe  diftempers,- 
and  that  there  were  comparatively  very  few  who  were  fo ;  fince 
the  infefted  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the  camp,  and  were* 
treated  in  fuch  a  way  as  they  x:ould  not  have  been  treated,  if  a 
great  part  of  the  people  had  been  leproui*  But  any  fiory  is 
catched  at,  however  void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that  lends  to 
caft  difgrace  upon  the  Jews,  and  the  holy  fcriptures. 

The  only  remaining  objeftion  againft  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and 
which  indeed  feems  to  be  what  he  laycth  the  principal  ftrefs 
upon,  is,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  That* 
**  incredible  anecdotes  are  not  mentioned  fcldom  or  occafionally 
"  in  them,  as  in  Livy  or  other  hiftorians,  but  the  whole  hiftory 
••  is  founded  on  fuch,  and  confifts  of  little  elfe."  He  compares 
thofe  that  fpeak  of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  authentic  hiftory  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  rcprefcnts  them  as  not  muck  Ufs  mad  than  he  was*' 
•'  When  I  fit  down  (fays  he)  to  read  this  hiftory,  I  am  ready  to 
•*  think  myfelf  tranfported  into  a  fort  of  fairy  land,  where  every 
"  thing  is  done  by  magic  and  enchantment;  where  a  fyftem 
*•  of  nature  very  different  from  ours  prevails;  and  all  I  meet 
"  with  is  repugnant  to  my  experience,  and  to  the  clearcft  and 
•*  moft  diftin£l  ideas  I  have.  Almoft  every  event  in  it  is  incredible 
**  in  its  caufes  or  confequences,  and  I  muft  accept  or  reje£l  the 
••  whole*."  What  his  Lordftiip  fays  amounts  in  other  words  to 
this:  that  this  hiftory  gives  an  account  of  a  feries  of  miraculous 
fa6^s  and  events,  which  were  not  according  to  the  ufual  and  ordi* 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  a 80. 
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a:n*ccurfc  of  things.     This  will  be  eafily  acknowledged.     But 
ii  is  denied,  that  this  is  a  juft  or  fufEcient  obje£lion  againft  the 
truth  or  authenticity  of  the  hiftory,  or  a  valid  reafon  why  it  fhould 
ho  rojcrtcd.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  fafls  there  related  had  been 
cn!v  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they  would  not  have  anfwercd  the  end 
which  the  divine  wifdora  liad  in  view.     It  was  neceffary,  as  the 
cafe  w.is  cfrcumftanccd,  that  they  fliould  be  miraculous,  and 
therefore  their  being  miraculous  is  not  a  proof  of  their  being 
faife:  and«  confidorcd  in  their  caufes  andconfequences,  they  arc 
iv>  for  from  being  incredible,  that,  taking  in  their  caufes  and  con- 
fcqucr.cos,  they  claim  our  belief  and  veneration.     The  way  of 
arguing  made  ufc  of  by  our  author,  and  others  of  the  deiilical 
writer?  i:i  fuch  caios,  defervcs  to  be  remarked.     If  the  fa£is  ad- 
vanced in  pnH>f  of  a  divine  revelation  may  poffibly  be  accounted 
for  in  ;i  natural  way,  then  they  are  no  miracles  at  all,  and  cannot 
j:;\  0  a  fuSu  icnt  aiteihtion  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  a  fuper- 
ii^rural  rcvo!a:ion :  and  if  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
cu;  of  tho  co:umon  courfe  of  our  experience,  and  manifeflly  tran- 
K  orvl  all  hunum  power,  then  the  ver)'  extraordinarinefs  of  the 
t-:ci5,  »*.v..'.  their  boiag  miraculous,  though  it  is  proper  in  fuch  cir- 
CM:;^ii-.?Hi's  they  ihould  be  fo,  is  made  a  reafon  for  rejecting  them. 
Ivu  tl\u  v.\*  nnv  connder  this  matter  more  diftinftly,  it  is  to 
l\*  V  l^iviAwU  tiut  it   cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  facis  recorded 
::^  t!'x^  l\vVs  vM  N'o'.Vs  are  abfolutely  impoflible,  or  beyond  tLe 
I \*\\  oj  x>t  i^x\i  to  eiVccK     If  any  reafon  therefore  can  be  afiigned 
tx»  IhvNv,   tii>t   H  w»i5  proper  they  fl:ould  be  wrought,  and  th^  it 
^\,\N  KsMtliv  ot  the  divir.cwildom  to  interpofe  in  fo  extraordinary 
K\  \\.»\,  tht^i'i*  l.uKs,  however  miraculous  they  are  fuppofed  to  be, 
l.r-iOMHM  miihlc,     Ar.vl  if  to  this  it  be  added,  that  we  have  ail 
\\w  pioolx  (lut  thcli'  fa^ts  were  aftually  done,  which  the  nature 
x\\  \\w\\\\\\\\  i«^u  adr.iil  of,  or  which  could  be  reafonably  defii-ed, 
hippi»im.»\  iholethini;s  to  have  really  happened,  this  is  all  that  can 
|«r   pilllv  expc^lcil,  and  it  would  be  unrcafonable  to  inftfl  on 
nh»io. 

'I  III-  laU*  lli.u  is  lure  fuppofed  is  this:  That  when  the  nations 

Im(I  l.dh  n  lu»ni  llr'  worfiiip  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 

gutd  hiiii  niilv,  n!ul  ht-rame  involved  in  fuperflition,  polytheifm, 

■^  UlulrtM  V,  which  was  ilill  growing  and  fp reading,  and  in  dan- 

^  ger 
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ger  of  becoming  univerfalj  it  pleafed  God,  in  his  great  wifdom 
and  goodnefs,  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  the  fpreading  idolatry, 
and  to  preferve  his  knowledge  and  worfhip  among  men,  to  inter- 
pofe  in  an  ^}ctraordinary  way,  by  eftablilhing  among  a  people 
chofen  for  that  purpofe  a  conftitution  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  acknowledgment  and 
adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry  and 
polythcifm.  And,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  conftitution,  it 
was  fo  ordered,  that  its  divine  authority  was  confirmed  by  a  fcrie* 
of  wonderful  afts,  which  exhibited  the  mod  illuflrious  dlfplayt 
of  his  divine  power  and  glory.  And  this  conliitution  was  dc. 
figncd  farther  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  difpcnfation,  which 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  more  genera!  extent,  and  in  which  reli- 
gion was  in  due  feafon  to  be  publifhed  to  the  world  in  its  moft 
perfefl  form. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  cafe:  let  us  now  examine  it  more 
diftinftly. 

And  firft,  that  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  Mofes  and  tlie 
Ifraelitifli  conftitution  were  firft  eftabliflied,  idolatry'  and  poly- 
theifm  were  generally  fpread  through  the  nations,  is  a  faft  that 
can  fcarce  be  contcftcd.  This  appears  from  all  the  remaining 
monuments  of  thofe  times,  as  far  as  we  can  carry  our  inquiries/ 
Nor  could  Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.  On  the  contrary  he  ac- 
knowledges, as  (hall  be  more  particularly  obfcrved  aftei-wards, 
that  fo  great  and  general  was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  ido- 
latry and  polytheifm,  that  the  moft  celebrated  Icgidators  of  an- 
tiquity were  every-where  obliged  to  fall  in  with  it.  And  he 
himfelf  afler^s,  that  **  polytheifm  and  idolatry  haveTo  clofc  a  con- 
^*  ncxion  with  the  ideas  andafieflions  of  rude  and  ignorant  men, 
•*  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their  firft  religious  prin- 
**  ciple,  nor  the  other  their  firft  religious  praftice*."  This  may 
bethought  to  be  carrying  it  too  far ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  wc 
judge  from  faft  and  experience,  there  would  have  been  little 
hope  or  •  expeftation  of  recovering  mankind  from  the  idolatry 
and  corruption  into  which  they  were  fallen,  without  fome  extra- 
ordinary expedient,  above  what  cither  the  legillators  orphilc^'b* 
phers  were  able  to  effeS. 

•  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  i?^  p.  at* 
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if  therefore  it  pleafed  God  to  intcrpofc  in  an  cxtraordinarf 
manner  for  this  purpofe,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  fignal  inflance  both  of  his  wifdom  and  of  his  goodnefs* 
Our  author  himfelf  rcprefents  it  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  that  *•  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  true,  and  only 
••true,  objcft  of  our  adoration*."  He  cdlh  this  that  Jirfi  and 
great  principle  vf  natural  theology  ^  and  the  angular Jlone  of  true 
iheifm*  If  ever  therefore  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  interpofc 
at  all,  or  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  men,  here  was  a 
proper  occafion  for  it,  for  maintaining  and  preferving  that  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  religion,  which  was  become  fo  greatly 
corrupted  and  perverted  among  men,  and  overwhelmed  under 
an  amazing  loadof  fuperllitions  and  idolatries. 

This  accordingly  was  the  excellent  defign  of  the  Mofaic  con- 
flitution,  and  of  all  the  extraordinary  atteftations  whereby  the 
divine  authority  of  it  was  cilablifhed.  It  is  undeniably  manifeft, 
that  the  chief  aim  of  that  whole  difpenfation,  and  the  principal 
point  to  which  all  its  laws  were  direfted,  was  to  eftablifh  the 
worfhip  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  the  maker  and  pre- 
fcrvcr  of  all  things,  the  fupreme  Lord  and  governor  of  the  world, 
and  of  him  alone ;  and  to  forbid  and  fupprefs,  as  far  as  its  influence 
reached,  that  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which  the  wife  men  of 
other  nations  humoured  and  encouraged,  and  thought  it  impofli- 
ble  to  fubdue.  If  we  compare  the  Mofaic  inftitqtion  with  theirs, 
wc  (hall  find  a  vafl  difference  between  them.  Lord  Bolingbrokc, 
fpcahing  of  the  mighty  degree  of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the 
ancient  priefls,  who  were  alfo  the  ancient  philofophers  and  wife 
men,  arrived  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  eaflern  kingdoms, 
tells  us,  that  **  the  general  fcheme  of  their  policy  feems  to  have 
**  been  this.  They  built  their  whole  fyflem  of  philqfophy  on 
•'  the  fuperftitious  opinions  and  praftices  that  had  prevailed  in 
•*  days  of  the  greateft  ignorance.  They  had  other  expedients 
•'  which  they  employed  artfully  and  fuccefsfully-  Moft  of  their 
•*  doftrincs  were  wrapped  up  in  the  facred  veil  of  allegory. 
•*  Mofl  of  them  were  propagated  in  the  myflerious  cypher  of 
*'  fecred  dialefts,  of  facerdotal  letters,  and  of  hieroglyphical  cha- 
•*  rafters;  and  theufcful  diftinftion  of  an  outward  and  inwarcl 
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•*  doflrine  was  invented,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the 
**  initiated*."  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  '*  the  worOiip  of  one 
**  God,  and  the  fimplicity  of  natural  religion,  would  not  ferve 

their  turn*  Gods  were  multiplied;  that  devotions,  and  all  the 
•*  profitable  rites  and  ceremonies  that  belong  to  them,  might  be  fo 

too.  The  invifible  Mithras,  without  the  vifible,  would  have 
**  been  of  little  value  to  the  Magl+."  It  ought  therefore  to 
give  us  a  very  advantageous  notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  law  of 
Mofes,  and  the  truth  of  his  prctenfions,  that  the  method  he 
took  was  entirely  diflferent ;  and  that  he  was  far  from  making 
ufe  of  thofe  arts  and  expedients,  which  the  ancient  priells  and 
fages  of  the  eait  thought  ncceflary.  He  did  not  found  his 
theology  on  falfe  popular  opinions:  on  the  contrary,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  his  fyftem  was  fubverfive  of  that  poly- 
theifni,  which  his  Lord{hip  reprcfcnts  as  the  natural  belief  of 
men  in  the  firft  uncultivated  ages,  and  to  which  a  great  part 
pf  mankind  in  every  age  have  been  undeniably  very  prone.  No 
variety  or  multiplicity  of  Qods  was  allowed  in  his  conftitution : 
iio  falfe  or  idolatrous  devotions,  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  re- 
venue to  the  priells.  He  did  not  conceal  his  doflrines  and  laws 
in  the  cypher  of  facred  dialers,  and  facerdotal  letters,  and  hiero- 
glyphical  chara£lers.  His  laws  and  do6lrines  were  all  defigned 
for  public  univerfal  ufe:  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  his 
fyilem  as  fecret  doQrines,  to  be  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and 
concealed  from  the  vulgar.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  maxim 
that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  conftitution,  that  all  the  people 
were  to  be  inftru£led  in  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  one 
true  God,  free  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his 
laws,  and  the  duties  there  required.  And  though  our  auth(^r  fpeaks 
of  the  allegories  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  if  alUgory  pajffdjor  a 
literal  relation  of facls  among  them,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  hif- 
torical  parts  of  the  bible,  particularly  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  the 
fafls  are  generally  delivered  in  a  plain,  Ample,  narrative  fiilei 
obvious  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 

His  Lordfhip  fpeaks  with  high  approbation  of  the  celebrated 
legiflators  of  antiquity,  whom  he  reprefents  as  the  firjl^  and  he 
Juppofes  the  bejl  mijjionarics  that  have  beenfeen  in  the  worldX* 

•  Bolipgbrokc's  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  4*»  43>  44;    t  ^^'  ?•  49-    1 1^«  P*  *5« 
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He  inliances  in  Mercur)%  Zoroafter,  Zamolxis,  Minos,  Cba- 
ronda^,  Nama:  and  having  told  us,  that  they  all,  to  give  the 
greater  fan6lionto  their  religious  and  civil  inftitutions,  pretended 
to  communications  with  their  gods,  or  to  revelations  from  them, 
he  declares,  that  •♦  he  believes  it  probable,  that  many  of  the  re- 
"  formers  of  mankind  bad  difcovered  the  exiftence  of  the  one 
^*  Supreme  Being;  but  this  knowledge  might  feera  to  them  not 
^*  fufficiently  adapted  to  the  charafter  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  had  to  do."  He  adds,  that ."  it  was  nepcffary  in  their 
opinion  to  fuit  their  doftrinc  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the 
'*  people,  and  to  raife  fuch  affeflions  and  paflions  by  human 
*•  images,  and  by  objefts  that  made  ftrong  impreffions  on  fenfe, 
••  as  might  be  oppofed  with  fuccefs  to  fuch  as  were  raifed  by 
**  fenfible  images  and  objefts  too,  and  were  dcftruSive  of  order, 
♦*  and  pernicious  to  fociety.  They  employed,  for  reforming  the 
♦•  manners  of  the  half-favage  people  they  civilized,  the  dread  of 
»•  fupcrior  powers,  maintained  and  cultivated  by  fuperftition; 
*•  and  applied  by' policy*."  Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke,  notwith- 
llanding  the  zeal  he  profeffes  for  true  theifni,  is  pleafed  mightily 
to  admire  and  applaud  the  ancient  legiflators,  who,  by  his  own 
account,  countenanced  and  encouraged  polytheifm  and  idolatrj*; 
whilft  he  abufes  and  vilifies  Mofes,  the  main  defign  of  wbofe  law 
Xvas  to  forbid  and  fupprcfs  it.  Indeed  the  method  he  took  was 
fuch  as  flicwcd  that  his  law  had  an  higher  original  than  human 
policy.  He  eftablifhed  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  him  only,  as  the 
foundation  and  central  point  of  his  whole  fyftem.  Nor  did  he, 
in  order'toyi?/  his  doSrine  to  the  grofs  conceptions  ojihe  ftopk^ 
indulge  them  in  that  idolatry  and  polytheifm  to  which  the  nations 
\vere  lb  generally  and  ftrongly  addifled.  All  worfhip  of  inferior 
deities  was  prohibited :  and  he  exprefsly  forbade  the  Hebrews  td 
reprefent  the  pure  effence  of  the  Deity  by  any  corporeal  form, 
that  he  might  accuflom  them  to  a  more  fpiritual  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being:  and  if,  as  our  author  alleges,  he  adopted  fomc 
^of  the  Egyptian  rites  and  cufloms  in  accommodation  to  the  weak- 
nefs  and  prejudices  of  the  people  t,  though  this  is  far  from  being 


*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  a6,  a;.  f  Ibid.  p.  31.  44. 
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fo  certain  as  he  pretends*,  we  may  be  fure  they  were  only  fuch 
as  might  be  innocently  ufcd,  and  not  fuch  as  had  a  tendency  to 
\Q'^d  the  people  into  idolatry,  or  out  of  which  idolatry  arofe:  for 
all  things  of  this  kind  he  (Irongly  and  mofl  exprefsly  prohibited: 
and  therefore  commanded  the  people  not  to  do  after  the  doings 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  to  zvalk  after  their  ordinances.  Lev. 
xviii.  3.  The  other  legiflators  pretended,  as  well  as  he,  to  com- 
munications with  the  Divinity ;  yet  whatever  their  private  opinion 
might  be,  they  durfl  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  take  the  people 
off  from  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry  they  were  fo  fond  of.  The 
reafon  was,  they  were  fcnfible  that  their  communication  with  the 

*  It  appears  indeed,  from  the  au:counts  of  the  K'yptian  rites  and  cuftoms  gireti 
by  Tome  ancicat  writers,  that  there  lis  a  refemblance  between  feme  of  thofe  rites 
and  ctsHoms,  and  thofe  that  were  inflitutcd  io  the  Mofaical  law  :  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  proof 
which  can  be  depended  on,  that  thofe  particular  rites  were  in  ufc  among  the  Eg>p« 
tians  £0  early  as  the  time  of  Mofes,  fince  the  authors  who  mention  them  are  of  a 
tDuoh  later  date.  And  notwithdanding  all  that  hath  bceo  faid  of  the  improbability 
of  the  Egyptians  borrowing  them  fiom  the  Ifiaelites,  yet  the  very  high  opinion  the 
Egyptians  of  his  time  had  conceived  of  Mofes,  as  appeareth  from  Exod.  xi.  3.  and 
the  great  impreffions  which  we  may  well  fijppofe  to  have  been  made  upon  them 
by  the  extraordinary  divine  interpofitions,  in  favour  of  the  IfracHtcs,  at  their  de- 
pirtore  out  of  Egypt,  and  during  their  abode  in  the  wi'dcTnefs,  as  well  as  at  their 
entrance  into  tlic  land  of  Canaan,  of  which  the  £;{yptians  could  fcarcfe  be  ignorant, 
might  give  occafion  to  their  copying  af:er  fome  of  the  Molaic  iiiQituiions.  They 
might  poHibly  apprehend,  that  this  would  tend  to  draw  dcvVn  divine  bledings  apoa 
them,  or  to  avert  judgments  and  calamities.  Thefe  obfcrvances  they  might  after- 
wards  retain,  though  in  fucceeding  ages,  when  the  firft  imprcfllions  were  over,  they 
were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  from  whence  they  had  originally  deiivedtheni. 
Befides,  it  (hould  be  coafidered,  that  fcveial  of  the  rites  and  cufloms  common  t9 
the  Ifraeiites  and  £g>'ptians,  might  be  derived  to  both  from  the  patriaichal  timei. 
The  famous  M.  le  Clcrc,  notwithftanding  the  zeal  he  frequently  cxprcfTcih  for 
the  bypothefis,  that  many  of  the  Mofaie  rites  were  inftituted  in  imitaiion  of  tho 
Egyptians,  yet  in  his  notes  on  Levit.  xxiii.  10.  fpeaking  of  the  ofTeiing  up  of  th:; 
fird-frnits  to  God,  obferves,  that  this  was  heither  derived  from  the  Egyptians  to 
the  Hebrews,  nor  from  the  Hebrews  to  the  £gyptians,  but  was  derived  to  both 
from  the  earlied  ages,  and  probably  was  originally  of  divine  appointment.  'J  he  famo 
h?  thinks  of  the  oblation  of  racri6ces;  and  adds,  that  there  were  perhaps  many 
otiiet  things  which  both  people  derived  from  the  fame  fouice.  Et  alia  fort t  multa 
€X  dtfUi  Mi  Jim  traxit  utirquc  populm.  So  that  many  of  thofe  Jewifti  obfcrvances 
ifvhich  fome  learned  men,  and  M.  le  Clerc  an'.ong  the  reft,  have  been  fond  of  de- 
riving from  the  Egyptians,  had  ptobably  been  in  ufc  in  the  times  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  and  were  retained,  and  farther  ccaiirmcd,  as  well  a^  othci  additional 
litcs  iQltitmed,  in  the  law  of  Mofes. 

II  ^  ^  Deity 
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Deity  was  only  pretended;  and  therefore  they  could  not  depend 
upon  any  extraordinary  afiiftance  to  carry  their  defigns  into  exe- 
cution :  but  Mofes  not  only  pretended  to  have  received  his  laws 
from  God,  but  knew  that  it  really  was  fo,  and  was  able  to  give 
the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine  miflion.  He  was  fure 
of  a  fupernatural  affiftancc,  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplifh 
what  the  ableft  Icgiflators  of  antiquity  did  not  dare  to  attempt. 
His  Lordfhip  obfcrves,  that  "  the  Ifraelites  had  the  raoft  fingular 
.*•  eftdbiifliment,  ccclefiafticaland  civil,  that  ever  was  formed*." 
.And  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  many  refpcfls 
very  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  other  nations.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  how,  as  things  were  circumflanced, 
it  could  have  been  eftabliftied  among  the  Ifraelites,  but  in  an  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  way.  The  very  nature  of  the  con- 
Hitution  furniflics  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  the  truth  of  the  miracu- 
lous fafts  by  which  the  authority  of  it  was  attefted  and  confirmed, 
^nd  rendereth  the  whole  account  confiftent  and  credible. 

The  chief  objeftion  which  is  urged  againd  this,  is  drawn  from 
the  ahfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that  God  (hould  feleft  a  people  to 
himfclf,  among  whom  he  would  ereft  a  peculiar  conflituiion  for 
preferving  his  knowledge  and  worfhip,  apart  from  the  reft  of 
mankind.     Or  however,  **  if  he  had  thought  fit,  that  the  facred 
.♦'  depofit  fhould  be  truftcd  to  a  people  chofen  to  preferve  it  till 
•*  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  no  people  was  lefs  fit  than  the  Ifrael- 
•'  ites  to  be  chofen  for  this  gre?it  truft,  on  every  account.    They 
•*  broke  the  truft  continually.     The  revelations  made  to  them 
**  were,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  fhut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the 
♦*  world,  amongll  a  people,  by  that  very  law  which  they  received 
**  with  it,  excluded  from  a  commerce  and  communication  with 
••  ihc  reft  of  mankind.    A  people  fo  little  known,  and  contemned 
•*  by  thofe  that  knew  them,  were  very  unfit  and  unable  to  pro* 
**  pagatc  the  dodrinc  of  one   God   in  the  world."     He  aftr, 
**  Wherefore  then  was  this  depofit  made  to  them?  It  was  of  no 
**  ufe  to  other  nations  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  nor  fervcd 
•*  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gofpel.     And  after 
**  his  coming,  it  was  in  this  great  refpeft  of  little  ufe,  if  of  any, 
•*  to  the  Jews  themfelvest.'* 

♦  Bclingbroke':  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  144.  f  Ibid.  p.  244,  »43. 

There 
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There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  has  been  more  the  fubjeft  of 
ridicule,  than  the  Jews  being  a  cbofcn  race,  dillinguifhed  from  all 
other  nations  of  the  ^arth.  And  yet  that  the  Jews  were  remark* 
ably  didinguilhed  above  other  nations,  for  the  knowledge  and 
worihip  of  the  one  true  God,  is  a  matter  of  fa£l  which  cannot 
poffibly  be  denied.  Whofocver  reads  the  monuments  of  heathen 
antiquity,  of  which  there  are  very  large  remains  extant,  ^he 
conftitution  of  their  laws,  and  fyftcm  of  their  policy,  and  the 
xvritings  of  their  hiftorians,  poets,  and  philofophers,  and  com- 
pares  them  with  the  Jewifh,  will  find  an  aflonifhing  diflEcrcncc^ 
that  cannot  but  {Irike  every  man  who  confiders  it.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  particularly 
thofc  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  renowned  for  learning  and  po- 
lite/icfs,  peculiarly  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences,  and  for  the  finenefs  of  their  tafte  in  works  of 
genius  and  literature,  which  has  rendered  them  the  admiration  of 
all  fucceeding  ages.  But  in  matters  of  religion  we  meet  every- 
where with  the  moft  unqueftionable  proofs  of  the  groffeft  idolatry 
and  poiytheifm,  in  which  not  only  were  the  vulgar  univerfally 
involved,  but  it  was  countenanced  and  praflifed  by  the  wifelt 
and  greateft  men.  That  public  worftiip  which  was  inftitutcd  by 
their  moft  celebrated  legiflators,  and  a  conformity  to  which  was 
recommended  by  the  philofophers,  was  direfted  to  a  multiplicity 
of  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  views  to  the  Jews, 
a  people  no  way  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  we  (hall  find  that  monotheifm,  the  firft  and  great  prin* 
ciple,  as  he  calls  it,  of  natural  theology,  the  acknowledgment 
and  worOiip  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  of  him  only,  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
conftitution  and  of  their  ftate;  all  worDiip  of  inferior  deities^ 
and  of  the  true  God  by  images,  was  moft  exprefsly  prohibited^in 
their  laws*.     If  we  examine  their  writings,  we  may  obferve, 

that 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice,  that  Mofes  had  made  the  dedra^^ioa  of  idola- 
f  roas  worfhip  a  principal  objt  A  of  his  laws :  and  the  zeal  agaioft  images  was  great 
among  the  Jews.  Bat  he  pretends  that  it  was  only  caived  or  embofled  images  that 
Ifvete  held  in  horror :  bat  a  flat  6gure,  either  painted  or  embroidered,  was  allowed; 
4S,  he  thinks,  is  very  clear  from  a  pafTage  which  he  has  read,  quoted  from  Mat* 
monides.  And  he  intimates,  that  "  pi£lure-wor(hip  came  from  the  Jews  to  the 
'*  ChrilUaos,  u  did  that  of  cart cd  images  from  the  pa|^ni»*'    See  foi.  iv.  p.  joS, 
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that  they  every- where  difcover  the  profoundeft  veneration  for 
the  Deity;  they  abound  with  the  fublimeft  fenttments  of  his 
olivine  Majefty,  his  incomparable  perfefiions,  his  fupreme  do« 
roinion,  and  ail-difpofing  providence,  and  everj'-wherc  exprefs 
an  utter  deteftation  of  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  Nor  is  this 
the  fpirit  of  their  moral  and  devotional  writings  only,  but  of  their 
hiAorical  too;  the  principal  dcfign  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  religion,  by  reprefenting  the  happy  ftate  of  their 
liation,  when  they  adhered  to  the  worihip  of  God,  and  perfifted 
in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  tlie  calamities  and  miferies  that 
befel  them  as  a  puniihment  for  their  dcfeflions  and  revolts.  Their 
very  poetry  was  vaftly  different  from  that  of  the  heathen  nations; 
not  defigncd,  like  theirs,  to  celebrate-  the  praifes,  the  amours, 
the  exploits  of  their  fiflitious  deities,  but  fitted  to  infpire  the 
noblcd  ideas  of  God,  and  containing  the  moft  elevated  defcrip« 
tions  of  his  glory  and  perfcftiort. 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire  whence  comes  this  amazing 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  moft  learned  and  civilized 
heathen  nations  in  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  Deity.  It 
is  his  Lordfhip's  own  obfervation,  that  *'  without  revelation  the 
*'  belief  of  the  unity  of  God  could  not  be  the  faith  of  any  one 
*''  people,  till  obfervation  and  meditation,  till  a  full  and  vigorous 

U  thwt  were  the  cafuiftry,  ai  he  «alU  it,  of  the  Jews,  it  is  certainly  not  cbargeabU 
oa  their  law,  which  mod  exprcfsly  prohibited  the  worfhipping  not  only  of  graven 
images,  but  the  likencfi  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  aborc,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
reach.  But  t1«is  is  one  indancc,  among  many  which  might  be  produced,  of  the 
^tong  ufe  his  liOrd(hip  has  made  of  hi*  too  fuperficial  reading.  He  was  ready  id 
t;.^c  up  wi:h  the  fligbttft  appeatanccs  in  favour  of  any  darling  point  he  bad  ia 
view.  lie  has  here  confounded  the  making  or  drawing  pi^rcs  or  images  with 
the  worfbipping  them.  Neither  Mjimooides,  nor  any  other  Jcwifh  author,  ercip 
f>retei)dcd  that  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  worfliip  painted,  any  mote  than  carved, 
images.  But  af^o  the  lawfnlncfs  of  making  images,  or  of  painting  and  embroider- 
;:ig  them,  there  were  different  opinions.  Some  carried  it  fo  far,  that  they  were 
nut  for  allowing  any  figures  at  all,  either  painted  or  carved,  not  fo  much  as  for 
•rnanicnt,  for  fear  of  giving  occaTion  to  idolatry.  Others  thought  it  lawful  to 
have  the  figures  of  animals  either  painted  or  carved,  except  thofe  of  men,  which 
were  not  allowed  to  be  carved^  or  erobofTcd,  though  they  might  be  painted,  or 
drawn  upon  a  plane  :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  to  be  worfhipped. 
If  hts  Ix>ru(hip  had  conlulted  Mr.  Selden,  whom  he  hath  fometimes  quoted,  he 
wouiJ  have  found  all  this  dif^inAly  reprefented.  De  jure  nat.et  ^eni.  apui  Heir. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  4,  7,  8, 9.  l*here  is  no  foundation,  therefore,  for  bU  new  difcoTcry, 
|bat  pt£lure-\roifli:p  came  ftom  the  Jews  to  the  Chrifli&ss* 

**  exercifc 
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^'  excrcifc  of  reafon,  madfc  it  fach*."  And  again,  he  tells  us; 
t];at  '*  the  rational,  the  orthodox  belief,  \\''as  not  eftablilhed,  n6f 
'•  cou\i\  be  fo,  till  the  manhood  of  philofophyt."  How  comes 
it  then,  that  the  public  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God,  free  from  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  was  the  eftablifhci 
religion  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Were  they  the  only  people  who 
had  reafon  in  a  full  and  vigorous  cxerclfe,  and  among  whom 
philofophy  was  arrived  at  its  manhood  ?  If  fo,  it  is  wrong  to 
rcprefent  them,  as  the  deiftical  writers  have  frequently  done,  as 
the  mod  ftupid  of  the  human  race,  a  people  ignorant  and  barba^ 
rous,  as  he  and  Mr.  Hume  calls  them.  Nor  had  he  a  right  to  laugh 
at  Mr.  Abbadie,  who,  he  fays,  has  reprefented  them  aS  a  nation 
ofjages  and philofopkersX,  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the 
Jews  were  not  of  themfelvcs  more  wife  and  knowing,  or  better 
philofophers  than  other  nations,  or  that  they  had  n:adc  deeper 
obfervations  and  refleflions;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  infe- 
rior to  fome  in  fevcral  branches  of  fcience.  We  have  all  the 
reafon  therefore  in  the  world  to  conclude,  that,  if  left  to  thera- 
felves,  they  would  have  been  involved  in  the  common  polytheifm 
and  idolatry,  as  well  as  the  nations  round  them:  and  that  it  was 
owing  only  to  their  having  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary 
revelation,  and  to  their  peculiar  conftltution,  which  was  of  divine 
original,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  mofl  illullrious 
attcftations,  that  they  became  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed. 

Lord  Bolingbrokc  was  very  fenfible  how  unfavourable  this  is 
to  his  caufe,  and  therefore  finds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for 
afTuming,  tl:at  the  belief  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God  was 
the  national  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  alone,  and  that  it  was  their 
particular  privllcdgc  and  advantage  to  know  the  true  God,  and 
his  true  worfliip,  whilfl  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a  (late  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance.  To  take  off  the  force  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  principal  defign  of  his  third  Eflay,  which  is  of  the  rife 
and  pTogrefs  of  monotheifm  §.  But  what  he  offers  to  this  pur- 
pofe  is  extremely  trifling.  He  is  forced  quite  to  alter  the  true 
ftate  of  the  queftion,  and  fuppofcs  Mr.  Locke  and  the  Chriflian 

^-  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  ao.         t  Ibid.  p.  i«,  43. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  383.  j  Jbid.  vol.  iv.  p.  i?;,  et  fccf. 
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divines  to  aflert,  that  there  was  not  any  knowledge  or  worfliip 
ol  the  true  God  in  the  world  at  all  before  the  ereftion  of  the  If- 
raelitidi  polity ;  and  that  all  the  nations,  except  the  Ifraelites, 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  ti*ue  God  from  the  beginning.  And 
(lien  he  argues,  that  '*  this  implies  that  the  Ifraelitcs  were  a  na- 
•'  tion  from  the  beginning;**  and  gravely  aflcs,  **  Were  they  fo, 
•'  if  wc  reckon  from  Adam,  or  even  from  Noah,  or  even  from 
•*  the  vocation  of  their  father  Abraham*?"  Thus  he  frames  a 
ridiculous  hypothefis  for  his  adverfarics,  and  then  endeavours  to 
rxpofc  it :  whereas  they  maintain,  what  he  thinks  fit  to  deny, 
tlsat  the  knowledge  and  worihip  of  the  true  God  was  the  origi- 
lul  primUivc  religion  of  mankind,  derived  from  the  firft  parents 
jLViA  anccflors  of  the  human  race:  but  that  before  the  time  of 
jMoles*  the  nations  were  generally  lapfed  into  polytheifm  and 
iviobiry,  which  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgment  to  have 
boon  the  cafe. 

1  lo  aHirms  indeed,  •*  it  is  plain  4hat  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
•*  uu:*  OvhI  would  luvc  been  prcfervcd  in  the  world,  if  no  fuch 
••  pvN^plo  as  tho  Jews  had  ever  been.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
'*  \/.\j  vitiueni  than  iho  hypothefis,  that  this  people,  the  leaft  fit 
**  jsi!;.ij^i  ou  uuny  accounts  tliat  could  have  been  chofen,  was 
**  V  ^voa  tv^  pix'fcrvc  this  knowledge.     It  was  acquired,  and  it 

*  \>  i<  >.nvKtvcvi  iudopcndcatly  of  them,  among  the  heathen  phi- 

*  iM  \vivm»     And  it  mii^ht  have  become,  and  probably  did  be- 

*  Nvv«»,^,  the  n»iiv»:ul  holiof  in  countries  unknown  to  us,  or  even 
•'  lu  i*u»  V*  \\hv»  vvcjo  tallou  baok  into  ignorance,  before  theyap- 
*'  j»vu\  iM  tUo  tuvluions  we  hdvct.**  What  an  extraordinary 
V  »\  v»i  iAlku>>\  i>i  tins!  Ho  argues  from  the  fuppofed  national 
\ss  \w\  \A  K  v»uMui<'s  unknown  to  us,  and  of  which  he  confefles  wc 
\\\\ «  \\s\  ti.ttluii'us  o\tant«  to  ihew  that  religion  would  have  been 
jir.  Uiv*,l  HI  tl\o  worlvl,  if  no  fuch  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever 
\*\s\\  As  tv>  thr  hodthon  philofophers,  among  whom,  he  fays> 
\\w  I  "UNvKJ^o  ol  the  true  God  was  preferv^sd,  it  is  certain,  and 
h»»  liniiloll  lio»|uontly  owns  it,  that  whatever  knowledge  (bme  of 
llti  hi  IiimI  (tin  way,  it  was  of  little  ufe  to  hinder  the  polytheifm 
mill  flulaiis  ol  tlio  people;  and  that,  inftead  of  reclaiming  them 

*  Itil.ngbiukc*!  Works,  rol.  ir.  p.  %zz.  f  Ibid.  p.  79. 

from 
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from  it,  they  fell  in  it  with  themfclvcs,  and  even  encouraged  and 
advifed  the  people  to  a  compliance  with  the  public  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  by  which  polytheifm  was  efiablifhed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  after  all  the  outcry  and  ridicule  againft 
the  Jews  as  the  unfitteft  people  in  the  world  to  have  the  lacred 
depofit  of  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  committed  to  them,  they  were  the  only  people  concerning 
whom  we  have  any  proofs  that  they  made  a  public  national  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  great  principle,  and  among  whom  it  was 
eilabliOied  as  the  fundamental  law  of  their  ftate*.  It  is  urged 
indeed,  that  their  conAitution  had  little  cffeft  upon  them:  that 
"  their  hiftory  is  little  elfe  than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling  and 
**  repenting;  and  thefe  rebellions,  not  thofe  of  particular  men, 
•*  furprizcd  and  hurried  into  difobedience  by  their  paflions,  but 
**  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law,  in  defiance  of  the  Su- 
**  premc  Beingf."  But  if  we  compare  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews 
with  that  of  the  heathen  nations,  we  fliall  find  a  very  remarkable 

*  His  Lordfhip  fliews  a  ftrarge  unwIlliDgnefs,  that  the  Jews  fhould  have 
the  honour  of  having  had  the  knowledge  and  worfliip  of  the  true  God 
among  them,  in  a  degree  far  fuperior  to  other  nations.  Sometimes  he  in- 
Cnuateth,  as  fome  others  of  the  deiftical  wi  iters  have  done,  that  the  Ifraelites 
borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians  (though  according  to  his  own  rcprefcnta- 
lion  of  the  cafe,  this  was  among  the  Egyptians  part  of  their  fecret  dov^ripc, 
cot  communicated  to  the  vulgar),  or  from  the  Babylonians.  And  the;i  the 
wonder  will  b;  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  Vv^as  prefer ved  among  the  Jews,  whilft  the  Egyptians  and  Ba- 
bylonians were  immcrfed  in  the  rnoft-  abfurd  and  ftupid  idolatries.  He  thinks 
he  might  'venture  to  affrm^  that  Abraham  hhifelf  learned  the  orthodox  fzith^ 
nrin,  relating  to  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  tbe  one  true  God,  in  Egypt 
and  the  neigbbourins  cowttriet^.  And  hc  had  faid  the  fame  thing  before  \, 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  unreafonable  prejudice  tlian  tliis.  It  is 
furmlfed  not  only  without  evidence,  but  againft  it,  Gnce  nothing  can  be  plain- 
er from  the  account  given  us  of  Abraham,  than  that  he  knew  and  worfaipped 
the  one  true  God  before  he  came  into  Canaan  at  all,  and  therefore  long  be- 
ifore  he  went  into  Egypt.  Nor  did  he  learn  it  from  tlie  Chaldean?,  among 
whom  idolatry  had  then  made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  as  appears  from  Jofh. 
XXiT.  2.  And  agreeably  to  this  is  the  UQivcrfal  tradition  of  the  £a(l;  that  he 
was  the  great  reftorer  of  (he  ancient  true  religio:i>  which  had  been  corrupted 
with  idolatry. 

t  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 

*  Bolingbrake's  W^iks^  vol  hr.  p.  1,01*  f  Ibi4.  vol.  ill.  p.  299. 
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inSances  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  keep  up  fome  know* 
ledge  of  the  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and 
to  give  fome  check  to  the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  to  prcferve 
the  ancient  patriarchal  religion  from  being  utterly  extinguilhed. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  latter  times  of  their  ftate» 
vaft  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  difpcrfed  through  Egypt,  Baby- 
Ionia,  Pcrfia,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft ;  and  afterwards  through 
the  Lefler  Afia,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire : 
ar^d  they  every-where  turned  many  of  the  Gentiles  from  the 
common  idolatry  and  polytheifm ;  which  the  philofophers  were 
fcarce  able  to  effefl  in  a  fingle  inftancc.  It  appears  then,  that 
the  fetting  apart  that  people  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  the 
revelation  that  was  given  them,  and  the  marvellous  a£ls  of  di« 
vine  providence  towards  them,  were  fitted  for  having  an  exten- 
five  efiFeft  for  the  advantage  of  other  nations  as  well  as  their- 
own,  and  a£lually  had  that  eire6l  in  multitudes  of  inftances.  By 
this  conilitution,  there  was  a  light  fet  up,  ihining  in^  dark  place, 
to  which  other  nations  might  have  rccourfe.  And  if,  inftead  of 
making  ufe  of  it  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  generally  nc* 
glc&ed  it,  and  even  hated  and  defpifcd  the  Jews  for  having  a  re- 
ligion fo  oppoGte  to  their  own,  and  condemning  their  fupcrfti- 
tions  and  idolatries;  the  fault  is  to  be  charged  upon  themfelves, 
•who  neglefted  thofe  means  and  helps,  as  they  had  done  before 
tiie  difcoveries  made  to  them  by  ancient  tradition,  and  which 
liad  been  originally  derived  from  revelation,  and  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  providence.  Bcfides  this, 
what  farther  fhews  the  great  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  pe- 
culiar  conilitution,  and  the  revelation  given  to  the  people  of  If- 
rael,  is,  that  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  prepare  the  world  for  re- 
ceiving that  more  perfeft  difpenfation  which  was  to  fucceed  it, 
and  which  was  to  be  of  a  more  general  extent,  and  to  be  more 
univerfally  difiufed.  The  firfl  harveft  of  converts  to  Chriftianity 
was  among  the  Jews  and  their  profelytes,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers were  brought  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  Jewilh 
Scriptures  were  generally  difperfed,  and  had  fpread  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  had  raifed  an  cxpe6lation  of  a  glorious  and 
divine  perfon,  by  whom  a  new  and  moft  excellent  difpenfation 
was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  brought  over, 
more  generally  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  from  their  fupcrfti- 

tions 
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tions  and  idolatries,  from  their  abominable  vices  and  corruptions^ 
to  the  pure  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of 
true  religion.  This  glorious  perfon  was  foretold  and  defcribcd 
in  the  Jcwifh  prophecies  by  many  remarkable  charafters,  which 
being  accompliflied  in  our  Saviour  gave  a  moft  illuftrious  at* 
teftation  to  his  divine  mifllon.  And  thefe  prophecies  were  kept 
more  clear  and  diffinS,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple as  the  depofitaries  of  them :  whereas  if  they  had  been,  like 
other  traditions,  left  merely  at  large  among  the  nations,  they 
would  probably  in  procefs  of  time  have  been  corrupted  and  lofi^ 
and  the  tedimony  arifing  from  them  muft  have  fallen. 

Taking  all  thefe  confiderations  together,  it  appears,  that  the 
peculiar  Jcwifh  ceconomy  ahfwered  many  valuable  and  import- 
ant ends:  and  that  therefore  it  was  no  way  unworthy  of  the 
divine  wifdom  to  interpofe  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  give  a 
divine  atteftation  to  it.  And  that  the  miraculous' fafls^  if  really 
done,  were  every  way  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  our  author 
himfelf  does  not  deny.  On  the  contrar}*,  he  looks  upon  them  to 
have  been  fo  ftrong  and  convincing,  that  it  would  have  bcea 
impoffibie  to  refill  them;  and  he  thinks  they  muft  have  been 
fufficient,  if  they  had  been  really  done,  to  have  broi^ht  over  all 
mankind  to  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  the  one  true  God, 
not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  fucceeding  ages.  His  manner  of 
cxpreffing  himfelf  is  remarkable.  He  fays,  that  *'  the  reviving  and 
•'  continuing  the  primitive  faith  and  worihip  by  fuch  a  feries  of 
**  revelations  and  miracles  among  one  people,  would  have  made 
•*  any  revival  of  them  unnecefTary  among  any  other;  becaufc 
•'•  they  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  to  continue  them 
"  uncorrupted  over  the  whole  world;  not  only  till  the  vocation 
••  of  Abraham,  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge;  not  only  till 
"  the  coming  of  the  Melliah,  two  thoufand  years  after  tliat,  but 
*'  even  to  .this  hour,  and  to  the  confummation  of  all  things*.*' 
Not  to  infift  upon  the  great  abfurdity  of  his  fuppofing,  that  the 
miracles  wrought  among  the  Ifraelites  fo  long  after  the  vocation 
of  Abraham,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  kept  the  true 
religion  uncorrupted  till  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  a  blunder^ 
which  could  only  have  been  owirg  to  the  moll  iacxcufable  iic- 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  214. 
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gligencc  in  writing;  I  think  it  follows  from  his  own  conceflionSt 
that  the  miracles  and  other  extraordinary  methods  made  ufe  of 
for  the  cftabliffiment  of  the  Mofaic  ceconomy,  were  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  be  well  fitted  t6  the  end  for  which  they  were  defign- 
cd,  the  revival  and  eftablifhment  of  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true 
God,  in  oppofition  to  idolatry  and  polytheifm.     And  though  it 
he  wrong  to  fuppofe,  as  he  mod  aUfurdly  does,  that  they  mull 
have  eflablifhed  it  among  all  mankind,  and  have  prevented  all 
deviations  from  it  in  all  ages  and  nations;  yet  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  thofe  fafts  were  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  have  been  fuf— 
fie  lent  to  convince  all  thofe  to  whom  they  were  known,  that  the 
laws,  in  atteftation  to  which  they  were  wrought,  were  of  a  di- 
vine original.     Accordingly  the  people  of  Ifrael,  notwithiland- 
ing  their  proncnefs  to  idolatry,  and  their  obftinate  prejudices, 
were  brought  to  fubmit  to  thofe  laws,  as  of  divine  authority,  and 
to  receive  them  as  the  riile  of  their  polity.     And  though  they 
fell  off  on  fcveral  occafions  to  a  conlpliance  with  the  idolatries 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  they  mixed  with  their  own 
rites,  yet  the  remembrance  and  belief  of  thofe  fafls,  which  al- 
ways continued  among  them,  had  mighty  effefls,  in  every  age  of 
their  ftate,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true  worfiiip  of  God,  and 
to  an  obedience  to  their  laws.     And  they  have  had  a  great  effcS 
ever  fince,  wht^revcr  they  have  been  believed,  to  fill  men  with  a 
holy  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  mod  adoring  thoughts  of  his  di- 
vine unequalled  niajefly  and  glory.     This  effcft  they  continue 
to  have  among  Chiillians,  and  arc  like  to  have  to  the  end  of  tlic 
world. 

It  is  no  juft  ol)jci:lIon  againfl.  the  truth  of  the  fafts,  that  they 
come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews :  for  what  other  telli- 
mony  can  be  rcafonably  dcfircd,  or  can  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admit  of,  than  the  concurrent  tcilimony  of  that  people,  to  whom 
the  laws  were  given,  and  among  whom  the  fafls  were  done?  A 
teftimony  continued  throughout  all  the  ages  of  their  nation,  and 
appearing  in  all  their  records  and  monuments.  The  fafts  were 
done  among  thcmfelvcs,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  tilings 
could  only  be  witnefl'cd  by  themfelves.  If  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  had  recorded  them,  they  muft  have  had  their  accountJS 
from  the  people  of  Ifrael :  and  if  they  had  declared  their  belief 
of  thofe  fads,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  thofe  iaws»  there 

"would 
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would  have  been  an  equal  pretence  for  rejcfling  their  teftimony, 
as  for  rejefting  that  of  the  Jews.     But  it  is  in  truth  very  abfurd 
to  make  it  an  objeftion,  that  the  accounts  of  thefc  fafts  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  thofe  who  were  the  only  proper  perfons  to  give 
an  account  of  thofe  fafis,  and  by  whom  alone  thofe  accounts 
could  have  been  originally  given,  if  they  had  been  true.     If  it 
be  pretended,  that  the  fafts  were  feigned  by  them  to  Ao  honour 
to  their  nation,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that,  as  was  before  hinted, 
they  are  fo  circumftanced,  and  mixed  with  fuch  difadvantageous 
accounts  of  the  temper  and  conduft  of  that  people,  as  no  man 
Would  have  feigned  who  had  their  honour  in  view,  or  who  had 
not  a  greater  regard  to  the!  truth  of  the  fafts,  than  to  the  hui 
mouring  and  flattering  that  people.     For  it  is  plain,  that   the 
fafls  might  have  been  fo  contrived,  if  they  had  been  fiflitious,  as 
to  have  favcd  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  not  to  have  given 
occafion  to  the  fevere  cenfures  and  reproaches  which  have  been 
call  upon  tliem  in  all  ages  on  that  account.     And  what  farther 
derives  great  credit  to  the  relations  of  thofe  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  fafts,   is,  that  the  books  in  which  thcv  arc  contained 
not  only  appear  to  have  been  written  with  an  unarfefted  fimpli- 
city,  and  a  fincere  impartial  regard  to  truth,  mixed  with  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  Deitv,  but  thev  contain  the  moft  re- 
markable  prediftions  of  future  events,   which  it  was  impofliblc 
for  any  human  fagacity  to  forefec;  particularly  relating  to  the 
future  fates  of  that  nation ;  the  furprifing  revolutions  they  fhou!  J 
undergo;  the  calamities,  captivities,  and  defolations,  that  fiiould 
bcfal  them ;  their  being  fcattered  and  aifpeiTeJ  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  every-where  expofcd  to  hatred,  contempt,  and 
reproach,  and  yet  ftill  wonderfully  preferved  as  a  diflinft  peo- 
ple, as  we  fee  they  are  at  this  day;   notwithftanding  they  have 
for  fo  many  ages  loft  their  genealogies,   and  been  deprived  of 
their  moft  valued  privileges,  and  rendered  incapable  of  excrcif- 
ing  their  moft  folemn  facred  rites  as  prefcrlhcJ  in  their  law,  and 
without  any  prophets  raifed  up  among  them,  and  acknowledged 
by  themfelvcs  as  fuch,  to  fupport  their  hopes.     Thefc  are  things 
for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  other  nation  upon 
earth.     So  that  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  that  people,  in  all  refpefts  fo 
extraordinary,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  thofe 
writings  which  contain  an  account  of  the  laws  that  were  oi,igi- 
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nally  given  them,  and  of  the  wonderful  fafts  by  which  thoCs 
laws  were  enforced  and  efiabliflied.  This  is  a  proof  ftill  ftrongcf 
to  UK,  than  it  could  have  been  in  the  ages  foon  after  thofe  books 
were  written,  and  affordeth  one  indance  in  which  the  cvidencft 
of  thofe  fafis,  inilead  of  being  diminifiied  by  time,  has  acquired 
new  ftrength  and  force. 

You  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  as  I  was  willing  to 
lay  together  in  one  view  all  that  I  thought  ncceffary  for  clear- 
ing and  eAablifliing  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  hiftor}'  againft  our 
author's  objeftions,  and  which,  if  it  be  well  fupported,  the.  divi- 
nity of  thofe  laws,  and  of  that  conilitution,  follows  with  invin* 
cible  evidence. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

Tyie  excellent  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Mofaic  Writings  and 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teflament — Lord  Bolingbroke  treats 
it  as  Blafphemy  to  fay  that  they  are  divinely  infpired — A  Sum-*. 
rnary  of  his  ObjeSions  againfl  their  divine  Original  and  Au* 
ihority — His  Charge  againfl  the  Scriptures^  as  giving  mean, 
^nd  unworthy  Ideas  of  God^  confidered  at  large — The  Repr^* 
Mentations  he  hi  mf elf  gives  ofGod^  and  of  his  Providfnc€,fhewft 
io  be  unworthy^  and  of  the  worjl  Confluence — Concerning 
i^od's  being  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  entering  into  Covenant 
zcith  Man — The  Pretence  of  his  being  defcribed  as  a  tutelary 
Cod  to  Abraham^  and  to  the  People  of  If r act,  and  of  his  being 
degraded  to  the  meaneft  Offices  and  Employments,  dtfiin&ly 
examined — Th^  Paffages  in  which  bodily  Parts  pern  to  bt 
cfcribed  to  God,  not  defigned  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  Senfe--^ 
The  Scripture  itfelf fufficiently  guards  againfl  a  wrong  Inter* 
pretation  of  thofe  Paffages — la  what  Senfe  human  Paffions 
and  AffcBions  are  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Bang^-A  n* 
markable  Pajfage  of  Mr.  Collins  to  this  Purpofc, 

SIR, 

THE  defign  of  my  laft  letter  was  to  vindicate  the  tnith  and 
credit  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fafts 
there  related.  And  if  that  hiftory  be  admitted  as  true,  the  divine 
original  and  authority  of  the  Mofaic  conftitution  is  eftablifhed. 
But  befides  the  external  proofs  arifmg  from  the  extraordinary 
and   miraculous  fafts,   whofoever  with   an   unprejudiced  mind 

* 

looks  into  the  revelation  itfelf  as  contained  in  the  facred  writings 
of  the  Old  Tcftament,  may  obferve  remarkable  internal  charafters, 
which  demonftrate  its  excellent  nature  and  tendency.  At  pre- 
fent  I  (hall  obferve,  that  we  are  there  taught  to  form  the  worthieft 
notions  of  God,  of  his  incomparable  perfeflions,  and  of  his  go- 
verning providence,  as  extending  over  all  his  works,  particu- 
larly towards  mankind.  We  are  at  the  fame  time  inftrufted  in 
the  true  ftate  of  our  own  cafe,  as  we  are  weak,  dependent,  guilty 
0reacure8,  and  art  directed  to  place  our  whole  hope  and  truft  in 

I3  '  God 
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ir  extirpating  the  Canaanites,  and  for  punifhing  idolaters  with 
tath. 

3.  The  firft  principle  of  the  law  of  Mofes  h  infociablHty ;  and 
took  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  man- 
nd. 

4*  There  are  feveral  paffages  in  the  Mofaic  writings,  which  arc 
Ife,  abfurd,  and  unphilofophical :  as  particularly  the  account 
ere  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man. 
J.  The  fan£lions  of  the  law  of  Mofes  were  wholly  of  a  tcm- 
aral  nature,  and  were  contrived  and  fitted  to  humour  and  gra- 
^  the  appetites  and  pafTions ;  without  any  regard  to  a  future 
te  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

"Thefe  arc  the  principal  objeftions  urged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
Aifift  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
sut,  and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Mofes.  There  are  fome 
fmalier  exceptions,  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  as  they 
in  my  way. 
.  The  firft  clafs  of  objcftions  relateth  to  the  mean  and  un- 
hy  reprefentations  that  are  made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
^"prcme  Being.  It  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  dif- 
^^j^ifhing  excellencies  of  the  facred  writings,  that  they  abound 
ttiithe  moft  juft  and  fublime  defcriptions  of  the  Deity,  which 
te  a  manifeft  tendency  to  raife  our  minds  to  the  moft  worthy 
■1  exalted  conceptions  of  his  divine  mjjefty,  and  his  incom- 
hable  excellencies  and  perfeftions.  Our  author  himfelf  thinks 
•^D  acknowledge,  that  **  there  are  many  pafTages  in  Scripture, 
"^irhich  give  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  the  Supreme 
Seing:*'  And  that  *•  the  conceptions  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained of  the  Supreme  Being  were  very  orthodox  in  the  eye 
•f  rcafon;  and  their  pfalmifts,  and  their  prophets,  ftrained 
Ufaeir  imaginations  to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated  fentiments  of 
4itid^  and  of  his  works,  and  ofthe  methods  of  his  providence*." 
■"Mliercfore  there  be  any  paffages  which,  literally  taken,  fceni 
■  fcc  unworthy  of  God,  they  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour 
id  &ir  criticifm,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  confiftency  with  thefc; 
^l$et  it  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  thofe  wlio  enter- 
iiiled  fuch  noble  and  fublime  fentiments  of  the  Divinity,  fliould 

♦  Boliogbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  vol.  iv,p.463. 
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QoA  alone,  and  to  refer  all  to  him,  as  our  chicfeft  good,  and 
highcft  end;  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  all  the  good  things  we 
enjoy,  and  to  be  patient  and  refigned  to  his  will  under  all  the 
affliftive  events  that  befal  us.  Our  moral  duty  is  there  fet  be- 
fore us  in  its  juft  extent.  The  particulars  of  it  arc  laid  down  in 
plain  and  exprefs  precepts,  enforced  upon  us  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  God  himfelf,  whofc  love  of  righteoufnefs,  good- 
jicfs,  and  purity,  and  jull  deteftation  of  vice  and  wickednefs,  are 
repre rented  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Thofe  facred  writing* 
luv^ry- where  abound  with  the  moft  encouraging  declarations  of 
his  grace  and  mercy  towards  the  truly  penitent,  and  with  the 
moil  awful  denunciations  of  his  juft  difpleafure  againft  obftinate 
prefumptuous  tranfgrefTors.  And  the  impo^rtant  le'Ton  which 
runs  through  the  whole  is  this,  that  we  are  to  make  the  plcafiiig 
and  ferving  God  the  chief  bufincfs  of  our  lives,  and  that  our 
happinefs  cunfifteth  in  his  favour,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
in  the  uniform  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Such  evidently  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Teftament.  But  very  different  is  the  rcprcfcn- 
tiiition  made  of  them  by  Lord  Bolingbrokc.  Not  content  with 
endeavouring  to  dcftroy  the  credit  of  the  hiftory,  he  hath,  by  ar- 
guments drawn  from  the  n^^ture  of  the  revelation  itfelf  contained 
in  the  Jevvifh  Scriptures,  ufcd  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ihew,  that  it  is 
abfoluiely  unworthy  of  God:  That  **  there  are  marks  of  an  hu- 
•*  man  original  in  thofe  books,  which  point  out  plainly  the  fraud 
•'  and  the  impofturc*:"  And  that  **  it  is  no  lefs  than  blafphemy 
**  to  affert  them  to  be  divinely  infpiredt." 

The  objeflions  he  has  advanced  againft  the  Scriptures  of  the  * 
Old  Teftament,  and  efpecially  againft  the  Mofaic  writings,  arc 
principally  thcfe  that  follow: 

1.  That  they  give  the  moft  unworthy  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  they  degrade  him  to  the  meaneft  offices  and  employments, 
and  attribute  to  him  human  paffions,  and  even  the  worft  of  hu- 
man imperfc£lions. 

2.  Some  of  the  laws  there  given  are  abfolutcly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
of  divine  original.     He  inftanceth  particularly  in  the  command 

•  Boliugbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  a88.  f  ^^id.  p.  ^99. 
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for  extirpating  the  Canaanites,  and  for  punifhing  idolaters  with 
death. 

3.  Thefirft  principle  of  the  law  of  Mofcs  is  infociability;  and 
it  took  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  There  are  fevcral  paffages  in  the  Mofaic  writings,  which  arc 
falfe,  abfurd,  and  unphilofophical :  as  particularly  the  account 
there  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man. 

5.  The  fanftions  of  the  law  of  Mofes  were  wholly  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  and  were  contrived  and  fitted  to  humour  and  gra- 
tify the  appetites  and  paflions ;  without  any  regard  to  a  future 
flatc  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Thefe  arc  the  principal  objeftions  urged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 

againfl  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tefla- 

ment,  and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Mofes.     There  are  fome 

i  other  fmallcr  exceptions,  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  as  they 

come  in  my  way. 

1.  The  firft  clafs  of  objeftions  relateth  to  the  mean  and  un- 
worthy re  pre  fe  mat  ions  that  are  made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
-Supreme  Being.  It  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  excellencies  of  the  facred  writings,  that  they  abound 
with  the  moft  juft  and  fublime  defcriptions  of  the  Deity,  which 
have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  raife  our  minds  to  the  moft  worthy 
and  exalted  conceptions  of  his  divine  majefty,  and  his  incom- 
parable excellencies  and  perfeftions.  Our  author  himfelf  thinks 
fit  to  acknowledge,  that  **  there  are  many  pafTages  in  Scripture, 
••  which  give  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  the  Supreme 
•*  Being:*'  And  that  ••  the  conceptions  which  the  Jews  enter- 
*•  tained  of  the  Supreme  Being  were  very  ortliodox  in  the  eye 
.  •*  of  reafon;  and  their  pfalmifts,  and  their  prophets,  ftrained 
••  their  imaginations  to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated  fcntiments  of 
•*  God,  and  of  his  works,  and  ofthe  methods  of  his  providence*." 
If  therefore  there  be  any  pafTages  which,  literally  taken,  fcem 
to  be  unworthy  of  God,  they  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour 
and  fair  criticifm,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  confiftency  with  thefc; 
fince  it  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  thofe  wlio  enter- 
tained fuch  noble  and  fublime  fentiments  of  the  Divinity,  fliould 

♦  Bolipgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  vol.  iv,p.463. 
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at  }}it  fame  time,  as  he  v^'ould  perfuadc  us  they  did,  form  the 
ineaiiefi  and  unwonhieft  conceptions  of  him. 

But  let  us  confider  tiie  paruculars  of  his  charge ;  and  it  amounts 
in  tficci  to  this:  That  tlicfcriptures  degrade  the  Supreme  Being, 
Ly  n:piefeniing  him  as  defccnding  to  the  meancfl  ofiicqs  and 
iniploynients:  and  that  they  attribute  to  him  human  pai&ons, 
>»nd  even  the  word  of  human  imperfefiions. 

A*,  to  the  firft  part  of  the  charge,  the  degrading  the  Divine  Ma* 
j<:ily  to  the  mcaneil,  the  unworthieft,  ofices  and  employments, 
U:  obfci  vcs,  that,  according  to  the  Mcfaic  account,  **  the  Supreme 
**  IJdng  condcfcended  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of  Abraham,  Ifa^c, 
**  ixi\(\  JdCob,  and  under  this  chara£ler  he  a£led  a  part  which  a  fen- 
'•  (iblc  licathen,  not  tranfportcd  by  prefumptuous  notions  of  his 
*•  own  importance,  nor  by  the  impudence  of  enthufiafm,  would 
*•  huvc  th'>ught  loo  mcc-'n  and  too  low  for  any  of  his  inferior  gods 
**  or  dcinous*.**  This  objection  he  frequently  repeats  in  various 
fort;!?;.  He  introduces  one  of  the  heathen  fages  as  alleging,  that 
*•  among  the  Mofaic  fuperftiiions  there  was  one,  which  could  be 
**  ch..i^ud  neither  on  the  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  heathen  nation, 
**  and  which  furpaffed  the  mod  cxtravagaiU  of  theirs;  and  this 
**  w.is,  t'nat  the  Supreme  Being  is  reprcfcnted  a^  having  taken 
•*  i:])',n  hirn  a  name,  which  was  a  very  magnificent  one  indeed, 
*•  and  fuch  as  might  denote  the  Supreme  Being,  but  ftill  a  name 
•*  by  wiiich  he  might  be  dillinguilhcd  as  the  tutelar  God  of  one 
*'  family  firft,  and  then  of  one  nation  particularly,  and  almoft 
•'  cxclufively  of  all  others  I."  But  there  is  no  pafTage  where  he 
pufiies  this  objcflion  more  ftrongly,  than  in  p.  463  of  vol.  iv. 
w  here  he  obfcrvcs,  that  **  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being  is  reprc- 
•*  fcnted  in  the  Jcwilh  hillories,  and  in  the  whole  fyftemof  their 
•*  religion,  as  a  local  tutelar  deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk,  or 
**  refiding  in  a  temple;  as  an  ally,  who  had  entered  into  covenant 
•*  with  their  fathers ;  as  a  king,  who  had  aftually  held  the  reins 
**  of  their  government ;  and  as  an  indullrious  raagiftratc,  who 
"  defcendcd  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious  and  civil  admi- 
•*  niftration,  even  into  the  nioft  minute  and  meaneft.  Thus  were 
"  the  Jews  accu domed  to  familiarize  themfelves  with  the  Su- 
"  prcme  Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he  familiarized  with  them, 

f  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  304.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  54. 
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**  and  to  figure  hira  to  tlierafelves  receiving  their  facrlfices,  and 
**  lidening  to  their  prayers,  fometimes  at  leaft,  as  grofsly  as  Lu^ 
**  clan  rcprefcnts  Jupiter.''  He  feems.to  think  the  heathens  were 
in  the  right,  when  they  blamed  the  Jews  for  *•  bringing  the  firft 
**  and  only  God  too  near  to  man,  and  making  him  an  aflor  '\m-» 
'*  mediately,  and  perfonally  as  it  were,  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
•*  mcnt  of  the  world*/'  And  he-had  before  obferved,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcripturc,  *'  the  correfpondence  between  God  and 
•*  man  was  often  immediate,  and  even  intimiate  and  familiar  with 
**  his  eleft,  and  wuh  fuch  purified  fouls  as  were  prepared  for  it, 
'*  And  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  faered  writings  reprefcntcd  the 
*•  Supreme  Being  in  frequent  conferences  with  his  creatures; 
•*  God  covenanting  and  making  bargains  with  man,  and  man 
•*  with  God;  God  h»Jding  the  language  of  man,  reafoning,  ar* 
**  g*^^'"o»  expoflulating,  in  a  very  human  manner,  animated  by 
*'  human  aflfefclions,  and  appealing  to  human  knowledge +.'* 

Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  difcuflion  of  what  bis  Lordftiip 
Jiath  here  offered,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though,  in  a  paffage 
juft  now  cited,  the  Jews  feem  to  be  blamed  for  bringing  the  Su- 
preme Being  too  near  to  man,  and  fuppofing  him  to  be  an  ailor 
immediately^  and  as  it  were  perfonally,  in  the  government  of  tht 
world;  yet  he  elfcwhere  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  philofo. 
phers  for  excluding  the  Monad,  or  fupreme  unity,  from  the  crea- 
tion and  government  of  the  world,  and  banijhing  him  almojl  in* 
tirelyfrom  the  fyjlein  of  his  works,  whereby  he  became  in  fame 
fort  a  non-entity,  an  abflrail  or  notional  being  \.     And  he  ccn- 
fures  them  for  **  imaging  a  divine  monarchy,  on  a  human  plan, 
**  the  adminiftration  of  which  was  not  carried  on  by  the  imme^ 
"  diate  agency  of  God  himfelf,  but  mediately,  as  in  tcrreftrial 
•*  monarchies,  by  th^it  of  inferior  agents,  according  to  the  ranks. 
•*,:and  provinces  allotted  them§."     And  to  this  notion  he  thinks 
a  confiderable  **  part  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  to  be  afcribed." 
It  is  hard  to  know  what  idea  this  writer  would  have  us  form  of 
the  divine  government.     On  the  one  hand,  he  feems  to  think  it 
a  demeaning  the  majefty  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  fuppofc  hira  to 
ad  immediately,  and  perfonally,  as  it  were,  in  the  government  o£ 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  463,  t  ^^'^-  P*  i55- 
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the  world:  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  allow,  that  the 
divine  adminillration  is  carried  on  mediately  by  the  miniftry  of 
inferior  agents.  And  if  God  does  not  govern  the  world,  either 
by  his  own  perfonal  immediate  agency,  or  by  that  of  fubordinato 
agents  and  inllruments,  it  cannot  eafily  be  conceived  in  what 
fenfe  he  can  be  faid  to  govern  the  world  at  all. 

Indeed  any  one  that  impartially  confiders  the  feveral  paiTages 
above  mentioned,  relating  to  the  Jewifh  fcriptures,  and  many 
Others  of  the  like  kind,  which  occur  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  wri- 
tings, and  compares  them  with  the  fcheme  which  he  himfclf  hath 
advanced,  and  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  eighth  letter, 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  real  original  ground  of  his  prejudices 
againft  the  facred  writings  is  this :  That  they  every- where  rcpre- 
fent  God  as  intercfting  himfclf  in  the  affairs  of  men  :  whereas  he 
looks  upon  it  to  be. unworthy  of  tlie  divine  majefty  to  fuppofe 
that  he  now  concerneth  himfelf  about  them,  or  exercifeth  any 
oare  with  refpctt  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  And 
fincc  he  afferts,  that  **  the  moft  elevated  of  finite  intelligent 
**  beings  arc  not  a  jot  nearer  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  than  the 
•*  lowell*,*'  he  mud,  upon  his  fcheme,  think  it  as  unbecoming 
the  majcily  of  God  to  exercife  any  fpecial  care  towards  the 
higbell  of  angelical  beings,  or  whatever  inhabitants  there  maybe 
in  any  part  of  this  vaft  univerfe,  as  towards  the  individuals  of 
mankind.  This  fcheme  is  not  only,  as  was  fhcwn  before,  of  a 
mofl  pernicious  tendency,  and  manifeftly  fubverfiveof  all  religion 
and  the  fear  of  God,  but  at  the  bottom  argueth,  notwithftanding 
all  its  glorious  pretences,  very  difhonourable  and  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  either  it  fuppofethhim  not 
to  be  pre  fent  to  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  which  is  to  deny  the 
immenfity  of  his  effence,  or  that,  if  he  be  prefent,  he  hath  not  a 
certain  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  their  aflions  and  affairs,  and 
confcquently  is  not  omnifcient:  though  our  author  himfelf  fays, 
*'  It  may  be  demonflrated,  that  the  AU-perfcft  Being  muft  be 
"  omnifcient,  as  well  as  feli-exiflent +."  Or  that  if  he  hath  a 
perfcft  knowledge  of  the  aftions  and  affairs  of  his  rcafonable  crea- 
tures, yet  he  is  abfolutely  indifferent  about  them,  whether  they 
obey  his  laws  or  not;  whether  good  or  evil,  virtue  or  vice,  hap- 

♦  Baiingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  183.  f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  36. 
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pincfs  or  mifcry,  prevail  in  the  moral  world.  Thi$  muft  be 
owned  to  be  very  well  fuited  to  the  charatler  of  an  Epicurean 
deity,  whofe  happinefs  confifleth  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and 
who  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  nice  and  delicate  conftitution,  unable  to 
bear  the  noife,  the  clamours,  and  confufion,  of  this  lower  world, 
but  is  no  way  confiftent  with  the  idea  of  the  infinitely-perfeft 
Being.  How  much  nobler  is  the  idea  that  is  given  us  of  the 
Deity  in  the  holy  fcriptures!  where  he  is  reprefented  as  filling 
heaven  and  earth  with  his  prefence,  and  exercifing  a  conftant 
infpcftion  over  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  aftions,  as  difpofing 
and  ordering  all  events,  without  diftraftion  or  confufion,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  in  the  final  iffue  of  things  to  provide  for  the  happi- 
nefs of  thofe  that  fincerelyobc}'  him,  and  go  on  in  the  praftice  of 
righteoufnefs  and  virtue,  and  to  manifeA  a  juft  difpleafure  againft 
thofe  who  obftinately  perfift  in  an  impertinent  courfe  of  vice 
and  wickednefs ;  and  in  a  word,  as  governing  the  world,  and  al! 
the  orders  of  beings  in  it,  with  infinite  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and 
equity,  and  with  the  fame  almighty  facility  with  which  he  created 
them !  Such  an  idea  of  God  is  not  only  of  the  greatcft  confequence 
to  the  interefts  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world,  but  is  infinitely 
more  auguft  and  noble  in  itfelf,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
highefl  notions  we  can  form  of  infinite  perfeftion,  than  that  which 
this  writer  would  fubftitute  in  its  (lead. 

I  (hall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my 
eighth  Letter,  concerning  a  particular  providence,  as  extending 
even  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  If  providence  doth 
not  interpofe  in  human  affairs  at  all,  it  cannot  be  expefted  that 
God  (hould  at  any  time  communicate  extraordinary  difcoveries 
and  revelations  of  his  will  to  mankind.  But  if,  as  hath  been 
fliewn,  providence  doth  concern  itfelf  even  for  individuals,  and 
for  promoting  human  happinefs,  in  a  way  confiftent  with  moral 
agency,  it  is  very  rcafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  may  pleafc  God 
to  make  difcoveries  and  revelations  of  his  will,  for  promoting 
the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  may  communicate  fuch  difcoveries  to  particular  per- 
fons,  or  to  larger  communities,  in  fuch  a  way  as' may  beft  an- 
fwer  the  intentions  of  his  wife  and  holy  providence,  of  which 
he  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  propereft  judge.  And  if  he  feeth 
fit  to  make  fuch  revelations  of  his  will,  they  muft  be  commuai- 
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cated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  accommodated  to  human  under« 
landings,  and  fitted  to  work  upon  human  affeflions:  and  tbere<» 
fore,  it  they  be  addreffed  to  men  in  a  way  of  reafoning^  ^^guingi^ 
and  cxpojlulatingy  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make  this  an  obje6iion» 
as  this  writer  fcems  to  do,  fincc  there  is  nothing  in  this,  but  what 
is  wifely  fuitcd  to  the  end  we  may  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Wifdom 
and  Goodnefs  to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  fuch  revelations. 

He  reprefents  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  fuppofe  him  to  enter  into  covenant  with  man:  and  in  ordet 
to  expofc  this,  he  is  pleafed  to  rcprefent  it  under  the  mean  ide^t 
of  God's  making  bargains  with  man,  or  man  with  God.  But 
if  wc  confider  what  is  really  intended  by  it,  we  fliall  find,  that  4 
covenant  in  this  cafe  is  properly  to  be  underflood  of  a  con* 
ditional  promife,  whereby  blelFmgs  and  benefits  are  promifed 
on  God's  part,  and  duties  required  on  ours:  it  is  a  law  of  God' 
enjoining  obedience,  with  a  promife  or  promifes  annexed  to  it, 
by  which  God  condefcendeth  to  oblige  himfelf  to  confer  certaiii 
benelits  upon  his  creatures,  the  fuhjefts  of  his  moral  government, 
if  they  fulfil  and  obey  the  injunflions  he  hath  laid  upon  them, 
and  comply  with  the  terms  which  lie  hath  appointed.  And  con- 
fidcred  in  this  view,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  juft  objeftion  againft 
the  facrcd  writings,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  their  great  ex^ 
cellcnce,  and  what  fhould  mightily  recommend  them  to  out 
edecm,  that  God  is  there  rcprefented  as  dealing  with  man  in  a 
way  of  covenant ;  that  is,  in  a  way  admirably  fuited  to  us  as  wo 
are  rcafonable  creatures,  moral  agents.  By  this  God  doth  not 
dived  himfelf  of  his  charafter  and  authority  as  our  fupreme  uni- 
verfdl  Lord.  He  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  give  laws  to  bis 
creatures,  and  lay  what  commands  or  injun£lions  upon  them 
he  feeth  fit,  in  a  way  of  abfolute  fovereignty,  without  bringing 
himfelf  under  any  promifes  and  engagements;  but  he  conde-i 
fccndcth,  in  his  marvellous  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  encourage 
and  animate  our  obedience  by  exprefs  promifes  and  aflurancet 
of  his  grace  and  favour;  and  we  on  our  parts  bring  ourfelves 
under  the  mofl  folemn  engagements,  which  bind  us  more  flridly 
to  our  duty,  by  our  own  exprefs  confent ;  than  which  no  way  of 
dealing  with  us  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  our  com<« 
fort,  and  the  intcrclls  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  particular  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  God'% 

engaging. 
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Engaging,  as  te  \o^e%  to  eicprefs  it,  to  be  a  tutelary  God  to  him ; 
this  put  into  other  words  fignifies  no  more  than  this,  that  it  pleafed 
God  to  grant  to  this  exx:dlent  perfon  exprefs  promifcs  of  his 
fpecial  grace  and  favour,  upon  condition  of  his  faith  and  obedi- 
ence; and  particularly,  that  he  promifrtl  to  give  the  land  of  Ca- 
t^aan  to  his  defcendants ;  and  that  from  him  (hould  proceed  that 
glorious  perfon,  who  had  been  promifcrd  from  the  beginning*", 
and  who  was  aflually  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  fulnefs  of 
time,  and  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  bleffed. 
This  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  not  only  proper,  as  it 
ivas  a  diftinguiJhing  mark  of  the  divine  favour  and  goodnefs  to  a 
perfon,  who  was  an  eminent  example  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
the  fame  of  whofe  excellent  qualities  is  fpread  all  over  the  eaft, 
even  to  this  day,  but  as  it  made  a  part  of  a  glorious  fcheme  which 
the  divine  wifdom  had  in  view,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplifhcd 
in  the  fitteft  feafon,  and  to  be  of  extenfive  benefit  to  mankind. 
So  that  this  particiilar  covenant  was  really  intended  in  a  fubfcr- 
yiency  to  the  general  good. 

With  regard  to  the  covenant  made  with  the  people  of  Ifrael 
at  Horeb,  the  defign  of  it  was  to  erccl  a  facrcd  polity,  the  funda- 
mental article  of  which  was  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration 
of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  worlds 
free  froin  all  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  This  tranfaflion  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  majefty  and  folcmnity  becoming  the  great  Lord 
of  the  univerfc,  and  which  tended  to  infpire  the  profoundeft 
Veneration  for  him,  and  for  the  laws  he  was  pleafed  to  promul- 
gate-. And  at  the  fame  time  it  was  wifely  ordered,  that  the  people 
fliould  bind  themfelves  by  their  own  exprefs  confent,  and  folcmtl 
fttpulation,  to  receive  that  conftitution,  and  obey  thoCe  laws. 
The  moral  laws  given  to  that  people  were  excellent :  the  judicial 
laws  juft  and  equitable:  the  ceremonial  laws  were  inftituted  for 
wife  reafons,  fome  of  which  we  are  able  to  afTign  at  this  diftance; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that  if  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumftances  of  that  time  and  people,  wc  fhould  be 
convinced  of  the  great  propriety  of.  many  of  thofc  ceremonious 
injunftions,  which  now  we  are  not  able  particularly  to  account 
for.  Our  author  talki  of  the  prieft's  wearing  a  ridiculom  cap 
and  breaji'plate^  fringes^  and  belh^  and  thinks  it  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  ihdXfuck  triJUs  as  theft  were  the  inftitutions  of  divine  zuijl 
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dom  *.  But  it  was  wifelv  ordered  under  that  conilitution,  that 
nothing  relating  to  divine  worfliip  fliould  be  left  to  their  own  in- 
vention. It  was  judged  proper  to  give  them  rules  defcending 
even  to  minute  particulars,  and  to  confine  them  to  thofe  rules,, 
the  more  cfTef^ually  to  hinder  them  from  deviating  into  endlcfs 
fuperflitions.  The  particulars  referred  to,  contributed  to  promote 
order  and  decency  in  the  externals  of  religious  fervice;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  Jewifii  inftituted  rites  abfurd,  indecent, 
ridiculous,  or  impure,  as  were  many  of  the  rites. in  ufe  among 
the  pagan  nations. 

As  to  God*s  being  a  tutelary  Deity  to  the  people  of  Ifrael,  this,^ 
if  flripped  of  the  form  of  expreflion  which  he  has  chofen  in  order 
to  ridicule  it,  only  fignifics,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  make  fpecial 
revelations  and  difcoveries  of  his  will  to  that  people,  and  to  give 
them  holy  and  excellent  laws,  at  the  fame  time  promifing,  if  they 
obeyed  thofe  laws,  to  grant  them  his  fpecial  proteftion,  to  honour 
them  with  great  privileges  and  advantages,  and  to  make  them 
happy  in  the  effefts  of  his  grace  and  favour;  and  threatening,  if 
they  proved  obftinate  and  difobedient,  to  infli£l  upon  them  awful 
punifliracnts,  the  tokens  of  his  righteous  difpleafure.  And  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  wife  and  righteous 
Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  fuppofmg  him  to  concern  him- 
fclf  in  human  affairs,  this  writer  has  not  proved,  except  confident 
aflcrtions  muft  pafs  for  proofs.  And  as  to  his  being  the  King  of 
Jfrael,  this  is  not  be  undcrftood  as  if  he  did  not  ft  ill  continue  to 
be  the  univcrfal  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  all  mankind.  He  was 
never  regarded  as  having  diverted  himfclf  of  that  charaftcr.  No- 
where is  his  univerfal  dominion  and  governing  providence,  as 
extending  to  all  his  creatures,  and  efpecialiy  to  the  whole  human 
race,  more  fl.rongIy  aflbrted,  or  more  nobly  dcfcribed,  than  in 
the  Jewifli  Scriptures.  But  it  pleafed  him,  for  wife  purpofes, 
to  creft  a  peculiar  confl^itution  among  the  people  of  Ifrael,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  condefcendcd  to  be,  in  a  fpecial  fenfe,  their 
King  and  Sovereign.  And  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  it  is 
properly  this  :  that  he  gave  tj)cm  laws  at  the  firft  eftablilhment  of 
their  polity,  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  their  ftate,  and  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed ;  and  upon  their  obfervance  of  which 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works^  vol.  v.  p.  98r 
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the  prefervation  of  their  national  privileges  depended ;  and  that 
he  raifed  up  judges  and  governors,  who  were  to  rule  them  in  Lis 
name,  and  as  by  his  authority,  and  to  be  the  leaders  and  generals 
of  their  armies,  for  delivering  them  from  their  enemies  and  op- 
preffors:  and  he  was  pleafed  alfo  to  give  them  direftion  in  mat- 
ters of  great  and  public  moment,  by  the  oracle  of  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  was  by  his  appointment  eftabljflied  among 
them  for  that  purpofe.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this  but  what 
was  wifely  fuitcd  to  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  particular  con- 
fiitution,  and  tended  to  confirm  and  cftiiblifli  that  people  in  the 
belief  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  a  glo- 
rious fenfible  proof  of  his  governing  providence  among  them. 
But  the  theocracy  was  never  dcfigncd  to  fuperfede  the  office 
and  authority  of  the  ordinary  maglilrates,  as  this  writer  feems  to 
infinuate,  by  telling  us,  that  under  that  conflitution  God  **  afied 
"  as  an  induftrious  magiftrate,  who  defcended  into  all  the  par- 
•*  ticulars  of  religious  and  civil  adminiftration,  even  into  the 
••  mod  minute  and  meancfl.*'  For  though  the  laws  were  origi- 
nally given  by  God,  the  execution  of  thofe  laws  was  ordinarily 
veiled  in  the  magiflrates  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  chofcn 
by  the  people  in  their  feveral  tribes.  So  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Mofes,  and  under  the  judges,  when  tlie  people  were  more  pro- 
perly and  immediately  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  God  is  reprefented  in  the  Jewifii 
Scriptures  as  a  local  Deity,  rrjiding  and  dwelling  in  a  Umph^ 
or  carried  about  by  the  LeviUs  in  a  wo'odc^n  chcjl  or  trunk.  The 
author  feems  fond  of  this  obfervation,  for  he  has  it  over  three  or 
four  times  on  different  occafions.  But  by  this  rcfleftion  he  has 
expofed  hinifelf  rather  than  the  Jews.  That  people,  inllrufted  by 
their  Scriptures,  had  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity  than  to  be  ca- 
pable of  imagining,  that  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  who,  they 
were  taught  to  believe,  made  and  governeth  the  world,  and  filletli 
heaven  and  earth,  was  fhut  up  and  confined  in  a  wooden  cheft. 
It  is  true,  that  the  more  effcftually  to  preferve  that  people  from 
idolatry,  and  to  imprefs  and  affect  their  minds  with  a  lively  fenfe 
of  God's  fpeclal  prefencc  among  them,  there  was  one  facred 
place  appointed,  the  tabernacle  fiifl,  and  the  temple  afterv/ard-;, 
xv'hich  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  folcmu  worlhip  and  fcr- 
vicc.     Theic  their  moll  folemn  afls  of  dcvo.ioii  were  to  be  prr- 
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formed :  and  there  was  the  ark  or  facred  cheft  he  fpcaks  of,  in 
which  were  depoGted  the  tables  of  the  original  covenant  between 
God  and  them:  there  alfo  was  a  cloud  of  glory,  the  majeftic 
fymbol  of  God's  immediate  prefence.  It  cannot  be  rcafonably 
denied,  that  God  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  give  illuftrious  exhibi- 
tions of  his  divine  prefence  and  majefty  by  a  vifible  external 
glory  and  fplendour,  in  certain  places,  or  on  certain  occafions. 
But  it  doth  not  follow,  that  heis  therefore  a  limited  Being,  or 
that  his  cfTencc  is  circumfcribed,  or  confined  to  that  particular 
place,  where  it  pleafcth  him  thus  peculiarly  to  manifeft  his  fpe- 
cial  prefence.  How  far  the  Ifraelites  were  from  forming  fuch 
incan  notions  of  the  Divinity  as  this  writer  is  pleafed  to  infinuate, 
we  have  an  authentic  proof  in  the  admirable  prayer  offered  up  by 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  in  the  name  and  pre- 
fence of  all  the  people;  in  which  he  addreffeth  himfelf  to  God 
in  thiit  noble  manner:  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth? 
Bthold^  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  f 
how  much  Icfs  this  houfc  which  I  have  buildcd!  i  Kings  viii.  27. 
See  alio  I  fa.  Ixvi.  1. 

It  has  often  given  mc  great  plcafure  toreflefl  upon  what  every 
one  that  impartially  confiders  the  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mrnt  miill  be  fenfible  of,  that  the  Jews,  if  they  governed  thcm- 
rrlvr.s  l«y  tlicir  facred  writings,  were  inftrufled,  in  their  ideas  of 
</')'!,  lo  unite  the  moft  incoraprchenfible  greatnefs  and  majefty^ 
m;}'I  ili'tnoil  marvellous  grace  and  condcfcenfion:  to  regard  him 
a^  iAAU'^[  li'-:rivcn  and  cartli  with  the  immcnfity  of  his  prefence, 
Aiy\  yet  uS  vouchfafing  to  grant  vifible  tokens  and  fymbols  of 
\t\->  fpccla!  prefence  among  them  by  his  ark  and  temple:  as  hum- 
bling himfelf  even  in  beholJing  the  things  that  are  done  in  hea- 
V'*n,  and  yet  as  regarding  the  things  that  are  done  in  the  earth. 
They  acknowledged  the  glorious  hods  of  angels  as  the  attendants 
Oi  the  divine  majefty,  the  blefTod  minifters  of  his  power  and 
wirdcm:  but  flill  as  infinitely  inferior,  and  even  chargeable  with 
j'li,  before  him:  and  inftead  of  erefting  them  into  deities,  and 
i".';7:7Z  them  as  the  heathens  did,  they  called  upon  them  to  join 
'/».:»  tl.'r-n  in  worfhipping  and  aJorin^^  the  fupreme  univerfal 
ly:rl,  Ti.cv  were  readv  to  crvout,  with  a  devout  admiration  in 
i!'r  f^r.r':r-.;,:£.t:on  of  God's  unequalled  dignity  and  glor)%  Who 
in  'A:  hta'otm  can  tz  compared uhto  ih<  Lordf  What  is  man,  thai 
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thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  But  they  did  not  under  this  pretence 
reprefent  him  as  taking  no  notice  of  men,  or  their  concc?rn- 
ments.  They  confidered  him  as  infinitely  raiftd  above  the  high- 
eft  of  his  creatures,  yet  not  neglcMing  or  defpifing  the  meancft: 
That  his  name,  is  exalted  above  all  Hffing  and  praife,  and  yet 
he  hath  a  gracious  regard  to  our  prayers  and  praifes,  if  offered 
lip  from  fnicere  and  upright  hearts  Thus  thcv  were  taught  in 
Scripture  to  celebrate  and  adore  his  matchlefs  grace  and  condcf- 
cendiiuT  goodncfs,  without  impairing  the  fplendour  and  glory  of 
his  infinite  majefty.  And  accordingly,  in  the  patterns  of  devo- 
tion that  are  fct  before  us  in  Scripture,  we  may  obferve  the  moll 
adoring  thoutjhts,  the  moft  fublime  conceptions;  of  God's  un- 
fearchablc  grcathefs,  and  fupreme  dominion,  and  fpotlefs  purity; 
and  the  mtjft  humbling  fenfe  of  buman  weakncfs,  guilt,  and  ua- 
"worthinefs,  mixed  with  an  ingenuous  confidence  in  his  infinite 
grace  and  fovcreign  mercy. 

Tlius  I  have  confidered  pretty  largely  that  part  of  t]>e  objec- 
tion, which  char^eth  the  Scriomres  with  dccrradinff  the  Dcitv  to 
mean  and  unworthy  ofHces  and  employments,  and  (hdil  now  take 
iome  notice  of  the  other  part  of  the  chcirgc,  viz.  that  the  Scrip- 
tures afcribc  to  him  bodily  parts,  and  liunian  paiTions  and  affec- 
tions, and  even  thofe  of  the  worft  kind. 

With  rcfpj^l  to  the  former,  he  obfervctli,  that  the  Jewifli 
Scriptures  afciibe  to  God  *'  not  ohly  corporeal  appearances,  but 
•*  corporeal  a^lion,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  it,  eyes,  ears, 
•*  mouth,  h:nids,  and  feet. — And  tlut  they  aie  npt  in  many  olaccs 
**  to  make  thofe  wlio  read  tlicm  reprefent  tlie  Supreme  Being  to 
*'  thcmfelves  like  an  old  man  lookmg  out  of  the  clouds*.'*  He 
favs,  '*  the  literal  figrnficaiion -of  fuch  e:cpreffK»ns  is  abomina- 
"  ble.'*  And  he  ridicules  thofe  wh(»  thr  w  what  he  calls  afim- 
fy  allegorical  veil  over  them,  as  having  y?^/c/z  it  from  the  ward^ 
robe  of  Epicurus.  But  the  ridicule  liglits  upon  himfelf,  who  I 
believe  was  the  firft  man  that  v/olild  have  thought  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  Epicurus  to  interpret  the  fenfe  of  Mofes.  There 
needs  no  more  than  common  attention,  and  a  comparing  the 
Scripture  with  itfelf,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  incapable  of  trie 
abfurd  reprcfentation  he  would  put  upon  thofe  paffagcs.     He 

*  Polingbroke's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  5^0; 
VOL.  XI,  K  o\>Kv^\.\'<i"^ 
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obferves  indeed,  that  "  images  taken  from  corporeal  fubllance, 
**  from  corporeal  aflion,  and  from  the  inftruments  of  it,  cannot 
**  give  us  notions  in  any  degree  proper,  of  God's  manner  of  be- 
*•  ing,  nor  of  that  divine  inconceivable  energy  in  which  the  ac- 
"  tion  of  God  confifts."     Nor  are  thofe  expreffions  of  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  when  afcribed  to  God  in  fcripture,  defigned 
to  fignify  cither  the  manner  of  his  being,  or  of  his  divine  ener- 
g}',  concerning  which  there  are  many  noble  cxpreflions  in  the 
facred  writings,  which  have  an  admirable  fublimity  in  them ;  but 
by  an  eafy  metaphor,  undcrftood  by  all  the  world,  hands  fignify 
power,  eyes  and  ears  fignify  knowledge.     And  whereas  he  adds, 
that  **  they  cannot  exalt,  they  muft  debafe  our  conceptions,  and 
•*  accuftom  the  mind  infenfibly  to  confound*  divine  with  human 
•*  ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man :"  the  anfwer  is  obvious :  That 
fufficient  care  Is  taken  in  the  holy  fcriptures  to  prevent  this,  by 
furnifhing  us  with  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  Divinity  that  can 
poffibly  enter  into  the  human  mind.  God*s  incomprehenfible  ma- 
jefty,  his  immenfe  greatnefs,  his  almighty  power,  the  infinitenefs 
of  hisunderftanding,  his  omniprefencc,are  frequently  reprefcnted 
and  dcfcribed  in  fo  admirable  a  manner,  as  {hews,  with  the  laft 
degree  of  evidence,  that  the  expreffions  which  feem  to  afcribe 
bodily  parts  and  members  to  him   cannot  be  underftood  in  a 
grofs   literal  fenfe.     Our  author  himfelf,  afcribing  motives  to 
God,  obferves,  tb.at  *'  we  mull  fpeak  of  God  after  the  manner 
•*  of  men*."     And  indeed  wc  muft  either  not  fpeak  of  God  at 
all,  or  we  muft  fpeak  of  him  in  ways  of  expreffion,  originally 
derived  from  fomething  relating  to  our  own  bodies  or  minds. 
This  writer  elfewhere  infinuatcs,  that  we  refemble  God  no  more 
in  our  fouls  than  we  do  in  our  bodies;  and  that  to  fay  his  intel- 
Icft  is  like  ours,  is  as  bad  as  the  anthropomorphites  +.     So  that, 
according  to  him,  expreffions  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,  are  as  improper  as  thofe  drawn  from  the  members  of  the 
body.     Thus,   under  pretence  of  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  we  muft  not  fpeak  of  God  at  all,  as  fome  of  the  ancient 
philofophers  thought  it  unlawful  to  name  him,  or  to  worihip 
him,  except  in  filcncc.     Yea,  we  muft  not  fo  much  as  think  of 
him;  for  our  ideas  of  God  fall,  no  doubt,  infinitely  fhort  of  liii 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  468.  f  i^wd.  p.  35. 
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real  majefty  and  glor}%  as  well  as  our  exprcflions.  But  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  this  forward  ccnfurer  falls  into  that  way  of 
talking  himfclf  which  he  finds  fault  with  in  the  holy  fcriptures. 
He  reprefents  God  z,^ [peaking  to  men  hy  the  law  of  nature:  he 
calls  it  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  hands  of  God*,  and  of  his  Jeeing  all  things.  And  though 
he  reprefents  the  afcribing  ideas  to  God  as  no  lefs  improper,  and 
even  profane,  than  the  afcribing  hands  and  feet  to  him,  yet  on 
fevcral  occafions  he  talks  of  the  divine  ideas. 

But  he  farther  urges,  that  the  fcripturcs  attribute  to  God  human 
affcftions  and  paflions,  and  even  thofe  of  the  worft  kind:  that 

*  they  impute  fuch  things  to  the  Divinity  as  would  be  a  difgrace 
'  to  humanity +  :"     That   "the  Jewifh   fyftem  contained  fuch 

*  inftances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and 

*  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long  feries  of  arbitrar)'  judgments, 

*  as  no  people  on  earth  but  this  Vould  have  afcribed,  I  do  not 

*  fay  to  God,   but  to  the  word  of  ihofe  monfters,  who  are  fuf- 

*  fered  or  fentby  God,  for  a  fhort  time,  to  punifh  the  iniquities 

*  of  men  f.'*     To  the  famepurpofe  he  afterwards  obfcrves,  that 
according  to  the  reprefentations  made  in  fcripture,  God  **  loves 

*  with  partiality,  his  mercy   is  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  mere 

*  will — And  towards  mankind  his  a.*iger  is  often  furious,  his 

*  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrelenting:  but  when  the 

*  wicked  repent  of  their  fins,  he  repents  fometimes  of  his  fevc- 

*  rity.*'     And  then  he  afks,  **  What  a  defcription  is  this  of  the 

*  All-perfeft  Being?"  But  this  defcription  is  his  own,  and  is 
founded  on  a  grofs  mifreprefentalion  of  the  true  intention  and 
jdefign  of  the  facred  writings.  As  to  loving  with  partialityj  if 
by  that  be  meant  his  favouring  and  diflinguifhing  fome  with 
greater  privileges  and  advantages,  and  giving  them  more  valua- 
ble means  of  improvement  than  others ;  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  this  has  been  often  and  ftill  is  done  in  the. 
courfe  of  his  providence.  Nor  is  this  any  more  to  be  found 
fault  with,  than  his  making  different  fpecies  of  beings,  fome  vaft- 
ly  tranfcending  others  in  their  faculties,  and  capacities  for  hap- 
pinefs.  He  rs  the  abfolute  Lord  and  difpenfcr  of  liis  own  gifts, 
and  his  goodnefs  is  that  of  a  free  and  fovereign  Benefaflor;  and 

• 

•  Ik>1ingbroke'3  Works,  vol.  ir.  9.395*  +  Ibid.  no1%'v\\.^.  ^^^» 

±  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  515. 
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it  would  be  the  height  of  abfuidity  and  profanenefs  to  pretend 
to  tie  him  down  to  give  to  all  men  precifely  the  fame  capacities, 
the  fame  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  to  limit  him  fo,  that 
he  fhall  not  difpenfe  his  gifts,  in  fuch  meafures  and  proportions 
as  he  thinks  fit,  nor  (hall  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing 
for  any  one  pcrfon  or  people,  but  what  he  does  precifely  for  every 
perfon  and  for  all  people.     But  if  by  partiality  be  meant  par- 
tiality in  judgment,  and  in  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhmcnts,  it  is  very  unjuft  to  charge  the  holy  fcriptures  as  at- 
tributing fuch  partiality  to  the  Supreme  Being.     There  is  no- 
thing more  ftrongly  and  exprefsly  afferted  there,  than  that  God 
acceptfttk  net  the  perfons  ^J  vitn^  and  that  hojudgetk  without  rej^ 
pc6l  of  perfons.     It  is  evident,  not  merely  from  a  fmgle  paflagc, 
but  from  the  whojc  tenor  of  the  facrcd  writings,  that  the  right- 
eous Lord  loveth  righteoufnefs:  that  he  extcndeth  his  favour  to 
all  thofc  of  the  human  race,  6f  whatever  family  or  nation,  who 
(inccrcly  love  and  obey  him,  and  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  real  piety 
and  virtue:   that  fuch  perfons  alone  can  hope  for  an  intereft  in 
his  favour,  and  to  obtain  the  divine  acceptance  and  approbation: 
and  that  all  wicked  and  prefumptuous  (inners,  of  whatfocver  na- 
tion or  profcllion,  fliall  be  expofed  to  his  jull  difpleafure.     Nor 
aie  there  any  fuch  thing's  afcribcd  to  God  in  fcripture  as  arbi^ 
trury  judgments.     And  whereas  this  author  charges  it  as  un- 
worthy of  Cod  to  reprcfent  him  as  repenting  of  his  ftverity  when 
the  wicked  repent  of  their  fins ;  the  tiling  really  intended  by  this 
mull  be  acknowIed;^ed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  heft  ideas  we  can 
form  of  his  governing  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  goodnefs:  for 
it  only  fignifies;  that  when  finiiers  forfake  their  evil  ways,  God 
is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  change  the  methods  of  his  dealings  to- 
wards them,  and  is  willing  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  fa- 
vour.    But  in  reality  there  is  no  change  in  the  divine  purpofcs 
or  counfels.     The  change  that  is  wrought  is  in  the  mind  and 
temper  of  the  finner:  God  afts  uniformly  according  to  the  ftated 
rules  of  his  adminiftrations;  and  nothing  has  happened  but  what 
,  he  pcrfcdly  foreknew*.     But  repenting,  in  a  ilri6l  and  proper 

fenfe, 

*  Ills  LvOrdfliip  fiems  to  think  it  an  unnnfwcr.ible  olTJedllon  againft  tbc 

Mufaic  wriiir.r»s,  that  in  the  account  there  given  of  tiie  flood,  God  b  rep'C' 

>t>.  JcJ  -Hi,  haying  "  repeated  tliat  he  uiudc  piidn." 

■     But 
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fenfe,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  human  iraperfeflion  and  mutability,  is 
exprefsly  denied  of  God  in  the  holy  fcripturc;  where  we  arc  af- 
fured,  that  God  is  not  as  the  fon  of  wan  that  hrjkould  repent. 

As  to  the  exprefhons  of  anger,  wrath,  fury,  hatred,  vengeance, 
as  afcribed  to  God  in  the  facred  writings,  it  is  a  thing  fo  obvious 
that  it  can  fcarce  be  miftaken,  that*thefe  are  only  (Irong  expref- 
lions,  defigncd  to  imprefs  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  more  lively 
fenfe  of  God's  righteous  difpleafure  again  ft  fin  and  wickedncfs, 
and  refolution  to  punifh  it;  which  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  mankind  to  confider  and  believe.  Any  one  that  allows  him- 
felf  to  think  impartially,  mull  be  fenfible,  that  fuch  ways  of  re- 
prefenting  things  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a  rcveliitkm-df^figned 
for  common  ufe;  and  that  it  is  far  more  for  C^^good-'jDhsfhe 
world  in  general,  and  for  promoting  the  intcic/^s  of  virtbe.-^lid 
refti-aining  vice  and  wickednefs,  that  men  fliauld '  cpn^ivS' Ijf 
God  as  loving  and  taking  plcafurc  in  the  gboid  aiicf  nghte*?«s, 
and  as  full  of  juft  refentment  againft  cvil-docr^,vtlian  as  uprerly 
unconcerned  about  the  a6lions  and  affairs  of  men,*7Tr^ikc  af- 
fetlcd  towards  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Yea,  the  former 
notions  are  not  only  more  ufelu^and  of  better  influence,  but 
more  juft  and  rational  in  tnemfclvcs,  and  more  worthy  of  the 

But  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  is  only  an  emphatical  way  of  exprCiTion,  to  fig- 
nify  God's  juft  dirpleafiire  at  the  great  and  univerfJ  wlckcJncfs  of  mankind, 
and  at  their  having  fo  far  fallen  from  the  noble  end  of  their  creation;  and 
that  therefore,  after  having  tried  the  methods  of  indulgence  towards  them, 
he  law  fit  to  fend  a  dcftru(5l've  deluge  for  exterminating  that  incorrigible 
lace.  And  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  f^tcrcd  writings, 
which  every-where  reprefent  God  as  foreknowing  tlie  a<5lions  of  men,  this  cor- 
ruption of  mankind  was  what  he  forcfaw  from  the  beginniHg;  and  the  punlHi- 
Lng  them  in  this  manner  made  a  part  of  th?  original  fcheme  of  divine  provi- 
dence, tiiough  it  did  not  a^ually  take  efTecl  till  the  proper  time  came  for 
executing  it.  As  to  what  he  mentions  in  a  fncering  way,  concerning  God^s 
fmtUing  the  f-jueet  favour  of  Noah^s  burfit'Offeririr,  it  is  fufhcicnt  to  cblcrvc, 
that  the  defign  of  the  expreiEon  is  plain  and  cafily  intelligible,  viz.  to  lignify 
God's  gracious  acceptance  of  the  adl  of  devotion  performed  by  that  good 
inaa,  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  implore  the  divine  mercy;  and  that 
on  that  occafion  God  was  pleafed,  after  having  raadefo  fignal  a  difpiay  of 
hisjutlicc,  to  nllay  and  dilTipate  the  fears  which  might  be  apt  to  arife  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  affurc  them  of  his  merciful  intentions  towards  thnii, 
and  that  he  would  not  any  more  fend  an  univerfal  deluge  upon  the  caiih;  of 
vhich  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds  fhould  be  a  conilant  memorials 
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All-pcrfeft  Being.  For  what  idea  is  this  of  Cod,  to  reprefent 
him  as  neither  delighting  in  order  and  virtue,  nor  difplcafed  with 
vice  and  wickednefs,  but  folacing  himfelf  in  an  eternal  indo- 
lence, and  no- way  concerned  about  the  good  or  ill  behaviour, 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  reafonable  creatures!  A  God  def- 
titute  of  all  affeftions,  or  of  ^ny  thing  correfpondeht  to  thcin, 
would  not  be  the  moft  perfeft  Being.  There  are  fpiritual  affec- 
tions, which  have  nothing  to  do  with  body,  and  which  as  pro- 
perly belong  to  fpirits  or  minds,  as  intelleft  or  will ;  and  I  can 
as  eafily  fuppofe  them  deftitutc  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Our  affeftibns  indeed  have  ufually  a  great  mixture  of  bodily 
paflions,  and  confequently  of  imperfeftion  :  but  there  are  affec- 
tions of  a  nobler  kind,  and  which  we  may  conceive  in  pure  fpi- 
rits,; yea,  they  cannot  b^  aoiiceLvpd  without  them :  nor  can  wo 
avoid  afcribing  fome  affyftions,  or  what  is  analagous  or  equiva« 
lent  to  jhcm,  to  God,  provided!  we  remove  from  them  all  thofe 
imperfections  and  defeQs  with -^which' they  are  attended  in  us, 
A  love  of  order,  goodnefs,  purity,  yirtue,  and  a  juft  deteffation 
of  moral  evil,  is  abfolutely  i»4^^rable  from  the  idea  of  the  In^ 
finitely -pcrfcft  Being,  the  moll  wife  and  righteous  Governor  of 
the  world. 

I  Ihall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  this  part  of  Lord  Boling- 
brokc's  book  with  a  pafTage  from  an  author  whom  no  man  will 
fuppofe  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures:  it 
is  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  an  EJfay^  which  he  publifoed  in  1707, 
concerning  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  in  Propojiiions,  the  Evidence  zvhtre^ 
of  depends  upon  Human  Tejlimony,    After  having  obferved,  tiiat 
♦'  0:1c  uCe  of  reafon  in  things  which  by  the  teflimony  of  men  are 
'*  fuppofcd  to  come  from  God,  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out  fuch 
«*  a  fcnfe  of  a  fuppofed  divine  revelation  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
*«  difcoveries  of  our  reafon,  if  the  words  under  any  kind  of  con- 
*•  Ilruftion  will  bear  it,  though  at  iirft  view  they  may  feem  re- 
*•  pugnant  to  reafon,  and  to  one  another;*'  he  adds,  "  this  is 
•'  certainly  a  great  piece  of  juftice,  and  what  is  due  to  words 
^*  that  upon  the  Icall  evidence  can  be  fuppofcd  to  come  from 
«*  God,  efpccially   fince  expreiTions  that  do  literally   quadrate 
••  with  the  maxims  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  are  neceffary  to 
**  make  a  revelation  have  any  effcft  upon  common  people's  minds, 
f'  for  was  not  God  to  be  reprefented  by  exprcffions,  which,  li- 

*•  tcrally 
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"  terally  underftood,  attribute  to  him  human  pafTions  and  aflions, 
*'  tliey  who  by  their  occupations  in  the  world  are  incapable  of 
•*  thofe  more  juft  ideas  which  men  of  thought  know  to  belong  to 
*'  that  Being,  would  perhaps  think  him  incapable  of  taking  cog* 
**  nizance  of  their  a6lions :  and  therefore  to  make  a  revelation 
"  «/{/«/  and  credible  in  ilfelf^  it  muft  confift  of  words  whofe 
**  literal  meaning  is  falfe,  but  whofe  real  meaning  is  confiilent 
•*  with  thcjufleft  notions  of  reafon  and  philofophy.    And  thcre- 
•*  fore  we  ought  to  examine  whether  the  words  under  any  con- 
••  ftruSion  will  bear  a  reafonable  fenfe,'*  p.  ij^  18.    Mr.  Collins 
then  applies  this  obfervation  to  the  revelation  which  we  acknow- 
ledge, and  confiders  thofe  paflages  of  fcripture  where  God  is  faid 
to  reji,  repcnty  be  angry ^  &c.    It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  gentle-, 
man  judges  much  more  reafonably  and  equitably  in  this  matter 
than  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  done.       ' 

This  may  fuffice  at  prcfent.  In  my  next  I  (hall  confider  the 
other  obje£lions  which  his  Lordfiiip  hath  urged  again  ft  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Script^iifes  of  the  Old  Tcftaraent,  efpecially  of 
f  he  Mofaic  writings. 
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LETT  E.R      XXX. 

Farfkfr  Ohjfcliorts  againji  the  Mofaic  Writings  and  the  Scrips 
iurcs  cftkeOld  Tcjlament  confidered — The  Laws  of  Mofes  not 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature — This  particularly  fhenn  witk 
regard  to  the  Command  for  exterminating  the  CaaaamteSs  and 
the  Law  for  punifliing  thofe  among  the  Ifratlites  that  fhculd 
revolt  to  Idolatry  with  Death — The  Law  of  Mofes  not  account- 
iihlefor  the  Furv  of  the  Zealots — The  Injlances  of  Plnneas  end 
Mattathias  confidered — InfociabiHty  not  the  firfl  Principle  of 
the  Law  of  Mofes,  nor  did  that  Law  take  the  Jf'ws  out  of  all 
Moral  Obligations  to  the  rejl.  of  Mankind — There  is  nothng 
falf  or  ahfurd  in  the  M(faical  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the 
li^orld  and  the  Fall  of  Man — Concerning  the  Sanflions  of  the 
Law  of  Mofes — The  not  making  exprefs  Mention  of  future  Re- 
wards and  Punifliments  in  that  Luw^^o  Argument  againfl  its 
divine  Original — Some  other  OtjcRions  againfl  the  Scriptures 
obviated, 

SIR, 

TT  NOW  proceed  to  another  fet  of  objeftions,  v.hich  arc  dc- 
X  figncd  to  Ihcw  tliat  fonie  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  arc  abfolutely 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and 
iherciorc  c.v:.T.i>t  come  from  him.  He  iuflances  particularly  m 
the  'comTn^iUd  for  extcrnnnc»tinj;  the  Canaan ites,  and  the  law  for 
puniii)ing  idolaters  among  the  Ifiaclites  with  death.  **  In  both 
*'  which,''  he  fays,  **  it  is  fujiporcd  impioufiy,  a;;ainfl  principles 
•'  a3  IcIf-cvidtMit  as  any  of  thofe  neceiT.iry  truths  which  arc  fuch 
'•  of  ail  hr.owl'.'cl'^v,  tiiLit  the  Supreme  B^^ing  commands  by  one 
••  hrv  wl:at  he  ioibids  by  another*:'*  and  that  **  he  approved 
•'  and  conimanded  on  particular  occafions  the  mofl  abominable 
'*  vio!ati')ns  of  the  gencial  Jaws  of  naturet."  1  fliall  confidcr 
wliat  he  lia*;  offert  d  witii  regard  to  each  of  thcfe. 

As  to  tbe  command  for  extciminalinc:  the  Canaanitcs,  it  is 
v.'.'iat  he  frequency  iiiVw-iighs  againii,  as  the  grcateft:  piece  of  in- 

«  Bc'linsbrokc's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  i8o.  f  ^^i^*  P-  i^'- 
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jufliceand  cruelty  that  ever  was  committed*.  And  he  Las  pro- 
nounced, that  •*  the  men  who  juftify  fuch  cruelties  upon  any 
•*  hypothefis  what foever, "mud  have  very  ill  hearts  as  well  a$ 
•*  heads:**  And  that  **  he  who  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme 
•*  Being  is  worfe  than  an  atheifl,  though  he  pafs  for  a  faint  +.'* 
1  fliall  venture  however  to  examine  what  this  rigid  ccnfurer  has 
offeied  on  this  fubjcft. 

He  fiifl  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  **  God  cannot  com- 
**  mand  in  particular  what  he  forbids  in  general.  He  who  has 
**  made  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental  law 
**  of  our  nature,  can  never  command  fome  to  rob  Or  to  murder 
•*  others;  to  ufurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
•'  to  exterminate  whole  nations:]:."  The  force  of  his  argument 
here  lies  wholly  in  the  words  rob  and  murder^  both  which  carry 
the  iJca  of  depriving  others  of  their  lives  and  properties,  without 
a  jufl  caufe,  and  without  lawful  authority.  But  though  God 
has  forbidden  us,  both  in  the  law  of  nature  and  in  the  decalogue, 
to  murder,  he  can  command  fome  to  put  others  to  denth  for  jufl 
caufes,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  murder.  He  never,  by  giving  tiiis 
law  to  mankind,  divcfted  himfelf  of  the  dominion  he  hath  over 
the  lives  of  his  creatures.  He  can  alfo  commidion,  for  wife  ends, 
fome  to  deprive  others  of  their  properties.  For  the  law  of  na- 
ture is  always  to  be  underflood  witli  this  limitation,  except  in 
cafes  where  God  himfelf  fhall  otherwife  appoint.  It  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  that  law,  that  God  can  never  without  injuflicc  exter- 
.ininatc  nations.  That  he  can  do  it  in  a  way  of  immediate  judg- 
ment, by  fending  deftruftive  calamities,  famines,  peftilcnccs, 
earthquakes,  deluges,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
theift  who  believes  a  providence  governing  mankind,  and  inter- 
pofing  in  the  affairs  of  men.  '  And  if  he  can  do  it  immediately 
himfelf,  he  can  commifTion  meii  to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  fuf- 
ficicnt  credentials  of  that  commiffion:  and  fuch  tlie  Ifraelites 
liad,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  And 
in  judging  of  the  cafe,  how  far  it  is  juflifiable,  we  muH  take  it 
in  all  its  circumflances  as  there  reprcfeiited.  Our  author  him- 
felf fuppofes  the  miracles  done  among  them,  if  really  done,  to  be 

*  See  particularly  vol.  iii.  p.  305.  vol.  v.  p.  99. 146. 
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fufficicnt  to  convince  all  mankind,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  ia 
all  fuccceding  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  divine 
authority  of  that  la\v  and  conftitmion;  and  therefore  fufHcienL 
to  convince  the  people  of  Ifrael.     All  therefore  that  remained, 
was,  that  they  fliould  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  faQs,  anA 
of  this  they  could  not  doubt,  as  they  were  done  before  their" 
cwcs. '  And  the  fame  books  which  give  an  account  of  the  taQs, 
give  an  account  of  the  divine  commifTion  to  the  Ifraelites,  and 
the  reafons  and  ends  of  it.     And  whereas  it  is  urged,  that  **  the 
"  Canaanites  were  obnoxious  to  the  divine  vengeance  in  no  other 
**  refpe£l  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  the  bea- 
•*  then  nations,  viz.  their  idolatry*,*'  this  is  not  true  according 
to  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  Lev.  xviii,  24,  25.  27.  whereby 
it  appears,  that  it  was  not  merely  for  their  idolatry,  but  for  their 
monftrous  vices  and  wickednefs  of  all  kinds,  that  they  were 
ordered  to  be  exterminated ;    and  that  never    was  there   upon 
earth  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  race  of  men.     And  fup. 
po(ing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  God  had  determined  to  flgnalize 
his  righteous  vengeance  again  ft  them  in  the  fevercft  manner,  he 
might,  without  any  pretence  for  arraigning  the  juftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, have  con  fumed  them  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  he  did 
part  of  tjiem  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,   or   have  overwhelmed 
them  with  an  inundation,   or  have  fwallowed   them  up  by  an 
earthquake,  and  thereby  utterly  dcftroyed  that  people,  their  little 
ones  as  well  as  the  adult.     Nor  could  it  have  been  faid  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  that  this  was  contrarj'  to  the  law  of  nature.     But  then  it 
would  not  have  been  fo  apparent,  that  this  calamity  was  infliflcd 
in  a  way  of  punifhment  for  their  idolatry  and  deteftablc  wicked, 
nefs.     It  might  have  been  poflibly  attributed  to  fome  natural 
caufe,  or  have  been  regarded  as  an  unaccountable  and  fortuitous 
event :  but  when  they  were  ordered  to  be  exterminated  for  their 

0 

abominable  crimes  by  an  exprefs  command  of  God,  attefted  bj 
a  feries  of  the  moft  amazing  miracles  and  divine  interpofitions 
and  this  appointed  to  be  executed  by  another  nation,  who  wcr 
peculiarly  fet  apart  by  their  original  conftitution  to  the  ackno\ 
Icdgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  onl 
and  to  whom  God  had  given  the  moft  holy  and  excellent  IdLW 

*  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  toI.  v.  p.  184. 
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M  the  fame  time  threatening  them  with  the  like  puni(hments  if 
they  committed  the  like  crimes:   in  this  cafe  the  rcafon  of  the 
judgment  was  as  apparent,  as  when  a  malefaftor  is  put  to  death 
by  an  officer  of  jullice  for  a  crimp,  in  execution  of  the  fentcnce 
of  a  juft  magiftrate.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  in^fuch  a  procedure 
^hat  can  be  proved  to  beinconfiRent  with  the  wifdom  and  right- 
--eoufnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or   contradiclory  to  his  own 
:^ws ;    fincc  there  is  no  law  of  nature  that  debars  God  froln  exc- 
-^:uting  judgincnls  on  particular  perfons,  or  guilty  nations,  for 
*heir  crimes  and  vices,  even  to  extermination,  or  from  employing, 
mf  he  thinks  fit,  one  or  more  nations  to  execute  his  judgments 
"^pon  others.     Nor  has  this  confident  and  afluming  writer  brought    , 
^ny  proof  that  it  is  fo.     As  to  his  comparing  the  invafion  of  Ca- 
»iaan  by  the  Ifraelitcs,  and  what  they  did  there,  to  the  cruelties 
Tixcrcifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America*,  and  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  who,  he  fays,  were  much  more  merciful  • 
than  they  t,  there  is  this  vaft  difference  between  tlie  cafes,  that 
the  latter  had  no  motive  or  pretence,  but  their  own  ambition, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  whereas  the  former  did  it  in  execution  of 
the  cxprefs  command  of  God,  and  by  a  commiiTion  from  him, 
the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  fcries  of  the  moll  extra- 
ordinary divine  attcflations  that  ever  the  world  faw,    Thi^  therc^ 
fore  can  be  no  precedent  to  any  other  nation  to  do  the  like,  ex- 
cept they  can  produce  the  fame  or  equal  proofs  of  a  divine  com- 
miflion;  which  no  other  fince  have  been  able  to  do,  and  probably 
never  will.     This  may  fiiffice  with  regard  to  the  command  for 
the  exteripination  of  the  Canaanites:  which  I  have  clfewhere 
confidcred  more  largely.     See  Anfwer  to  Chrijlianity  as  eld  as 
the  Creation^  vol.  ii.  p.  429.  437.;   and  i\\&  Anfwer  to  Morgan^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  97,  ttfcq* 

The  other  command  produced  by  this  author  to  prove  that  the 
law  of  Mofes  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  of  divine  original,  is  the  law  for  putting  a  fali'e  prophet 
to  death  that  fhould  attempt  to  feduce  the  people  to  idohtr)%  and 
for  the  inflifting  a  capital  puniihment  upon  any  particular  pcr- 
fon  among  the  Ifraelites  that  fhould  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  even 
deftroying  a  city  that  fliould  do  fo.     Concerning  this  he  very 

f  Poliogbtokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  305.  f  Ibid.  toK  v.  p.  148. 
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dogmatically  pronounces — **  I  fay,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  th 
•*  law  of  God.  Of  this  I  have  the  fame  dcmonftrative  knows^^ 
•*  ledge  that  I  have  of  the  cxittcncc  of  God,  the  all-perfeft  Bcin^  w 
••  I  fay,  that  the  all-pcrfeft  Being  cannot  contradi,ft  himfeb  K 
••  that  he  would  contradift  himfelf,  if  the  laws  contained  in  tlT  ji 
••  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  were  his  laws,  fince  th^^ 
••  contradift  thofe  ol  nature:  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  h:Si 
••  laws.  Of  all  this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  a  knowled 
•*  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  or  that  the  wh 


**  is  higgor  than  a  part*.**     A  very  (hort  and  decifive  determin^*^, 
tion  of  the  contioveify!  but  we  are  by  this  time  too  well  a^- 
ijiiaituod  with  his  Lordfliip's  manner,  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs   on 
Ms  nofitivo  ailVitions,  though  delivered  with  the  moft  afluming 

ulr. 

'I'lio  jicumcr*:  \\c  makes  ufe  of  here  is  the  fame  that  he  had  iifcd 
hrloro.  KiZ.  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  murder.     This  will 
be  rafilv  allowed.     But  ir  is  not  inconfiftent  with  that  law  which 
loihlds  murder,  to  put  perfons  to  death  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
th.u  bv  the   funduTv.cntal  laws  of  the  community  deferve  death. 
U  Itvul  Ihvuild  havo  charted  a  jreneral  law  obligatory  on  all  man- 
li!^i»  i^Mi  whofvH'vor  Ihould  ci  mmit  idolatry,  or  worfiiip  any  other 
r  \!.   titvUiUl   bo  pui  to  death,  as  well  as  that  any  man  that  fhould 
iluil  ihe  bhunl  ol  ,uum]rt  wiiliout  caufe  fhould  be  put  to  death; 
tins  author  mii;lit  be  challenged  with  all  his  confidence  to  prove, 
th.Jt  luch  a  divine  law  would   be  coniradiftory  to  the  law  of  na- 
liiie.    Molairy,  by  his  own  acknowledtrment,  is  forbidden  in  the 
luw  ol  ualuie,  and  is  a  breach  ofthe  firll  and  great  article  of  that 
law  ;  ^\\'\  he  reprefents  is  as  one.  of  the  grrateji  of  crimes  t.      But 
llinl  has  not  thou;^ht  fit  to  enact  a  general  law  obligatory  on  all 
jiiaiiLiiid  fur  punifning  idolaters  with  death,  and  without  his  ap- 
iinuinnent  it  ought  not  to  be  executed.     But   when   it  pleafed 
hiiii  for  wile  ends  to  feleft   a  particular  nation,  and  among  them 
|(l^♦Il•^l  a  j)eeuliar  facred  polity,  and  to  appoint  that  the  adoration 
(•1  ili<'  one  i:ue  God,  and  of  him  only,  ftiould  be  tlie  very  bafis 
ft!  ili'ii  eonlliturion,  on  wiiich  all  their  privile<:;e5,  their  national 
i.i.ip(  iilr  s,  iMid  their  right  to  their  country,  depended,  it  is  evi- 
ill  (it  that  under  fuch  a  conflitution  to  revolt  to  idolatry  and  poly-* 

*  JJoLingbrokc's  Woiks,  vol.  v.p.  191.  f  Ihid»p.  105. 
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thcifm,  was  in  the  moft  criminal  fenfe  to  be  traitors  to  the  com- 
munity;  and  to  arraign  a  law  for  inflifting  a  capital  punifli- 
ment  upon  idolaters  under  that  pdrricular  conflitutlon  is  highly 
abfurd.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  juft  in  fuch  a  cafe,  than  to 
order  that  a  falfe  prophet,  who  fluniKl  endeavour  to  feduce  the 
people  to  idolatry,  ftiould  be  put  to  dctUh :  though  this  writer 
objcfts  agdinft  it  as  unjuft,  for  this  fl range  reafon,  that  *'  miracles 
**  were  daily  and  almoU  hourly  wrought  in  the  fi'^nt  oi  all  Ifrael*." 
This  Is  abfolutely  falfe,  if  underftuod  of  miracles  ilriclly  fo  call- 
ed; or  if  it  were  true,  it  is  .an  old  thing  to  urge,  that  which 
made  the  crime  of  the  falfe  prophet  the  greater,  to  be  a  reafon 
for  exempting  him  from  punifhment. 

But  wliat  he  chietly  finds  fault  with,  is  the  law  for  deftroying 
any  Ifraciicifh  city,  that  fliould  fall  off  to  the  woi  fhip  of  idols, 
Dcut.  xiii.  13,  14,  15,  16.  He  urges,  that  *'  the  innocent  were 
**  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  punKhmcnt  with  the  guilty;  neither 
•*  man,  nor  woman,  nor  heart,  neither  the  brother,  the  daughter, 
**  the  wiiC  nor  the  friend,  was  to  be  fparcd :  and  that  the  whole 
"  chapter  is  ftich  an  cilid  as  could  not  be  imputed  toAttila  with* 
**  out  injiillice.'* — And  after  exchiiming  a^.iinll  tlic  obflinacy 
of  thofe  that  pretend  to  jullity  the  law  of  Mofcs  in  liiis  inftancc, 
he  obfcrves,  that  **  by  that  law  the  undiftinguifhing  extermination 
••  of  colleftive  bodies,  and  efpvcially  for  matters  of  opinion,  is 
•*  allowed  t."  And  afterwards,  argu.ng  againft  Mr.  Locke,  he 
adds,  that  '*  even  fupp,>fing  God  to  be  tlicir  King,  the  objeflions 
*'  of  injuHice  and  cruelty  in  thvjfe  laws  will  remain  in  their  full 
**  force:  and  that  to  fuppofe  him  to  have  given  thcfe  laws  would 
••  be  to  degrade  the  All- perfect  Being  to  the  chcira^tcr  of  an  un- 
**  juft  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  authorized  and  even  commanded 
•*  his  miuifters  exprefsly,  to  punifh  wi':out  mc^fure,  without 
**  difcernment,  and  without  forms  of  julhce :{:.'*  And  he  infi- 
nuates,  that  there  are  precepts  in  that  chapter,  *'  from  which  the 
•*  inquifition  copied  the  inftiiiH ions  (he  gives  to  her  familiars^." 
But  this  is  a  grofs  muVeprefeiitation.  He  himfelf  elfewhere 
obferves,  that  **  the  cruei  principle  ol  perfecution  for  opinions 
•*  was  never  knowatill  Chriftians  introduced  it  into  the  world  ||  ;** 

*  Bolingbroke'sWorks,  vol.v.  p.  18.?.  f  Ibld.p.  1S4. 
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though  contrary,  as  he  owns,  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel, 
And  it  is  maniieft^  that  the  punifhments  referred  to,  Deut.  xiii. 
•were  not  to  be  infli6led  for  matters  of  opinion  but  of  praftice, 
for  open  afts  of  idolatry,  in  fubverfion  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ftitution  of  their  ftate;  and  great  care  was  to  be  taken,  that  the 
punifiiment  (houhl  not  be  executed  without  due  inquiry,  and 
full  proof.  They  were  to  inquire,  and  make  fear  ch,  and  ajk  di* 
ligently,  fo  as  to  be  afTurcd  that  it  was  truth,  an^  the  thing  cer- 
tain.  Great  deliberation  was  to  be  ufed :  and  except  the  whole 
city,  was  obftinately  addiftcd  to  idolatiy,  and  determined  to  per- 
fift  in  it,  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated.  And  confidering 
the  dcfign  and  nature  of  that  peculiar  conflitution,  a  decree  or 
law,  for  exterminating  a  city  among  themfelves  that  (hould  revolt 
to  theworfhip  of  falfc  gods,  feemcd  neccfTary,  and  was  like  the 
cutting  off  a  corrupt  or  gangrened  limb,  which  was  requifiie  to 
fave  the  whole.  If  God  had,  at  the  original  cftablifhment  of  that 
polity,  declared  that  he  himfeif  would  in  an  immediate  way  by 
peftilence,  or  fire  from  heaven,  or  fome  other  extraordinary  judg- 
ment, exterminate  or  dcflroy  any  city  among  them  that  (hould 
revolt  to  the  worfhip  of  idols,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  this 
would  have  been  unjuft,  though  children  as  well  as  adult  would 
be  involved  in  it.  But  he  chofcthat  the  punifiiment  fiiouldbe  in- 
flifted  in  a  judicial  way  by  the  hands  of  the  magiftratcs,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  nation  or  whole  community,  purfuant  to  a 
law  for  that  purpofe.  And  the  punifiiment  was  both  ordered  to 
be  executed  with  great  folcmnity,  and  to  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumfl:anccs  of  peculiar  feverity,  fo  as  to  proceed  to  utter  exter- 
mination, the  mord  effcfhially  to  create  a  horror  and  deteflslicn 
of  the  crime,  and  to  fliew  that  fo  wicked  a  race  was  to  be  entirely 
defiroycd.  To  which  it  muft  be  added,  that  this  punifiiment  was 
denounced  in  confequence  of  the  original  contraft  or  covenant 
between  God  and  that  people.  By  coming  into  that  covenant 
for  themfclves  and  their  children,  they  voluntarily  fub jefted  thcm- 
felves  and  them  to  the  fevercll  penalties  in  cafe  of  a  revolt.  And 
confidcring  the  mighty  advantages  they  had  as  a  nation  by  the 
theocracy,  and  by  their  peculiar  conflitution;  and  the  fignal  blef- 
fings  that  would  have  followed  upon  their  obedience,  it  was  a 
condition  which  could  not  be  reafonably  objefted  againft,  fince 
they  might  fo  eafily  avoid  the  threatened  calamities,  byotcdience 

to 
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to  a  law  fo  juft  and  agreeable  to  reafon,  as  is  that  of  the  worfliip 
of  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  the  univerfc,  and  of  him  only. 
And  to  have  legally  tolerated  any  among  them,  whether  parti- 
cular perfons  or  communities,  that  fhould  openly  revolt  to  ido- 
latr)',  would  have  been  manifeftly  abfurd,  and  abfolutely  fubver- 
five  of  their  whole  polity. 

Tliis  writer  takes  particular  notice  of  "  the  right  the  zealots 
**  affumed  to  aflaflinate  any  Jew  that  fliould  fccm  to  them  to  vio- 
late, by  public  and  Ilrong  appearances,  the  fanftity  of  the  Di- 
vinity, of  the  temple,  and  of  the  nation:''  and  that  •*  this  pro- 
duced fuch  fcenes  of  horror  among  the  Jews  as  no  other  natioa 
ever  produced.'*  It  will  be  owned,  that  the  zealots  in  the  lat- 
ter times  of  the  Jewifh  ftate  carried  this  to  an  excefs  of  madnefs 
and  fury;  but  the  law  is  not  accountable  for  it.  It  is  evident 
from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  orders  the 
punidimcnt  of  thofe  that  fliould  revolt  to  idolatry,  that  the  whole 
was  to  be  tranfaftcd  in  an  orderly  and  legal  way,  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  by  public  authority.  And  the  fame  thing  is  re- 
peated, Deut.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  where  it  i&  ordained,  that  with 
regard  to  any  particular  perfon  that  had  fcrvcd  other  gods,  they 
iliould,  before  they  punifhed  him,  inquire  zxi^fearch  diligently. 
And  it  is  exprefsly  appointed,  that  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnejfes  he  (hould  be  put  to  death,  but  that  at  the  mouth  of  one 
toitnefs  he  fliould  not  be  put  to  death.  Nor  does  Lord  Boling- 
broke  preteind^to  produce  any  law  to  authorize  the  madnefs  of 
the  zealots.  He  only  mentions  two  inftanccs,  whicli,  he  thinks^ 
countenanced  it,  viz,  that  of  Phincas,  and  that  of  Mattathias. 
As  to  the  former,  he  fays,  **  Phineas  murdered  Zimri  and  Cofl>t 
••  in  the  aft  of  fornication."  But  this  was  not  a  fimple  aft  of 
fprnication.  It  was  joined  with  avowed  idolatry,  and,  as  it  was 
circumllanced,  was  a  mod  infolcnt  defiance  of  all  law  and  au- 
thority, one  of  the  moft  flagrant  crimes,  in  open  oppofition  to  God 
and  man,  that  could  be  committed.  .  The  perfon  who  infliftcd 
the  puniftiment  was  himfelf  a  chief  magiftrate,  of  high  authority, 
and  in  a  cafe  which  needed  no  proof,  and  admitted  of  no  delay, 
when  a  plague  from  God  was  brol;c  out  among  the  people,  on 
the  account  of  that  very  crime  whicli  thcfe  perfons  fo  impu- 
dently avowed:  and  it  was  alfo  in  confcquencc  of  an  order 
wliich  Mofes  liad  given  by  the  command  cf  God  to  the  Jud^<i^ 
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of  Ifrael,  to  flay  thofc  that  were  joined  to  Baal  Peor — Numbers 
XXV.  4,  5.     So  tliat  Phineas  had  full  legal  authority  for  what  he 
did.     And  therefore  this  was  no"  warrant  to  thofe  who  without 
any  authority  afTaflinated  any  man  they  thought  fit,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  violating  the  law,  of  which  they  fet  up  themfelves  for 
judges.     As  to  the  inftancc  of  Mattathias,  our  author  obferves^ 
that  "  in  the  fury  of  his  holy  zeal  he  ruflied  on  the  Jew  that  was 
•'  about  to  facrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edift  of  Antiochus,  and 
**  on  the  clliccr  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the 
**  edift,  and  murdered  them  both*.**     That  we  may  judge  of 
this,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  never  was  there  a  greater  tyrant 
than  Antiochus.     He  had  entirely  fubverled  the  whole  Jcwifli 
conftitution,  aboliflied  the  ancient  laws,   and  malTacred  the  peo- 
ple.    If  ever  there  was  a  juft  foundation  for  rifing  up  in  defence 
of  religion,  law,  and  liberty,   here  was  an  occaiion  that  loudly 
called  for  it.     In  thcfe  circuniftances  Mattathias,  who  was  not  a 
mere  private  pcrfon,  but  a  ruier,  and  a  great  and  honourable 
man  in  the  city  of  Modin  where  he  dwelt,  flew  a  Jew,  who  waf 
then  openly  committing  a  crime,  (or  which  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  country  he  ought  to  have  fufTered  death,  but  at  a 
time  when  no  lc;:;al  juIUce  in  tlic  ufual  forms  could  be  had.    He 
alfo  killed  the  Kino's  officer,  wlio  was  then  compelling  the  peo- 
ple to  fiibvcn  tl.c  laws,     'i'lils  he  defigned  as  a  fignal  to  the  in- 
furreftion  wiiich  he  immediately  be{;iin:   an  infurreQion  fully 
juftifiablc,   if  ever  any  was  fo,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  a 
noble  fpirit  and  fortitude,  and  with  a  fuccefs  that  ended  in  the 
fubverfion  ot  the  horrid  tyranny,  and  the  hnppy  rcftoration  of 
their  libei ties  and  laws.     Such  an  aftlon,  fo  circurailanced  as 
that  of  Mattathias,  if  it  had  been  performed  by  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, in  oppofltion  to  horrid  barefaced  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and 
in  vindication  of  the  efientlal  laws  and  liberties  of  his  countrv, 
would  have  been  highly  celebrated,  and  tranfmitted  to  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  as  a  mod  glorious  a61  of  heroifm. 

The  only  thing  farther  tliat  I  fnall  mention  is,  what  lie  ob- 
fervcs  concerning  **  the  mafTacre  which  the  Lcvitcs  made  of 
**  three  tliwurand  men  in  one  djy,  when  they  were  commanded, 
**  witliciii.  i'.i.y  other  form  of  proceeding,  to  take  every  man  his 
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•   fVvord,  auid  to  flay  his  neighbour*."    This  muft  be  owned  t6 
be     •an  extraordinary  puniihment,  and  the  occaflon  was  extraordi^ 
na  r-y.    The  revolt  of  the  people  was  the  moft  inexcufable,  by 
ibi  s  writer's  own  acknowledgment,  that  could  be  fuppofed.     If 
happened  when  the  law  had  been  juft  promulgated  with  the  moft 
am^azing  folemnity,  and  the  confiitution  eflabiiOied,  to  which 
they  had  given  their  own  confent.     The  body  of  the  people  had 
thereby  expofcd  themfelves  to  deftruflion:  and  if  they  had  been 
con  fumed  in  an  immediate  way  by  a  plague,  or  fire,  or  fomc  ex- 
traordinary judgment  from  heaven,  it  was  no  more  than  they 
deferved.     It  was  neceffary  that  fo  open,  fo  public,  fo  aggravated 
*  revolt  and  infurreQion  againft  the  majefty  and  authority  of  the 
fupreme  univerfal  Lord,  to  whom  they  themfelves  had  fo  lately 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner  vowed  fubjeflion  and  obedience, 
ihould  be  diftinguifhed  with  marks  of  great  fcverity.     In  cafes  of 
crimes  where  great  numbers  have  been  concerned,  it  has  fomc- 
(imes  been  thought  juft  to  decimate  them,  to  make  one  in  ten 
fuffcr  the  death  they  all  deferved.    But  here  of  above  fix  hundred 
thoufand,  three  thoufand  only  fuffercd,  not  above  the  two  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole.     The  numbers  that  were  concerned 
rendered  the  trying  each  of  them  in  a  formal  procefs,  which  is 
what  he  feems  to  require,  imprafticable.     Nor  was  there  any 
need  of  it.     The  faft  was  public  and  notorious :  and  the  pcrfons 
that  fuffered  were  undoubtedly  fuch  as  were  known  to  be  moft 
guilty,  and  to  have  been  moft  aflivc  in  promoting  the  defeftion 
and  revolt.     And  the  immediate  punifhment  of  thefe  was  the 
moft  fpeedy  way  of  quelling  the  infurreftion,  and  bringing  the 
^hole  body  to  a  fenfe  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  duty. 

The  third  objeftion  I  propofed  to  take  notice  of,  as  raifed  by 
this  writer  againft  the  Mofaic  oeconomy,  is  this :  That  **  the  firft 
•*  principles,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewifli  laws,  took  that 
•*  people  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind: 
•*  That  they  \>rere  taught  to  think  themfelves  a  cliofcn  race,  dif- 
••  tinft  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  who  were  far  from  owing 
••  to  other  men,  what  other  men  owed  to  them,  and  to  one  ano- 
*•  ther.  This  produced  a  legal  injuftice  and  cruelty  iu  their 
•«  whole  conduct,  authorized  by  their  law,  and  prefled  upon  theni 

•  BoliDgbrokc's  Works,  yol.  v.  p.  146. 
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*•  bv  their  prieils  and  prophets*/'  And  he  elfewhere  obfervest 
xhjt  "*  the  firft  principle  of  their  polity,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil, 
•"  wi$  infcciibility :  and  accordingly  their  manners  were  rendered 
**  unt'uitable  to  the  common  nature  and  genius  of  mankind +." 

This  is  3  heavy  charge;  but,  if  clofely  examined,  this  infocia- 
biiitv  amount eth  to  no  more  than  this:  That  they  had  not  a  com* 
munitv  of  religion  and  rites  with  the  heathens,  as  the  heathens 
hjtd  with  one  another,  and  which  they  could  not  have  without 
AblVnutetv  doftroying  and  defeating  the  end  of  their  moft  excel- 
Wui  vvnilitution;  that  ilicy  were  not  to  intermarry  with  idolaters, 
j«iJ  wei*  i^bUj^eJ  lo  keep  clofe  to  the  obfervation  of  their  own 
pcculsjur  laws  and  cuftoms;  fcveral  of  which  were  defigncd  to 
picivivc  ihcin  as  a  uiflinct  body  from  mixing  and  incorporating 
vuii  vHiiT!  ttJrtivMW.  And  <;onfidcring  how  different  their  con- 
tu.ucion  w.^<  tuMu  that  which  obtained  in  other  countries;  that 
4M  ihc  world  about  them  was  immerfed  in  idolatry  and  poly- 
i-tx j>v,  and  t!:Ai  they  thcmfclves  were  very  apt  to  fall  in  with 
ti^'  *.K^bnvii^  ouiloms  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to  which 
tnviNinvl  in  all  ages  have  been  very  prone:  confidering  thefc 
t  >!\^5»  ir  ?i'V,u  cau*  had  not  been  taken  to  keep  them  diftinft,  by 
uw:,;^  pwuilar  riti^'S  and  cuftoms,  and  to  hinder  them  from  in- 
»x»iM*:Mv^  with  tV.vir  idolatrous  neighbours,  they  could  not 
»^  ii  :\\  t\tvr  p»oiVi\tHl  their  conftitution :  they  muft  have  been 
usvi  n>i \v\i  a»u^  v\»!iiv»uiuied  wlih  other  nations :  the  confcquence 
»M  wImk  b  NM^xiM  iuvr  lH*en»  tliat  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  con- 
loiH>*i\  io  \hi\\  \KVh\io\\  and  worlliip,  and  have  loll  their  own. 
Anvl  U»  llu'  w  iiolv*  ilolii»n  of  that  admirable  polity,  fo  well  fitted 
\y\  i>i\hiN\*  liiv*  KUiAvIovIgo  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God, 
iKiil  \A  bull  onU,  in  oppofition  to  the  univerfaliy-prcvailing 
i.oKilh  ilni  aud  idv>latiy,  Wvuild  have  been  defeated;  and  all 
ii.i)h*M4  >\oiild  havo  boon  involved  in  the  fame  common  idolatry, 
iiMil  |Miii«i)i^  luivi*  cviiuinucd  in  it  to  this  day.  For,  according 
id  till  |>l>Mt  laid  by  the  divine  wifdom,  Judaifm  prepared  the 
u  tv  (>■*  (MuiHunitt>  :  and  all  that  is  good  in  Mahometanifm 
,.  It  MM  d  lu'iii  tlir  one  or  the  other  of  thcfc.  But  though  the 
uf.iiilf  id  llitul  Wire  obliged  thus  to  keep  thcmfclves  dif- 
inid.  iind  llioU)jih  n.>ne  were  regarded  as  llriflly  and  properly 
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incorporated  into  their  body  who  did  not  conform  to  the  pedtf- 
liar  laws  of  their  polity,  they  were  not  obliged  to  confine  their  be- 
nevolence tothofe  of  their  own  natiori.  They  were  direfted,  by 
many  cxprefs  precepts  in  their  law,  to  (hew  great  kindnefs  to  thofe 
of  other  nations,  to  the  ftrangers  that  pafTcd  through  their  land,  or 
thatfojourncd  among  them  :  to  exercifc  great  humanity  towards 
them,  and  fcrve  them  in  all  friendly  offices.  This  is  not  only  allow- 
ed, but  (Irongly  preffed  upon  them  in  their  law,  as  any  one  will  be 
convinced  that  impartially  confiders  the  paffajres  referred  to  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page*.  And  the  Jews  themfelves  obferve,  that  the 
precepts  prefcribing  a  kind  conduft  towards  fl rangers  arc  incul-i 
cated  one-aiid-twenty  times  in  the  law. 

It  is  mere  calumny  and  abufe  to  fay,  that  the  Jews  wa::e  autho*. 
Tizcd  by  their  law,  and  prefTed  hy  their  prophets^ tg^fe^cefdjyfe^u- 
elty  and  injuflice  towards  the  roil  of  mankir!^  and  -^hat'&W 
^vcrc  abfolved  from  all  moral  obligations,  an^  froni  .klMuIegtiaf 
juftice,  equity,  and  fidelity  with  regard  to  theiA.  »  NJ)!*  was  t!fe/e 
■any  thing  in  their  law  to  oblige  them  to  perfecutis  dthers  for  tjf^ir 
opinions  in  religion,  or  to  compel  them  to  conform  to^f^etfpecu- 
liar  rites.  On  the  contrary,  they  allowed  thofc  of  any  other  na- 
tion to  dwell  among  them,  and  to  worfhip  at  tlic  temple,  where 
there  was  a  court  provided  for  them  who  worlhipped  the  onfe 
true  God,  the  maker  and  preferver  of  all  things,  though  they  did 
not  obferve  the  rites  which  were  peculiarly  prcfcribed  to  thole 
of  their  own  body.  And  how  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the' 
principles  of  toleration  had  been  always  carried  thus  far  among 
thofe  of  other  profeflions  I 

Their  looking  upon  themfelves  to  be  Gdd's  chofen  people 
ought  to  have  engaged  them  to  great  thankfulnefs  to  God  for 
fuch  eminent  advantages,  and  to  have  put  them  upon  diflinguifii- 
ing  themfelves  by  the  purepraQice  of  religion  and  every  virtue, 
that  they  might  walk  worthy  of  their  charafler  and  privileges :  if 
they  abufed  this  to  pride  and  infolence,  the  fault  v/as  not  in  their 
law,  but  in  themfelves*  Mankind  have  been  always  too  prone 
to  abufe  their  real  or  fuppofed  advantages.  The  Greeks  regard- 
ed the  reft  of  the  world  as  barbarians.  And  Socrates  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato,  in  his  fifth  book  of  laws,  as  dircftir.g  the  Greeks 

•  Ley.  xix.a4.  XXY.  35.  Numb.  xxvi.  11.  Deat.  x.  17,  i2,  19.  xxir- 
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to  regard  the  barbarians  as  by  nature  their  enemies^  stnd  as 
prefcribing  a  condu6l  towards  them  which  is  little  reconcile, 
able  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity.  Chriflians  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  their  great  advantage,  that  they  are  diftinguiflied 
from  many  other  nations  which  are  funk  in  the  groffeft  ignorance 
and  barbarifm.  And  it  would  argue  the  moft  inexcufable  ftupi- 
dity  and  ingratitude  not  to  be  very  thankful  to  providence  on  this 
account.  But  this  is  no  juft  reafon  for  treating  thofe  nations 
with  contempt  and  cruelty. 

The  fourth  obje6lion  which  was  mentioned  was,  that  there 
are  feveral  paflages  in  the  fcriptures  which  are  falfe,  abfurd,  and 
unphiiofophical.  And  he  particularly  inftances  in  the  account 
there  given  ot  the  creation  of  the^orld,  and  the  fall  of  man. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  former,  he  fays,  **  It  is  impoflible  to  read 
••  what  Mofes  writ  on  that  fubjeft,  without  feeling  contempt  for 
•*  liim  as  a  philofopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine.  For  he  is  to  be 
•*  confidered  under  both  thefe  charafters*."  And  he  takes  upon 
him  to  pronounce,  that  **  we  cannot  admit  Mofes's  teftimony 
•*  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  divine,  without 
•*  abfnrdityand  blafphemy+.'* 

There  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  greater  inflance  of  the  moft 
utmafonable  prejudice,  than  the  obje6lions  that  have  been  raifcd 
a;;:iin(l  the  authority  of  Mcfcs,  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
creation.  Whofoever  will  take  the  pains  impartially  to  compare 
ir  wiili  the  accounts  left  us  in  the  traditions  of  the  moft  ancient 
iirilions,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  fee  the  introduftionto 
the  Uuuterfal Hi/lory^  relating  to  the  Cofmogony,  or  the  Creation 
oj  the.  Worlds  will  find  the  account  given  by  Mofes  fo  vaftly  fu- 
pciior,  as  will  naturally  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  of  an  higher  ori- 
ginal. There  is  a  majeftyand  fublimity,  as  well  as  fimplicity  and 
phinncfs  in  it,  which  hath  greatly  recommended  it  to  the  heft 
judges.  Nothing  could  be  fo  proper  to  anfwer  the  defign  he  had 
in  view,  as  to  begin  his  book  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world.  If  he  had  merely  afferted  in  general,  that  God  creat- 
ed the  world,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  this  would  not  have 
made  fuch  an  imprelfion  upon  the  people  as  was  proper  and  ne- 
ccffary  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance,  and  which,  according 

*  Eolingbrokc's  Works,  Vol.  iii.  p.  aji.  aSj.  f   Ibid,  p.  3c?. 
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to    the  author's  own  obfcrvation,  '*  leads  to  the  acknowledgment 
f  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meaneft  un- 
erftanding*."     And   therefore  it  was  proper  to  give  them 
more  diftinft  notions  of  the  formation  of  things  by  the  divine 
po^ver  and  wifdom.     Accordingly  he  diftinflly  mentions  the 
iig^ht,  the  firmament,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  flars,  the  earth,  the 
fe^,  the  plants,  and  vegetable  produfts  of  the  earth,  the  various 
kirids  of  animals,  and  laftly,  man  himfelf ;    and  affures  them, 
tha^t  thefe  various  appearances  were  not  owing  to  a  variety  .of 
ca-ufes,  which,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  firft  men  in 
the  rude  uncultivated  ages  would  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  but 
were  all  owing  to  one  and  the  fame  glorious  original  caufe  and 
author.     It  is  evident,  that  what  was  principally  dcfigncd  was  to 
give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  our  fyflcm,  as  far  as  relates 
particularly  to  our  earth :  at  the  fame  time  aiTuring  them,  that 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the  na- 
tions were  apt  to  adore,  were  created  by  God.     The  whole  is  re- 
prefented  as  having  been  effefted  with  an  Almighty  facility.  That 
God  only  fpoke  or  commanded,  and  it  was  done.     All   things 
were  created  by  the  word  of  his  power,  which  tends  to  give  a 
poble  idea  of  the  power  and  majefty  of  the  great  Creator.     Yet 
this  great  work,  according  to  Mofes,  was  carried  on  in  an  orderly 
progreffive  way.     There  is  a  general  account  given  of  thovifible 
and  fucceflive  changes  wrought  each  day  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  till  it  was  completed.     But  our  author,  who  is  determined 
on  every    fuppofition  to  find    fault  with  the  Mofaic   account, 
blames  Mofes  for  reprefenting  the  folar  fyflem,  or  even  this  our 
planet,  as  having  been  the  work  of  fix  days.     He  thinks  *•  fuch 
*•  precipitation  feems  repugnant  to  that  general  order  of  nature 
**  which  God  cftablifhed,  and  which  he  obfervcs  in  his  produc- 
•*  tionsi."  As  if  the  firft  formation  of  things  muft  necefTarily  have. 
been  carried  on  in  the  flow  way  which  is  now  obfcrved,  alter  the 
order  and  courfe  of  nature  is  once  eftabliflied.     It  is  perfeflly 
agreeable  toreafon  to  believe  that  the  firft  formation  of  the  world, 
and  the  feveral  fpecies   of  things  in  it,  did  not  take  up  a  long 
fpace  of  time :  and  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  all 
perfefted  in  an  inftant,  without  any  intervals,  though  it  would 

•  BQliogbroks'j  Works,  vol.  iii.p.  253.  f  Aid.  p.  233, 
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have  been  eafy  to  lb?  divine  power  to  have  done  fo.  And  this 
writer,  who  feenis  here  to  think  the  creation  as  reprefented  by 
Moft^s  to  have  been  too  much  precipitated,  and  accoropIiOicd  in 
^oo  fijort  a  time,  feems  elfewhere  to  think  that  it  was  too  flowly 
carried  on.  For  he  fays,  •*  we  muft  not  conceive  the  world  to 
'*  J'kve  been  made  by  a  laborious  progreffion — God  willed  it  tq 
**  cxift,  and  it  exifled*." 

As.  to  the  particular  onler  in  which  the  creation  was  carried 
on,  according  to  the  arcoiint  given  by  Mofes,  this  writer,  with 
fill  his  confidence,  has  not  been  able  to  prove,  that  there  is  any 
lliin/^  in  it  inconfiflcnt  with  reafon  or  with  true  philofophy: 
<houg!i  he  has  pafTed  a  fevcrc  cenfure  on  thofc  w^ho  have  en- 
deavoured to  **  reconcile  the  Mofaic  account  to  reafon  and  na- 
•*  Lure,  and  to  wreR  natural  philofophy  into  an  agreement  with 
*'  it+»"  He  inllances  in  Mofcs's  faying,  that  **  light  was  created, 
"  and  the  diftinOion  of  niglit  and  day,  of  evening  and  morning, 
**  v/nr,  made,  befr>re  the  {^in,  the  moon,  and  the  ftarsj,"  But 
v/e  know  fo  little  of  the  real  nature  of  light,  that  no  man  caa 
prctrnd  pofirivrly  to  di  termine,  that  it  could  not  have  made  its 
fipj)carancc  before  the  fun  ai:d  moon  and  planets  were  completed 
in  tlicir  prefcnt  form  and  order.  As  it  fcems  to  be  the  nobleft 
fubllancc  in  the  material  world,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
at  the  firfl  formation  of  things  it  was  firft  created,  or  at  leaft  fe- 
pnratcd  from  the  cliaotic  mafs,  and  put  in  motion,  fo  as  to  make 
ii  dillintlion  between  light  and  darknefs,  ancj  fome  kind  of  fuc- 
c'P.'icr.  and  vicifiitudc  of  tlic  one  and  the  other,  anfwering  to  day 
jtnd  n"j[;!i:,  evening  and  morning:  though  it  is  evident,  from  the 
account  given  of  the  work  ot"  the  fourth  day,  that  it  was  not  till 
ih;  n  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  were  rendered  confpicuous  to 
tlie  OHrth,  and  tlic  oidcr  and  ccurfeof  things  fully  fettled,  fo  as  to 
tr.ufo  the  proper  diUiui-iion  of  times  and  fcafons,  days,  months, 
ve.'.rs;  for  which  re*af«>n  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  formation  of 
iliofe  he.»venly  bodies  til!  that  day.  It  is  :o  little  purpofe  to  fay, 
;is  liis  l.;)i\llhip  haa  done,  t!:3t  **  Mofes  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
*'  trite  fyflem  of  lUr.  univcrfe  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age." 
Tl  is  ;s  i:k TC  thau  \w  Ctm  prove.     But  if  h  were  fo,   it  was  not 
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neceffary,  fuppofing  him  infpircd  as  a  prophet  or  a  lawgiver, 
that  he  fliould  be  infpired  alfo  with  a  knowiedge  of  the  true  fyftem 
of  philofophy  and  aftronomy.  Or,  if  he  had  been  ever  fo  well 
acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have  been  altogether  improper  to 
have  given  anexa£lly  philofophical  account  of  the  creation:  nor 
could  any  fuch  account  of  it  have  been  given,  confidcring  the 
difFerent  fyftcms  of  philofophy  that  have  obtained,  but  what 
would  have  been  as  much  found  fault  WMth,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  that  which  he  has  given.  The  truth  is,  fuch  an  account 
!Would  have  been  no  way  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people:  it  would  have  perplexed  and  confounded,  inftead  of 
inftrufting  them.  It  was  proper,  for  many  reafons,  that  the  ac- 
count (hould  be  drawn  up  in  a  popular  way,  and  yet  in  a  way 
that  is  at  the  bottom  agreeable  to  the  real  truth  of  things.  So 
the  moon  is  very  fitly  called  a  great  lights  and  it  may  be  truly 
called  fo,  becaufe  it  yields  great  light  to  us,  though,  ftriflly  and 
philofophically  fpeaking,  it  has  no  light  of  its  own  at  all.  And 
sow,  after  all  our  improvements  in  philofophy  and  aftronomy, 
we  ftill  fpeakof  the  light  of  the  moon,  of  the  fun*s  motion,  rifing, 
and  fetting. — And  the  man  that  in  a  jnoral  or  theological,  or  in 
an  hifiorical  difcourfe,  would  ufe  a  different  language,  would 
only  render  himfelf  ridiculous. 

JLord  Bolingbroke  farther  objefts,  that  though  Mofes  afcribes 
the  creation  to  God,  ••  yet  when  God  proceeds  to  the  creation 
•*  of  man,  he  calls  in  other  beings  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
•*  make  man  in  his  and  their  image.  This  feems  to  lay  a  foun- 
•*  dation  for  polytheifm,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  that  unity  of 
*•  God  which  my  rcafon  fliews  me,  and  which  the  general  tenor 
•*  even  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  attcfts*."  And  finccby  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment the  general  tenor  of  the  Mofaic  writings  leads  us  to 
afTeit  the  unity  of  God,  this  plainly  (hews  that  the  pafTage  he  re- 
fers to  was  not  defigned  to  infer  polytheifm.  And  if  there  be 
fpmething  unufual  in  the  manner  of  expreflion,  it  muft  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  conliftency  with  the  whole  Mofaic  law ;  nor  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  Mofes  intended  it  otherwife.  And  this  plain- 
ly appears  from  the  very  paffage  itfclf,  confidered  in  its  connex- 
ion. For  after  having  told  us,  Gen.  r.  ver.  26.  that  Godfaid^ 
LH  us  make  man  in  our  image,  ^f^^^  our  liktmfs:    he  adds, 

♦  BoliDgbrckc's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p%  3C0* 
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\'cr.  27.  jind  God  created  mun  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him :  where  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  expreffed  plurally 
in  one  vcrfc  is  Angular  in  the  other:  and  that  the  dcfign  of  thofe 
cxpreflions,  Lei  us  make  man  in  our  image^  was  not  to  fignity 
that  other  beings  joined  with  God  in  the  formation  of  man,  and  in 
making  him  in  their  as  well  as  God*s  image;  fince  it  is  exprefsly 
declared  in  the  words  immediately  following,  that  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  and  for  the  greater  emphafis,  and  as  it 
were  on  purpofe  to  prevent  fuch  a  conftruQion,  it  is  again  re- 
peated, in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.     I  would  obfervc 
by  the  way,  how  much  nobler  the  account  is,  that  is  given  by 
Mofes  of  the  formation  of  man,  than  that  which  was  given  by 
the  ancient  Egjptians,  of  whofe  wifdom  and  philofophy   our 
author  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms,  and  from  whom  he  would  have 
us  believe  Mofes  derived  all  his  wifdom  and  knowledge.     They 
taught,  as  he  obfervcs  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that/'  the  firft  of 
**  human  kind  were  quickened  into  life  by  the  fun,  and  were  ani^ 
**  mated  fyftems  of  mud."     And  he  thinks,  that  '•  if  we  are  per* 
**  fuaded  that  this  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  we  muft  of 
**  ncceffity  afTume,  that  the  firft  man  and  the  firft  woman,  or  that 
•*  one  man  and  one   woman  at  leaft,  were  produced  in  full 
**  ftrength  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind*.**     This  is  agreeable 
to  the  Mofaic  account,  which  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  reafon, 
though  there  is  no  great  likelihood  that  reafon  alone  could  have 
afTured  us  of  it ;    for,  as  his  Lordfhip  there  obferves,  *•  how  men 
•'  came  into  the  woild,    reafon  will  tell   us  no  better  than  hif- 
**  tory  or  tradition  docs.'*     This  therefore  is  a  proper  fubjcft  of 
divine  revelation. 

It  argues  a  ftrange  difpofition  to  find  fault,  to  lay  fuch  a  ftreft 
as  Lord  Bolinghroke  has  done,  upon  that  particular  manner  of 
cxprcfiion  Mofes  mjkcs  ufe  of,  that  God  rejlcd  the  Jtventh  day 
from  all  his  xvork^  as  if  it  were  alone  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
authority  of  the  Mofaic  writings.  No  man  that  impartially  con- 
fidcrs  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation,  that  God  is 
rcprcfcnted  as  having  only  fpoke  and  it  was  done,  can  reafon- 
ably  imagine,  that  the  defign  of  thofe  exprefTions  was  to  fignify, 
bat  God  was  weaned  with  the  laborious  -work  of  creation^  a$ 

*  Polingbroke's  Wcriis,  yol.v.  p.  107, 108. 
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our  author  exprefTes  it,  and  needed  reft  after  it,  as  men  do  who 
are  tired  with  their  work.  Haft  thou  not  known^  faith  the  pr^ 
phet  Ifaiab,  Haft  thou  not  keard^  that  the  evtrlajling  God,  ihi 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither 
is  weary?  Ifaiah  xl.  s8.  All  therefore  that  can  he  underftooj 
by  that  manner  of  expreflion,  is  only  this,  that  God  had  then 
finiihed  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  had  a  divine  complacency 
in  it. 

As  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  it  is  what  hit 
Lordfliip  has  frequently  endeavoured  to  expofe.  And  it  haj 
been  a  conRant  fubjeft  of  ridicule  to  the  deiftical  writers  in  every 
age.  But  if  it  be  candidly  and  impartially  examined,  as  it  ftands 
connecled  with  the  account  given  by  Mofes  of  man's  original 
dignity,  it  will  appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  to  furnifli 
inflrutiions  of  excellent  ufe. 

The  account  given  by  Mofes  of  the  flatc  in  which  man  was  at 
firfl  created,  is  (hort,  but  fuch  as  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  his 
dignity ;  as  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a  ftatc 
of  purity  and  innocence,  and  inverted  with  a  dominion  over  all 
the  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world.  His  Lordfhip,  in  a  paf- 
fage  cited  above,  fays,  that  •*  fuppofing  the  world  to  have  had  a 
*•  beginning  in  time,  we  muft  of  neceffity  affume,  that  the  firft 
"  man  and  the  firft  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at 
**  leaft,  were  produced  in  full  ftrength  and  vigour  of  body  and 
**  mind."  And  indeed  man  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  at  firft  created  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  for  then  he  muft 
foon  have  perilhed.  He  was  therefore  formed  in  a  ftate  of  ma- 
turity,  as  were  the  other  animals,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  found 
and  happy  conftitution  of  body ;  and  it  is  equally  rcafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  he  was  created  in  an  anfwerable  perfeflion  of  mind : 
and  that  confequently  there  was  in  man  at  his  firft  creation  a 
perfeS  harmony  and  juft  balance  in  the  feveral  faculties  of  his 
nature,  that  his  intellc£lual  and  moral  powers  were  found  and 
clear,  and  uncorrupt,  his  appetites  and  paftions  in  a  ftate  of  juft 
fubje6lion  to  reafon  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  his  aflfeflions 
rightly  difpofed.  Here  then  is  a  ftate  of  moral  reftitude,  in 
vhich,  according  to  all  the  diQates  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  man 
xnuft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  created.  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
snore  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe,  that  this  noble  creature,  who  was 
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conflituted  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  the  crown  and  ornament 
of  God*s  works  here  below,  made  his  firft  appearance  in  the 
world,  as  a  huge  over-grown  infant,  in  full  vigour  indeed  and 
beauty  of  body,  but  a  mere  child  in  underftanding,  and  with  a 
foul  utterly  unfurniflied.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  he 
that  made  him  would  not  turn  him  out  into  the  world  abfolutely 
deftitute  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  that  he  immediately  endued 
})im  with  fo  much  knowledge  of  things,  efpecially  of  his  Maker, 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  his  duty,  as  qualified  him 
for  anfwering  the  ends  of  his  being.  Mofes  informs  us,  that 
great  things  were  done  for  him  by  the  beneficent  Creator :  that 
he  was  pleafed,  in  his  great  goodnefs,  to  provide  a  peculiarly  de- 
lightful feat  for  the  entertainment  of  his  innocent  creature,  a 
blifsful  paradife,  where  he  was  placed  amidfl  a  profufion  of  joys. 
And  as  there  was  none  among  the  inferior  animals  that  were  put 
under  his  dominion,  with  whom  he  could  cultivate  that  fociety 
and  fricndfhip  for  which  his  nature  was  formed,  it  pleafed  God 
to  make  another  creature  of  his  own  kind,  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
fjefh  of  his  flefh,  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  in- 
nocence,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  united  in  the  dearcftties  of  love. 
And  from  them  was  to  proceed  a  race  of  creatures  of  the  fame 
fpccies. 

In  this  ftate  man  was  undoubtedly  obliged  by  the  law  of  his 
creation  to  obey  and  adore  his  Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Benefa6lor,  and  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  his  known 
commands.  But  though  univerfal  obedience  was  his  duty, 
Mofes  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  a  particular  command  given 
him  by  way  of  trial.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  this  unbecom- 
ing the  Supreme  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs.  Since  God  was  pleafed 
to  conftitute  him  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given 
him  fo  large  a  grant,  and  fo  many  advantages,  it  was  manifeflly 
proper,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  fhould  require  fome  par- 
ticular inftance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
liC  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  on  whom  he  de- 
pended, an*^  to  whom  he  owed  an  unrefcrved  fubjeftion.  And 
what  prop  •  cr  inftance  could  there  be,  in  the  circumilances  roan 
was  Ciien  in,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  to  abjlain  from  one  or  more  of  the  delicious  fruits  of 
paradife?  It  pleafed  God  to  infill  only  upon  his  abftaining  front 
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one,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  indulged  him  a  full  liberty  as  to  all 
the  reft.  And  this  feryed  both  as  an  aft  of  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Lord,  from  whofe  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradife,  and 
all  its  enjoyments,  and  it  was  alfo  fitted  to  teach  him  a  noble 
and  ufeful  lefibn  of  abftinence  and  felf-denial,  one  of  the  moft 
important  lelTons  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  alfo  of  unreferved 
{jubmifTion  to  God's  authority  and  will,  and  an  implicit  rcfigna- 
tion  to  his  fovereign  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  It  tended  to  ha- 
bituate him  to  keep  his  fenfitive  appetite  in  a  perfeft  fubjcftioa 
to  the  law  of  reafon,  in  which  confiils  the  proper  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  human  nature,  and  to  take  him  off  from  too  clofe 
an  attachment  to  fcnfible  good,  and  alfo  to  keep  his  dcfire  after 
knowledge  within  juil  bounds,  fo  as  to  be  content  with  know- 
ing what  is  good  and  ufeful,  and  not  to  pry  with  an  unwarrant- 
able curiofity  into  things  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  know. 

Mofcs  farther  informs  us,  that  our  firft  parents  tranfgrefled  the 
command  given  them  for  the  trial  of  their  obedience,  by  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit.  How  they  came  to  do  this,  when  they  were 
created  innocent  and  upright,  may  feem  ftrange,  and  really  is  fo. 
But  the  fame  objeftion  might  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
firft  fin,  or  tranfgreflion  of  the  divine  law,  whenever  it  happened, 
whether  among  men  or  angels.  For,  except  we  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  created  aftually  depraved,  or  under  a  neceffity  of 
finning,  which  would  be  to  make  God  himfelf  the  author  of  fin, 
they  muft  have  been  formed  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and  reftitude, 
and  capable  of  keeping  the  law  of  God,  which  was  given  them  as 
the  rule  of  their  obedience:  and  then  the  difficulty  would  recur, 
how  came  they  to  fall  and  difobey,  when  they  might  fo  cafily  have 
ftood  and  continued  in  their  obedience  ?  All  that  can  be  faid,  is, 
that  man,  though  created  upright,  and  without  any  wrong  affec- 
tions or  difpofitions,  yet  was  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  had  it 
in  his  power  to  difobey.  The  account  given  by  Mofcs  of  the  firft 
fin  is  very  fhort.  There  were  probably  feveral  circumftances 
attending  it,  which  wc  are  not  informed  of.  But  from  what  is 
faid  of  it,  we  may  gather,  that  the  tempter,  who,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  church,  was  an  evil  fpirit 
jBaking  ufe  of  the  ferpent  as  an  inftrument,  endeavoured  both 
to  work  upon  the  fenfitive  appetite,  and  upon  that  dcfire  of 
Jinowlcdjc  and  pre-cmiacnce  fo  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
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life,  fecm  to  hare  obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to  havd 
fpread  generally  among  mankind,  and  made  a  part  of  the  primi-k 
live  religion  derived  from  the  firft  parents  and  anceftors  of  the 
human  race. 

I  have  laid  thefe  things  together,  that  we  may  the  better  form 
a  judgment  concerning  the  Mofaic  account.  The  fum  of  it  is 
this :  That  man  was  originally  created  pure  and  upright,  confti- 
tuted  foon  after  bis  creation  in  a  happy  paradife,  and  admitted 
to  many  tokens  of  the  divine  love  and  favour ;  but  that  he  fell 
from  that  (late,  by  finning  againft  God,  and  violating  the  com- 
mand given  him  as  a  teft  of  his  obedience*,  and  that  he  thereby 
brought  death  and  mifery  into  the  world,  with  all  the  penal  evils 
to  which  the  human  nature  is  now  obnoxious.  And  thefe  arc 
excellent  inftru^iions.  What  can  be  more  agreeable  to  right 
reafon,  or  have  a  better  efFeft,  when  really  believed,  than  that 
God  made  man  at  firft  upright  and  happy,  in  a  ftate  of  moiat 
re£litude :  that  fin,  which  was  owing  to  his  wilful  defc£lioa 
from  God,  was  the  fcurcc  of  all  the  evils  to  which  the  human 
nature  is  now  expofed,  and  which  therefore  are  not  chargeable 
on  God,  or  on  his  original  conilitution,  but  on  man  himfclf : 
that  mankind  are  now  in  a  lapfcd  ftate,  but  not  forfaken  of  God, 
who  hath  in  his  great  goodncfs  provided  a  proper  remedy,  and 
hath  been  plenfcd  to  a  flu  re  them  of  his  rcadinefs  to  receive  them 
to  his  grace  and  favour,  and  to  accept  and  reward  their  repent- 
ance and  fincere  obedience. 

And  now  upon  this  view  of  things  it  will  be  no  hard  matter 
to  anfwer  the  objeftions  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  urged 
againft  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  fall. 

He  reprefents  it  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  "  this  moral  fyftem 
•*  was  deftroyed  by  the  wiles  of  a  ferpent,  and  by  the  eating  of 
"  an  apple,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  began,  againft  the  intention  as 
**  well  as  command  of  the  Creator*."  As  to  the, command  given 
to  our  firft  parents  to  abftain  from  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  had  a  full  grant  made  to  them  of  all  the 
other  delicious  fruits  of  paradife,  it  had  nothing  in  it  Inconfiftent 
with  the  divine  goodnefs ;  and  it  hath  been  fliewn,  that  in  the 
circumftanccs  man  was  tlicn  in,  it  was  a  command  very  proper 

*  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  301. 
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to  be  giv6n;  and  the  tranfgrcffing  this  command,  at  the  Folicita^ 
tions  of  any  tempter  whatfoever,  was  an  inexcufable  aft  of  dif- 
obediencc:  that  this  fin  was  committed  againft  the  intention 
as  wdl  as  command  of  the  Creator,  is  very  true,  if  by  its  being 
againft  his  intention  be  underftood  that  it  was  what  he  did  not  en- 
courage or  approve ;  though  it  was  what  he  forefaw,  and  thought 
fit  in  his  wife  providence  to  permit.  He  urges  indeed,  that 
•*  God  might  have  prevented  man's  fall  by  a  little  lefs  indulgence 
•*  to  what  is  called  free-will  *.'*  And  he  clfewhere  mentions  the 
•*  fcverity  with  which  God  punifhed  our  firll  parents,  for  a  fault 
•'  which  he  foreknew  they  would  commit,  when  he  abandoned 
"  their  free-will  to  the  temptation  of  committing  itt."  This,  if 
it  proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that  it  is  unjull  in  God  ever  to 
punifti  any  man  for  any  fin  at  all :  for  whenever  men  fin,  it  may 
be  faid  that  he  leaves  them  to  their  own  free- will,  and  that  it  is 
what  he  foreknew.  No  doubt  God  might,  by  an  exertion  of  his 
abfoiutc  omnipotency,  have  hindered  Tour  firfl  parents  from  fin- 
ning; and  he  might  have  hindered  either  men  or  angels  from 
ever  finning  at  all.  But  we  fee,  that  in  faft  he  chufes,  as  a 
moral  governor,  to  deal  with  men  as  moral  agents,  and  leaves 
them  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  wills.  And  in  the  cafe  here 
referred  to,  man  had  full  power  to  have  ftood,  and  to  have  refilled 
the  temptation ;  and  his  not  fo  doing  was  his  own  fault,  and  not 
owing  to  any  dcfeft  of  goodnefs  in  God.  He  himfelf  furnifhes 
a  proper  anfwer  'to  his  own  objection,  when  he  obferves,  that 
•*  it  may  be  truly  faid  that  God,  when  he  gave  us  our  reafon,  left 
*'  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or  improper  ufe  of  it; 
**  fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and 
•'  fufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happinefs,  and  have  none  to 
•*  blame  but  ourfclves  when  we  fail  of  it  J."  And  to  the  fame 
purpofe  he  faith,  that  **  God  has  given  to  his  human  creatures  the 
'*  materials  of  phyfical  and  moral  happinefs,  and  has  given  them 
•*  faculties  and  powers  to  recoUeft  and  apply  thefe  materials. 
•*  What  we  (hall  do  for  ourfelves,  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of 
•*  our  eleHions§.*' 

He  urges,  that  *'  the  doftrine  of  two  independent  principles, 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  301.'  f  ll^id-  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
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t.lie  one  good,  the  other  evil,  is  not  fo  abfurd  as  the  doftrine 
of  an  inferior  dependent  being,  who  is  affumcd  to  be  the  author 
of  all  evil ;  and  that  to  affirm,  that  a  God  fovereignly  good« 
i^ufFcrs  an  inferior  dependent  being  to  deface  his  work  in  any 
lort,  and  to  raake  his  other  creatures  both  criminal  and  mifer« 
«^ble,  is  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being*.'*     And 
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'^^  Ibid.  vol.  IV.  p.  10.     The  fcripture  do^rine  of  evil  angels,  of  v/hom 
Ss^t^n  is  reprefentcd  as  the  head,  hath  been  fo  often  found  fault,  with,  that  it 
^^y  not  be  improper  on  this  occafion  to  offer  fomething  for  obviating  the 
P'^judices  which  fome  have  conceived  againd  the  facred  writings  on  tliis 
account.     That  God  made  creatures  of  a  nobler  order,  and  of  fiiblime  ca- 
pacities and  powers  vaflly  fuperior  to  man,  is  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  him- 
felf  allows  to  be  very  probable  *.    And  as  it  is  reafonabJe  to  believe  that  they 
Were  made  free  agents,  why  may  it  not  be  fuppoftd  that  fome  of  them  made 
a  wrong  ufe  of  their  liberty,  and  became  depraved  and  corrupt    And  if  one 
of  them,  of  diftinguifhed  power  and  dignity  above  the  reft,  by  a  perverGon  of 
his  great  abilities,  became  eminent  in  evil  and  wickcdnefs,  and  pariicularly 
inftrumental  to  draw  others  to  (in  and  difobedience,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  this  fippoiition  carrieth  any  abfurdity  in  it.    And  in  fuch  acafe  it  might 
be  expefted,  tliat  he  and  his  afTociates  would  prove  enemies  to  all  goodnefs. 
and  virtue,  and  that  having  fallen  from  their  own  felicity  and  glory,  they 
would  envy  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  guiJt 
and  mifery.    This  is  what  we  often  fee  bad  men  do,  who  are  arrived  to  a 
great  degree  of  corruption  and  depravity.    His  Lordihip  indeed  pretendcth^ 
U^at  the  fuppodtion  of  an  inf:rior  dependent  bci.'fg  "jL'bo  is  ajfumedto  be  the  author 
of  all  evil^  is  more  abfurd  than  the  doclrine  of  tivo  independent  principles^  the 
onegood^  the  other  evil,  if  by  being  the  author  of  ell  eiil,  be  undcrftood  that 
there  is  any  one  inferior  dependent  being,  who  is  the  fole  univcrfal  caufe  of 
all  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  evil  but  what  he  is  the  author  of,  it  is  wrong  to 
charge  the  fcriptures  or  chriftian  divines  with  afluming  it:  but  to  pafs  by  this 
mifreprefcntation,  it  is  evident  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  that  there 
ii  a  vafl  difFtrcnce  between  the  fuppoGtion  of  an  Almighty  and  independent 
evil  being,  afuppoiition  full  of  abfardity  and  hoiTor,  and  that  of  an  inferior- 
dependent  being,  who  was  made  originally  pure  and  upripjit,  hut  fell  by  his 
own  voluntary  defe^ion  into  vice  and  wickedncfs,  .ind  who,  though  permit- 
ted in  many  inftances  to  do  mifchicf,  and  to  aft  according  to  his  evil  indi- 
cations, as  wicked  men  are  often  permitted  to  do  in  this  prcfent  ftate,  yet  is 
ftill  under  thefovereign  controul  of  the  mod  holy,  wife,  and  powerful  gover- 
nor of  the  world.    For  rn  this  cafe  W2  may  be  fare,  from  the  divine  v/ifdom, 
JTiftice  and  goodnefs,  that  God  will  m  the  Giteft  fVafon  infli<5l  a  p'anifhment 
iipoo  that  evil  being,  and  his  aiTociates,  proportionable  to  their  crimes;  and 

• 

*  Bulin£brok«*s  ^^orks,  vol.  it.  p.  177.  'Vol,  v.  j>.  319,  330, 
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again  he  repeats  it,  that  ^'  it  is  inconfiftent  with  thegoodnefs  and 
"  wifdom  of  God,  to  fuffer  an  inferior  being,  his  creature,  and  a 
•*  creature  in  aftual  rebellion,  to  baffle  his  defigns*.**  And  if 
he  fuffered  this  evil  being  to  compel  them  to  be  crimina)  and 
miferable,  it  would  be  fo :  but  not,  if  he  fuffered  him  only  to 
tempt  and  to  feduce,  and  at  the  fame  time  made  them  every. wajr 
able  to  withftand  the  temptation,  and  provided  them  with  fufE. 
cient  means  to  that  purpofe ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  our  firft 
parents.  God  had  done  all  that  was  proper  for  him  to  do  as  a 
moral  governor,  to  prevent  the  defeftion.  He  had  formed  them 
in  a  (late  of  moral  re£litude,  and  endued  them  with  good  dif- 
pofitions.  The  creation  was  frefh  about  them,  and  the  glorious 
evidences  of  the  divine  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs!  They 
knew  that  he  was  the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  that  from  him 
flowed  all  the  bleflings  they  enjoyed.  He  had  given  them  the 
moft  expiefs  injun£lion  in  the  plaineft  terms,  and  ftrongly  in- 
forced,  to  prevent  their  difobedience.  I  fee  not  therefore  why 
God  fhoiild  exert  his  own  omnipotency  to  hinder  fatan  from 
tempting  them,  fince  he  could  only  tempt  but  not  compel:  and 
they  were  fufficicntly  armed  and  provided  againft  every  temp- 
tation that  could  befal  them,  if  they  would  but  ufe  the  ftrength 
and  advantages  they  had ;  which,  all  things  confidered,  were 
fuperior  to  thofe  that  any  of  their  pofterity  have  been  finco 
pofrcfTed  of. 

His  Lordfhip  takes  notice  of  **  the  feverity  which  had  been 
*'  exercifed  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  who  fhare  in  the 
*•  punifliment,  though  not  in  the  crime +."  And  again  he  charges 
the  divines  for  fuppofing  *•  that  all  mankind  were  punifhcd  for 

that  in  the  mean  time  he  fetteth  bounds  to  their  malice  and  rage,  and  provid- 
eth  fufiicient  affiftance  for  thofe  whom  they  endeavour  to  feduce  to  evil, 
wheieby  they  may  be  enabled  to  repel  their  temptations,  if  it  be  not  their 
own  faults;  and  that  he  will  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  bring  good  out  of  their 
evil,  and  overrule  even  their  malice  and  wickednefs,  for  promoting  the  great 
ends  of  his  government.  This  is  the  reprcfeotation  made  to  us  of  tliis  mat* 
tcr  in  the  holy  fcripture;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  that  can  be  proved  to 
he  contrary  to  found  reafoo.  And  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  in  the  final 
iiTue  of  things,  tlie  wifdom,  as  well  as  righteoufoefs,  of  this  part  of  the  dirine 
adminiflration,  will  moft  illuflrioufly  appear. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Worits,  vol.  v.  p.  3*1.  f  Ibid.  yoI.  v. p.  311. 
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**  the  fin  of  on«  •/*  That  mankind  arc  now  fubjeft  \o  the  cviU 
Mofes  mentions  as  the  confequence  of  the  fall,  barrenncfsof  the 
ground,  pains  and  (icknefs  in  child-bearing,  difeafes  and  death,  is 
undeniable.  The  only  difference  between  the  Mofaic  account, 
and  that  of  thofe  wlio  ridicule  it,  is,  that  they  fuppofe  all  thefe 
cvilt  to  be  the  neceffary  efFefts  of  the  original  conftitution  and  ap- 
pointment of  God,  at  the  firft  formation  of  man  and  of  the  world! 
but  M^fes  fuppofcs  the  original  conftitution  of  things  to  have 
been  much  more  happy  ;  and  that  all  thefe  evils  were  brought  in- 
to the  world  in  confequence  of  man's  voluntary  detcftion  from 
God.  And  which  of  thefe  fuppofitions  is  moft  honourable  to 
God,  and  moft  likely,  if  believed,  to  have  a  good  effeft  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  may  be  left  to  any  impartial  and  thinking  perfon 
to  determine.  And  it  feems  very  odd,  that  it  (hould  be  rcprc- 
fented  as  uiijuft  in  God,  to  lay  thofe  evils  upon  men  in  confe- 
quence of  the  fin  of  our  firft  parents,  which  they  might  eafily 
have  avoided,  when  it  is  accounted  no  reflctlion  upon  the  juftice 
andgoodncfs  of  God  to  lay  thofe  evils  upon  men  by  the  original 
conftitution,  without  any  regard  to  fin,  either  of  their  firft  parents, 
or  their  own. 

On  fuppofition  that  Adam  and-  Eve  were  the  fountains  and 
protoplafts  of  the  human  race,  it  feems  evident,  that  their  pofte- 
rity  muft  FuffLT  under  the  confequences  of  their  defefiion.  If 
they  were  banifhed  from  paradife,  and  it  was  juft  they  (hould 
be  fo,  their  pofterity  could  not  expeft  to  be  continued  in  it.  If 
their  natures  became  tainted,  and  fubjeft  to  difeafes  and  death, 
they  could  only  convey  tainted  and  mortal  natures  to  their  off- 
fpring.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  pro- 
vidence, children  often*  fuffer  evils  that  were  originally  owing  to 
the  crimes  of  their  parents  and  anceftors.  Wicked  parents  of- 
ten by  their  bad  conduft  forfeit  advantages  for  their  children  as 
well  as  themfelves,  and  not  only  propagate  diftempercd  bodies 
to  thera,  but,  confidering  the  great  influence  that  the  bodily  cfafis 
and  temperament  hatb  upon  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  they 
are  frequently  inftrumenral  irt  conveying  bodily  conftitutions, 
which  incline  them  to  vicious  affeflions  and  diforderly  palTions, 
though  they  do  not  bring  them  under  an  abfolute  necefliiy  of 

•  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  485'— Sqc  alip  ibid.  p.  984. 
VOX,.  U*  M  S\v\xC\w^, 
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finning,  or  imitating  their  father's  vice8«  Since  it  is  appointed 
that  mankind  fliould  be  propagated  in  a  way  of  fucceffive  gene- 
ration, it  is  evident  that  children  mud  in  many  cafes  be  greatly, 
dependent  on  their  parents,  and  derive  great  bleflings  or  eviU 
from  them.  And  this  may  on  many  accounts  be  fuppofed  to  hold 
much  more  ftrongly  with  refpeft  to  the  firft  parents  of  the  human 
race,  than  any  others. 

As  to  the  exceptions  our  author  makes  againft  fome  particular 
cxpref&ons  made  ufe  of,  andcircumftances  related^  in  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  wliat  have  been  fre- 
quently repeated  and  anfwered.     Dr.  Tindal  had  urged  the  fame 
objeftions,  and  feveral  others,  more  diftinftly,  and  with  greater 
forcfe ;  and  I  have  confidered  them  largely  and  particularly  in  my 
anfwer  to  that  writer:  to  which  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  refer, 
having  already  infiftcd  longer  on  this  fubjeft  than  I  intended*. 
I  would  only  farther  obfcrve,  that  fome  remarkable  traces  of  the 
primitive  paradifiacol  (late  of  man,  and  a  fall  from  that  ftate,  are 
obfcrvable  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  fages,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.     And  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  at  the  time 
when  Mofes  writ,  thofe  traditions  were  more  diftinQly  known. 
Lord  Bolingbrokc  pronounces  the  account  of  the  fall  to  be  a 
'?/ioru/,  philojbphicalt  Egyptian  allegory^  defigned  to  account  for 
tlic  intioduflion  of  evil  t.     And  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  that 
light,  he  had  no  right  to  urge  the  literal  fenfeof  it  as  an  objeflion 
agairill  tlic authority  of  the  Mofaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  laft  place  to  confider  what  his  Lordfliip  has 
olfcrcd  with  regard  to  the  fanclions  of  the  law  of  Mofes.  He 
obfcrves,  that  '*  in  the  twenty-cighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
**  Mofes,  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
•*  people,  employs  no  argument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  ftrift  ob- 
•*  fervation  of  it,  of  an  higher  nature  than  promifes  of  immediate 
**  good,  and  threatenings  of  imrrlcdiate  evil.  They  are  exhorted 
**  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  fake 
**  of  God,  but  for  confiderations  of  another  kind,  and  w^here 
'*  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  fupplied,  but  all  their  appetites 
•*  and  paffions  to  be  gratified — their  avarice,  and  all  their  other 
"  appetites  and  pafiions.     God  purchafcd,  as  it  were,  their  obe- 
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*  See  Anfv/er  to  Chrlfllanity  as  old  as  the  Creatign,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xir. 
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•*  dience  with  this  mercenary  bargain*."  That  we  may  judge 
of  the  confiftency  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  he  him- 
felf,  when  fpcakmg  in  high  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  a^  hav« 
ing  fuflicicnt  proofs  of  a  dimnt  JanRlon^  and  a  divine  original^ 
afhrnis  the  fanflions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal^  and  that  they 
are  fuch  as  affcft  nations  colUSively^  ncX  men  individually.  And 
he  proves  thefe  divine  fanftions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  fufflcicnt, 
becaufe  fuch  as  thcfc  were  the  fanfhons  of  the  law  of  Mofest. 
He  often  infifts  upon  it,  that  the  only  fanflion  of  the  natural  law 
appointed  by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue  fliall 
produce  national  happinefs,  and  national  vice  fhall  produce  na- 
tional mifcry.  If  therefore  national  blcflings  were  promifed  ia 
the  Mofaic  conftitutionas  rewards  of  their  obedience,  and  nation- 
al evils  and  calamities  denounced  asthe  puniflimentof  their  wick- 
eJnt  fs  and  diTobedience,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  according  to 
his  fcheme,  but  what  was  highly  proper,  and  perfcitly  agree* 
able  to  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  reprefont  it  as  3 
mercenary  bargain;  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  annex  any  fanftions 
9t  all  to  that  law  ;  for  if  any  were  annexed,  they  muft,  upon  his 
fcheme  of  principles,  be  only  of  a  temporal  nature.  As  to  wliat 
he  obferves,  that  **  the  Ifraeiitcs  were  exhoited  to  keep  the  law, 
•'  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  fake  of  God,  but  for 
*•  confiderations  of  another  kind,  in  which  all  their  appetites  anJ 
••  paflions,  their  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  were  to  be  gratified,**  this. 
is  very  unfairly  rcprefcnted.  The  blcflings  promifed  in  thepaf- 
fage  he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  i — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of  a  na- 
tional kind.  But  there  is  no  promife  made  to  them  of  extenfivc 
conqueft  and  univerfal  empire ;  and  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  Ihewn:^,  that  their  conftitution  was  not  defigned  or  fitted 
for  it.  If  they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they  were  to  have 
fruitful  and  healthful  feafons,  to  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many 
bleffings,  in  their  own  land.  And  it  was  promifed  them,  that  if 
they  were  invaded  by  their  enemies,  they  fhould  be  protefled 
againfl  them,  and  prove  viftorious  over  them  :  That  they  fhould 
be  happy  and  honourable  above  all  other  nations  :  And  that  God 
would  eftablifh  them  an  holy  people  to  himfcif,  which  included 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  291,  292.         f  Ibid,  vol:  v.  p.  90,  91. 
i  Seeanfwer  toMorgan>?ol.i.p.  1349 135. 
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a  promife  of  having  their  f^iritual  privileges  cohtinued  to  thein, 
with  the  tokens  of  God's  fpecial  favour  and  gracious  prefence 
imong  them,  which  was  their  happinefs  and  their  glory.  Arxf 
tone  that  impartially  confidersthe  Mofaic  writings,  will  find,  tbat 
the  laws  there  gix'tn  to  the  Ifraelites  are  enforced  upon  them  hf 
a  great  variety  of  important  con fi derations.  The  excellency  of 
the  laws  themfelves  is  reprefetited  ;  a;s  particularly  Deut.  iv.  6, 
7,  8.  And  frequently  is  that  fhort  but  comprehenfive  decla* 
ration  fubjoineJ  to  their  laws,  Iain  the  Lofd^  Jehovah,  They  are 
urged  to  obedience  by  the  confideration  of  God's  foveteign  au- 
thority and  fupreme  dominion,  of  his  infinite  righteoufnefs  and 
goodnefs,  of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for  them,  and  the  fpe- 
cial relation  he  ftood  in  towards  them,  by  the  gratitude  they  ow- 
^  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his  favout,  and  fear 
of  his  difpleafurc.  For  they  were  taught  that  noble  heffon,  that 
in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look  for  happinefs,  whether 
Jrelating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  perfons. — And 
they  were  inftru6led  to  regard  him  as  exercifing  a  conftant  infpec* 
tion  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their  outward  ac« 
lions,  and  of  the  inward  affcftions  and  difpodtions  of  their  hearts- 
It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occafion  to  obferve,  that  his 
Lordfhip  has  taken  upon  him  to  aflRrm,  that  **  there  cannot  be 
*•  any  thing  fo  impioufly  interefted  and  craving,  as  the  fentiments 
«*  afcribcd  by  Mofes  to  the  patriarchs."  And  he  inftances  "  in 
'*  Jacob's  vow,  and  the  conditional  engagement  he  took  with 
••  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  2 1 ,  22  *.  But  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  pro« 
per  light,  of  which  he  has  been  picafed  to  make  a  moft  unjufl  rc- 
iprefcntation,  it  mufl  be  confidercd,  that  immediately  before  the 
account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  are  informed  of  a  vi- 
fion  he  had.  when  he  was  fettingout  upon  his  journey  to  Padan-A- 
ram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promifes  to  him,  which  had  been 
jnadc  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  giving  the  land  -of  Canaan  to 
his  pofterity,  and  that  in  his  feed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
Jhould  be  bleffcd  :  at  the  fame  time  alTuring  him,  that  he  would 
be  with  him  in  all  places  whither  he  went,  and  would  bring  him 
again  into  that  land,  vcr.  12-*— ig.  It  was  in  confcqnence  of 
Uiis  viDon  that  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  "morning;  the  de- 

f  Bolingbroke's  Wwfa,  Tol.  iH.  p.  i^%  ^9»i 
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(ign  of  which  wq$  to  exprefs  the  fenfc  he  had  of  the  divine  good^ 
nefs,  and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  proteftion ;  and  tq 
declare  his  foleran  refolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him, 
4nd  keep  him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  \i\m^ bread  to  eat^  an4 
rairnent  to  put  on  [which  (hews  the  moderation  of  his  defires], 
fo  that  he  (hould  come  again  to  his  father's  boufe  in  peace,  \\t^ 
would  after  his  return  make  an  open  »public  acknowledgment  of 
his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God,  Tct  apart  that 
place  where  God  had  appeared  to  him  to  his  worfliip,  and  woulc} 
devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  God  (hould  give  him  to  hli 
fervice.  This,  inftead  of  being  impiou/ly  inter ejlsd  and  cravings 
will  appear  to  every  perfon  that  judges  candidly  and  impartially 
to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  fimplicity  and  goodnefs  of  Jacob'j 
heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-difpofed  mind  :  though  undoubt^ 
edly  it  muft  appear  abfurd  to  our  author,  who  does  not  believe 
that  God  concerneth  himfelf  with  the  individuals  of  the  humaa 
race. 

His  Lordfhip  frequently  obferves,  that  in  the  law  of  Mofeg 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punilhments. 
He  fometimes  pofitively  aflerts,  that  Mofes  did  not  bt^licve  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  nor  the  rewards  and  punifliments  of  ano- 
ther life  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that  people  ; 
and  that  Solomon,  the  wifefl  of  their  kings,  decides  againft  it*. 
But  in  other  paflages  he  infinuates,  that  Mofes  might  po(&bly 
t^clieveit  himfelf,  though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it 
to  the  people :  and  reprefents  it  as  a  moft  furprizing  things  that 
••a  doQrine  fo  ufeful  to  all  religions,  and  therefore  incorporated 
•*  into,  all  the  fyftems  of  Paganifm,  fhould  be  left  wholly  out  of 
•*  that  of  the  Jews  t."  And  he  endeavours  to  draw  an  argument 
from  this  againft  the  divine  original  of  this  conftitution.  This 
10  wliat  he  particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclufion  of  the  twenty- 
firft  of  his  Fragments  and  ElTays  in  his  filth  volume,  where  he  in- 
troduces it  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  **  as  an  obfervation,  which 
*'  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  or  heard  urged  on  one  fide, 
*•  or  anticipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently 
••  Oiews  how  abfurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  afcribe  thefe  Mo- 
••  faical  laws  to  God."     The  obfervation  is  this  :  That  ••  neither 

•  JoKngbrokc's  Works,  vol'  «>•  P*  *9o-  t  tt*id.  t<?1  v.  p.  238,  «39* 
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*'  the  people  of  IfracI,  nor  their  legiOator  perhaps,  knew  any 
"  thinjT  of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this 
•'  life  are  to  be  pur.ifccJ. — Although  he  might  have  learned  this 
**  dv^irrlnc,  which  wi5  no:  fj  much  a  fecret  doftrine,  as  it  mav 
•'  be  pniV-mci  the  un;:v  ct  the  Supreme  God  was,  among  the 
•*  Ec^r:ii:-5.  ^^'hJ:he^  Mofes  had  karned  this  among  their 
'•  fchvvls,  cinr-.^t  be  ietemir.cd;  but  this  maybe  advanced  with 
••  ^liurirce:  li  Ni.^tes  tnfv  that  crimes,  and  therefore  idolatry, 
•'  ore  V*:  tre  rr"":-!:?::.  v;:r.:  :o  be  runiihcd  in  another  life,  he  de- 
'  :;::•■  ^i  •":"•?  ?:!■.' ;::^,  :::  :hc  covers  ant  ihev  made  bv  his  intcrven* 
.   V  — .  -i^;-:'-  G-.>i.     it  he  iii  no;  kr.  ^w  it,   I  fay  it  with  horror, 

•  ."  ■:  :  "~:\  ^-J^;:*,  ace: -.:::' g  lo  the  hypothtfis  I  oppcfe,  mull 

'    ::.  :"•»:  O-.-i  '^rcvci  rjih  him  c-"d  them.     In  either  cafe,  a. 

•  .      r :  .T  "r*-c^::  vi>  mi.tc.  whc:c:r.  ;!;e  conditions  of  obe- 

■    :."  .--  1.  .r.-.j-cc  x.jre  r-.o:  tu.'Iv,   nor  by  confequence 

•  .     .    *.  ,■•       rV:  Iti:':::^?  h-i  bc:tcr  tr.ir.gs  to  hope,  and 
••  '■  .•  :.*  :.ir.  •t'm-'.  :\-;-  :h::  were  c\rrcir..l  in  it.     And  their 

•  %  ^.  ,  ""   *  -  •     -v—^  :.'  •'j:f  V  hv  w  ::*.:ich  need  tlicv  had  of  thefc 

•  ..        •  ••:    ■•'■    •■•,-^-  v*  -':■— .T  the—  trrm  rv^ivtheifin  and  ido- 

.-•••':•>:     ;":  ::'.■-": A  rui'vie  cf  divine  provi, 

"."  *  ^     ^      >    r    •/::.-.  i'C. —  ■::-.: ;   ar.d   what    fecms 

'  :e  ~   "•  '  e  !,  .ks   ujk'U  it  to  be  new, 


•       V 


.'.  \ 
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V  .  -^z  *    .    *  -'^  > :   T :.'.:  he  cculd  not  with  any 
•-"v  •;.  c\;^rti>  mention  of  a  future 
'^-*.  •  ^"-  ■■•  •/  yrjurd  and  impiGus  to 
•  c-.j.   :i::ce  i:  appears  from  feveral 
e      ***  v.*  J.:d  no:  bcIiLve  the  rewards  and 
,    .       c  /:~:e.     FTo  ou^^'st  rather,  upon  his  hy- 
e  e*   xC  '.  c.i  a  h\:^  op*ii!on  of  Mofes's  flrift  re- 
.    \        xv    *e  e'..   c  :K't  to  make  ufe  of  a  pious  fraud, 
,'.e  ...     -x*'  vcs.  when  it  v*ould  have  been  his 
•e  e/. .,:   :.':e  ot  itis  laws,  to  have  done  fo.     If 
.  '  <  •<  .v»'\   irr^ed  as  an  ariTumcnt  ad  hominem^ 
e  v'.^  iv^'orelufive  in  it  fell,  yet  is  conclufivc 
V  *.      .    <  .**  e.s  Jviverianes,  and  proper  to  diftrefs  and 
.    .  ■•,   /-,  .    w.II  pcrhai)s  find  it  no  difficult  matier  to 

*    ^5.*.  v' . vk;*J  Wor!;?;  toI.  t.  p.  195. 
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defend  themfelves  agalnft  this  dilemma:  for  if  it  (hould  be  aU 
lowed,  that  neither  Mofes,  nor  any  of  the  people,  had  any  alTur- 
ance  of  a  future  ftate,   it  would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not  re- 
vealing it  had  deceived  him  or  them.    If  indeed  he  had  exprefsly 
told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future  ftate  was  falfe,  and  that 
they  had  no  rewards  or  punifhmcnts  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at 
an  end,  then  fuppofing  there  were  future  rewards  and  puniOi- 
ments,  this  would  have  been  a  deceiving  them,  in  the  ftrifteft, 
propereft  fenfe.     But  merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not 
to  deceive  them.     And  whereas  he  urges,  that  on  that  fuppofi- 
tion  there  was  a  covenant  or  bargain  made,  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  obedience  and  difobediencc  were  not  fully,  nor  by  con- 
sequence fairly  ftated;  this  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
if  God  made  a  covenant  with  them,  he  would  not  deal  fairly,  if 
he  did  not  lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of 
their  obedience  and  difobediencc;  which  is  certainly  a  conclu- 
fion  that  cannot  be  juftified.     If  God  had  only  alTured  them  in 
general,  that,  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  (hould  be  en- 
titled to  his  favour,  and,  if  they  difobeycd,  they  (hould  feel  the 
awful  effe6{s  of  his  difplcafure,  this  ought  tn  have  been  enough 
to  have  engaged  them.:  and  it  could  not  be  faid  in  that  cafe  that 
he  dealt  unfairly  by  them;  efpccially  fincc  he  might  have  com- 
manded their  obedience,  and  demanded  their  fubjcftion  to  his 
laws,  in  a  way  of  abfolute  authority,  without  any  exprefs  llipu- 
lations  on  his  part  at  all.     Whatever  particular  promifes   or 
threatenings  he  added,  depended  upon  his  fovereign  good  plea- 
fure,  and  he  might  reveal  thofe  things,  in  what  mcafure  or  de- 
gree he  in  his  wifdom  (hould  think  fit.     Our  author  himfelf  has 
found  out  a  reafon  for  it,  viz,  that  the  doflrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  "  w^s  drefTed  up  with  fo  many  fabulous  cir- 
••  cumftanccs  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  was  hard  to  teach  or 
••  renew  this  doftrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites,  without  giv- 
•*  ing  an  occafion  the  more  to  recal  the  polytheiftical  fables,  and 
*•  pratlife  the  idolatrous  rites,  they  had  learned  during  their  cap- 
••  tivity  in  Egypt*.*' 

But  let  us  put  the  other  fuppofition,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
Hhc  true  one,  viz,  that  Mofcs  and  the  Ifraelites  did  believe  a  fu^ 

♦  BoliDgbrokc*s  Works,  toI.  v.  a4o#  34'« 
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ture  flate  of  rewards  and  puni(hmcnt«.    This  writer  himfelf  fre^ 
quently  intimates,  that  it  was  believed  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  fecret  doftrine,  confined  only  to  a 
few,  but  was  fpread  and  propagated  among  the  vulgar,     Ii  is 
therefore  reafonable  to  bc-lieve,  that  this  doftrijie  obtained  among 
the  Ifraclires  too,  efpecially  as,  by  his' own  acknowledgment,  it 
obtained  among  the  Babylonians,  and  indet^d  among  all  the  suu* 
cient  nations,  as  far  as- we  have  any  accounts  k^ft  us  of  their  fen* 
timents.     And  it  cannot  with  the  leaft  probability  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  Ifraelites  were  the  only  people  that  were  ignorant  of  it, 
and  had  no  notions  of  that  kind  among  them  at  all :  except  we 
imagine  that  they  were  taught  to  believe  the  contrary ;  of  which 
there  is  not  the  leaft  proof:  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  writf 
ings  of  Mofes  to  contraditt  that  notion.    On  the  contrary*  there 
are  feveral  things  in  thofe  writings  which  by  a  fair  coniirufiioa 
imply  it.     Our  author  feems  to  think,  thai  the  Mofaical  account 
of  the  formation  of  man  implies  that  his  fou(  was  a  particle  of 
the  divinity*.    There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  this.     But  it  ccr*- 
tainly  leads  us  to  acknowledge  a  remarkable  diftinflion  of  the 
foul  from  the  body:  that  it  is  a  nobler  fubftance,  more  nearly  re* 
femblmg  the  divinity,  and  not,   like  the  body,  formed  of  the 
duft  of  the  ground.     What  Mofes  faith  of  God's  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  Abel's  facrifice,   who  yet  was  murdered,  and  met 
with  no  reward  of  his  piety,  no  good  effcfls  of  God's  acceptance 
of  him,  except  we  take  in  the  confidrration  of  a  future  ftate:  The 
acc(Hint   he  gives  of  the  tranflation  of  Enoch,  that  he  zvalked 
tvUk  God,  and  that  he  was  not,  for  God  took  kiniy  which,  in  the 
/holt   n<iunal  coniiiuHit.n,   innj)lies   the  taking  him  out  of  this 
"World  to  a  bettei  flate:  His  reprefcnting  the  patriarchs, as  calling 
this  their  piefent  li»e  \\i<'J'ew  and  evil  days  oj  their  pilgrimage ^ 
wl)ieh  fnewed  they  looludjor  a  btttrr  country^  thai  is^  an  beo^ 
vcnly :  To  winch  may  Ik  added,  the  accounts  there  given  of  the 
appearances  of  angels,  which  naturally  led  the  Ifraelites  to  ae- 
kn<  wlvfige  an  invjfible  world  of  fpirits :  nor  can  any  inftance  be 
bii'iiglit  of  any  nation,  who  believed  the  exifience  of  angels  and 
feparaie  intelligences,  and  yvt  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of 
^he  foul,  and  a  iutuie  ilate:  The  exprefs  declarations  pf  SoU)« 

f  SoIiD^broke's  Worl^}  T^lf  it.  p.  48^ 
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mon,  that  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death;  the  clear  diftinc- 
lion  he  makes  between  the  foul  and  1)ody»  that  at  death  the  lat- 
ter (hall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  former,  the Jpirii^ 
Jhall  return  to  God  that  gave  it:  and  tliat  there  fhall  be  a  future 
account,  irj  which  every  work  Jltall  be  brought  into  judgment. 
vith  every  fccret  thing,  whether  ?/  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil: 
The  aiFumption  oi  Eius  into  heaven,  which  naturally  led  the 
thoughts  of  all  that  heard  of  it  to  another  world,  where  gooJl 
XDen  (hall  be  eminently  rewarded :  All  thefc  things,  not  to  men- 
tion feveral  paflages  in  the  Pfalms  and  in  the  Prophets  which 
plainly  look  this  way.  Convince  me,  that  a  future  (late  was  all 
along  believed  among  that  people*.     And  in^leed  it  does  not 
appear,  that,  at  the  time  of  Mofes,  any  man  h^A  arifen,  as  there 
did  in  the  latter  ages,  who,  through  the  vain  deceit  and  falfe  re- 
finements of  philofophy,  denied  it.     As  to  the  promifes  and 
threatenings  addrefled  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  as  a  collediye  body, 
of  which  kind  thofe  Ccem  to  be  which  are  mentioned,  Lev.  xxvi. 
and  Deut.  xxviii*  thefe  no  doubt  were  dircftly  and  immediately 
of  a  temporal  nature:  and  the  flriking  reprtfentations  that  are 
there  made  of  the  confcquences  of  their  obedience  or  difobedi- 
ence  in  this  prefent  world,  feem  very  well  fitted  to  make  flrqng 
and  vigorous  impiclTions  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively 
fenfe  of  the  conilant  interpofuion  of  divine  providence.     But 
befules  this,  the  tenor  of  their  law  led  them  to  think  that  the 
happinefs.  of  every  individual  perfon  among  them,  and  his  inte- 
reft  in  the  favour  of  God,  depended  upon  his  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands,  and  the  praflicc  of  rightcoufuefs.    This  efpe- 
cially  fccms  to  have  been  the  dcfigrj  of  that  general  declaratioa 
in  the  law,  that  the  man  that  did  the  precepts  there  enjoined 
Ihould  live  by  them.     And  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  they ' 
looked  upon  this  as  wholly  confined  to  this  prefent  world.    That 
it  was  underftood  to  have  a  more  extenfive  view,  may  be  reafon- 
ably  concluded  from  what  is  faid  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Ezckic),  where  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicat- 
ed, and  where  it  is  exprcfsly  declared,  with  the  grcateft  folem- 
nity,  concerning  eycxy  particular  perfon  that  fhould  forf^e  his 

*  See  this  more  fi^Uy  prpred  in  the  Aofwer  to  Dr.  Morgao,  vol.  i.  p.  2Z<f9  * 
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evil  ways,  and  turn  to  the  praftice  of  rightcoufnefs,  that  he 
fliould  not  dic^  but  (hould  furely  livc^  i>  c-  be  happy ;  and  con* 
cerniiig  every  wicked  and  impenitent  fmner,  that  he  fhould  fure. 
ly  die,  i.  e,  be  miferable;  which  muft  have  its  principal  effeft  in 
a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifhments :  fince  even  under  that 
conilitution  it  often  happened,  that  particular  good  men  were 
expofcd  to  many  outward  evils  and  calamities,  and  that  bad  meti 
had  great  outward  profperity.  What  made  it  more  neceffary  to 
inrill  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the  do£lrine  of  a  future  ftate  in 
the  gofpel,  was,  that  through  the  corruption  of  mankind  the  an- 
cient belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  ftate  was 
very  much  obfcured  and  defaced.  As  to  the  heathens,  jthere 
were  many  among  thofe  who  made  great  pretcnfions  to  learning 
and  philofophy  that  abfolutely  rejcfted  it,  and  moft  of  thofe  who 
did  not  pofitively  rejefl  it,  yet  treated  it  as  a  thing  doubtful  and 
uncertain.  And  it  had  been  fo  much  blended  with  fables,  that 
at  laft  it  feemed  to  have  little  hold  even  on  vulgar  opinion ; 
as  his  Lord  (hip  obfcrvcs,  in  a  paffage  cited  above.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  tlierc  was  at  that  time  a  confiderable 
party  even  among  the  Jews  them  Pelves,  confiderable  for  their 
power  and  quality,  though  not  for  their  numbers,  who  denied  it. 
On  all  thefe  accounts,  it  became  the  divine  wifdom  to  interpofe 
by  a  more  exprcfs  revelation,  containing  clearer  difcoveries,  and 
fuller  proofs  of  it,  than  had  been  ever  given  to  mankind  before. 
And  this  revelation  was  very  properly  brought  by  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  mefTeneer  that  could  be  fent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of 
God  himfclf,  thnt  glorious  and  divine  perfon  whofe  coming  had 
been  fo  long  promifed  and  foretold.  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  the  gofpel  did  not  contain  a  fyficm  of  laws  immediately 
addrefled  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  Mofaical  was,  fo  none 
of  the  promifes  or  threatcnings  there  delivered  relate  direflly  and 
immediately  to  national  bleflings  or  calamities,  but  are  fuch  in 
which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  Ihould  look  upon  him- 
fclf as  ncarlv  interefled. 

Thus  I  have  confidercd  the  principal  objeftions  advanced  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  againft  the  holy  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment,  and  cfpccially  againft  the  Mofaic  writings.  There  are 
fome  (Mher  cbjcftions  interfperfcd,  and  which  he  rather  briefly 
hints  at  thun  purines,  and  which  fcarce  defcrve  a  diftinft  con- 
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lideration.  He  thinks  that  a  divine  law  ought  always  to  have  the 
cffcft.  "  Human  laws  mav  be  eluded,  and  mifs  of  the  effeft. 
*•  But  if  God  gives  a  law,  it  may  be  prefunied,  that  effcftual  care 
•*  ihould  be  taken  to  make  that  law  obferved;  whereas  there  ne* 
**  ver  was  a  law  that  lefs  had  the  dcfigned  effcft  than  that  of 
**  Mofes,  from  which  the  people  were  continually  revolting*,'* 
This  argument  would  hold  equally  againft  the  law  of  nature, 
which  he  himfelf  affirms  to  be  the  law  of  God,  and  yet  owns 
that  men  have  revolted  from  it  in  all  affcs.  But  it  has  been 
fhewn,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  had  aflually  a  great  cffeft,  and  that 
by  virtue  of  it  the  worlhip  of  the  one  true  God  was  maintained 
among  the  Jews,  in  a  manner  which  eminently  diftinguifhcdthem 
above  the  heathen  nations:  and  that  polity  was  furprizingly  prc- 
fcrvcd  in  all  the  revolutions  of  their  ftate  till  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  for  which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus 
anfwcred  the  ends  the  divine  wifdom  had  in  view  in  inftitutingit. 

He  fcems  to  blame  Mofes  for  not  having  taken  the  proper 
ricafurcs  to  make  his  laws  obferved,  as  Ezra  and  Nchcmiah  did 
afterwards.  But  if  the  direttions  which  Mofes  jjave  had  been 
purfued,  never  were  there  better  and  wifcr  precautions  taken  to 
r.ngage  the  people  to  make  thcmR-lves  acquainted  with  their  law, 
and  oblige  them  to  a  careful  obfervation  of  it.  And  all  that  Exia 
and  Nehcmiah  did  was  to  bring  things  back  as  near  as  pofTible  to 
the  original  infiitution  and  dcfign.  The  fignal  calamities  inRifted 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Babylcnilh  captivity,  the  great- 
eft  that  had  ever  befallen  them,  the  utter  defolation  of  their 
countr)',  and  their  having  been  fo  long  banifhed  from  it,  which 
calamities  had  been  originally  threatened  in  the  law  itfelf,  and 
were  regarded  by  them  as  fignal  punifliraents  from  heaven  f(?r 
their  violation  of  it:  this,  together  with  their  vvonderful  rcfto- 
lation  at  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for  it  by  the  prophets, 
awakened  in  them  a  zeal  againft  idolatry,  and  an  attachment  to 
tbeir  law,  greater  than  ever  they  had  Ihewn  before. 

He  urges  farther,  that  *'  a  divine  law  fhould  have  fuch  aclear- 
"  nefs  and  precifion  in  its  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power 
^'  of  perfons  to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  it.  And  that 
*'  i:  it  be  not  fo,  all  that  is  faid  about  marks  of  divinity  in  ar.y 

♦  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  yd.  iii.  p-  593. 
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^*  law  that  pretends  to  be  revealed  by  God  is  mofre  cant*."  Thi$ 
if  particularly  intended  againfl  the  law  of  Mofes.  And  yet  cer« 
tain  it  is,  that  if  the  people  frequently  fell  off  into  idolatrous 
pra£lices,  and  perhaps  endeavoured  to  i*econcile  thefe  their  prac- 
tices with  the  worfliip  of  God  as  there  prefcribed*  this  could  nol 
be  jullly  charged  upon  any  want  of  precifion  in  the  terms  of  tbt 
law*  For  what  can  be  clearer  and  more  precife  than  the  com« 
inands  there  given  againft  polytheifm  and  idolatr}'?  Nothing  can 
be  more  unreafonable,  than  what  he  foroetimcs  infinuates,  that  if* 
a  revelation  be  given  at  all,  it  mud  be  fuch  as  it  (hould  not  be  in 
th^  power  of  man  to  mifapprehend  or  mifreprefent  t.  It  may  be 
pf  fignal  ufe  to  perfons  of  honed  and  candid  minds,  though  it  be 
not  abfolutely  incapabJe  of  being  perverted  and  abu fed;  which 
it  could  not  be,  if  delivered  in  human  language;  except  God 
fliould,  by  an  omnipotent  energy,  and  by  a  condant  miracle,  over* 
rule  all  the  paflions,  inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  human 
nature:  the  abfurdity  of  which  fuppofition,  though  it  be  what 
this  writer  feems  fometimcs  to  infid  upon,  I  need  not  takQ 
pains  to  expofe. 

He  thinks,  **  the  fcriptures  ought  to  be  more  perfeS,  according 
"  to  our  ideas  of  human  perfeftion,  whether  we  confider  them  as 
**  books  of  law  or  of  hidory,  than  any  other  books  that  are  avow* 
•*  ediy  human  J/*  I  fuppofe  he  means  that  there  fliould  be 
greater  elegance  of  coropofition,  beauty  of  language,  exaflnefs 
of  method,  or  that  they  fliould  be  more  driftly  philofophical. 
But  perhaps  what  feems  elegant  to  one  nation  would  not  appear 
fo  to  another.  The  notions  of  elegance  in  dyle  and  compofition 
were  different  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  what  they 
were  in  the  Eadern  nations.  And  what  might  render  the  fcrip- 
tures more  pcrfeS  in  the  eyes  of  fome  perfons,  might  render  them 
Jcfs  perfeft  in  other  refpefts,  and  lefs  fitted  to  anfwer  the  end 
for  which  they  were  dcfigned.  To  talk  of  elegance  of  compo* 
'  fition  in  human  laws,  or  to  blame  a6ls  of  parliament  for  not  being 
oratorical,  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  objeftion.  But  it  is  the 
great  excellency  of  the  facred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  fcripture  what  may  pleafc  perfons  of  all  tades.  There 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  492,  293.  296. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  T.  P'  ;4i*  Tci.  i?.  p.  a^x.  267.  t  Ibid.  yol.  iii.  p.  290. 
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is  a  fiinplicity  and  plainncfs  accommodated  to  the  vulgar:  and 
yet  there  is  in  many  palTiges  a  fubiimity  and  majefly  not  to  be 
equalled,  and  which  has  gained  the  admiration  of  the  abieft  judges* 
As  to  what  he  fometimes  mentions  concerning  the  multiplicity 
of  copies,  various  readings,  interpolations,  I  had  occafion.  fuHy 
to  confider  thefc  things  in  the  Rfjledions  on  Lord  Bolingkrokt^s 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hijlory^  p.  65,  et  feq.  and  iball 
not  repeat  what  is  there  offered.     He  has  flirts  here  and  there 
againft  fome  particular  paflages  of  fcripture,  a  difttnd  examina- 
tion of  which  would  carry  me  too  far.     And  they  are  only  fuch 
as  Dr.  Tindal  had  urged  before  him,  and  which  have  been  con- 
fide red  and  obviated  in  the  anr\rers  that  were  made  to  that  writer. 
Sec  particularly  Anfwcr  to  Chri/Hanity  as  old  as  the  Creation^ 
vol.  ii.  chap.  xi«  xii. 
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LETTER    XXXI. 

The  favourahk  Rtprefeniation  made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  oflhs 
excellent  Nature  and  Dejign  of  the  original  Ckrijlian  Revela-* 
Hon — He  gives  up  fever  al  of  the  DeiflicalObjeBions,  and  even 
feems  to  acknowledge  its  divine  Original — Yet  he  endeavours 
to  expofe  its  Dotlrines^  and  to  invalidate  its  Proofs  and  Evi* 
dences — The  Law  of  Nature  and  Ckriflianity  not  to  be  oppbfed 
to  one  another — The  Gofpd  not  a  Republication  of  the  Doffrine 
of  Plato — The  pretended  Oppoftion  between  the  Qofpel  of  Chrifi 
and  that  of  St,  Paul  confidered — This  Apoflle  vindicated  a gainfi 
the  Cn fares  and  Reproaches  caf  upon  him — The  Miracles  of 
Ckrzfuinity,  if  really  wrought^  owned  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to 
be  a  fvfficient  Proof— -The  Go  [pels  ^  by  his  own  Acknowledge 
went,  give  a  jufl  Account  of  the  Difcourfcs  and  Anions  of 
J(^fus — Yet  he  has  attempted  io  deflroy  their  Credit — His  Pre^ 
tence,  that  it  would  be  ntcffdry  to  have  the  Originals  of  the 
Gofpcls  in  our  hands ,  or  att^fltd  Copies  of  thcfe  Originals^ 
examined — The  ftveral  IVays  he  takes  to  Account  for  the  Pro^ 
pagaticn  ofChriflianityfliewn  to  he  infufficient — What  he  offers 
concerning  the  little  Rffetl  Chrifianity  has  had  in  the  Rrform^ 
ation  of  Mankind,  confidered — U^ant  of  Univerfahty  no  Ar^ 
gument  againji  the  Divinity  of  the  Chriflian  Revelation — Its 
being  founded  on  Faith  not  inconjiflent  with  its  being  founded 
cn  rational  Evidence. 

SIR, 

I  NOW  come,  according  to  the  method  I  propofed,   to  con- 
fider  what  relates  to  the  Chriftian  revelation,  ftriSIy  and  pro- 
perly fo  called,  as  it  was  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftlcs,  and 
is  contained  in  the  facred  writings  ot  the  NewTeRament.     In- 
deed whofoever  careiully  confidcrs  and  compares  the  feveral 
parts  of  Lord  Bolinghroke's  fchcme,  mufl  be  fcnfiblc,  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  juRly  be  legardcd  as  an  attempt  againft   Chrif- 
lianity.     li  the  principles  he  has  h\id  down  with  regard  to  the 
moral  attributes  oi  God,  divine  providence,  the  immoitality  of 
the  foul,  aud  a  future  ftate,  lliwuid  take  place,  the  Chriflian  re- 
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ligion  would  be  fubverted  at  the  very  foundations.  This  is  alfo 
the  roanifeft  intention  of  the  account  he  gives  of  the  law  of 
nature.  And  one  reafon  of  the  extreme  virulence  with  which  he 
hath  attacked  the  law  of  Mofes  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftainent,  fcems  to  be,  the  near  conncftion  there  is  between  this 
and  the  religion  of  Jefus,  which  he  reprcfents  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally intended  by  our  Saviour  as  a  fyftem  of  Judaifm,  and 
deflgned  for  no  other  nation  but  the  Jews  onlyj*.  But  though 
all  he  hath  offered  againft  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament 
Qiay  be  regarded  as  deflgncd  to  ftrike  at  the  authority  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  revelation,  yet  there  are  fome  parts  of  his  work,  which  appear 
to  be  more  particularly  intended  for  that  purpofe,  which  there- 
fore it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  diftinft  notice  of. 

But  firfl  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  fev^- 
ral  paifages  in  his. writings,  in  which  he  fecms  to  make  very 
remarkable  conceflions  in  favour  of  pure  genuine  Chriilianity,  as 
taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoilles  in  the  New  Teftament, 
and  to  make  an  advantageous^  reprefentation  of  its  excellent  na- 
ture and  tendency. 

After  having  obferved,  that  fome  reprefent  all  religion  founds 
ed  on  divine  revelation  as  inconfiftent  with  civil  fovereignty,  and 
crefting  a  private  confcience  that  may  and  often  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  public  confcience  qf  the  flatc,  and  after  inveighing 
againft  the  fpirit  of  Judaifm,  and  Mahometanifm,  he  undertakes 
to  defend  Cbriftlanity  againft  this .  objefl ion,  and  afferts,  that 
*•  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world  whofe  natural  tendency 
•*  was  fo  much  direfted  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
•'  mankind."  Sec  the  fourth  fcftion  ot  his  fourth  E(rav+.  He 
declares,  that  **  no  fyftem  can  be  more  fimple  and  plain  than  that 
*'  of  natural  religion,  as  it  ftands  in  the  gofpel  J."  And  after 
having  obferved,  tiiat  **  befides  natural  religion,  there  are  two 
•*  otiier  parts  into  which'  Curiftianity  may  be  analyzed — Duties 
••  fupcradded  to  thofe  of  the  former,  and  articles  of  belief  that 
•*  reafon  neither  could  difcover,  nor  can  comprehend;*'  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  **  both  the  duties  required  to  be  pra£lifed,  and 
**  the  propofitions  required  to  be  believed,  are  concifely  and 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vo!.  iv.  p.  305.  328. 350. 

\  Ibid.  p.  aSr^  2S2.  l  Ibid.  p.  990.  294. 
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••  pTn!n]y  enough  cxpreffed  in  the  original  gofpel,  properly  fo 
••  caJlcd,  which  Chrift  taught,  and  which  his  four  evangelifls 
••  recorded.    But  they  have  been  alike  corrupted  by  theolo^  *.'* 
Speaking  of  the  Chrifiian  facraments  of  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  fays,  "  no  inftitutions  can  be  imagined  more  fimple, 
•*  nor  more  void  of  all  thofe  pompous  rites  and  theatrical  repre- 
*•  fentations  that  abounded  in  the  religions  worfhip  of  the  heathens 
••and. Jews,  than  thcfe  two  were  in  their  origin.     They  were 
••  not  only  innocent  but  profitable  ceremonies,  becaufc  they  were 
••  extremely  proper  to  kf  ep  up  the  fpirit  of  true  natural  religion, 
••  by  keeping  up  that  of  Cliriftianity,  and  to  promote  the  obfer- 
••  v;uion  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  refpeft  for  the  reve- 
••  ution  wiiioh  confirmed  themt."     He  declares,  that  •*  he  will 
•*  not  fav,  that  the  belief  that  JcTus  was  the  Mcffiah  is  the  only 
•'  uaicle  of  belief  nccclfary  to  make  men  Chriftians.     There  are 
••  v^;hv'r  things  doubtlcfs  contained  in  the  revelation  he  made  of 
••  himfclf,  dependent  on  and  relative  to  this  article,  without  the 
•'  hoiicf  v>f  which,  I  fuppofe,  our  Chriftianity  would  be  very  de- 
•*  iVciivc.    But  thi*  I  fay,  that  the  fyftem  of  religion  which  Chritt 
••  (HiMithod.and  his  evangelifts  recorded,  is  a  complete  fyttem,  ta 
•*  all  iho  purpofes  of  rcli;jion  natural  and  revealed.     It  contains 
'*  all  :lio  dunes  of  the  former;  it  enforces  them  by  afTerting  tlte 
divuK*  ur.tlivMi  v>f  I  ho  Pubiiflicr,   who  provecj^  his  affertions  at 
t\w  Iviuu'  tinu*  by  his  miracles;  and  it  enforces  ^he  whole  law 
••  v>t  l.iuh  hv  proiuirint»  rewards,  and  threatening  punifcnrcnts, 
••  w'Wu'U  In*  dvvLucs  he  will  dHhibute  when  he  comes  to  judge 
••  thr  winlJj.**  And  he  afterwards  repeats  it,  that  ••  Chriftianity, 
••  as  ii  (Inuls  in  the  gofpel,  contains  not  only  a  complete  but  a 
••  v*'i  V  pl^ln  lyHcm  of  religion.     It  is  in  truth  the  fyftem  of  na- 
••  luinl  n  ligion,  and  fuch  it  might  h«ive  contini.ei,  to  the  u«- 
••  l|»ri»k.d»lc  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propagated  witV 
••  \\ir  iiitni'  (implicity   with  which  it  was  originally  taught  k>5 
••  Chilli  himr»ll^."     He  fays,  that  *•  fuppofing  Chriftianity  t  o 
••  li.iVi'  hrrn  a  human  invention,  it  had  been  the  moft  amiab  X?' 
••  .itiil  \\\r  uu)i\  ufclul  invention  that  was  ever  impofed  on  mar*^- 
•t  Liitil  l«>i  (heir  good:  And  that  Chriftianity,  as  it  came  out 

•  niiliiH^lttokc'i  Worksi  vol.  iv.  p.  194.  +  IhiiL  p.  301,  30a. 

I  Ibul.p.  JI4-  $  Ibid.  p.  3x6.. 
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*•  the  hands  of  God,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  was  a  tnoH 
••  fimpFc  and  intcllir;l!»le  rule  of  belief,  woi  fhip,  and  manners, 
•*  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion.     As  foon  as  men  pre- 
■*  fumed  to  add  any  tiling  of  their  cwn  to  it,   the  human  alloy 
*•  corrupted  the  divine  mafs,   and  it  became  an  objeft  ot  vain, 
••  intricate,  and  contentious  fcience*/*     After  having  obferved, 
that  **  the  political  views  of  Conflantine,  in  the  cftabliflimcnt  of 
*•  Chriftianiiy,  were  to  attach  the  fubjccls  of  the  empire  more 
•*  firmly  to  himfcU  and  his  fuccefTors,   and  the  feveral  nations 
•*  which  conipofed  it  lo  one  another,  by  the  b^Mids  of  a  religion 
*•  common  to  all  of  them;  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the  armies; 
•*  to  rciorm  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  provinces;   and  by  infufii!g 
••  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  fubmifiion  to  government,  to  ex-. 
••  tinfiTuifh  tliofe  principles  of  avarice  and  anibition,  of  injuftice 
••  and  violence,  by  which  fo  many  faftions  were  formed,  and  the 
'••  peace  of  the  empire  fo  often  and  fo  fatally  broken;"  he  de- 
clares, that  **  no  reliorion  was  ever  fo  well  proportioned,  nor  fv> 
*'  well  direcled,  as  that  of  Chrlftianity  feenied  to  be,  to  all  thefo 
••  purpofes."     He  adds,  that  **  it  hud  no  tendency  to  infpirc  that 
**  love  of  the  country  t,  nor  that  zeal  For  the  pIoiv  and  <nandeiir 
*'  of  it,  whicii  <7low(*d   in  the  heart  ol   cv»tv  Roman  citizen  in 

'  C.I 

"the  time  of  tlie  commonwealth:   but  it  recommended  what 

•*  Conflantine  liked  better,  benevolence,  patiejice,  humilliy,  and 

**  all  the  fofter  virtues  t."     He  allow.nh,  that  *•  the  gofpel  is  in 

"  all  cafes  one  continued  lelTon  of  the  ftii/rtell  morality,   of  juf- 

**  tice,  oi:  benevolence,  and  ofuniverfal  charltv/*    He  mentio::s 

'*  Chrift's  blaming  his  difciplcs  for  being  willii'.g  to  call  for  firj 

*•  from  heaven  a^^inft  the  Samaritans  :   And  that   the  miracles 

**  wrought  by  him,  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of  ChrilLi- 

**  anity,  tended  to  the  good  of  mankind ^/'     He  obferves,   that 

**  the  theology  contained  in  the  gofpel  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs. 

**  It  is  marvellous  indeed,   but  it  is  plain,  and   it  is  employed 

*•  throughout  to  enforce  natural  religion  !j.'*     Alter  having  faid, 

^Iiat  "  the  articles  of  faith  have  furnilhed  matter  of  contention  in, 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  394,  395. 

+  That  Chriillanity  tends  to  produce  and  promote  a  tn:e  love  lo  our 
Country,  in  that  fcnfe  io  which  it  is  properly  a  virtue,  fee  above,  vol.  i.  p. 
^  9,  60,  marg.  note. 

i  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol;  iy.  p.  413-    §  lb.  p.  18?,  189.    ^\  Ib.^.-:.^^- 
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*'  as  well  as  from  the  apoftolical  age,  and  have  added  a  motive  to 
*•  that  cruel  principle,  which  was  never  known  till  Chriftians 
*•  introduced  it  into  the  world,  to  perfecution  even  for  opinions ;" 
he  adds,  that  •*  the  charge  which  the  enemies  of  religion  bring 
**  againll  Chriflianity  on  this  account  is  unjuftly  brought.  Thefc 
**  cficcls  have  not  been  caufed  by  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the  fyftera 
**  raifed  upon  it;  not  by  the  Revelations  of  God,  but  by  the  in- 
•*  ventions  of  men  *."  He  profeffes  a  great  concern  for  true 
Ciiriftianity  in  oppofition  to  theology,  and  fays,  that  **  genuine 
'*  Chriflianity  was  taught  of  Godt."  And  not  to  multiply  paf- 
fages  for  this  purpofc,  he  pronounces,  that  •*  the  Chriftian  fyllem 
'*  of  faith  and  praftice  was  revealed  by  God  himfclf,  and  it  is 
"  abfurd  and  impious^  to  aflert,  that  the  divine  Logos  revealed  it 
**  incompletely  or  imperfcftly.  Its  fimplicity  and  plainneft 
fliewed.that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  and 
manifefled  likewife  thedivinitv  of  its  original  t." 
1  have  chofen  to  lay  together  thefc  feveral  palfagcs  relating  to 
Chriftianity  in  one  view.  And  if  we  were  to  look  no  farther, 
v/c  fliould  certainly  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Lord 
liolintjiiioke's  fcniimcnts  with  regard  to  the  truth,  the  cxccllcn- 
cy,  and  divine  original,  of  the  gofpc!  of  Jefiis. 

1  iliall  here  fuhloin  fomc  rcllctlions  which  have  occurred  io 
3j;c  in  reviewing  tlicfe  pafTucjcs,  an-:!  others  of  the  like  import, 
which  arc  to  be  iv>iUid  in  his  Lordfnip's  wriiings.    . 

The  firft  rc-Ucvlion  is  this:  I'hat  tliere  mufl  certainly  be  a  won- 
derful beauty  and  excellency  in  i\v^.  religion  of  Jefus,  conGder- 
ed  in  its  original  purity  and  riniplicity,  which  could  force  fuch 
acknowicdgn;cnts  from  a  perfon  fo  ilrongly  prejudiced  againft 
it,  as  his  Lordihip  a,')pcars  to  have  been.  According  to  the  rc- 
prcTontation  he  himfclf  has  been  pleafcd  to  make  of  it,  it  was  i 
viojl  amiable  and  rr.oji  tij\ful  infiitution,  whofe  natural  tendency 
\\''ds  i\\iftciQi\  to  pre  :nQtt  thti  peace  and  happinef:  oj  mankind,  fe 
contains  all  the  duties  of  natural  religion^  and  teaches  them  io 
tht'  mo  [I  plain  and  Jim  pie  manner.  It  is  one  continued  UJfonoj 
tkeflnclc'Jl  moralityy  of  jiijliC\  of  benevolence ^  and  of  univtrj^^ 
chutiiy  :  and  tends  to  extinguilh  \\\o[{i  principles  of  avarice  dn(^ 


*  RoHnp^hrokc's  Works,  vol.  w.  p.  .^i^. 
•}  Ibid.  p.  i\u.     Sec  Jib  vol.  iii»  p.  ;;9. 
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inihition^  of  injujiice  and  violence,  which  have  done  fo  much 
luifchief  in  the  world,  and  difturbed  the  peace  and  order  of  fo- 
:ucty.  As  its  moral  precepts  are  excellent,  fo  its  pofitive  infti- 
:utions  are  not  Qn\y  innoctnthxxi  ptcfitahU,  ^ini^L  extremely  pro pir 
lo  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  religion.  He  acknowledges,  that,  confider- 
ed  in  its  ori  ;indl  fimplicity,  it  was  a  mojl  fimple  and  intelligible 
rule  ofbe.Uff\  worjliip,  and  praElice  :  tliat  the  theology  contained 
in  the  Go/pel  is  marvellous ^  but  plain  ;  and  that  the  Jyjlem  of 
religion  tad  re  tauoju  is  a  complete  fyftein,  to  all  the  purpofes 
cfrtligion  natural  and  revealed,  and  might  have  continued  fo,  to 
the  unfpcahahLt  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propagated 
loith  I hd  fume  fimplicity  with  which  it  was  taught  by  Cknf  him- 
ftlf.  I  think  it  plainly  follows  from  this  reprcfentation  of  the 
natiiie  and  tendency  of  the  Chriilian  religion  as  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  liis  apollles,  that  thofc  can  in  no  fenfe  be  regarded 
as  real  fi  icmls  to  mankind,  who  do  what  they  can  to  fubvert  its 
authority,  and  tht-rcby  deftroy  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  who  by  artful  infinuations,  or  even  open  attempts,  endeavour 
lo  bring  true  original  Chriftianity  into  contempt  ;  as  it  will 
appear  this  writer,  notwithllanding  all  his  fair  prcfeflions,  l::\th 
done. 

Another  reflexion  that  may  be  made  on  Lord  Bolingbrokc's 
conceflions  is  this  :  that  he  has  in  effeft  given  up  feveral  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  by  the  dciftical  writers,  and  on 
vrhich  great  llrefs  has  been  laid,  and  has  acknowledged  them  to 
be  of  no  force  a'^ainfl  the  religion  of  Jefiis  as  laid  down  in  the 
gofpel.  it  has  been  pretended,  that  Ciniili.inity,  or  revealed  rct- 
'igion,  is  not  friendly  to  civil  fovereignty,  or  qjvernment  ;  but 
he  treats  thofe  that  make  this  objection,  if  defiLrncd  againll  Chrif- 
*Unityas  revealed  in  the  Gofpel,  and  not  merely  ag-nnft  the  du- 
ties that  have  been  fuperadded  to  it,  as  falling  b^lozv  notice,  and 
fi^arce  de/erving  an  anfxer  *;  And  praifcs  the  policy  of  Con- 
^^tine  in  endeavouring  to  eilablifh  Cinifllaiiity  as  the  religion 
^flhe  empire,  as  being  the  heft  fitted  of  all  religions  to  promote 
^"C  public  peace  and  order,  to  reform  liccntloufnefs,  to  curbiac- 
'*^ns,  and  to  infufea  fpirit  of  m'jt'eiation,  anil  fnbmiiTion  to  go- 
''^rnmcnt.     See  the  pafTages  cited  above  fiom  vol.  iv.  p.  282.  433- 

*  BoHnsbfoke'8  Works,  vol.  17.  p.  300,  : 01.  ^ 
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Again,  Chriftianity  or  revealed  religion  hath  been  often  ob- 
jecled  againll  on  account  of  its  pofitive  precepts,  or  infiitutions, 
added  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  his  Lordfhip  thinks  "  it  maybe 
**  admitted,  that  things  entirely  and  exaftly  confident  with  the 
•*  law  of  our  nature  may  be  fuperadded  to  it  by  the  fame  divine 
••  authority,  and  that  pofitive  precepts  may  be  given  about  things 
**  which  are  indiflcrent  by  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  which 
"  become  obligatory  as  foon  as  they  are  enjoined  by  fuch  pofitive 
••  precepts*.**  And  particularly  .with  regard  to  the  pofitive  in- 
ilitutions  of  Chriftianity,  or  the  Chriftian  facraments,  as  enjoined 
in  the  gofpel,  in  their  primitive  fimplicity,  he  acknowledges,  in  a  , 
paffage  above  produced,  that  they  were  extremely  proper  to  keep 
up  the  fpirit  of  true  religion,  and  to  promote  the  obfervation  of  ' 
moral  duties  f . 

Another  objeflion  which  hath  been  urged  again  ft  Chriftianity,. 
is  drawn  from  that  fpirit  of  perfecution  which  hath  obtained 
amongft  Chriftians  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion.  But  he 
fdith,  that  **  the  charge  which  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  bring 
•*  againft  it  on  this  account  is  unjuftly  brought :  that  thefe  ef- 
**  fc^s  have  not  been  caufed  by  the  gofpel,  but  by  the  fyftcra 
**  ralfed  lipon  it  ;  not  by  the  revelations  of  God,  but  by  the  in- 
**  ventions  of  men..'*  And  he  mentions  Chrift's  blaming  his  dif- 
clplcs  for  being  willing  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Sa- 
iiiaiiiai.s  ;  and  that  all  he  inftrufied  his  apoftles  to  do,  even  in 
cafes  of  the  inoft  trriormous  crimes,  was  to  feparate  (inners  frcfii 
the  communion  of  the  faithful ;}:. 

There  is  no  cbjctUon  which  hath  been  more  frequently  urged 
again il  the  C!)rirnan  religion,  than  its  teaching  doflrines  orar» 
tides  of  belief  that  reafon  neither  could  difcovcr^  nor  can  con- 
pTchend.  He  alfeits  that  there  are  articles  or  do61rines  of  this 
kind  in  the  goOx^l ;  but  that  they  arc  concijdy  and  plainly  enougk 
exprcjpd  in  the  ori^iinal  gofpel  properly  fo  called^  which  Chnjt 
taught,  and  which  his  four  Evangeli/ls  recorded ;  though  they 
have  been  fince  corrupted  by  theology  ^^.  And  fpeaking  of  **  rea- 
*'  fonablc  men   who  have  received  the  Chriftian  revelation  for 


*  Eolingbroke*s  W<)ik5,  vol.  v.  p.  547. 

-)•  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  yoi. — Sec  alfo  ibid.  p.  310,  3 11.  591. 
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•'  genuine,  after  a  fufficient  examination   of  the   external  and 

"  interna!  proofs  ;"  he  fays,   "  fuch  men  having  found  nothing 

•*  that  makes  it  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  nor  that  jis  repugnant  to 

**  any  of  the  divine  truths  which  reafon  and  the  works  of  God 

••  dcmonftrate  to  them,  will  never  fet  up  reafon  in  contradiclion 

"  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but  incomprehcn- 

"  fible  as  to  their  manner  of  being.     If  they  did,    their  reafon 

"  would  be  falfe  and  deceitful ;  they  would  ceafe  to  be  reafonable 

**  men*."     It  is  true  that  heelfewherc  faith,  that  **  if  the  things 

"  contained  in  any  revelation  be  above  reafon,  z.  e,  incomprc- 

"  henfible,  I  do  not  fay  in  their  manner  of  being,  for  that  alone 

"  would  not  make  them  liable  to  objeftion,  but  in  themfelves, 

••  and  according  to  the  terms  in  which  they  arc  communicated, 

"  there  is  no  criterion  left  by  which  to  judge  whether  they  are 

"  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reafon. 

"  They  are  not  therefore  to  be  received +.'*     But  it  is  to  be  con- 

fidered,  that  when  divines  talk  of  things  above  reafon  in  the 

Chridian  fyftem,  all  that  they  mean  by  it  is,  liiat  they  are  things  not 

contrary  to  reafon,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  them  inconceivable, 

and  according  to  his  own  concelTion,  it  can  he  no  objcftion  againfl: 

the  truth  or  divinity  of  revelation,  that  it  containcth  an  account  of 

fome  things  which  are  incomprehcnfiblc  in  tktir  manner  of  being. 

Another  refleftion  that  is  proper  to  be  made  upon  what  Lord 

Bolingbroke  hath  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  original  Chrif- 

tian  revelation  as  laid  down  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  is,  that  he  hath 

on  feveral  occafions  feemed  exprefsly  and  formally  to  own  its 

divine  original.     In  fome  of  the  paffages  above  cited,  he  dircftly 

declares,  that  genuine  Cknjlianity  xuas  taught  by  God — That  the 

Chriftian  fyjlen  of  faith  and  practice  was  revealed  by  God  him* 

Jelf- — And  that  the  firfl puhliflier  of  Chriflianity  proved  his  offer* 

tions  by  his  miracles.     To  which  I  (hail  add  another  remarkable 

paflagein  the  conclufion  of  his  fourth  Effay,  whicliis  concerning 

authority  in  matters   of  religion,      •*  Chriftianlty,"    faiih   he, 

••  genuine  Chriilianity,  is  contained  in  the  gofpel :  it  is  the  word 

••  of  God:    it  requires  therefore  our  veneration  and  ftricl  con*. 

.  ♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  384. — See  alfo  p.  279.    . 
J  Ibid.  fol.  T.  p.  546. 
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'*  formity  to  it*/*  He  ought  therefore,  if  he  were  confiftent  with 
himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  that  revelation,  to  receive  what  is 
there  plainly  revealed  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  con* 
ccrning  divine  providence  as  extending  to  tlie  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  concerning  Child's  being  the  great  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  concerning  our  redemption  by  his  blood,  and 
concerning  a  flate  ot'futuie  rewards  and  puniflinicnls.  And  yet 
he  hath  endeavoured  to  Aibvert  all  thefe.  Notwithftanding  his 
profclfcd  regard  for  Chiiflianity,  he  hath  on  fcvcral  occafipns 
iilcd  his  utnioll  cRbris  to  weaken  or  dcftroy  the  proofs  of  its  ili- 
vine  original,  to  rnifrcprefent  and  cxpofe  its  do61rines  and  laws, 
thofe  doftrincs  which  he  himfcif  declares  to  have  been  original 
doftiines  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  How  far  fuch  a  conduft  is 
confiftent  with  that  truth  and  candour,-that  honcfty  and  fimpliciiy 
of  heart,  which  become  a  fincere  inquirer,  and  who  declarcth, 
tjiat  he  hath  notl:ing  but  truth  in  view,  may  be  Icl't  to  any  fair 
;ii\(\  impartial  pcrfon  to  determine. 

In  my  rcllctlions  on  this  part  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  works, 
the  method  I  fhail  chfcrvc  is  tliis:  I  (hall  firll  confidcr  thofe  paf^ 
fiiot's  tliat  fcciii  dcfigiicd  to  diike  at  the  authority  of  Chriftianity 
in  geneiij] ;  and  then  lliall  proceed  to  confider  the  objections  he 
haih  urged  ugainil  fume  particular  laws  and  doclrines  of  our 
Jiolv  relii^ion. 

Witli  regard  to  Chriflianity  in  general,  he  runs  a  parallel,  in 
the  fcvcnth  and  ci«'])th  of  his  Fraijmcnts  and  ElFays,  bctv.'cen  the 
law  of  nature  and  Ciuiilianity.  He  c<)vnpares  the  clearnefsand 
certainty  ot  the  lormer  v/ith  that  of  tiie  latter.  He  compares 
alfo  their  fanHions,  and  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture rcih  on  lulier  proofs  than  any  that  have  been  found  or  can 
be  given,  oF  the  divine  inTcitution  of  Chriftianity  t.  In  all  that 
he  offers  on  tliis  he.id,  he  goes  upon  tlic  fuppofuion  of  the  ab- 
fohue  clcarnefs  and  certainty  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  whole 
h»uran  r«re ;  and  what  he  has  urged  to  this  purpofe  has  been  con- 
sidered in  my  ninth  letter.  But  it  may  be  eaiily  (hewn,  that  the 
wlicle  parailrl  he  there  draws  between  the  law  of  nature  and 
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Cliriftianity,  and  between  the  proofs  of  the  former  and  of  the 
latter,  is  entirely  impertinent.  He  himfelf  there  declares,  that 
*•  every  friend  to  Chriflianity  admits,  that  the  Chriftian  law  is 
*'  nothing  elfc  than  the  law  of  nature  confirmed  by  a  new  reve- 
«•  lation,  and  that  this  is  what  the  worft  of  its  enemies  docs  not 
•*  deny,  though  he  denies  the  reality  of  the  revelation  ♦.'*  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Chriftian  law  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  law  of 
nature:  but  that  it  comprehends  it,  that  it  clears  and  enforces  it, 
is  very  true.  It  does  not  take  off  from  any  rational  argument 
or  evidence  brought  in  favour  of  that  law,  andbcfides  confirmeth 
it  by  an  exprcfs  divine  teftimony.  And  muft  not  common  fenfe 
lead  every  man  to  acknowledge,  that  it  muft  be  a  mighty  advantage 
to  have  the  law  of  nature  thus  farther  cleared  and  confirmed? 
The  proofs  therefore  of  Chriflianity,  and  of  the  law  of  nature, 
are  not  to  be  oppofed  to  one  another.  Both  have  a  friendly 
harmony :  and  Chriftians  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  both 
thefe  proofs  in  conjunftion.  Chriflianity  fuppofeth  the  law  of 
nature,  clcareth  it  where  it  was  obfcurcd,  enforceth  it  by  the 
llrongeft  fanSions,  and  addeth  things  which  could  not  be  known 
merely  by  that  law,  and  which  yet  it  was  of  importance  toman- 
kind  to  be  acquainted  with.  So  that  Chriftianity,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  and  rcpublifhes  the  law  of  nature,  has  all  the  advantages 
which  this  writer  afcribes  to  that  law,  bccaufe  it  is  that  very  law 
more  clearly  publiftied,  and  ftrongly  confirmed:  and  in  this  ref- 
pecl  there  is  no  competition  between  them.  And  with  refpeft 
to  thofe  things  in  Chriftianity  wliich  are  not  clearly  comprehend- 
ed in  that  law,  and  which  we  could  not  havedifcovered  merely  by 
our  own  unaflifted  reafon,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  are 
not  fo  obvious  to  our  underftandings :  but  as  far  as  they  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  known  by  us,  they  are  revealed  in  the  gofpel :  and 
we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  them  farther  than  they  are  there  re- 
vealed. Nor  (liall  thofe  be  cond^'mned  for  not  believing  them, 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  that  re- 
vclation.  Though  our  author,  in  order  to  caft  an  odium  on 
Chriftianity,  after  having  obferved,  that  **  the  law  of  nature  is 
♦*  univerfally  given  to  all  mankind,*'  adds,  that  **  the  greateft 
•*  part  of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  firft  principles 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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"  of  Chrlftianity,  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  and  without 
'*  iaitli  in  which,  they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal  punifliment*/* 
We  have  feen  that  our  author  declareth  Chriftianity  to  be  the 
law  of  nature  enforced  by  a  new  revelation:   fo  that  according 
to  this  reprefentation,  it  is  a  dhnne  rrpublication  of  the  law  of 
nature.     Yet  he  elfcwheic  thinks  proper  to  reprcfcm  it  as  only 
a  republication  of  the  doilrincs  of  Plato:  and  any  one  that  con- 
siders the  reprefentation  he  hath  frequently  mad^  of  that  philo- 
fopher  and  his  doftrincs,  muft  be  fenfible  that  this  is  far  from 
being  defigned  as  a  compliment  to  the  Chriftian  revelation.    Some 
account  of  his  inveftives  againft  him  was  given  in  the  fifth  Let- 
ter.    He  calls  him  a  7nad  iheologifl :  And  tells  us,  that  no  man 
ever  dreamed  fo  wildly  as  Plato  wrote:  And  that  he  introduced 
a  falfe  light  into  philofophy^  and  oftener  led  men  out  of  the  way 
of  truth  than  into  it.     Yet  he  fays,  it  is  flrange  to  obferve  •*  the 
'*  il range  conformity  there  is  between  Platonifm  and  genuine 
•*  Clirijlianity  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is  taught  in  the  original  gofpcl, 
"  We  need  not  fland  to  compare  them  here.     In  general  the 
•*  Platonic  and  Chriftirin  fyllcms  have  a  very  near  refemblancc, 
'*  qualis  otcet  fjf'^.  fvrorurn^    and  fcveral  of  the  ancient  fathers 
'*  and  modern  divines  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  ftill 
•*  greater. — That  tiiis  may  give  unbelievers  occafion  to  fay  that 
**  if  tiie  doctrines  are  tl:c  fame,  thcv  mufl  have  been   deduced 
•'  liom  the  ftimc  principle;    and  to  afk,  what  that  principle  was, 
♦*  whether  rcafon  or  revelation?    If  the  latter,  Plato  muft  have 
*'  been  illuminalcd  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  mud  have  been  the 
"  prccurfor  of  the  *-»Avi()nr,  and  of  more  importance  than  St. 
**   |v)hn.      Kc  anticipated  the  gjfpel  on  fo  many  principal  ar- 
•*  liclcs  (u'^  belief  and  practice,  that  unbelievers  will  fay,  it  was  t 
**  rcpuhlicaiion  cjf  the  theology  of  Plato:  And  that  as  the  repu- 
**  biiCiition  was  by  divine  revelation,   the  publication  muft  have 
••  been  fo  too:  anil  ilicy  wiil  afk  with  a  fneer,   whether  a  man, 
*•  whofe  pa(uv)n  h^r  courtezaris  and  handfome  boys  infpired  him 
•*  10  write  fo  many  icwd  vcrfes,  was  likely  to  be  infpired  by  the 
♦*  Holy  Gludl  Tr"    This  is  mean  banter,  taking  advantage  of  the 
too  great  admiration  feme  particular  perfons  have  expreifed  for 
Plato.     But  he  has  not  traced  the  conformity  between  Platonifm 

*  Bclingbroke'§  Work:,  vol.  y.p.  91.  f  Ihid.vol.  ir.  p.  340. 
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and  genuine  original  Chriftianity,  under  pretence  that  it  was 
needlefs.  He  owns,  that  Plato  blundered  onfome  divine  truths*  i 
That  on  fome  occafions  he  wrote  like  a  very  piou?  and  rational 
theift  and  moralijl;  and  that  very  elevated  fentiments  may  be 
<olleEled  from  his  writings:  That  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
the  brightefl  truths^  and  thefoulejl  errors  t.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  therefore,  that  there  was  in  fevcral  inftances  a  conform- 
ity between  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  and  that  of  the  gofpel.  But 
he  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  there  were  many  things  in  his 
fcheme  contrary  to  that  of  Chriftianity.  He  fays,  that  **  fonie 
*•  of  Plato's  writings  abound  in  notions  that  are  agreeable  to  the 
**  Chriftian  fyftem,  and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to  it  J.** 
That  **  far  from  going  about  to  dcftroy  the  pagan  fuperfiition, 
*'  he  refined  it,  and  made  it  more  plaufible,  and  more  fccure  from 
•*  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  expofcd  before  §:**  And  that  ac- 
cordincjly  **  Platonifm  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  thofc  who  op- 
'*  pofcd  Chriftianity  ||/'  I  would  only  farther  obfcrve,  that 
there  is  no  writer  whom  he  rcprefcnls  as  fo  unintelligible  as 
Plato;  and  yet  he  intimates,  that  if  he  had  known  and  taught  the 
peculiar  doftrines  of  the  gofpel,  '*  he  who  is  fo  often  unintel- 
'*  ligible  now  would  have  been  vaftly  more  fo,  and  lefs  fitted 
*'  for  the  great  work  of  reforming  mankind*^.*'  This  is  a  very 
odd  infinuation  from  one  who  has  acknowledged,  that  true  ori- 
ginal Chriftianity  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  fyjlem  cj  belief  and 
practice:  and  that  \\,%  Jifnplicity  and  plainncfsjhcwedy  that  it  was 
defigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  maniffled  likewifc 
the  divinity  of  its  original. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard  to  Chrif- 
tianity, that  he  reprcfcnts  it  as  an  inconfiftent  fcheme.  He  pre- 
tends, that  the  New  Tcftamcnt  confifteth  of  twi)  gofpcls,  the  one 
publiihed  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  recorded  by  the  evangc- 
lifts,  and  the  other  by  St.  Paul. 

He  obferves,  that  '*  Chrift  was  to  outward  appearance  a  Jew, 
•*  and  ordered  his  difciples  to  do  what  the  fcribes  and  pharifees 
"  who  fat  in  Mofes's  chair  taught:  and  that  when  he  commifliohed 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voi.iv.  p.  348.  +  Ibid.  p.  345.  35*. 
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•*  his  apoftlcs  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  only  meant  ft 
•'  of  ihe  Jews  difpeiTcd  into  all  nations."  He  affcrts,  that  '*  the 
•'  myftcrv  of  God's  taking  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  without 
•'  fubjefting  them  to  circumcifion,  or  the  law  of  Mofcs,  was  in- 
•*  confiflcnt  with  the  declarations  and  praftice  of'Jefus.*."  He 
aflcs  therefore,  **  if  this  was  the  purpofe  of  God,  to  take  the  Gen- 
•*  tiles  to  be  his  people  under  the  Mcfhah,  how  came  it  that  the 
•'  Mefliah  himfelf  gave  no  inRruclions  about *it  to  his  apoftles, 
••  when  he  fent  them  to  preach  his  gofpcl  to  all  nations?  Why 
'*  was  the  revelation  of  this  important  myftcry,  fo  neceffary  at 
**  the  firft  publication  of  the  gofpel,  referved  for  St.  Paul,  who 
•*  had  been  a  perfccutor?  Shall  wc  fay,  that  this  eternal  purpofe 
**  of  the  Father  was  unknown  to  the  Son?  Or,  that  if  it  was 
•'  known  to  him,  he  ncgleflcd  to  communicate  it  to  the  firll 
••  preachers  of  the  gofpcl?"  He  fccms  to  think  thefe  qucftions 
unanfwerable,  and  that  '*  the  ptrtne.fs  and  impudence  of  the  men 
•*  that  pretend  to  account  for  thefe  things  dcferve.  no  regard^.'* 
And  yet  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  folvc  thefe  difficulties.  The 
callinp"  of  the  Gentiles  was  originally  included  in  our  Saviour's 
fcheme.  It  was  a  remarkable  p?.rt  of  the  charaSler  of  the  Mefliah, 
clearly  pointed  out  in  tlic  prophetical  writings,  by  many  exprefs 
predictions.  Our  Lord  hiriir:!!,  during  his  own  pcrfonal  niiniftry, 
gave  plain  intimations  of  his  dcTign  that  way,  and  after  his  afcen- 
fion  into  heaven  inflrucTted  his  apolUes  in  it  by  his  fpirit,  whom 
he  fent  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  And  the  gradual  difcovery 
of  this,  in  a  way  fitted  to  remove  their  prejudices,  was  conducted 
with  admirable  wirdt)m  as  well  as  condcfccnfion. 

Mr.  Chubb  had  innftcdon  this  objt-ction  at  great  length  ;  and 
I  fliall  therefore  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon  that  writer  in 
the  fourteenth  Letter:  yet,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this, 
his  Lordfliip  hath  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  tliat  the  *'  gofpel  St. 
•'  Paul  preached  was  coniradiftory  to  that  of  Jcfus  Chrift;" 
and  that  **  he  taught  feveral  doclrincs,  v/hich  were  direftly  re- 
*'  pugnant  to  the  word  and  example  of  the  Meffiah;]:."  And 
indeed  our  author  hath  on  many  occafions  difcovered  a  particular 
prejudice  ag.iinfl  that  great  apoflle.     He  calls  him  a  true  cabba* 


*'  Rollngbroko's  Wcrks,  vol.  iv.  p.  305.  f  Ibid.  p.  326. 
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iijlical  archiU^*^  a  loofe  paraphrafcr  and  cahbalijlical  rcmmen* 
tutor,  as  much  at  Itajl  as  any  ancient  or  modern  rah  hi :  And 
that  the  difTcrcnt  manner  of  his  preaching  the  gofpcl,  and  that  of 
the  other  apoftles,  '*  marks  ftrongly  tKe  different  fchools  in  which 
*'  they  had  been  educated,  the  fcliool  of  Chrift,  and  the  fchool 
•*  of  Gamaliel  t.'*  But  nothing  is  more  evident  to  every  one 
that  reads  the  New  Teftament  with  attcmtion,  than  that  there  is  a 
pcrtecl  harmony  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apoRles:  and 
that  tlic  fchcmc  of  religion  taught  in  the  gofpcls  and  in  the 
epiftlcs  is  evcry-where  the  fame.  Such  a  harmony  there  is,  as 
Oicws  \\\ry  were  all  dirtfied  by  the  fame  fpirit.  Tlic  gofpcl 
•  which  St.  Paul  preached  was  what  he  received  by  revelation 
ficni  Jcfus  Chrift,  as  he  him felf  declares,  Gal.  i.  12.  He  had 
net  learned  it  in  the  fchool  of  Gamaliel.  On  the  contrary,  la 
thn:  ichool  he  had  imbibed  the  flrongcft  prejudices  againfl  the 
religion  of  Jcfus,.  and  which  notliing  Icfs  than  a  power  of  evi- 
dence, which  he  was  not  able  to  rcfifl,  could  overcome.  He  was 
very  well  verfed  in  the  JcwiQi  learning:  yet  none  of  the  apoRles 
fo  frequently  warned  the  Chriflian  converts  againft  the  JewiGi 
fables,  or  fpeaks  with  fuch  contempt  of  their  vain  traditions, 
their  endlefs  genealogies,  their  llrifes  and  queilions  about  words, 
as  he  has  done. 

There  are  feveral  invidious  clinrgcs  brought  by  our  author 
againft  this  excellent  perfon.  He  is  pleafed  to  reprcfent  him  as 
a  loofe  df'clairner,  as  a  vain-glorious  boajler,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  great  hypocrify  and  diffimulation  in  his  condutl  to- 
wards the  Jewifli  Chrillians,  as  writing  ohjcurely  and  unintcHi' 
gikly,  and  that  where  lie  is  inte/ligihle,  he  is  ahfard^  profane^  and 
tr\fling\,  lie  particularly  inllances  in  his  dot^rine  concerning 
predeftination  \  ;  though  he  owns,  that  **  this  dcftrine  is  very 
**  much  foftened,  and  the  aiTumed  proceedings  of  God  towards 

*  men  are  brought  almoft  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  by 
'  Mr.  Locke's  expofition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epiftle  to 

*  the  Romans,'*  which  he  calls  2l forced  one,  but  offers  nothing 
to  prove  it  fo;  and  ackncv/lccigcs,  that  this  ftnje  might  te  ad- 
mitted^,    Kc  alfo  charges  him  with  teaching  paflive  obedience, 

*  Bolingbrckc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  f  Ibid.  p.  z'^-l^  7>'^^' 
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and  as  employing  religion  tofupport  good  and  bad  governmenU 
alike  *  :  though  any  one  that  impartially  confiders  the  apoftle's 
doftrine  in  the  paffage  he  refers  to,  viz.  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  will  find  it  wife  and  excellent :  Mr* 
Chubb  had  advanced  the  fame  charge,  as  well  as  moft  of  the 
others  that  are  produced  by  Lord  Bolingbrokc  againft  that  eminent, 
.^poftle:  and  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  needlcfs  repetitions,  I 
fhall  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  that  writer  in  the  fourteenth 
Letter. 

His  Lordfhip  mentions  that  paffage,  i  Cor.  xi.  5.  14.  about 
womehs  prophefying  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  that  it  is 
a  fhamcful  thing  for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  which  he  fays,  is  the 
tnoft  intelligible  trijling  that  we  find  in  the  go  [pel.  This  is  very 
improperly  brbiight  in  by  the  author  here,  where  he  propofes  to 
fhew  that  where  St.  Paul  is  not  obfcure  he  is  profane  and  trif-* 
ting  :  for  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  obfcur- 
eft  paffagcs  in  St.  Paul's  Epifllcs.  But  this  is  no  real  pbjeftion 
againft  their  authority.  Sumc  obfcure  and  difficult  paffages  muft 
be  expected  in  the  moft  excellent  of  ancient  writings,  efpecially  in 
things  that  have  a  fpecial  reference  to  the  cuftoms  and  ufages  of 
thofe  times.  He  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  the  argume?it  may  not 
appear  very  conclufive^  nor  indeed  very  intelligible  to  us  :  And 
if  fo,  he  has  done  wrong  to  produce  it  as  an  inftancc  of  intelli- 
gible trifiing  :  But  he  fnccrlngly  adds,  that  it  was  both,  he  doubts 
not,  to  tbe  Corinthians,  And  I  doubt  not  they  underftood  it 
better  than  we  at  this  diftance  can  pretend  to.  He  then  men- 
tions the  apoftle's  dirr8ions  to  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to 
the  prudent  and  orderly  cxcrcifc  of  thofc  fpiritual  gifts  :  and  thefe 
dircftions  cannot  rcafonablv  be  turned  to  the  difadvanta;re  of 
the  apoftle,  fmce  they  are  undeniably  wife  and  excellent. 

Among  other  charges  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  biingeth  againft 
St.  Paul,  one  is  that  of  madnefs.  He  afks,  *•  Can  he  be  !cfs  than 
*'  mad,  who  boafls  a  revelation  fupcradded  to  rcafon  to  fupply 
'*  the  flcfecis  of  it,  and  who  fuperadds  reafon  to  revelation  to 
**  fupply  the  dcfc^ls  of  this  too  at  the  fame  time  ?  This  is  mad- 
•*  nefs,  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing  incident  to  our  nature."  And 
he  mentions  feveral  pcrfons  of  great  name  as  having  been  guilty 

•  Bolin^bioke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  509.  516, 
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of  this  madnefs,  and  particularly  St.  Paul*.  That  reafon  and 
revelation  are  in  their  feveral  ways  neceflary,  andafliftant  to  each 
other,  is  eafily  conceivable,  and  fo  far  from  being  an  abfurdity, 
that  it  is  a  certain  truth.  But  the  flrefs  of  his  Lordfliip's  obfer- 
vation  lies  wholly  in  the  turn  of  the  expreffion,  and  in  the  im- 
proper way  of  putting  the  cafe.  That  revelation  may  be  of  fig- 
nal  ufe  to  alTift  and  enlighten  our  reafon  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  which  we  could  not  have  known  at  all,  or  not  fo  certainly, 
by  our  own  unaflifted  reafon  without  it,  is  plainly  fignified  by 
St.  Paul,  and  is  what  the  whole  Gofpel  fuppofes.  And  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  manifeft,  that  reafon  is  neccffary  to  our  under- 
flanding  revelation,  and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it ;  and  that  in 
judging  of  that  revelation,  and  of  its  meaning  and  evidences,  we 
muft  exercife  our  reafoning  faculties  and  powers:  i,  e.  revela- 
tion fuppofeth  us  to  be  reafonable  creatures,  and  to  have  the  ufe 
of  our  reafon,  and  addrefleth  us  as  fuch.  But  this  doth  not  im- 
ply that  revelation  is  defeftive,  or  that  reafon  is  fuperadded  to 
fupply  the  defefts  of  it.  For  let  revelation  be  ever  fo  fufficient 
and  perfcft  in  its  kind,  or  well  fitted  to  anfwer  thcend  for  which 
it  is  given,  yetUill  reafon  is  necelTary  to  undeiftand  and  apply  it. 
This  is  St.  PauFs  fcheme,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
perfeftly  confident.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings,  that  he  fup- 
pofeth the  revelation  which  hath  been  given  to  be  fufficient  for 
all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned,  able  to  make  us  wife 
unto  falvation,  and  to  inftrucl  us  in  things  of  great  importance, 
which  reafon,  if  left  merely  to  iifelf,  could  not  have  difcovcrcd. 
And  at  the  fame  time  he  fuppofeth  thofc  to  whom  the  revelation 
is  publifhed  to  be  capable  of  exercifing  their  reafoning  faculties, 
for  examining  and  judging  of  that  revelation,  and  exhorteth  them 
to  do  fo.  And  though  he  frequently  afTcrteth  his  own  apofto- 
lical  authority,  and  the  revelation  he  received  from  Jefus  Chrift, 
yet  he  ufeth  agreat  deal  of  reafoning  in  all  his  Epiftles.  Thus  are 
reafon  and  revelation  to  be  joined  together,  and  are  mutually 
helpful  to  one  another.  And  in  this  view  there  is  a  real  har- 
monv  between  them.  And  what  there  is  in  this  fcheme  that 
looks  like  madnefs,  it  is  hard  to  fee. 

His  Lordfliip,  in  his  prejudice  againft  St.  Paul,  carrieth  it  fo  far 

'  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  171. 
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as  to  pronounce,  '*  that  St.  Paul  received  nothing  immediately 
•*  from  Chrifl:'*  Though  tl»is  apoftlc  himfelf,  in  the  paflage  be- 
fore referred  to,  affirms,  that  he  received  the  Gofpel  he  preached, 
not  fl/man,  neitlur  was  he  iaughl  ii,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Je- 
fu%  C/irift,  He  adds,  that  *'  St.  Paul  had  no  apoftolical  commif- 
**  fion,  except  that  which  he  afTumes  in  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoftles, 
•*  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  dictated  pi-obably  by  himfelf*.**  And 
again,  t!:i:l  **  lie  entered  a  volunteer  into  the  apoftlclhip  ;  at  leaft 
•*  his  cxtiMordinary  vocation  was  known  to  none  but  himfelf." 
And  if  St.  Paul  dictated  that  account  to  St.  Luke,  it  dcferves 
the  tTrcatcfl  credit,  fince  he  was  the  propcrcft  perfon  in  the  world 
to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  the  truth  of  his  apoUolical  com- 
mifiion  did  not  depend  meicly  upon  his  own  word.  It  was  made 
manlft'n  by  the  mofl  illufnious  proofs  and  credentials,  to  which 
he  colli:!  with  confidence  app^'al  f ,  and  war.  acknowledged  by  the 
othvr  ;ipoflh's,  though  this  v/ritcr  is  pleafcd  to.inCnuate  the  con- 
trary t.  Indeed  the  phin  meaning  of  his  whole  charge  here  is, 
that  Si.  Paul  was  an  iinpoftor,  and  that  his  call  to  thejipofloli- 
cal  olhce  was  entirely  his  own  fiflion.  But  the  great  abfurdity 
ol  ilii:;  pretence  hus  been  fo  f^lly  expofed  in  Sir  George  Lvttle- 
ton\s  Oh/'  fX'tttioiis  on  the  Ccnvcrfton  and  Apofilefuip  of  St  Paul, 
th;;l  it  is  p.^iiVclly  njCvlicfs  to  acid  any  tiling  fartlier  on  that  head. 
I  Ihall  Diiiy  obfci  vo,  tliat  wliofocvcr  with  a  candid  and  unpre- 
judiicvl  mind  confidcrs  ilic  wlijle  ch.ira£ter  and  conduct  of  that 
grcMt  .i;)()UR\  as  rcpn'fentcd  in  tlie  Acis  of  the  Apoflies,  and  the 
temper  and  fpirit  whicii  breathes  in  liis  admirable  Epiftles,  will 
be  apt  t»)  think  that  never  was  there  among  mere  men  a  more 
pcrictt  eharader  than  that  cf  Sl.  Pdui.  In  him  we  may  beholil 
a  Ihining  (  \ample  of  the  moft  exalteJ  and  unafTecled  piety  to- 
wai^ls  (-od,  the  moll  Icrvciit  and  aLiive  zeal  for  the  divine  f][lorv, 
yet  wol  a  blind  enthnfiaflic  heat,  but  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
|e.!';w',  auvl  conduil^d  with  grvMt  prudence:  tiie  moft  extcnfive 
.uhl  di(:::toieIled  cliaiity  uwd  bvMuvolence  tov.ards  mankind,  and 
l!;i'  rnul  e.niK  ll  and  aflVriiona'.e  concern  for  their  falvallon  and 
ban  MMcIs  ;  the  moil  fieiuly  fortitude  and  coriliancv  under  the 
1»  v\  K  ?i  tii..'^   and  fufiViiht^s,  wliich  he  endured   with  patience, 

•  l^o'iiM'Jv..^.:*.;  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  3GS;  3S1;.        f  a  Cor.  xii.  11,  1%.  - 
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and  even  with  joy,  fiipportcd  and  animated  by  the  earncft  defire 
he  had  to  ferve  the  glorious  cauib  of  truth  and  rightcoufncfs, 
and  by  the  fublinie  hopes  of  an  cverlafting  reward  in  a  better 
world  for  his  faithful  fervices  in  this.  Never  was  there  a  truer 
greatnefs  of  mind  than  that  which  he  manifefled.  And  all  this 
accompanied  with  a  moft  amiable  humility,  and  a  great  tendcr- 
nefs  of  fpirit  in  bearing  with  the  weaknefs  and  infirmities  of 
others.  He  was  a  mofl  glorious  inftrumcnt  in 'the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence for  promoting  the  facred  intercft  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  in  the  world.  Our  author  fays,  that  Socrates  was  the 
apojllc  of  the  Gentiles  in  natural  'relii^ion^  as  St.  Paul  was  in 
revealed.  But  no  inllancc  can  be  brought  of  any  one*  perfon 
whom  the  former  converted  from  the  prcvailiirg^oj^^'^i^m  and 
idolatry.  And  how  fliould  this  be  expe61e£f,<,wiien  he^'J^felf, 
as  his  Lcrdihip  owns,  countenanced  it  by  JiTi' own(|yifti?e,\and 
-WdLS  for  the  religion  eflabliflied  by  the  /tzU'j*  /  ll^ut/th^  jjatter 
turned  thou  Tabids  in  many  different  nations  frorn  darknefj/unto 
light,  and  from  fcrving  idols  to  ferve  the  living. ^n^,U>de  God, 
and  from  the  malt  abandoned  vice  and  dilFokitenefs  of  manners 
to  the  prafiice  of  virtue  and  rightcoufiitrs ;  which  he  performed 
in  oppofition  to  the  fccmingly  moft  infupcrable  diflicultics,  and* 
through  a  fucceflion  of  the  grcatcft  labours  and  fufFerings  that 
any  one  man  ever  endured.  This  has  always  highly  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  efleem  and  admiration  of  thofe  who  have  a  zeal 
for  true  original  Chriflianity.  And  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  ene- 
mies of  our  holy  religion  have  always  difcovcred  a  peculiar  aver- 
fion  to  this  excellent  perfon,  wLo  was  fo  fuccefsiul  an  inftrumcnt 
in  propagating  it.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  true  reafon  of  that 
obloquy  and  reproach  wliich  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  fo 
induftrious  to  fix  on  ft)  admirable  a  character. 

His  real  intention  towards  Chriftianity  will-  farther  appear,  i£ 
we  confider  the  attempts  he  hath  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs 
and  evidences,  of  it.  ' 

He  frequently  fpeaks  with  the  utmoft  contempt  of  thofe  that 
infift  upon  the  internal  chara^k^s  of  a  divine  original,  which 
are  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  revelation  delivered  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.    By  rejetling  the  internal  charaftcrs,  he  pretends  to  allcit 

•  Bolingbrckc*s  Work:,  iv.  p.  193. 
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the  authority  of  the  bible,  and  very  gravely  advifes  the  divines 
to  Confine  themfelves  to  the  external  proofs,  and  to  dwell  very 
little  on  the  internal  charaflers  ;  and  reprefents  them  as  talking  a 
great  deal  of  blafphemy  on  this  head*.  And  yet  he  himfelf,  as 
appears  from  fome  of  the  palTages  that  haT^e  been  above  cited,  has 
acknowledged  fevcral  things  with  regard  to  Chriftianity  as  taught 
in  the  gofpels,  which  have  been  defervedly  reckoned  among  the 
internal  charafters,  which  lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  it  came 
from  God:  fuch  as;  the  excellent  tendency  of  its  doflrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  facraments ;  its  being  Ofif;  contijiucd  Itjfon  of  the  ftrid' 
tfl  morality^  of  jujlice^  of  charity,  and ^itviverfal  benevclencc; 
its  being  a  complete  fyjl em,  to  all  tkc  purpofts  of  religion  natural 
and  revealed ;  \\^  plainnefs  and fimpl'i city ^  which,  hchy^^fhewcd 
that  it  was  dcftgncd  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind^  and  mani- 
fejled  like  wife  the  divinity  of  its  original.  It  js  true  that  he 
charges  thofe  with  madnefs,  and  fomething  wcrfe  than  madnefs^ 

m 

who,  ia  arguing  concerning  the  internal  charaftcr«,  **  pretend  to 
**  comprehend  the  whole  economy  of  the  divine  wifdom  from 
"  Adam  down  to  Chrift,  and  even  to  the  confummation  of  all 
•'  things,  and  to  conncft  all  the  difpenfations.**     And  this  is  one 
part  of  his  quarrel  with  St.  Paul,  whom,  as  well  as  the  divines, 
he  very  unfairly  reprefents  as  undertaking  to  fiew  the  fuffic^ent 
reafon  of  providence  in  every  particular  inftance  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it+.     But  however  he  is  plcafcd 
to  rcprcfcnt  it,  it  is  a  noble  contemplation,   and  highly  for  the 
honour  of  the  facred  writings,   that  there  we  may  obferve  one 
and  the  fame  glorious  plan  carried  on  by  the  divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  from  the  beginning,  for  the  recovery  and  faivation  of 
Japfcd   man :    fuccefTivc  revelations  communicated  at  different 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  and  at  the  diilaiice  ol  feveral  ages 
from  one  another,  yet  all  fubfervient  to  the  fame  glorious  pur- 
pofcs,  and  mutually  confirming  and  illuftrating  each  other:  tlic 
law  and  the  prophets  in  their  feveral  ways  confpiring  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the    revelation  uf  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  to  furnilh  divine 
'  atteftations  to  it.     The   religion  carried   on   under  the   feveral 
difpcnfations,  Hill  for  fubuancc  the  fame;   and  whatever  fcem- 

•  Bolingbroke's  V/orks,  vol.  iii.  p.  271,  27:.  vol.  iv.  p.  ^29. 
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mg  variety  there  may  be  in  the  parts,  an  admirable  hannony  in 
the  whole. 

His  Lordfliip,  fpeaking  bf  what  he  calU  the  internal  proof s  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  obfcrvcs,  in  a  fneering  way,  that  ••  the 
•*  contents  of  the  whole  Chriftian  fyftem  laid  down  in  our  fcrip- 
•*  tures  are  objefts  of  fuch  a  probability,  as  may  force  afli&nt 
••  very  reafonably  in  fuch  a  cafe,  without  doubt ;  although  a 
•*  concurrence  of  various  circumftances,  improved  by  the  cre- 
**  dulity  of  fome  men,  and  the  artifice  of  others,  forced  this  alTent 
•*  in  cafes  not  very  diflimilar*.**  He  has  not  thought  fit  to 
produce  an  inftance  of  a  falfe  revelation,  whofe  evidence  can 
be  juftly  compared  to  that  of  Chriftianity.  And  as  to  his  ex- 
preffion  oi forcing  ajfent  by  ^  probability,  it  is,  like  many  others 
of  his,  very  improper.  No  Chriftian  talks  of  forcing  affe nt,  nor 
would  a  forced  belief  have  any  great  merit  ii)  it.  But  that  there 
are  fufficicnt  grounds  to  make  it  reafonable  to  afTent  to  it,  is  very 
true.  And  this  is  what  his  Lordfliip  ought  to  have  acknowledged, 
if,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes,  *•  it  has  all  the  proofs  which  the  man- 
••  ner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  allowed 
•*  it  to  havef  .*'  This  is  in  effeft  to  own,  that  the  proofs  of 
Chriftianity  are  fufficient  in  their  kind.  And  if  this  be  thecafCi 
it  is,  according  to  the  rule  he  himfelf  has  laid  down,  unreafouo 
able  to  demand  morck  For  he  obferves,  that  '•  common  fenfe 
•*  requires  that  every  thing  prop  jfed  to  the  underftanding,  fliould 
••  be  accompanied  with  fuch  proofs  as  the  nature  of  it  can  fur-^ 
**  nifli.  He  who  requires  more,  is  guilty  of  abfurdity:  he  who 
"  requires  lefs,  of  rafhnefs  :{:.** 

With  regard  to  the  external  proofs  of  Chriftianity,  his  Lord- 
fliip does  not,  as  feveral  of  the  deiftical  writers  have  done,  deny 
miracles  to  be  proper  or  fufficient  proofs.  On  the  contrary,  he 
fometimes  affe£ls  to  cry  up  the  mighty  efficacy  of  miracles  as 
alone  fufficient,  without  any  confideration  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
caufe  for  which  they  were  wrought,  or  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines theyatteft;  and  finds  fault  with  '*  that  maxim  as  con - 
••  trary  to  common  fenfe,  that  is  not  for  admitting  miracles  as 
**  proofs  of  a  divine  original,  without  confideration  of  the  caiife 

*  BoliDgbroke*8  Work8|?oL  ▼.  p.  93. 
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**  ordoftrines:  fmcercal  miracles  can  be  operated  by  no  power 
•*  but  thit  of  God,  nor  for  any  purpofe,  by  confequence,  but 
**  fuch  as  infinite  wifdom  arid  .truth  direft  and  fanftify*.'*     Ac- 
cordingly  he  declares,  fpeaking  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  that 
•'  confidering  the  glorious  perfon  by  whom  it  was  brought,  and 
'*  the  (liipcndous  miracles  that  were  wrought  to  confirm  it,  we 
•*  might  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  it  mnft  have  forced  conviftion, 
•*  and  have  taken  away  even  a  poffibility  of  doubt +.'*     And  he 
repeats  it  again,  that  **  Chriftianity  was  confirmed  by  miracles, 
•'  and  the  proof  was  no  doubt   fufficient  for  the  conviclion  of 
••  all  thofe  who  heard  the  publication  of  this  doftrine,  and  favr 
••  the  confirmvition  of  it.     One  can  only  wonder  that  any  fuch 
•'remained  unconvinced i.**     His  defign  was  undoubtedly  to 
inrinucitc,  that  the  miracles  were  not  really  wrought;  becaufc, 
if  they  had  been  wrought,  they  rauft  have  convinced  all  thofe  that 
faw  them.     To  talk  of  miracles  as  forcing  convi6Uon  is  to  carry 
it  to  an  unreafonable  extreme,  as  any  man  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
confiders  human  nature,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  prejudices, 
paflions,  and  worldly  interefts.     We  have  however  his  concef- 
fion,  that  miracles  arc  fufHcicnt  for  convincing  thofe  who  faur 
them:  and  if  fo,  they  mult  be  proportionahly  fufficient  for  the 
convi£^!on  of  tht>fe  who  have  a  rcafonablc  ground  of  affurance, 
that  thefe  miracles  v>Trc  really  wrought,  though  they  were  not 
themfelves  eye-witnelies  of  them.     The  original  proof  of'Chrif- 
tianity  therefore  was  by  his  own  account  evcry-way  fufficient. 
The  only  queUion  that  remains  is,  whether  we  have  proper  evi- 
dence to  convince  us  that  thcfe  miracles  were  aftually  perform- 
ed.    And  of  this  we  have  evidence  fufficient  to   fatisfy  every 
^    candid  and  impartial   enquirer,  and  all  that  could  be  reafonably 
inliitod  upon  in  fuch  a  cafe.     For  the  proof  of  this  I  ftiall  refer 
to  what  has  been  already  obferved  in  my  fourth  Letter,  in  anfwcr 
to  Mr.  Hume. 

The  moll  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  the  divine 
jinthorliy  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  confirmed,  is  the  refurrtc- 
tion  of  Jefus  Chrift.     And  as  to  this,  his  Lordfliip  obferves,  that  * 
••  Chrill  fcarce  (hewed  himfelf  to  the  few  who  were  faid  to  lave 

•  Holingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  aa;,  aaS.  f  Ibid,  p,  461. 
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•*  fecn  him  after  his  rcfurreftion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  tlioy  could 
•*  know  by  it  certainly  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  feen.  I 
'*  fay  the  few,  bccaufe  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  probably  ever  fcen 
•*  Jcfus,  deferves  no  credit  when  li**  affirms  againft  the  whole 
**  tenor  of  tlie  gofpels,  that  he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren 
**  at  once  had  fccn  him  after  his  refurreftion.**  He  h^fs  here 
plainly  let  uz  know,  that  after  all  his  profcfTcd  regard  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  he  is  very  willing  to  deny  that  wliich  is  the  principal 
proof  of  our  Saviour*s  divine  miffion,  and  to  which  he  himfelf 
ultimately  appealed  as  fuch.  I5ut  we  have  nothing  but  confident 
ifrertions,  atier  his  Lordfliip's  manner,  and  a  bold  charging  St. 
Paul  with  a  faifchood,  without  the  Icaft  proof:  for  as  to  his  pre- 
tence, that  it  is  conirary  to  tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpels,  there 
IS  no  foundation  for  it.  The  more  to  cxpofc  St.  Paul,  he  re- 
prefents  it  as  if  he  had  affirmed,  that  he  hlnifclf  was  prcfent,  and 
faw  Jefus  at  the  (rime  time  that  he  was  fecn  of  five  hundred  bre- 
thren at  once.  Whereas  he  faith  no  fuch  thinjr,  hiu  ratlier  the 
contrary,  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  8.  But  as  to  Chrill's  being  fccn  by  fo 
many  perfons,  St.  Paul  fpcaks  of  it  as  a  thin^f  certainly  known, 
and  that  the  greater  part  ot  tlicm  were  then  alive  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians.  And  the  qucftion  is,  whether  St.  Paul  is  to 
be  believed  in  a  faft  which  he  publicly  affirmed  in  that  very  age, 
and  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  great  numbers  of  perfons 
then  living,  or  this  writer,  who,  at  the  diftance  of  feventeen 
hundred  years,  gives  us  his  own  word  for  it  that  there  was  no 
fuch  thing?  But  I  fliall  not  need  to  add  anything  farther  on 
this  fubjetl  here,  having  confidercd  it  fo  fully  in  the  twelfth  Let- 
ter of  the  former  volume,  which  contains  remarks  on  tkc  Rcfur- 
Tcclion  of  Jcfus  conjidcrtd. 

•  The  accounts  of  the  extraoidinary  farls  whereby  Chriftianity 
Was  attefted,  as  well  as  of  its  original  doftrines,  aie  tranfmitted 
^o  u$  in  the  facred  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  particularly 
'n  thofe  of  the  Evangelifts,  and  in  the  Afls  of  the  Apoftles.  And 
>t  has  been  often  fliewn,  that  never  were  there  any  writings 
Vrhich  carry  greater  marks  of  purity,  fimplicity,  and  uncorrupted 
integrity,  and  of  an  impaitial  regard  to  truth,  or  which  have 
^cen  tranfmitted  with  a  clearer  and  a  more  continued  evidence. 
M^ith  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts,  Lord  Bulingbroke 
*^h  himfelf  acknowledged,  that  ••  it  is  out  of  difY^ute^  vWx.  v;e. 
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*'*  have  in  our  hands  the  gofpels  of  Matthew  and  John,  who  gave 
"  thcmfelve«  out  for  eye  and  ear-witnefTes  of  all  that  Chrift  did 
^'  and  taught.     Tliat  two  channels  were  as  fufficient  as  four  to 
•*  convey  thofe  doftrincs  to  the  world,  and  to  preferve  them  in 
**  their  original  purity.     The  manner  too  in  which  thefe  £van- 
**  gelifts  recorded  them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpofc 
**  than  that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xenophon,  to  preferve  the 
*•  do£Lrines  of  Socrates.   The  Evangelifts  did  not  content  them- 
"  fclvcs  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  do£lrines  of  Jefus  Chrift 
**  in  their  own  words,  nor  prefume  in  feigned  dialogues  to  male 
*•  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name.     They  recorded 
••  his  doftrincs  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and 
•*  they  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral  occafions  on  which 
**  he  delivered  them  to  his  difciples  or  others.    If  therefore  Plato 
•*  and  Xenophon  tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what 
••  Socrates  taught,  the  two  Evangelifts  feem  to  tell  us  with  much 
•*  more  what  the  Saviour  taught  and  commanded  them  to  teach*.** 
He  finds  fault  indeed  with  Erafmus  for  making  Chrift  to  fay  to 
his  dilViples,  in  his  paraphrafe  on  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Afls,  that 
••  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  only  recal  to  their  minds  all  he  had 
••  taught  them,  but  fuggeft  likcwife  unto  them  whatever  it  might 
•*  be  noceiraiy  for  thcni  to  know."     And  he  adds,  that  "  cavil- 
••  icis  will  fay  that  thcfe  words  were  added  by  Erafmus  to  the 
••  text   for  rcafons  very  obvious,  and  are  not  contained  in  the 
*•  text."     But  there  is  certainly  very  little  ground  for  fuch  a 
ravil,  fince  it  appears  from  the  facred  text  itfelf,  that  our  Saviour 
did  both  promifc  to  fend  his  Spirit  to  brifig  all  things  to  their 
rtme?nb ranee,  uhatjhcver  he  had  /aid  unto  thrm^  and  alfo  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  inftruft  them  in  things  in  which  he  him- 
fclf  had  not  fully  inflrufled  them  during  his  pcrfonal  miniftry, 
becaufe  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear  them.    John  xiv.  26. 
xvi.  12,  13,  14.     And  whereas  he  urgcth,   that  •*  if  we  do  not 
"  acknowledge  the  fyftem  of  belief  and  praftice  which  Jefus  left 
••  behind  him  to  be  complete  and  perfeft,  we  muft  be  reduced 
••  to  thegreateft  abfurdity,  and  to  little  lefs  than  blafphcmy ;  and 
•*  that  it  muft  be  oiherwife  faid,  that  he  executed  his  commif- 
•*  fion  imperfeflly  t."     It  will  appear,  if  the  matter  be  rightly 

♦  BoliDgbroke*s  Works,  vol.  if.  p.  390.  t  ItW.  p.  3x5,  316. 
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coTifidered,  that  It  was  no  way  diOionourablc  to  our  Saviour, 
that  there  were  feveral  things  more  explicitly  revealed  to  the 
apodles  afterwards,  than  was  done  during  his  perfonal  miniftry. 
Some  things  were  not  proper  to  be  openly  and  diftinQly  publifhed 
till  after  Chrift's  refurrcSion:  nor  were  his  difciples  fully  pre- 
pared for  receiving  them  before  that  time.  He  himfelf  told 
them  before  his  paflion,  that  there  were  fome  things  they  did 
not  know  then,  but  fliould  know  afterwards.  And  the  revela- 
tion publiflied  by  his  apoftles,  according  to  his  commiflion,  and 
under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  and  by  power  derived  from 
him,  was  as  truly  the  revdation  of  J^fus  Chrijly  as  St.  Paul  calls 
it,  as  that  which  he  delivered  himfelf  in  the  days  of  his  perfonal 
miniftry;  nor  did  it  really  differ  from  it  in  any  article,  but  more 
fully  explained  feveral  things,  than  was  feafonable,  or  could  be 
conveniently  done,  before.  So  that  Chrift  was  faithful  to  the 
commiflion  he  had  received,  and  the  whole  was  conduced  with 
^mirable  wifdom,  and  condefcending  goodnefs. 

Notwith (landing  the  fair  acknowledgment  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
bad  made  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gofpels  which  are  now  in  our 
hands,  he  hath  thrown  out  feveral  hints  which  are  plainly  de« 
figned  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  them.     Thus  he  talks  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  Gofpels  which  were  compofed  in  the  firft  ages, 
he  thinks,  no  Ufs  thanforty-^znA.  aflcs,  ••  If  the  gofpels  received 
••  into  the  canon  are  favourable  to  the  orthodox  belief,  how  do 
••  we  know  that  the  other  gofpels  were  exaftly  conformable  to 
••  thefe?"     He  talks,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  had  done  before  him,  as  if 
V  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gofpels  depended  on  the  council 
"  of  Laodicea,  which  admitted  four,  and  rejcfted  the  reft:**  and 
adds,  ••  that  every  church  judged  of  the  infpiration  of  authors, 
•*  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books ;  and  thofe  boobs  were  ca- 
nonized, in  which  every  particular  church  found  the  greateft 
conformity  with  their  own  fentiments*.**     But  this  is  very 
unfairly  reprefented.     There   is  nothing  capable  of  a  clearer 
proof,  than  that  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  churchei 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity,  in  re- 
ceiving the  four  Gofpels,  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  St.  Paul's 
Epiftles :  and  that  the  fpurious  gofpels  he  fpeaks  of  were  never 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ir.  p.  4041 40i« . 
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generally  received  in  the  Chriftian  church  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity :  and  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  very  careful  and 
fcrupulous  not  to  receive  any  btoks  into  the  facred  canon,  but 
thofc  of  whofe  authority  they  had  fufiicient  proofs.  Nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd,  and  more  contrary  to  plain  undeniable  fad, 
ihan  to  pretend  that  the  facred  books  of  the  New  Tcflament 
were  not  looked  upon  as  authentic  and  divine  before  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  which  was  not  held  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  were  not  firft  made  fo  by  that  council, 
which  only  declared  what  had  been  long  before  received  as  of 
divine  authority  in  the  Chriilian  church.  1  need  not  fay  any 
more  upon  this  fubjc£t  in  this  place,  but  ihall  refer  to  the  fourth 
Letter  of  the  firft  volume,  which  contains  fome  account  of  To- 
land's  Amyntory  and  the  anfwers  that  were  made  to  it.  To 
which  may  be  added,  what  I  have  onered  in  the  RcJlcRions  on 
Lord  Bolingbrokt  s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  oj  Hijiory^  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  original  facred  records  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  his  Lordlhip  hath  farther  obferved,  that 
^'  in  other  hiftorians,  if  the  paiTages  which  we  deem  genuine 
*'  fliculd  be  fpurious,  if  others  fhould  be  corrupted  or  interpo- 
**  lated,  and  if  the  authors  fnculd  have  purpofcly  or  through  de- 
ception difguifod  the  truth,  or  advanced  untrutii,  no  great  hurt 
couid  be  done :"  but  that  "  in  the  Scripture,  befides  all  the 
•^  other  circumftanccs  ncceflary  to  conftitute  hiftorical  probabi- 
lity, it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenor  of  facis  and  doftrines  be 
trucj  the  Icaft  error  is  of  confequence."    He  produces  twoin- 
ftanccs  to  prove  it,  neither  of  which  relate  to  any  Scripture  ei- 
prelhons  at  all. —  And  then  he  adds,  that  "  wl»en  we  meet  with 
**  any  record  cited  In  hiftcry,  we  accept  the  hiftorical  proof,  and 
**  content  ourLlves  with  it,  of  how  many  copies  foever  it  be  tiic 
**  copy.     But  this  proof  would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  a$ 
•*  Mr.  Locke  obfcrves,  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  an  attcfted  copf 
•'  of  the  record."     And  he  thinks,  rhat  **  if  fuch  a  precaution 
*'  be  neccfTary  in  matters  of  private  property,  much  more  is  it 
*'  nee.  iTary  that  we  receive  nothing  for  the  word  of  God,  that  is 
**  not  fufliciently  attcfted  to  be  fo."     He  takes  notice  of  what 
the  reverend  Dr.  Conybeare,  late  Lord  Bifliop  of  Briftol,  h^s 

faid  in  anfwer  to  this  5  of  whom  he  fpcaks  with  a  rcfpcft  wbiA 
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is  extremely  juft,  but  which,  confidcrmg  his  ufual  manner  of 
treating  the  Chriilian  divines,  could  fcaice  liave  been  expc£l;ed 
from  him/tOA'ards  one  who  had  diftinguifiied  himfcif  in  defend- 
ing the  Chriflian  caufe.  The  anfvver  of  Dr.  Conybcare  which 
he  refers  to  is  this:  "  That  the  ground  of  this  proceeding. in  ci- 
**  vil  caufes  fcems  to  be,  that  the  original  record,  or  an  attefted 
•^  copy,  is  cnpahle  of  being  produced  -,  and  that  therefore  to  offer 
**  any  diftant  proof  might  look  as  if  feme  art  were  intended  to 

•  "  corrupt  matters,  and  difguife  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
•*  nature  of  things  poflible  to  produce  the  originnls  or  attcfted 
•*  copies  of  the  iScriptures."  This  appeareth  to  me  to  be  a  good 
obfcrvation.  But  his  Lordfhip  is  not  fatisficd  with  it.  lie  an- 
fwvrs,  that  "  the  reafon  why  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  refufcd  in 
•*  proof,  is  not  folely  becaufe  tlie  original  or  an  attcfted  copy  may 
•*  be  had,  but  becaufe  the  proof  would  be  too  diftant  whether  the;'' 
**  could  be  had  or  no." — And  he  thinks  "  if  the  rule  be  thought 
**  reafonable  in  the  one  cafe,  it  cannot  be  thought,  without  ab- 

.  •*  furdity,  unreafonable  in  the  other. — However  it  happens,  the 
•*  want  of  an  original  or  of  an  attefted  copy  is  a  want  of  proof*." 
But  it  is  not  the  want  of  any  proof  that  can  be  reafonably  defir- 
cd,  or  that  is  poffible  to  be  had,  or  thnt  is  necefTary  in  any  cafes 
of  the  like  kind.  By  the  confent  of  all  mankind,  there  may  be 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  ancient  writings 
to  convince  any  reafonable  perfon,  though  ncitl;cr  the  origi- 
nals, nor  any  attefted  copies  of  the  originals,  be  now  remain- 
ing f.     And  the  man  would  only  render  himfelf  ridiculous  tliat 

fliould 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  274. 

f  How  long  the  origir>als  of  the  lipr-ftolic  waitings  continued  in  the 
churches,  we  c^innot  take  upon  us  certainly  to  tlettrnnne.  Wlivihcr  tliC 
noted  paiTage  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  fpcu!;s  of  thr-  aitthsrt'ux  litercv  «;•&/! 
tohrum  as  ftill  read  in  the  apoftolical  churches,  ichitcih  t..  tlie  O'Iginal  m:i5:u- 
(cripts  of  the  apoftolic  writings,  or  not,  about  which  the  learned  are  not 
agreed,  it  is  very  poffible,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that  fonic  of  the  origi- 
nals might  have  continued  to  that  time.  And  conGdcilng  how  long  pieces 
of  that  kind  may  be  prcferved,  we  are  not  removed  at  fo  vaft  a  diilancc  from 
the  originals  as  may  appear  atfirft  view.  In  the  year  1715,  v/hen  Cardinal 
Ximenes  fet  forward  the  Complutcnfian  edition  of  the  Sciiptures.  th<?re  were 
ibmc  manufcripis  made  ufc  of  which  wltc  looked  upon  to  be  then  tw/lvvi 
hundred  years  old.  The  famous  Alexandrian  mar.ui'crip:  prefcntcd  by  Cy- 
lilius  Lucaris  to  our  King  Charles  I.  though  learned  m^n  arc  not  quite  ?^x'c<X 
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ibould  rejeft  them  as  unwonhy  of  credit,  and  give  no  other  rca- 
fon  for  rejecting:  th  *m,  but  the  want  of  fuch  originals  or  atteft« 
cd  copies.  And  why  fiiould  a  condition  be  infifted  on  as  neceC* 
iary  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  which  would  be  accountc  1 
abiurd  to  the  lail  degree,  it  infilled  on  with  regard  to  any  other 
ancient  writings  whatloever?  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
when  great  numbers  of  copies  are  taken  from  an  original,  and 
got  into  many  hands,  and  difperfed  ino  various  parts,  by  com- 
paring thefe  copies  there  arifes  a  (Ironger  proof  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  fatisfy  a  reafonable  perfon,  that  thofe  writings  have  not 
Veen  materially  corrupted  or  falfined,  tlian  if  there  were  only 
one  fitigic  copy  remaining,  though  it  (hould  be  attcftcd  by  a  liv- 
ing witnefi  to  have  been  f.iithfully  copied  and  compared  with 
ihe  origin.;! ;  which  yet  by  the  .iuthoT*s  own  acknowledgment 
woulJ  be  futEcient  in  a  court  of  judicature.  It  is  manifeft,  that 
there  would  be  more  room  to  fufpcct  a  fraud  or  impofition  in 
this  cafe  th.m  in  the  other.  As  to  whut  he  alleges,  that  it  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  guard  againft  any  mifcakes  in  the 
word  of  GckI  than  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  matters  of  private 
propevtv,  and  that  therefore  as  great  or  even  greater  precautions 
aro  nccciBrv  with  re*:ard  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  it  muft 
be  ac*MunvleJc«^iU  that  if  the  icvelaticn  were  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  cortv.ltvl  in  a  fncie  prec^:"e  pc'r.t,  as  oitoa  is  the  cafe  Oi  a 
%le*'d  to  Ivr  pn^.iuccd  in  cviilcrce  in  z  court  of  judicature,  where 
a  i'uv^ie  rxprciiion  or  cbulc  rr.^y  doicrnilp.e  the  whole,  and  gain 
or  K^iV  the  iWaiV,  there  micht  be  feme  pretence  for  infiRing  on 
tho  ihiv'icrt  nicety  of  proofs,  even  as  tc  ?M  the  feveral  particular 
tl.iulos  ,^:^1  t'oims  of  cxpreflion,  becaufe  a  finglc  miftakc  might 
K*  ol  ihi"  Nvorll  conuqwncc,  and  defeat  the  defign  of  the  whole. 
lh:t  it  is  nuiufi  ll  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  jevcla- 

•Umk  itN  ap,e,  i«  uQlverfaMV  allowed  to  be  cf  very  high  antiquity.  Dr.  Grabc 
0\iuk^  it  micht  Ua\c  Ktn  written  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Oiht  ^^•  -s  Pr.  MilU  furp^^fr  it  wa?  not  written  till  near  the  cad  of  the  fifth 
crnhiiv.  H  \»*e  lakt  the  Utter  ci^arutation,  it  mav  tiarly  be  fcppofed,  that 
ihiif  ut'ic  4t  iKii  time,  tvc.  at  the  dole  of  the  fifih  century,  copies  two  or 
huudM-il  >vJi^  «*^d:  and  il'ihc  Aiexcndiiao  nunu(cript  was  copied  from  one 
vt  ^l^^^  l.»it.  \vh.»  h  i>  po  urreil*;>r.aWe  fuppojirioo,  this  will  bring  us  to  the 
^|M  01  l,*ticr  cud  ofihe  feccr."i  century,  when  probably  the  very  originals, 
^^Miitl  tjcvcial  c«H^tt  ^^<&  ^^  ^^  originals,  were  in  btics- 
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tion  contained  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  The  doftrines  thore  taught, 
the  precepts  there  injoined,  the  promifes  there  made,  the  import* 
ant  fafts  there  related,  arc  fo  often  repeated  and  referred  to,  and 
placed  in  fuch  various  lights,  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  general 
corruption,  which  could  not  have  been  effefled,  could  defeat  the 
d^fign  for  which  that  revelation  was  given.  If  a  particular  paf« 
fage  was  altered  or  interpolated,  fiill  there  would  be  many  others  ' 
to  preferve  to  us  the  fubftance  of  that  revelation,  and  to  prevent, 
the  wrong  ufc  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  made  of  fuch  a  paf^ 
fage.  There  is  not  therefore  fo  fcfupulous  a  nicety  and  exaS- ' 
nefs  reqwired  in  this  cafe  as  in  the  other.  The  divine  wifdom 
hath  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  revelation  was  originally  contained  in 
fcveral  writings,  publilhed  by  different  perfons,  and  copies  taken 
of  them  at  different  times,  all  confirming  one  another,  and  which 
render  a  general  corruption  of  that  revelation  impra3icable« 
The  account  of  the  fafts  there  given  is  not  confined  to  one  book, 
Bor  are  the  articles  of  religion  there  mentioned  merely  mentioned 
once  for  all,  or  drawn  up  in  one  form  or  fyftcm  ;  hut  the  fafts  arc 
fo  often  referred  to,  and  the  articles  or  doftrines  fo  often  repeat- 
ed, and  delivered  on  fo  many  different  occafions,  that  no  miflakes 
in  particular  paffages,  or  in  a  particular  copy  or  copies,  could 
deftroy  the  intent  or  ufc  of  the  original  revelation. 

It  is  with  the  fame  view  of  weakening  and  invalidating  the 
evidence  of  Chriftianity,  that  his  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  obferve 
what  hath  been  often  urged  by  others  of  the  deiflical  writers 
before  him,  that  *•  the  external  evidence  of  the  Chriftian  revela-' 
♦*  tion  is  dirainifhed  by  time.'*  This  he  reprefents  as  •*  fo  evi- 
••  dent  that  no  divines  would  be  fo  ridiculous  as  to  deny  it*.'* 
And  after  feeming  to  grant,  in  a  pafTage  cited  above,  that  the 
proof  of  Chriftianity,  by  miracles,  was  fufficient  for  the  conviflion 
of  all  t  ho  few  ho  hoard  the  publication  of  this  doftrine,  and  faw 
the  confirmation  of  it,  he  adds,  that  "  this  proof  became  in  a  little 
"  time  traditional  and  hiftorical :  and  we  might  be  allowed  to 
**  wonder  how  the  effeft  of  it  continued  and  increafed  too,  as 
"  the  force  of  it  diminifhed,  if  the  reafons  of  this  phacnomenon 
"were  not  obvious  inhi(lory+."  As  he  has  not  thought  fit 
tp  mention  thofc  reafons,  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  them.     But 

*  jyolinfibroke's  Works^  yoL  ir.  p.  2691  »7o.  f  Ibid«  vol.  t.  p.  9X. 
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he  ought  not  to  have  rcprefented  it  as  a  thing  which  is  iiniverfally 
acknowledged,  that  the  external  evidence  of  Chridianity  is  di- 
minifhed  by  time.     The  abfurdity  of  that  maxim,   that  the  ccr« 
tainty  and  credibility  of  floral  evidence  is  continually  diminifh- 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time,  has  been  often  expofed; 
particularly  by  Mr.  Ditton  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Refurreftion, 
part  ii.  Tlic  evidence  of  Chriilianity  hath  in  fome  rcfpcfls  increaf- 
ed  inftead  of  being  diminiflicd,  fincc  the  firll  publication  of  it ;  ef- 
pecially  the  proofs  arifing  from  the  wonderful  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  contrary  to  all  human  appearance,  notwithllanding  the 
amazing  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with ;  and  from  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  many  remarkable  prediflions  which  they  that 
lived  in  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity  could  not  fee  the  completion 
of*.     To  talk  of  the  proofs  becoming  traditional  ^n  A  hiftorical 
may  pafs  with  thofe  that  govern  themfclves  by  founds,  as  if  the 
words  traditional  and  hijloyical^  and  doubtful  and   uncertain^ 
were  tprms  of  tHe  fame  fignification ;   when  every  one  knows 
that  many  fafts  come  to  us  by  tradition  and  hiftory  with  fuch  an 
evidence,  that  no  rcafonable  man  can  doubt  of  them  anymore 
than  of  what  he  hears  or  fees.     He  pronounceth  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  his  manner,  with  a  decifive  tone,  that  **  it  was  not  pofliblc, 
*'  that  traditions  derived  from  the  firft  and   through  the  moft 
•*  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,   fliould  convey  cither  fafts  or  doc- 
•*  trines  down  with  a  due  authenticity  and  prccifion,  unlcfs  a 
•*  continued  mirr^cle  had  fubfifted  to  alter  the  nature  of  things, 
**  and  to  produce  cffefls  repugnant  to  their  caufest.'*     This  is 
very  pofitively  determined  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it  but  his 
own  authority.     And  if  it  be  undcrftood  not  merely  of  faQs  or 
doftrines  delivered  down  by  oral  tradition,  which  for  the  moft 
part  cannot  be  much  depended  upon,  but  of  fafts  or  doftrines 
contained  in  the  facred  writings,  there  is  no  real  foundation  for 
this  afTertion.     We  have  proof  fufEcient  to  convince  any  reafon- 
«bie  pcrfon,  as  I  fliall  hereafter  fliew  J,  that  thofe  writings  were 
publiflied  in  the  firft  age  of  the  Chriftian   Church,  whilft  the 

*  This  is  fully  fhev/n  by  Mr.  Le  Moine  on  Miracles,  p.  252 — a8o. 
•|*  Ibid,  vol.iv.  p.  398. 
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apoftles^  and  their  immediate  companions,  the  firll  publilhcrs  of 
Chrifiianity,  were  yet  alive.    In  which  age,  if  any  liad  attempted 
to  corrupt  thofe  writings  in  the  accounts  of  doftrincs  and  faQs, 
fuch  an  attempt  muft  have  been  unavoidably  dctcfted  and  ex* 
pofed.     And  in  the  age  immediately  fucceeding,  thofe  writings 
became  fo  generally  difperfed  and  known,  fo  many  copies  of  theia 
were  taken,  and  fpread  through  different  countries,   they  were 
had  in  fuch  veneration  among  Chrillians,  and  fo  conftantly  read 
in  their  religious  affcmblics,  tiiat  a  general  corruption  of  them 
would    have  been  an  impoRihie  tilings     Nor  can  any  time  be 
fixed  upon  from  that  age  to  this,  in  which  fuch  a  general  corrup- 
tion of  them  could  have  beenaccomplifhed:  and  all  attempts  to 
prove  fucli  a  corruption  have  been  evidently  vain  and  ridiculous, 
and  have   turned  only  to  the  confuGon  of  thofe  who  have  prc- 
tenJcJ  it.     As  to  what  he  urges  about  the   falfe  apoftlcs   and 
teachers  in  ihe  firft  age,  and  their  high  preiewfions  to  revelations 
and  extraordinary  gifts,  and  the  many    feces  which  were  thca 
formed;  and  that  though  the  apoidles   oppofcd  them,  **  it  was 
*'  often  without  efTcft,   and  always  with  great  diiiiculty,  as  we 
•'  may  judge  by  that  which  St.  Paul  had  to  maintain  his  authority 
•*  in  t!:e  church  of  Corinth,  and  others*;"    this  is  fo  far  from 
diminiflung  the  original   evidence  of  ChriiHanity,  that  it  rallicr 
confirms  it.     Since  the  evidence  brought  for  the  true  Chriftiaa 
religion  by  the  apofiles  and  firft  publilhers  of  it,  muft  have  beca 
exceeding  ftrong  and  cogent,  and  their  authority,  which  had  no- 
thing bur  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  atteftations  given  to  their 
divine  million,  to  fupport  it,  muft  have  been  on  avery  folid  bafis, 
which  was  able  to  overcome  all   thofe  complicated  difiicuities, 
arifing  from  open  enemies   without,   Jews  and  heatl;cns,  and 
from  falfe  biethrtn  within,  and  the  fcandals  and  offences  of  the 
feveral  fe6ts  wljich  fprung  up  under  various  leaders,   fomc  of 
them  pcrfons  of  great  parts  and  fubtilty,  and  who  put  on  very 
fpecious  appearances.     Wiiat  firong  proofs  of  a  divine  original, 
and  what  a  mighty  energy  muft  have  accompanied  genuine  pri- 
mitive Chriftianiiy,  by  which  it  triumplied  overall  the  apparently 
infuperablc  difficuliies  and  oppofitions  of  all  kinds,  which  it  had 
to  encounter  with,  even  at  its  firft  appearance! 

« 
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The  propagation  and  eftabltfhment  of  Chriftianity,  takii^g  it  ia 
all  its  c ire um (lances,  is  indeed  a  mod  aftonifliing  event,  and  ha» 
been  always  juftly  regarded  as  furnlfliing  an  argument  of  great 
weight  to  prove  it^  divine  original,  and  the  truth  of  the  extraor- 
dinary fa6ls  and  atteilations  by  which  it  was  confirmed.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  therefore  has  done  what  he 
could  to  take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  account  for 
the  fpreading  of  Chriftianity  without  any  thing  extraordinary 
oi'  fupernatural  in  the  cafe.  To  this  purpofe  he  obfervcs,  that 
"  indulgence  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  gain 
"  both,  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  apoftolical  condud  from 
*•  the  firft  preaching  of  the  Gofpel :  and  that  by  fuch  prudent 
•*  condu6l  the  Gofpel  was  fucceflively  propagated,  and  converts 
"  flocked  apace  into  the  pale  of  Chriftianity  from  thefe  different 
**  and  oppofite  quarters*."  He  treats  this,  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  political  condufl  in  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apoftles,  in  which 
they  deviated  from  the  original  plan  laid  down  by  our  Saviour 
himfelf.  But  this  is  a  great  miftake.  The  taking  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  into  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  uniting  them  both  into 
one  body,  was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Chriftianity,  which 
was  evidently  defigned  by  the  great  Author  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, in  accomplifhment  of  the  glorious  fcheme  formed  by  the 
divine  v/ifdom  from  the  beginning,  and  which  had  been  clear- 
ly pointed  out  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  But  fo  far  was  the 
indulgence  (hewn  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them 
into  the  Chriftian  Church  along  with  the  Jews,  from  helping  to 
bring  the  Jews  into  it,  that  it  was  one  of  the  grcateft  obftacles 
to  their  entering  into  the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  and  raifcd  in 
them  ftrong  prejudices  againft  it,  which  had  fo  far  po(re(red 
the  minds  even  of  the  apoftles,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty^ 
and  by  degrees,  that  they  themfcl vcs  were  brought  to  embrace 
this  part  of  the  Chriftian  fcheme.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
St.  Paul,  v/ho  had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Gamaliel,  and 
in  the  ftrifteft  Pharifaical  notions,  for  which  he  was  extremely 
zealous,  would  of  himfelf  have  ever  formed  fuch  a  fcheme,  in 
oppofition  to  all  his  prejudices,  if  it  had  not  been,  as  he  himfelf 
affirms,  communicated  to   him  by  a  divine  revelation,  which 

•  BoUngbrokc's  Worl^,  vol.  ir.  p.  316. 
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came  to  him  with  an  evidence  that  abfolutely  convinced  him» 
and  overpowered  all  his  prejudices. 

With  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  the  taking  them  into  the  Chrif* 
tian  Church  was  only  an  admitting  them  into  the  body  of  thofc 
who  profefTcd  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. And  what  was  there  in  this  to  aiilure  or  engage  then^ 
to  forfakc  their  ancient  religion,  and  thofe  fuperftitions  and 
idolatries  to  which  they  were  fo  ftrongly  addifted  ?  To  tell  the 
Jews,  that  they  Oiould  form  one  Church  with  the  Gentiles,  whom 
they  looked  upon  with  difdain,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
privilege  :  and  to  tell  the  Gentiles,  that  they  fliould  form  one 
Church  with  the  Jews,  for  whofc  religion  and  nation^  his  Lord- 
fhip  obferves,  that  they  had  a  contempt  and  averfion  :  and  that 
they  fhould  with  them  be  reckoned  among  the  difciples  of  a  cru- 
cified Jcfus,  i,  e.  of  a  Jew  that  had  been  put  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  by  the  heads  of  his  own  nation,  and  whom 
they  were  to  acknowledge  for  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord ; 
could  this  poflibly  have  been  an  inducement  either  to  Jews  or 
Gentiles  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  which  was  fo  oppofite  to  the 
prejudices  of  both,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confpicuous  evi* 
dences  of  a  divine  atteilation  accompanying  it  ? 

Another  way  he  takes  of  accounting  for  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  is  this  :  that  "  no  ages  nor  countries  could  be  more 
••  prepared  to  adopt  every  theological  and  metaphyfical  notion, 
**  even  the  moft  extravagant  and  leaft  intelligible,  than  that 
*•  wherein  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  publiflied  and  propa- 
••  gated  *.'*  And  he  frequently  intimates,  that  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophy,  efpccially  the  Platonic,  had  greatly  helped  forward  the 
fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  If  this  had  been  the  cafe,  one 
would  have  expcSed,  that  the  chief  harveft  of  converts  to  Chrif- 
tianity, at  its  firft  appearance,  would  have  been  among  the  phi- 
lofophers  and  metaphyficians,  and  thofe  who  were  bred  up  in 
their  fchools.  But  it  is  evident  the  faft  was  otherwife.  No 
perfons  were  more  generally  averfe  to  the  Chriftian  fcheme, 
than  the  feveral  fefts  of  philofophers  in  the  heathen  world, 
who  oppofed  it  with  all  the  learning  and  fubtilty  they  were  maf- 
ters  of.     And  indeed  it  was  in  fome  of  its  fundamental  prin- 

♦  BoliDghrokc'i Works,  Yol.ir.  p.  337. 
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was  there  an  age  more  immerfed  in  vie?,  and  allnnanncr  of  wick- 
cdncfs.  The  pifture  St.  Pan!  draws  ol  it,  Rom.  i.  21.  32.  (hock- 
ing as  it  fecms  to  be,  is  a  \cz^-  juft  reprcfentation  of  the  general 
flate  of  the  heaihen  world.  Bu:  in  proportion  as  the  gofpd 
prevailed,  manv  myriads  werj  turmifrom  idols  to Jerve  thtli' 
xnng  arA  trut  Gci^  br^-'U^':;  from  the  moll  (lupid  idolatry  to  the 
pure  adoration  rf  :r.e  De.:y,  ar.d  fn^m  the  moft  abominable  vices 
to  th e  pnft  !cc  c :  v  :r  -j t  at.  i  r ijc':: e ou fnefs .  He  h i m  fe  1  f  ac kr.c w- 
!edc'*<.  tba:  '*  cu:  Savrur  at  h:?  c  "n:ir.g  tourid  the  whole  world  in 
"  i  fi^re  vf  err::  c^r.Ci-r.ir^  :hc  £rl't  principle  of  natural  religica, 
•"  5:r.  \z<  \:r.\\\  i-i  r'^r^ir.r*  vf  God,  though  not  of  abfolute 
••  liTLri:""*;  *-£  :r-i:  ;>:  irrei-'iri:  of  Chrtfiiani'v  has  contri- 
*'  'r  ..:ii  :.-  it'zrr*  <•.'.;  t  ir.i  :J:!.:tr;  *.'  And  he  obfcrvcs 
tri:  •*  Ej^.Vr.J.*,  i::  ir?  £:::  'r>  >  c:  hi;  ev2r.gelical  preparation, 
"    r^r   i.-.  jr.  1  !.*-;  Ji:/.*^--  j:  ^rf.ird  lavs  and  cuAjms,  con- 

•  :ri:f  .--.■':•.  :.-  :""?  .1*  . :  :•*:-::  :::  il:  J-;-:?';  and  couniries,  for  a 
•"  ".jr-.  r>o  ■r.-.:T::\r.  :    L".iw  :-  ."^vcri.  :r.llanv:e?,  how  fuch  laws 

•  !-•:  .'«£.'C>  if  :"'r."^  livc   'rccri  rc!\.?nied  by  the  Gofpcl+Z* 
:•!.  .:.wr*  -  :c.cj  .r.,L-vri  .:  :' e  :iv..:>  :>-erc  were  afcong  the  Ciirif- 

-. -^  ■■  r  ^  •  ■•   :'-:    i-*-  .Vt   rvTrcvcs  them;  but  it  is 

_.   .   .  ;  :»...^  — .        -.  '  -.^  .  •  ./-_;    N«;"-."  l\:i:jn^.ei:t,   that  wen- 

-  ■  '     -w  :>%.•:."=' '      '*     -  •  ■■■--'  •'-'"■  '••'- --il'-i  i»  ihe  religion 
.        - ^        ...  -         T  .i  7.  .-:-:•'*  Christians  were,  takirg 

^ „  .     —    i   -        i  i- i  v:.^..;  "US  body  of  men  that 

'^■■■~  ■'  -'  .' 

A  •  1  .^   -c*'.  fv-.rr»i:i!r;cs  the  ancient 


.i  :    *    ■ 


•.:  ,.  "    ^    .•:  :  ■:r.:  r-U-,  coir.pldin  of  the  cor- 


•t     ■•*\ 

k  -.         -     • 


*     .'• 


■-l:  i.-c  r*:'-^:rsj  amonor  tlicm,  as  Cy- 
•  .  .  vC.i.v  :r.  his  book  Dc  Lapfis, 
.-  -:  -.::  VM"*.   jt'C:*  rcicis  to,  yet  it  ap- 

•  ;  ^:  r  wriircs  thjt  the  bodyofihe 
X."   \    ,'..'w.::C.i:ihcd  by  the  purity  cf 

•  ".  .'  ;:  r\--;ir.s.     0:ie  of  the  topics 
*                        ....    •  :.i^  :  '.vr::::';^s  avjainft  the  heathens 

^    .i  s.'   -  .1.-  '.^v.  15  ihe  mighty  change  that 

.        .  K  1  -1  -jt  -..'.vTS  ot  thofe  who  embraced  it. 
♦     •  ».  " 

■    N  \%  >\.%  ••-•'•  '^  r^  *-•.'•  "f  ^*^*d«  vol.  V.  p.  roo. 
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And  though  his  Lord(hip  banters  La€Fantius  for  the  challen^^c 
he  makes,  in  a  paffage  to  which  Dr.  Clarke-refers,  yet  this  I  think 
may  be  plainly  concluded  from  it,  that  the  goodeffefls  wrought 
by  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  rcforitiingthofc  who  were  converted 
to  it,  were  fo  manifeft,  that  their  adverfaries  themfelves  were  not 
able  to  deny  it.     And  accordingly  we  have  exprefs  teftimonics 
of  pagan  writers  to  this  purpofe.     That  of  Pliny  is  very  remark- 
able, and  well  known.     And  even  Julidin,  notwiihflanding  all. 
his  prejudices,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Arfacias,  recommends  the  purity 
<ind  charity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  priefts,  to  the  imitation 
of  the  Pagans,  and   reprefents  it  as  one    caufe   of  the  progrefs 
Chriftianity  had  made  :  though  no  doubt  ihey  were  then  dege- 
nerated from  what  they   had  been  in  the  firft  ages.     As  to  the 
prefent   flate  of  the   Chriftian  world,  his    Lordfl)ip  thinks,  "  it 
•*  will  not   be  faid,  that  luxury  and  debauchery  have  been  rc- 
**  drained  by  Chriftianity.     Where  is  the  court  or  city  in  which 
••  Chriftianity  is  profefTed,  to  which  that  phrafe  might   not  be 
•*  applied,   Daphnicis  moribus  viverc  ?'*    But  there  needs  little 
obfcrvation  to  convince  us,  that  the  corruption  and  difTolutenefs 
he  rpeaks  of  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  ihofe   who  have  little 
raoTt.  of  Chriftianity  than  the  name,  and  who  are  in  reality  in- 
different to  all   religion*     And  if  the  rcftraints  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  were  removed,  the  corruption  would  certainly  be  much 
greater  and  more  general  than  it  is.    Many  thoufands,  who  would 
otherwife  be  very  corrupt  and  diffblute,  arc  engaged  by  the  mo- 
tives and  precepts  of  Chriftianity  to  lead  a  fober,  righteous,  and 
godly  life.     A  real  Chriftian  walking  according  to  the  rules  of 
the    Gofpel,   and   I    doubt  not  that,   notwithftanding  the  cor- 
ruption complained  of,  there  are  ftill  great    numbers  of  fuch, 
forms  a  far  more  complete  and  excellent  charaflcr  for  virtue, 
taken  in  its  juft  extent,  as  comprehending  rational  piety  and 
devotion,  an   extenfive  benevolence,  and  exemplary  purity  of 
fnanners,  than   is  to  be  found  among  the  moll  admired  Pagans. 
And  indeed  Chriftians  are  taught  to  keep  themfelves  pure  from 
fevcral  praflices  which  the  heathens  fcarce  looked  upon  to  be 
ady  crimes  at  all.     As  to  what   he  mentions  of  the  cruel  wars, 
fer/ecutions,  and  majfacres,  among  Chriftians,   he  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges, that   no  part  of  this  ought  to  be  afcribcd  to  thd 
VOL  Hi  P  Go/peU 
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Go/pel^  nor  can  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it  *.  The  moft 
cffeftual  way  therefore  of  promoting  real  piety,  virtue,  and  cha- 
rity, would  be  to  endeavour  to  engage  men  to  a  clofer  adherence 
to  the  do£irines  and  laws  of  Chriftianity,  and,  inftead  of  fetting 
them  loofc  from  its  facred  rcftraints,  to  enforce  its  important 
motives  upon  their  hearts  and  confciences. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  LordQiip 
hath  offered  againft  the  Chriftian  revelation,  drav/^n  from  its  not 
havintrbeen  univerfally  publiihed  in  all  nations  and  ageit.  The 
chief  force  of  what  he  hath  urged  depends  upon  this  fiippofitioD, 
that,  according  to  thegofpel,  all  thofe  fhouldbe  damned,  that  do 
not  believe  in  Clirift,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  him  or  not, 
damncdy  as  he  exprelles  it,  even  in  their  involuntary  ignorance  \; 
which  is  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  St.  PauKs  reafoning 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  The  decla- 
rations made  in  the  gofpcl  of  the  necefuiy  of  believing  in  Chrill, 
and  the  punifhment  of  thofc  who  do  not  believe,  plainly  relate 
♦o  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
Chriftian  revelation.  1  fliall  only  farther  obfcrve,  that  whereas 
it  has  been  often  urged  by  the  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  that 
it  appears  from  the  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure,  that  God 
may,  in  a  confiftence  with  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  grant  to 
fome  men  and  fome  nations  much  greater  helps  and  means  for 
knowledge  and  moral  improvement  than  to  others,  our  author 
hath  no  way  of  avoiding  this,  but  by  boldly  alfcrting,  in  contra- 
diflion  to  manifeft  faft  apd  experience,  that  all  men  have  the Jame 
means  ^;  which  is  akin  to  another  extraordinary  afTcrtion  of 
his,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  bejujlly  Jaidj  that 
the  law  of  nature  was  imperfectly  known^:  though  he  himfelf 
frequently  reprcfents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  as  having  beeq 
ignorant  for  many  ages  together  of  what  he  owns  to  be  tlie  gr«t 
fundamental  principle  of  that  law.  And  it  is  to  be  obfcrved, 
that  after  having  faid/in  the  pafTage  juft  now  referred  .to,  that  all 
men  have  the  fame  means,  he  foon  after  declares,  that  **  they 
•'  Ihall  be  accountable  for  no  more  than  they  had  capacities  of 

•  Bolingbroke's  VS^orks,  ▼ol.  v.  p.  264. 
f  Conccniing  tliis  Gbje(ftion,  fee  die  firfl  volume,  p.  20. 
$  Boliugbrokc's  Worb«,  toI.  t.  p.  295.      §  lb.  p.  294*      B  ^^'  P«.^*« 
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^*  means  of  knowing:*'  which  plainly  fuppofes  that  they  all 
have  not  the  fame  moans  and  advantages,  but  that  there  will  not 
be  as  much  required  of  thofe  who  had  lefs  advantages,  as  of  thofe 
vho  had  greater ;  which  the  friends  of  the  Chriitian  revelation 
will  readily  allow. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  letter  with  mentioning  a  paffage,  which 
is  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author  to  expofc  Chriftianity. 
Heobfervcs,  that  •'  natural  law  is  founded  in  reafon;  but  Ciirif- 
**  tianity  is  founded  in  faith;  and  faith  proceeds  from  grace; 
.**  and  whether  a  man  (hall  have  grace  or  no,  depends  not  on 
•*  bini*."  This  is  a  way  of  talking  ufual  with  thofe  who  laugh 
.bo^h  at  faith  and  grace.  His  Lt)rd(hip  is  plcafed  on  fome  other 
occafions  to  make  mention  of  divine  grace;  but  always  in  a  way 
of  ridicule.  The  notion  of  divine  affiftancc  has  nothing  i':i  it 
-out  what  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  to  the  fentiments  of  fomc 
of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.  And  he  himfelfi  even 
where  he  treats  it  as  a  vain  and  groundiefs  notion,  yet  thinks  fit 
to  own,  that  our  not  being  able  to  explain  how  it  operates,  is 
Jio  juft  objeflion  againll  it;  and  that  a  welUattellcd  revelation  is 
a  fufficicnt  ground  for  believing  that  fuch  a  thing  there  ixst; 
And  to  our  unfpeakable  fatibfaftion  we  are  affured  by  the  Chrif- 
lian  revelation,  that  God  is  ready  on  his  part  to  communicate 
his  gracious  aids  to  thofe  that  humbly  applv  to  him  fop  them, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  diligent  in  the  ufe  of  their  own  endea- 
vours. This  writer  here  fuppofes  faith  to  be  oppofed  to  reafon  ; 
and  that  Chriftianity  is  not  founded  on  reafon,  but  on  faith  as 
oppofed  to  it.  But  faith,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  always  fup- 
pofes that  there  is  a  good  reafon  for  believing.  We  are  not  to 
beHeve  without  reafon,  nor  again  It  it.  Chriftianity  is  found^'^d 
on  rational  evidence.  The  proof  of  the  Chriftian  law,  arifin^* 
both  from  the  external  evidences  and  atteftations  given  to  it^ 
.and  from  the  internal  charaflers  of  goodnefs  and  purity,  and  the 
■excellent  tendency  of  the  whole,  is  fuch  as  is  proper  to  convince 
the  reafon  and  judgment:  and  it  has  a6tually  had  that  effV^ 
Upon  many  of  the  ableft  perfons  in  all  ages,  ever  (ince  it  was  firll 
|iromulgated. 

» 

♦  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  toI.t.  p.  93.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  42S. 
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OhjrSions  againfl  the  Laws  and  DoQrines  of  Chriftianity  eott* 
Jidered — The  Scripture  Precepts  not  delivered  in  a  formal  Code  " 
or  SyfieTiiy  hut  in  a  Way  that  is  really  more  ufeful;  and  they 
comprehend  all  the  Duties  of  Morality — Concerning  our  Sa- 
viour's Precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount — The  Gofpel-Law 
with  refpeB  to  Polygamy  and  Divorces  not  contrary  to  Rea- 
fan  and  Nature,  but  wife  and  excellent — The  Chrijhan  Dec*' 
trine  of  a  Mediator^  and  of  our  Redemption  by  the  Blood  tf 
Chrifi,  vindicated  againjl  his  injurious  Reprefentation  ofit-^ 
It  gives  worthy  Ideas  of  God,  andfhews  the  divine  PerfeQions 
in  their  proper  Harmony — It  is  full  of  Comfort  to  good  Meit, 
but  gives  no  Encouragement  to  the  obflinately  wicked  and  pre- 
fumptuous — It  is  not  contrary  to  Reafon,  though  it  could  not 
have  been  dijcovered  by  it — This  DoBrine  not  owing  to  tkt 
Pride  of  the  human  Heart — Traces  of  the  DoQrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  founds  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  all  the 
Ancient  theijhcal  Philofophers. 

SIR, 

HAVING  in  my  laft  Letter  confidered  what  Lord  Boling* 
broke  hath  offered  with  regard  to  the  Chriftian  revela- 
tion in  general^  and  its  evidences,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his 
objcfticns  againfl  the  laws  and  dottrines  of  Chriftianity. 

With  refpcd  to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  he  obferves,  that 
**  Chrift  did  not  reveal  an  entire  body  of  ethics — That  the  gofpei 
'*  docs  not  contain  a  code  reaching  to  all  the  duties  of  life — That 
•*  moral  obligations  are  only  occafionally  recommended — Ani 
••  lliat  if  all  the  precepts  fcaucred  about  through  the  whole  New 
•*  Teftament  were  coUeflcd  and  put  together  in  the  very  words 
•*  of  the  facrcd  writers,  they  would  compofe  a  very  fhort  as  well 
^'  as  unconnctted  fyftcm  of  ethics:  and  that  a  fyftem  thus  col- 
••  kttcd  from  the  writings  of  heathen  moralifts  would  be  more 
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••  full,  more  entire,  and  coherent*."  But  it  mull  be  confidered, 
that  the  New  Teftament  fuppofes  and  confirms  the  authority  of 
the  Old.  And  out  of  both  together  might  be  compiled  a  much 
more  complete  body  of  ethics,  than  out  of  all  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  and  moralifts,  which  would  be  found  de- 
fcftive  in  fome  duties  of  great  confcqucnce,  as  was  obfervcd 
before,  letter  XXVII.  p.  58,  &c.  They  are  not  indeed  delivered 
in  a  philofophical  way,  and  Lord  Bolinbgroke  himfelf  owns,  that 
••  this  does  not  take  off  from  the  dignity,  the  authority,  or  the 
"utility,  even  in  moral  doftrines,  of  revealed  religion. — Since 
'*  revelation  was  not  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reafonablenefs 
•*  of  morality — by  arguments  drawn  from  the  reafon  of  things — 
♦*  but  to  enforce  the  pra3ice  of  it  by  a  fuperior  authority  t." 
They  are  urged  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  his  laws.  They  are 
not  wrought  up  into  a  formal  code,  and  delivered  merely  once  for 
all  in  a  fyftem :  but  they  are  delivered  in  various  ways,  and  on 
different  occafions,  often  in  plain  and  exprefs  precepts,  at  other 
times  by  allufions,  parables,  and  comparifons,  recommended  by 
excellent  examples,  and  enforced  by  motives  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, by  divine  promifes  and  threatcnings.  And  what  (hews 
their  great  ufefulnefs  and  excellence,  though  they  feem  to  be 
delivered  occafionally,  yet  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  not  one  duty  of 
confequence  is  omitted  in  the  holy  fcriptures.  AH  the  duties 
of  morality  are  there  frequently  repeated  and  inculcated,  and 
varioufly  enforced. 

His  Lordfhip  owns,  that  "  our  Saviour's  fermon  on  the  mount 
*•  contains,  no  doubt,  many  excellent  precepts  of  morality.** 
And  if  fome  of  them  feem  too  fublime,  he  thinks  the  fame  reafon 
may  be  given  for  them  that  Tully  gives  for  the  fevercr  dottrines 
of  the  Stoics.  That '*  men  will  always  flop  (hoit  of  that  pitch 
**  of  virtue  which  is  propofed  in  them ;  and  it  is  therefore  right 
•'  to  carry  the  notions  of  it  as  high  as  poffiblc,'^  p.  298,  299. 
Some  have  obje£led  it  as  an  inflance  of  our  Saviour's  carrying 
things  to  an  exceflive  rigour,  that  he  not  only  forbids  murder^ 
but  the  being  angry  without  a  caufe:  and  not  only  prohibits  tiic 
grofs  aftof  arfw//^ry,  but  hath  declared,  that  whqfoevsr  looktth  on 
H  woman,  to  lufl  after  her,  hath  alrsaJy  committed  adultery  witk 

•  9olms|)Coke'8  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  197.  f  Ibid. 
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Jter  in  his  heart-  M4t.  v.  28.  But  his  Lord  (hip  acknowledgcth, 
that  the  law  which  forbids  the  commiffion  of  a  crime,  does  cer- 
tainly imply,  that  we  fhould  not  dcfire  to  commit  it;  and  that  to 
Kant  or  extinguifh  that  dcfire  is  the  beft  fecurhy  of  our  obedi^ 
ence*.  Yet  he  afterwards  olJferves,  that  fome  of  Chrift's  pre^ 
pepts  **  were  fit  and  proper  enough  for  a  religious  feft  or  order 
*'  o  men,  like  the  Efieues,  and  might  be  properly  enough  exa£t- 
f  ed  from  thofe  who  were  Chrill's  companions,  anddifciplesin 
f  *  a  ftrifter  fenfe  :  but,  confidered  as  general  duties,  are  impraSi- 
?•  cable,  inconfiftent  with  natural  inftinfl:  as  well  as  law,  and 
f*  quite  dellruftive  of  fociety +.**  It  is  acknowledged,  that  fomfi 
pf  Chrift's  precepts  were  not  defigned  to  be  of  univerfal  obliga« 
lion  at  all  times,  and  to  all  his  difciples,  but  were  dire£^ed  to 
particular  perfons,  and  were  only  to  take  place  oa  extraordinary 
occafions.  Such  was  that^^ic(i  ht  mentions  of  felling  all  and 
following  Chrift.  But^  h  docs  riot  appear,  that  in  any  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  he  had  any  vi^w  to  the  Eflenes,  who  arc  not 
pnce  mentioned  iu  the  whpl^  gqfpcl.  But  as  to  other  precept^ 
which  this  writer  mentions,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  fer- 
inon  on  the  mount,  and  direfted  ttrall  the  difciples,  as  that  con- 
cerning ihe  not  refitting  evil,  the  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  the  laying  up  treafures,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven^ 
thefe  precepts,  which  are  delivered  in  a  concifc  proverbial  way, 
taken  in  the  true  feyfe  and  intention  of  them,  are  of  great  and 
general  ufe,  as  defigned  to  reftrain  a  malevolent  revengeful  fpirit, 
anxit)us  diflrafting  cares,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  worldly  riches. 
Thefe  and  other  precepts  Mr.  Chubb  had  endeavoured  to  expofe, 
and  I  fliall  reler  to  the  remarks  that  are  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  Letter,  vol.  i. 

Among  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  may  be  reckoned  thofe 
relating  \o  polygamy  and  divorces.  Our  author  looks  upon  a 
prohibition  of  polygamy  to  be  a  prohibition  of  what  the  law  of 
nature  permits  in  the  ful left  manner,  and  eyen  requires  tooon 
feveral  occafions :  concerning  v/hich  fee  what  was  obfervcd 
above,  Letter  XXVIt  As  to  divorces,  he  declares^  that  •'  with 
^*  them  monogamy  may  be  thought  a  reafonable  inflitution: 
**  without  them  it  is  an  unnatural,  abfurd,  and  cruel  impofition: 

t  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  yoI.  iy.  p.  398, 199.  +  Ibid.  p.  300, 
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"  that  it  croffcs  the  intention  of  nature,  anJ  ftands  in  oppofition 
**  to  the  moft  cffeflual  means  of  muhiplying  the  human  fpccies*.** 
He  feeras  very  much  to  approve  the  law  ot  Mofcs  for  allowing 
polygamy  and  divorces,  and  to  think  it  in  this  inftance  much 
morereafonable  and  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  Chrif- 
tianity  is.  But  he  has  not  fairly  reprefented  the  Mofaical  doc- 
trine concerning  divorces.  He  fays,  *'  the  legal  caufes  for  di- 
•*.  vorces  had  a  great  latitude,''  among  which  he  reckons  this  for 
one,  •*  becaufc  the  hulband  found  another  woman  whom  he 
^*  thought  handfomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient  for  him 
**  to  marry  t.'*  Where  he  reprefents  it,  as  if  thefe  were /^^a/ 
caufes  of  divorce^  i.  ^^  caufes  fpecified  in  the  original  law  itTc4f: 
which  is  not  true.  It  was  only  a  corrupt  glofs  of  fome  of  the 
Jcwifh  doftors,  who  in  this  as  well  as  other  inflances  perverted 
the  dcfign  of  the  original  law.  There  is  no  exprefs  mention  of 
divorces  in  the  Jewi(h  facred  hiftory,  after  the  law  made  concer- 
jaing  this  matter,  till  they  are  occafionally  mentioned  by  Ifaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewifhftate,  divorces 
feem  to  have  hern  more  frequent,  and  for  (lighter  caufes :  though 
even  then  there  were  many  among  the  Jews,  who.oppofcd  the 
loofe  interpretation  of  that  law  given  by  others  of  their  doftors, 
Thi*  writer  mentions  **  the  differences  between  the  fchools  of 
**  Hillel  and  Sammeas  about  divorces :  and  that  Chrift  decided  in 
••'  favour  of  the  latter,  and  fpecified  but  one  kind  of  turpitude  as 
♦•'  a  juftcaufe  of  divorce :{:.''  And  in  this  he  plainly  lets  us  know 
he  thinks  our  Saviour  was  in  the  wrong.  And  he  goes  on  to 
fay  in  a  fneering  way,  that  "  the  law  of  grace  was  fuperior  in  tiiQQ 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  163. 

•J*  He  is  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  "  the  people  of  God  had  an  advantage 
**  m  diis  refpedl  above  other  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have  made 
••  divorces  lefs  neceflary:  or,  if  they  were  all  alike  difagreeable,  the  hufbands 
**  haul  the  rcfource  of  concubines."  Where  he  reprefents  it  as  if  there  were 
an  allowance  to  the  people  of  God*  in  their  law  itfelf,  both  to  have  a  plurality 
<£  wives»  and»  beddes  thefe,  to  have  concubines,  which  were  not  wives.  So 
it  is  indeed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  where  every  man  is  allowed  four 
wivesy  and  as  many  female  (laves  as  he  can  keep.  But  tliere  is  no  fuch 
conditution  in  the  Mofaical  law.  And  the  concubines  we  read  of  in 
Scripture,  were  really  wives,  though  without  a  dowry :  thus  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Levite's  concubine,  Judges  xix.  he  is  faid  exprefsly  to  l^  her  hun>and, 
and  her  father  is  feveral  times  called  his  fatbcr-ui'laiv,  ver.  39  4?  5.  7>  5cc. 
%  Boliflgbrolte's  Wor^s,  yoI.  v.  p.  170, 
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**  to  the  natural  and  Mofaical  law  among  Chriftians*."  What 
follows  is  mean  banter,  mixed  with  a  fcandalous  infinuation 
againft  the  chaftity  of  the  Blcflcd  Virgin,  becaufe  Jofeph  had 
thoughts  of  divorcing  her,  having  fufptBed  her  to  have  been  get 
pfiih  child  before  her  marriage.  This  he  produces  as  an  anecdote 
from  Juflin  Martyr,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  fecret  hiftory,  whea 
every  one  that  has  read  the  gofpel  knows,  that  the  evangelift  both 
mentions  the  fufpicion,  and  (hews  how  caufclefs  it  was,  and  how 
it  was  removed.  Mat.  i.  18 — 24. 

He  exprefsly  calls  polygamy  and  divorces  injlitutions  which 
have  reafon  and  revelation  on  their  Jide:  where  he  feems  will- 
ing to  allow  for  a  while,  that  the  Mofaical  law  was  from  God, 
that  he  may  draw  a  patronage  from  thence  for  polygamy  and  di- 
vorces ;  and  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  pofitive  inftitu- 
tions^  exprefsly  prefcribcd  and  enjoined  in  that  law  as  by  divine 
authority.  But  this  is  not  fairly  reprcfentcd.  They  were  at 
belt  barely  permitted.  Polygamy  is  no-whcrc  exprefsly  allowed, 
much  lefs  commanded  in  the  law  of  Mufes.  But  there  arc  fevc- 
ral  things  that  plainly  imply  a  difapprobation  of  it.  As  particu- 
larly the  account  there  given  of  God's  having  at  the  firft  creation 
formed  one  woman  for  one  man,  and  appointed  that  there  (hould 
be  an  infeparable  union  between  them,  and  that  they  Jhculdbe  one 
fiejh.  And  though  Mofes  gives  inllances  of  polygamy  among  fome 
of  the  patriarchs,  they  are  fo  circumflanced  as  to  make  a  very  dif- 
advantageous  reprcTcntation  of  that  pra6)ice,  and  the  confequen- 
ces  of  it.  The  utmvjft  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  it  is  not  exprefsly 
prohibited  in  that  law.  And  there  are  fome  wife  regulations 
added,  which  indeed  fnppofc  it  to  be  what  was  then  pra£lifed, 
but  feem  plainly  dcfigncd  to  difcourage  it,  and  to  correft  and 
reflrai.i  the  abufcs  which  it  tended  to  produce.  See  £xod.  xxi, 
9,  lo.  Dcut.  xxi-  15,  x6,  17.  The  law  about  divorces,  Deut. 
XXIV.  \ — 4.  fpecifies  fame  matter  of  uncleannefs  as  the  caufe  of 
divorce,  which  fome  of  the  Jewifli  doflors  themfelves,  particu- 
larly the  Gavaitcs,  who  keep  clofe  to , the  letter  of  the  law,  un- 
derftjnd  ol  adultery,  or  at  leaft  of  f(jme  immodcft  and  unchafte  be- 
haviour. And  Mofes  fuppofes  the  woman  that  was  divorced  lo 
be  dc.filtd  by  a  fecond  marriage,  and  therefore  ordains  that  th^ 
^ril  huiband  ihould  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  her  again: 

1^  *  Polingjbrol^e'a  Works,  xqL  v.  p.  X7i» 
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which  was  manifeftly  int^ended  to  difcourage  that  practice.  Our 
Saviour  indeed  faith,  that  Mofes  Jufftred  it  for  the  hardnefs  of 
their  hearts^  Mat.  xix.  8.  Tiiis  our  author  is  pleated  to  repre* 
fent  as  if  Clirift  maintained,  that  **  God  tolerated  ruperftitious 
••  praftices,  or  permitted  even  crimes  to  have  the  fanQion  of  bit 
**  law,  becaufc  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts*."  But  to  thif 
may  be  applied  the  diftinfiion  which  he  himfelf  mentions,  and 
.  feems  to  approve,  made  by  the  Civilians,  **  between  a  plenary 
*^  and  lefs  plenary  permiffion,  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  da, 
•*  and  the  other  exempts  from  .punifhment  for  doing  t."  It  ii 
the  latter  kind  of  permifTion  which  was  given  to  polygamy  and 
divorces,  and  which  our  Saviour  refers  to,  when  he  talks  of 
their  being  fuffered  to  do  it  for  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts:  not 
as  if  it  was  what  Cod  countenanced  and  approved,  but  they  were 
fo  far  fuffered  to  do  it  as  not  to  incur  a  legal  penalty  by  doing 
it:  but  when  he Tent  his  well-beloved  Son  to  bring  the  cleareft 
and  mod  perfect  fcheme  of  religion,  this  pra&ice  was  more  plain- 
ly prohibited  than  it  had  been  before.  And  this,  inftead  of  being 
a  jufl  obje6lion  againil  the  Chriftian  law,  is  a  proof  of  its  great 
excellence ;  which  has  hereby  provided  for  preferving  to  both 
Icxes  their  juft  rights,  for  ftrengthening  the  union  between  the 
married  pair,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ftrengthen  and 
improve,  for  uniting  the  care-of  both  parents  in  the  education  of 
children,  for  maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  families,  and 
for  reftraining  an  unbounded  diflblutcncfs  and  licentioufnefs. 
Whereas  the  contrary  praftice  of  polygamy  and  frequent  divorces 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  to  a  mi« 
fcrable  fervitude,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  rights,  to 
produce  the  moft  bitter  jcaloufies  and  di{lra£lions  in  families, 
and  to  hinder  tlie  orderly  education  of  children.  It  gives  occa* 
fion  to  unnatural  mutilations,  and  lets  the  reins  loofe  to  a  licen- 
tious appetite.  I  (hall  only  farther  obferve,  that  an  author 
whpm  no  man  will  fufpe£l  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Chridian  law,  has,  in  an  ingenious  Eifay,  upon  confidering  and 
comparing  what  inay  be  faid  for  and  againft  polygamy  and  di- 
vorces, (hewn  that  the  law  forbidding  them  is  founded  upon  bet- 
ter reafons,  and  more  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  ordy 

*  Boltngbrol^e'i  Workfi  voL  v.  p.  :(7q.  f  Ihid.  voL  ir.  p.  15  x*  x 74- 
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of  fociety,  than  the  contrary.  See  Mr.  Hume's  Moral  and  Poli^ 
tical  EJfays^  Effay  twenty- fecond,  on  polygamy  and  divorces. 

As  to  tlie  do6lrines  of  Chriilianity,  that  of  Chrift  heing  the 
jneciiator  between  God  and  man,  and  of  our  redemption  by  his 
blood,  they  are  evidently  of  great  importance*  Our  author  himfelf 
reprefents  them  as  fundamental  doctrines  of  true  original  Chrif- 
tianity,  for  which  he  fometiracs  profefles  fo  great  a  regard,  and 
yet  hath  done  all  in  his  power  to  cxpofc  them. 

The  doftrine  of  a  mediator  in  general  he  reprefents  as  unrea* 
fonable  and  abfurd,  and  as  having  been  originally  derived  from 
the  heathens.  He  fays,  '*  the  dotlrine  of  a  mediator  between 
^^  God  and  man  was  cllabliQied  in  the  heathen  theology,  and  the 
**  Chriilians  held  a  mediation  likewife.  But  the  former  feem 
•*  the  moft  excufable.  For  the  Chriftian  believes  that  he  may 
*'  have  acccfs  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of  grace:  but  the  poor 
,*•  heathen,  filled  with  a  religious  horror,  durll  not  approach  the 
**  divine  Monarch  except  tluough  the  mediation  of  his  minify 
♦•  ters*,*'  And  again,  among  the  extravagant  hypothefes  of  the 
pagans,  he  reckons  their  notions  of  mediators  and  interceflbrs 
with  God  on  the  behalf  of  mankind,  of  atonement  and  expia- 
tion+.  That  the  heathens  had  fome  notion  of  the  neccflity  of  a 
mediator  or  mediators  between  God  and  man  is  ver)'  true,  which 
might  be  ov.'ing  both  to  the  natural  fcnfe  they  had  of  their  owa 
guilt  and  unworthinefs,  compared  with  the  infinite  majefty,  great- 
ncfs,  and  purity,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  fome  traditions 
originally  derived  from  extraordinary  revelation.  But  this,  like 
other  articles  of  the  ancient  primitive  religion,  became  greatly 
corrupted,  and  gave  occafion  to  much  fupcrftition  and  confufion 
in  their  worfnip.  But  in  the  Chriftian  fcherae  this  doftrine  is 
fet  in  a  clear  and  noble  light.  The  Chriftian  indeed  believes,  as 
this  writer  hath  obferved,  that  he  hath  acccfs  at  all  times  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  but  he  alfo  believes  that  it  is  through 
the  great  Mediator  whom  God  hath  in  his  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  appointed,  that  he  hath  freedom  of  accefs.  And  nothing 
can  give  a  more  amiable  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  have  a 
greiitcr  tendency  to  ftrengthen  our  hope  and  affiance  in  him,  than 
to  confider  him  as  a  God  in  Ckrijl  reconciling  the  world  unto 

♦  Bolin£brolcc*s  Works,  rol.  if.  p.  ii.         t  ^J<^«  P»  37*#  373* 
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himfelf^  and  as  having  appointed  his  well-beloved  Son,  a  perfon 
ot  infinite  dignity,  as  the  great  and  only  Mediator,  through  whom 
he  is  pleafed  to  communicate  the  bleflings  of  his  grace  to  finners 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  whofe  name  they  are  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praifes  to  him,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
love.  It  is  impoilibie  to  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  in  fuch  a 
conditution  unworthy  of  t>*e  fupreme  and  infinitely-perfcft 
JBcing.  And  if  wc  are  afTurcd  by  a  well-atteited  revelation, 
that  this  is  the  order  appointed  by  God  in  his  fovereign  wifdom^ 
it  ought  to  be  received  and  improved  with  the  higheft  thankful* 
nefs.  And  it  nearly  imports  thofe  to  whom  this  revelation  it 
made  known,  to  take -care  that  they  do  not'reje£l  the  grace  and 
jncrcy  of  God,  and  his  offered  falvation,  by  refufing  to  accept 
it  in  that  way  which  he  himfclf  hath  thought  fit  to  appoint*  If 
this  be  a  divine  conflitution  (and  we  are  as  fure  that  it  is  fo,  at 
that  the  gofpcl  is  true),  they  are  not  chargeable  with  a  flight  guilt, 
who,  inftead  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  and  taking  the  advan* 
tage  it  is  fitted  to  yiel4^  pre  fume  to  cavil  at  it,  and  rafhly  to 
arraign  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs, 
in  a  cafe  of  which  they  cannot  poflibly  pretend  to  be  competent 
judges. 

With  refpcft  to  the  dotirine  of  redemption,  which,  he  ob« 
fcrvcs  from  Dr.  Claikc,  is  a  main  and  fundamental  article  of  the 
Chrijlian  Jatihy  he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  "  the 
•'  utmofl  endeavours  have  been  and  always  mufl  be  employed  in 
**  vain,  to  reduce  the  entire  plan  of  the  divine  wifdom,  in  the 
*'  roiflion  of  Chi i ft,  and  the  redemption  of  man,  to  a  coherent, 
•*  intelligible,  and  reafonable  fcheme  of  doftrines  and  fafts  **." 
And  it  is  the  entire  defign  of  the  thirty-fixth  and  thirty-feventh 
of  his  Fragments  and  EfTays,  to  expofe  that  do6lrine,  and  toan- 
fwer  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  offered  to  fbew,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  contrary  to  reafont. 

He  obfcrves,  that  "  the  fall  of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
*'  the  doflrine  of  redemption,  and  that  the  account  of  it  is  irre- 
•*  concileable  to  every  idea  we  have  of  the  wifdom,  juftice,  and 
*•  goodnefs,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
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**  ing*."  I  need  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready offered  on  that  fubjeft  in  ray  thineenth  Letter.  The  great 
corruption  of  mankind  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  mod  dili« 
gent  obfervers  in  all  ages  ;  and  great  is  the  guilt  and  mifery  they 
have  thereby  incurred :  and  it  is  no  way  reafonablc  to  fuppofe 
that  this  was  the  original  ftateof  the  human  nature.  The  re- 
demption  of  mankind  is  a  provifion  made  by  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  for  recovering  them  from  the  corruption  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  the  guilt  they  had  incurred,  and  for  reftoring 
them  to  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs,  and  even  railing  them 
to  everlafting  felicity,^  in  fuch  a  way  as  is  mod  confillent  with 
the  honour  of  God*s  government,  and  of  his  illuftrious  moral 
excellencies.  And  if  there  be  fome  things  relating  to  the  me* 
thods  of  our  redemption  which  we  are  not  well  able  didinflly 
to  explain  or  comprehend,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confider- 
ing  that  thefe  are  things  of  a  high  nature,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  determinations  and  councils  ofTthe  divine  wifdom,  of  whicb^ 
without  his  revelation  of  them,  we  cannot  aflume  to  be  proper 
judges. 

There  are  two  queftions  here  proper  to  be  confidered  ;  one 
concerning  expiation  in  general ;  the  other  concerning  that  par- 
ticular method  of  expiation  held  forth  to  us  in  the  Gofpel,  by  the 
death  and  fufierings  of  JefusChrift,  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of 
the  world.  . 

As  to  the  general  queftion,  it  can  fcarce  be  reafonably  denied, 
that  if  we  confider  God  as  the  wife  and  righteous  governor  of 
the  world,  who  is  infinitely  ju(t  as  well  as  merciful  ;  if  any  ex- 
pedient can  be  fixed  upon  for  his  pardoning  his  finful  offending 
creatures,  and  difpenfing  his  graces  and  benefits  to  them,  in  fuch 
a  way  as  at  the  fame  time  to  manifeft  his  invariable  love  of  or- 
der, his  juft  deteftation  of  all  moral  evil,  and  the  fteady  regard 
he  hath  to  the  vindicating  the  authority  of  his  government  and 
laws ;  this  would  be  moft  worthy  of  his  reftoral  wifdom,  and 
(hew  forth  his  attributes,  efpccially  hisjuftice  and  mercy,  in 
their  proper  harmony,  fo  as  to  render  him  both  moft  amiable  and 
moft  venerable. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  repentance  alone  is  afufficicnt  expiation, 
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^  not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  offered  on  this  head  in  the 
XXVIIth  Letter,  p.  64,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  God 
could  in  drift  juftice  punilh  finnera  for  their  tranfgreflions  of 
bis  laws,  and  tor  the  crimes  they  have  committed  ?  If  he  could^ 
it  is'becaufe  thofe  tranfgreflions  and  crimes  really defervepunifli- 
inent.  If  thofe  crimes  dcfcrve  punifiimcnt,  it  muil  be  an  a£l  of 
free  fovereign  grace  and  mercy  to  remit  or  not  to  infli6l  the  de- 
ferved  penalty.  And  as  it  is  an  aft  of  fovereignty,  it  muft  de- 
pend upon  what  (hall  fecm  fit  to  the  fupreme  and  infinitely 
wife  arid  perfeft  Mind  to  determine,  upon  a  full  view  of  what 
is  heft  and  propereft  upon  the  whole.  And  are  we  fo  well  ac* 
quainted  with  what  the  Infinite  MajeAy  oweth  to  himfelf,  and 
what  the  greatefl  good  of  the  moral  world  doth  require,  as  ta 
take  upon  us  poficively  to  determine  a  thing  in  which  the  divine 
authority  and  prerogatives,  and  the  reafon  of  his  government, 
are  fo  nearly  concerned  ?  Upon  what  foundation  can  we  pretend 
to  be  fure,  that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  is  obliged  to 
pardon  finners  at  all  times  and  in  all  cafes,  barely  and  immedi- 
ately upon  thtfir  repentance,  and  even  to  crown  their  imperfeft 
obedience,  though  attended  with  many  failures  and  defefts, 
with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life  ?  And  if  no  man  can 
pretend  without  an  inexcufable  raihnefsand  ignorance  to  be  fure 
of  this,  who  can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  what  expiation 
or  fatisfaftion  for  fin,  befides  the  repentance  of  the  finner,  the 
moft  wife  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  may  fee  fit  to 
infill  upon  ?  This,  if  any  thing,  feeras  to  be  a  proper  fubjefl: 
for  divine  revelation. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  argued,  as  his  Lordfliip  obferves,  that  tlie 
•'  cullom  of  facrifices  which  univerfally  obtained  (hews  it  to 
**  have  been  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  that  fome  expiation 
*•  was  nccelTary  for  fin,  and  that  God  would  not  be  ap{!leafed 
*•  without  fome  puni(hraent  and  fatisfaftion*.**  Our  author 
fpeaksof  this  way  of  arguing  with  great  contempt. 

He  fays,  that  *•  the  moft  abfurd  notions  which  fuperftition 
*'  ever  fpread  in  contradiftion  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon, 
**  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man.*'  But  fince 
it  is  a  matter  of  faft  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  offering 
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facrificcs  to  God  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  external  rites  of 
religion  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  fince  it  obtained  early 
and  univerfally,  not  only  among  polytheifls  and  idolaters,  but 
among  the  moft  religious  adorers  of  the  one  true  God  ;  this 
naturally  leadeth  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  a -part  of  the  pri- 
mitive religion  originally  enjoined  to  the  firft  anceftors  of  the 
human  race,  and  fropi  them  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants. 
Upon  any  other  fuppofition  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  men 
fhonld  come  fo  univerfally  to  look  upon  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  beaft,  to  be  well-pleafing  in  the  fi^^ht  of  God,  and  an  accept- 
able piece  of  divine  worfliip.     The  beft  way  of  accounting  fof 
this  feems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  facred  rue  of  divine  appointment, 
which  was  originally  intended  for  wife  and  valuable  purpofes; 
viz.  to  imprefs  men's  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  evil  and  demerit 
of  fin,  and  to  be  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  finner 
that  his  fins  deferved  punilhracnt ;  and  at  the   fame  time  to  be 
a  pledge  and  token  of  God's  being  willing  to  receive  an  atone- 
ment, and  of  his  pardoning  grace  and  mercy.     And  fince  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  original  part  of  the  divine  fchcme,  that 
God  would  fend  his  Son  into  the  world,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time, 
to  fuffer  and  die  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  in  whofe  blood 
that  covenant  was  founded,  by  virtue  of  which  good  men  in  all 
ages  were  to  be  faved  upon  their  repentance,  and  fincere  though 
imperfcS  obedience  ;  then  fuppofing  that  fome  difcoveiy  of  this 
was  made  to  the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race  after  their  apof- 
tacy,  as  a  foundation  for  their  hope  and  comfort,  this  gives  a  moft 
reafonable  account  of  the  inflitution  of  fuch  a  facred  rite  ;    than 
which  nothing  could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  up  a  notion  and 
expcftation  ofafufiering  Redeemer,  and  to  be  a  confiant  me- 
morial to  them  both  of  their  own  guilt  and  of  the  divine  mercy. 
And  hence  thofe  facjifices  were  very  properly  accompanied  with 
iprayers,  confeflions  of  fin,  and  thankfgivings,  and  were  regarded 
as  federal  rites,  and  tokens  of  fricndfliip  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween God  and  man.     But  this,  like  other  parts  of  the  primitive 
religion,  became  corrupted.     The  true  original  defign  of  facri- 
fices  was  forgotten  and  loft,  though  the  external  rite  ftill  conti- 
nued ;  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  in  therafelves  and  of  their 
own  nature  properly  expiatory. 

Our  way  is  now  prepared  to  confider  the  qucftion  as  it  relates 
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particularly  to  that  method  of  expiation,  which  is  held  forth  U> 
us  in  the  Gofpcl  by  the  fufFcrings  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jcfui 
Chrift,  a  Mediator  of  infinite  dignity.  And  with  regard  to  this 
he  urgeth,  that  *•  our  notions  of  God's  moral  attributes  will  lead 
**  us  to  think,  that  God  would  be  fatisficd  more  agreeably  to  hU 
•*  mercy  and  goodnefs  without  any  cxpiahon  upon  the  repentance 
•*  of 'the  offenders,  and  more  agreeably  to  his  jufticc  with  arly 
•*  other  expiation  rather  than  this*.*'  In  oppofition  to  this,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  fuppofmg  an  expiation  to  have  been  r.eccf- 
fary  on  the  behalf  of  finful  men,  none  can  be  conceived  more 
worthy,  or  more  valuable,  or  more  capable  of  anfwering  the 
mod  excellent  ends,  than  that  which  is  f^^^fctt^^JtH^  in  the 

Wc  are  there  taught,  that  upon  a  forcfifj^t  of'jpras  agjniitacy, 
and  the  iniferies  and  ruin  to  which  the  huknap  rafcl  \fT)u]^bc  ex-** 
pofcd  by  their  iniquities  and  tranfgreflrions,  G^dftbad,  in  his/nfinite 
wifdom  and  grace,  determined  to  provide  a  S^hHoar-for  recover- 
ing them  from  their  guilt  and  mifery  to  holinefs  and  happinefs: 
and  that  it  was  appointed  in  the  divine  councils  tliat  this  Saviour 
fhouid,  in  order  to  the  accomplifhing  this  great  defign,  take  upon 
him  human  flefli,  and  (hould  not  only  bring  a  clear  revelation  of 
the  divine  will  to  mankind,  and  exhibit  a  mofl  perfcft  example 
of  univerfal  holinefs,  goodnefs,  and  purity,  but  that  he  fhouid  on 
the  behalf  of  finful  men,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  of- 
fences, fubmit  to  undergo  the  mofl  grievous  fufierings  and  death : 
that  accordincrlv,  in  that  feafon  which  fcemcd  fitteft  to  the  diviner 
wifdom,  God  fent  his  own  well-beloved  Son  into  the  world,- a 
perfon  of  infinite  dignity,  upon  this  mofl  gracious  and  benevo- 
lent purpofe  and  defign :  That  this  glorious  perfon  aftually  took 
upon  him  our  nature,  and  lived  and  converted  among  men  here 
on  earth:  That  he  brought  the  mofl  perfeQ  difcoveries  of  the 
divine  will  that  had  been  ever  made  to  mankind,  for  inflruflihs 
them  in  thofe  things  which  it  was  of  the  highefl  importance  to 
them  to  know :  That  in  his  facred  life  and  praflicc  he  exhibited 
all  the  beauties  of  holinefs,  and  yieldtrd  the  moft  perfefl:  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  which  he  exemplified  in  the  dignity  of 
kt  authority  and  in  the  excellency  of  its  precepts :  Thai  bcfides 
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this,  prompted  by  his  owh  generous  love  to  mankind,  and  ki 
obedience  to  the  divine  appoi^itment,  he  voluntarily  fubmitted 
for  our  fakes  to  the  deeped  humiliations  and  abafeAients,  and  the 
mod  dolorous  agoilies  and  paflions,  followed  by  a  moft  cruel  and 
ignominious  death,  that  he  might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  He  fuflPered  for  fins,  the  juft  for  the  unjull,  that  he  might 
bring  us  back  unto  God.  By  thefe  his  fufferings  and  obedience  on 
our  behalf,  which -was  infinitely  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God,  he 
became  the  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  the  worlds  and  did  that  in 
reality  which  the  facrifices  could  only  do  in  type  and  figure* 
And  on  the  account  of  what  he  hath  done  and  fuffered  on  the  be^ 
half  of  finful  men,  God  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  promife  to 
grant  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their  fins,  upon  their  fincere 
repentance,  to  communicate  to  them  through  this  great  Mediator 
the  bleflings  of  his  grace,  and  to  crown  their  fincere  though  im- 
^perfeft  obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life:  That 
accordingly  that  fuffering  Saviour  having  by  himfelf  purged  our 
fins,  was  raifed  again  from  the  dead,  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour :  That  he  now  appears  for  guilty  men  as  their  great  ad- 
vocate and  intercefTor:  And  is  conflituted  the  great  difpenfer  of 
thofe  fpiritual  blcffings  which  he  had  by  the  divine  appointment 
procured  for  us,  and  is  the  author  of  eternal  falvaiion  to  them 
that  obey  him. 

This  is  one  illuflrious  inftancc  of  what  our  author  declares, 
that  the  theology  of  tlu  gofpd  is  marvellous.  It  could  only  hare 
been  known  by  divine  revelation :  and  now  that  it  is  difcovered 
to  us,  it  calls  for  our  highefl  admiration  and  thankfulnefs. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  objc6tions  he  hath  urged  againfl  it. 

He  reprefents  it  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  **  God  fcnt  his  only- 
•*  begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offended  him,  to  be  facrificed  for 
•*  men  who  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  fins, 
**  and  fatisfy  his  own  anger*.**  As  to  God's  fending  his  own 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  finful  men,  to  redeem  them  from  mifcry 
and  ruin,  and  to  raife  them  to  eternal  life,  it  cannot  reafonably 
be  denied,  that  the  more  glorious  and  wonderful  the  perfon  was, 
and  the  greater  his  dignity,  the  better  was  he  fitted  for  accom- 
plifhing  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  defigned ;  and  the  greater 
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V'alue  it  derived  to  the  obedience  he  yielded,  and  the  fuffer- 
ings  he  endured  on  our  behalf.  This  writer  obferves,  that  **  the 
•*  means  of  reconciling  all  finners  to  an  offended  Deity  were 
•*  made  by  the  pagan  theology  extremely  eafy."  And  he  parti- 
cularly inftances  in  expiatory  facrifices*.  But  no  fuch  thing 
can  be  juftly  ohjefted  againft  the  doftrine  of  our  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Chrift.  It  is  certainly  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
mankind,  that  they  fliould  not  entertain  too  (light  thoughts  of 
the  evil  of  fin,  or  look  upon  it  as  too  eafy  a  matter  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  God  when  they  had  offended  him,  or  imagine  that  his 
juft  dirpleafure  againft  fin  may  be  averted  by  trivial  expedients. 
All  this  is  effeftually  provided  againft  in  the  gofpel  fcheme.  The 
Expiation  in  this  cafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  effected  by  a  facrifice  of 
itifinite  virtue,  not  to  be  equalled  oi  repeated.  This  gives  the 
moft  effcdual  convi6lion,  that  it  is  not  a  flight  or  trifling  matter, 
to  atone  for  the  fins  of  men,  and  to  offer  fuch  an  expiation  as  is 
fuited  to  the  majefty  of  God  to  accept.  No  man  that  believes 
this  can  poffibly  entertain  flight  thoughts  of  the  evil  and  <lemerit 
of  fin.  It  tendeth  to  fill  \\^  with  the  moft  awful  reverential  con- 
ceptions of  the  infinite  majefty  of  tlie  Supreme  B^'ing,  his  right- 
eoufnefs  and  purity,  and  the  inviolable  regard  he  hath  to  the 
authority  of  his  government  and  laws. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objetlion,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  **  the  Son  of  God  who  had  not  offended  fliould  be  fa- 
"  crificed  for  men  who  had  offended  him,"  the  truth  is,  that  if 
he  had  not  been  perfetlly  innocent  and  holy,  he  could  not  have 
been  properly  fitted  to  expiate  the  fins  of  men.  Had  he  been 
himfclf  guilty  and  a  finncr,  inftead  of  making  an  atonement  for 
the  fins  of  others,  he  muft  have  been  puniflicd  for  his  own.  Nor 
could  his  oblation  have  been  of  fUch  value  and  merit  as  to  be 
proper  for  anfwering  the  great  ends  for  which  it  v\^as  dctfigned. 
If  it  be  ft  ill  objcfted,  that  it  is  unjuft  and  cruel  that  an  innocent 
perfon  ftiould  be  puniflied  for  the  guilty,  I  anfwer,  that  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  if  the  evils  and  fufferings  the  guilty  had  incurred 
by  their  crimes  fliould,  by  the  mere  arbitrary  aft  and  authority  of 
the  fupreme  ruling  power,  be  laid  on  an  innocent  perfon  with- 
out and  agninft  his  own  confent,  this  would  be  contrary  to  all 
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the  rules  both  of  goodnefs  and  juftice,  and  would  be  a  confouud* 
ing  the  whole  order  of  things.  But  this  Is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
The  fuiTcrlngs  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrlft  were  not  arbitrarily 
iinpofed  upon  him  by  the  mere  authority  of  God.  He  himfelf 
freely  undertook  the  great  work  of  our  redemption.  He  con- 
fcnted  to  undergo  thefe  temporary  fufFerings  for  the  mott  valu- 
able ends,  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  falvation  of 
mankind.  The  admitting  him  therefore  to  fuffer  on  our  bclialf, 
was  not  doing  him  any  injufticc,  but  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
performing  the  moll  wonderful  aft  of  obedience,  and  exhibiting 
the  mod  aftonidiing  inftancc  of  love  and  goodnefs  towards  perifli- 
ingfinncrs,  from  whence, according  to  the  divine  ccmpafi  and  co- 
venant, the  mod  glorious  bent lits  were  to  redound  to  the  human 
race;  and  he  himfelf  was  to  be  rccompenfed  with  the  higliej 
glory  in  that  nature  which  he  afFumed.  It  Is  no  hard  matter  there-* 
fore  to  anfwcr  the  queflion  our  author  puts,  **  Whether  the 
**  truth  of  that  maxim — that  it  is  not  equally  fit  that  an  innocent 
•*  pcrfon  fhould  be  extremely  mifcrable,  as  that  he  (hould  be  free 
•*  from  fiich  miferv — the  innocence  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
**  the  fufferings  and  ignominious  death  of  Chrifl,  can  be  reccn- 
*'  cilcd  tovTeliier,  and  how'?''  That  Chrift  endured  the  moil 
grievous  fuiTcrings,  and  was  put  to  amofl  cruel  and  ignciriinioui 
death,  and  conu-ouently  that  in  his  cafe  a  perfon  perfectly  iniio- 
cicnt  was  cxpoTed  to  the  greatcft  fufTcfings,  is  a  matter  of  fa^l 
wliich  cannot  be  denied.  And  it  cannot  reafonably  be  pretended, 
that  it  renders  tliofe  fufFerings  more  unjuft,  that  he  fhouIJ  fr.ffer 
on  the  account  of  fmiul  men,  to  m.ake  atonement  for  their  fins, 
and  to  procure  lor  them  the  mofl  valuable  blefiings,  than  if  he 
had  endured  thofe  fufFerings  without  any  fuch  view  at  ail.  The 
fufFerings  of  a  mofi  holy  and  righteous  perfon  are  perfe&ly 
icconciieable  to  all  t!;e  rules  of  juflice,  and  to  the  order  and 
rcafcn  of  things,  provided  thofe  fufFerings  arc  what  he  himfelf 
liath  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  that  they  anfwcr  a  mofi.  valu- 
able and  excellent  end  for  the  pOblic  good,  and  that  the  fufFerlng 
perfon  himfelf  afterwards  receives  a  glorious  rccompence.  And 
according  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  Gofpel,  all  thcfe'circum- 
fiances  concurred  in  the  fuflcringsof  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill. 

•  Bolirgbroke's  Works,  vol.  y,  p.  7,%Z^ 
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Dr.  Clarke  had  mentioned  fome  of  the  excellent  ends  which 
the  fuflerings  and  death  of  Chrift  were  deSgned  and  fitted  to 
anfwcr :  fuch  as,  that  this  method  **  tends  to  difcountenance 
••  and  prevent  prefuniption,  to  difcourage  .men  from  repeating 
••  their  tranfgreflions,  to  give  them  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  heinous 
**  nature  of  fin,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  excellence  and 
**  importance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  indifpenfable  necef- 
•*  fity  of  paying  obedience  to  them*.''  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
not  ofitred  any  argument  to  prove,  that  redemption  by  the  death 
of  Clirifl  was  not  well  fitted  to  anfwcr  thcfe  ends,  but  in  his 
dirtatorial  manner  has  pronounced,  that  "  the  prudential  rea- 
"  fons  afllgned  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  death  of  Chrift  would 
"  appear  futile  and  impertinent,  if  applied  to  human  councils; 
•*  but  in  their  application  to  the  divine,  they  became  profane  and 
••  impious. — That  the  death  of  Chrift,  inflead  of  Icing  proper  to 
**  difcountenance  prefumption,  and  to  diI*courage  men  from 
*'  repeating  their  tranfgreflions,  as  Clarke  pretends,  might,  and  in 
**  faft  has  countenanced  prefumption,  without  difcouraging  men 
•*  from  repeating  their  tranfgreflions  +.*'  There  is  no  doftrine  but 
may  be  abufed  by  the  pcrverfenefs  of  bad  and  licentious  men* 
Sinners  may  take  encouragement  from  the  goodncfs  anil  mercy  of 
Gvid  to  continue  in  their  evil  courfes,  in  hopes  that  he  will  net 
punifh  them  fur  their  crimes.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  juftice  of  God  may  be  abufed,  to  harden 
men  in  their  fins,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  hopes  of  mercy, 
which  would  have  an  equal  tendency  to  deftroy  all  piety  and 
virtue,  and  fubvcrt  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  But  the 
Gofpel  fchemc  of  our  reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Chrift 
provides  admirably  againft  both  thefe  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  fulleft  difcoveries  are  made  of  the  infinite  grace  and 
goodnefs  of  God  towards  mankind,  in  that  he  gave  his  only-be- 
gotten Son,  that  through  his  fufferings  and  death  a  way  might 
be  opened  for  redeeming  and  faving  tlie  loft  human  race.  A 
free  and  univerfal  offer  is  made  of  pardon  and  falvation  to  all 
finners  without  exception,  that  fhall  accept  of  offered  mercy  upon 
the  gracious  and   reafonablc  terms  which  arc  there  appointed, 

•  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  p.  351.  Ed.  7th. 
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The  moft  exceeding  great  and  precious  promifes  are  made,  the 
moft  gracious  afliftanccs  are  provided  to  help  our  infirmities, 
and  wc  are  raifcd  to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  and 
to  the  moft  animating  hopes  of  a  glprfous  refurreflion  and  eter- 
nal life,  as  the  reward  even  of  our  iraperfeS  obedience.  It  is 
impoflible  that  any  thing  fliould  give  us  a  more  amiable  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  wonderful  love  to  mankind. 
Nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  enlarge  our  joys,  and 
to  excite  the  moft  grateful  and  devout  affeftions  towards  our  hea- 
venly Father,  as  the  father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  love,  and 
towards  the  Lord  Jcfus  Chrift,  the  great  Saviour  and  lover  of 
our  natures,  and  to  lay  us  under  the  ftrongeft  engagements  ta 
love  and  obey  him. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand,  left  this  (liould  beabufed,  the  Gof- 
pcl  prcfents  the  Supreme  Being  as  of  infinite  juftice,  righteouf- 
ncfs,  and  purity,  who  hath  fuch  a  hatred  againft  fin,  and  fucb 
a  regard  to  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he 
-would  not  receive  guilty  tranfgrefTors  of  the  human  race  ta 
his  grace  and  favour,  upon  any  lefs  confideration  than  the  fuf- 
ferings  and  facriSce  of  his  well-beloved  Son  on  their  behalf;  than- 
■which  nothing  could  poflibly  exhibit  a  more  awful  difplay  of 
God's  dilpleafurc  againft  fin  :  fo  that  he  hath  taken  care  to^mani- 
fcft  his  righteoulncrs  and  juftice,  even  in  the  methods  of  our 
Tcconciliation.  Wc  ave  farther  allured,  that  though  the  facri- 
ficc  Chrift  hath  offered  be  fo  infinitely  meritorious,  vet  the  virtue 
of  it  is  only  applied  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  divine  wifdom  hath 
appointed,  z.  c.  to  thofe  only  that  return  to  God  by  a  fincerc 
repentance  and  new  obedience.  So  that  on  this  plan  the  nccef-^^ 
fity  of  holinefs  and  obedience  is  moft  ftrongly  and  cffcftualiy 
fecurcd,  fince  without  this  there  can  be  no  intereft  in  that  great 
atonement,  and  confcquently  no  hope  of  pardon  and  falvation. 
And  the  fevercft  threatcnings  arc  denounced  againft  thofe  who 
abufc  all  this  grace,  and  turn  it  into  licentioufnefs  :  and  they 
are  warned,  that  their  punifhments  fhall  be  heightened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aggravations  of  their  crime.  Thus  the  Gofpcl 
fchcme  of  redemption  through  jefus  Chrift  hath  an  admirable- 
propriety  and  harmony  in  it,  and  bears  upon  it  the  illuftrious 
charaflers  of  a  divine  original.  It  giveth  the  grcateft  hopes  to 
the  upright  and  finccre,  without  affording  the  icaft  ground  of 
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encouragement  to  the  obftinatHy  wicked  and  prefumptuoua 
finner.  It  reprcfents  God  as  moft  amiable  and  moft  awful,  infi- 
nitely good,  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  at  the  fame  time  infinite- 
ly juft,  righteous,  and  holy.  Tliefe  charafters  in  a  lower 
degree  muft  concur  in  an  excellent  earthly  prince  ;  much  more 
muft  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  united  in  the  highell  poflible  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  All-wife  and  AU-per- 
fcS  Governor  of  the  world. 

He  concludes  his  remarks  on  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  offered  to 
fliew,  that  the  doflrine  of  our  redemption  by  Chrift  is  not  con- 
trary to  reafon,  with  a  general  rcfleSion  or  two.  One  is  this. 
**  Let  us  fuppofe  a  great  prince  governing  a  wicked  and  rebel- 
*•  lious  people  :  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  punifli,  but  thinks  fit 
*'  to  pardon  them.  But  he  orders  his  only  and  well-beloved 
fon  to  be  put  to  death,  to  expiate  their  fms,  and  fatisfy  his 
royal  vengeance."  And  then  he  aflts,  **  Would  this  proceecj- 
*•  ing  appear  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  and  in  the  unprejudiced  light 
•*  of  nature,  wife,  or  jufl,  or  good  ?  No  man  dares  to  fay  that  it 
•'  would,  except  it  be  a  divine  *.*'  But  no  divine  would  put 
fo  abfurd  a  cafe,  which,  as  he  reprefents  it,  could  not  poffibly 
anfwer  any  valuable  end.  The  King  would  have  no  right  to 
put  his  fon  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  rebels ;  and  to  do  it  againft 
his  confent,  would  be  the  height  of  injuftice  and  cruelty:  and  even 
if  he  fliould  confent,  it  would  be  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  an  hope- 
ful Prince,  both  to  the  King  his  father,  and  to  the  community 
who  had  an  intereft  in  his  life.  But  if  a  cafe  could  be  fuppofed, 
in  which  the  death  of  an  excellent  Prince  would  be  the  faving 
of  a  (late  from  ruin,  and  the  bell  and  propcreft  means  for  avert- 
ing the  greateft  public  evils  and  calamities,  and  for  procuring 
the  greateft  public  happincfs,  I  believe  it  would  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  glorious  aftion  for  a  King  to  give  up  his  fon,  and 
for  the  Prince  his  fon  to  give  himfelf  up  to  death,  for  fo  exten- 
five  a  benefit,  and  would  be  celebrated  as  fuch  to  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages.  Though  ftill  in  that  cafe  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
the  fuffering  perfon*s  being  reftored  to  life,  or  to  the  public,  or 
having  a  proper  reward  given  him  for  fo  confummatc  a  virtue: 
which  makes  a  vaft  difference  between  this  cafe,  or  indeed  any 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  t*  p.  a89. 
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f  *  not  a  facrJficc  *."  God's  bringing  the  grcatell  good  out  of  the 
;nju(liceand  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,  which  he  forcfaw  and  per- 
mitted, but  did  not  caufe,  is  indeed  an  illuftrious  proof  of  his  in- 
finite  wifdom,  but  is  no  extenuation  of  their  crime :  and  therefore 
there  was  no  injuftice  in  punilhing  them  for  it.  But  if  the  Jews 
had  not  crucified  Chrift,  which  is  the  cafe  this  writer  puts,  and 
which  depends  upon  the  modefl  fuppofition  of  God's  being  mif* 
taken  in  his  prcfcicncc,  it  would  not  follow,  that  his  dcfigns  for 
the  redemption  pf  mankind  \yould  have  been  difappointed  :  in- 
finite wifdorn  would  not  l^avc  been  at  a  lofs  ior  proper  methods 
to  s^ccomphfh  its  own  glorious  views. 

This  is  not  the  only  pall'age,  in  which  our  author,  who  upon 
ali  occafions  fets  no  bounds  to  his  invcftives  againft  the  Jews, 
cxprcflcs  fome  pity  towards  them,  as  having  been  very  hardly 
dealt  with,  in  being  puniflied  for  crucitying  our  Lord.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  '*  Cbrill  contrived  at  his  death  to  appear  innocent 
**  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  at  the  fame  time  contrived  to 
<*  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  and  to  make  them  the  inftruments 
"  of  his  death,  by  a  fequci  of  the  raoft  artful  behaviour — ^That 
"they  were  rejc6led  for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah— 
•*  And  he  kept  them  in  their  error;  at  leaft  be  did  nothing  to 
^*  draw  them  out  of  it-,  that  they  might  bring  him  to  the  crofs, 
•'  and  complete  the  redemption  of  mankind,  without  knowing 
*•  that  they  did  it  at  their  own  expencef."  Nothing  can  poflibly 
be  mere  unlair  and  difingenuous  than  this  rcprefentation.  It  is 
evident,  that  our  Lord  took  all  proper  opportunities  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Jews  the  proofs  of  his  Mefliahfliip :  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  wifely  conduced  than  the  way  he  took  gradually 
to  remove  their  prejudices,  though  he  did  not  make  an  exprefs 
and  public  declaration  of  his  being  the  Meffiah,  till  the  evidence 
ihouid  be  completed,  and  it  fnouid  piainly  appear,  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world.  Inllcad  of  laying  plots  to  engage 
the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death,  he  on  many  occafions  ufed  the 
raoft  prudent  precautions  to  avoid  the  effefts  of  their  malice,  till 
he  could  do  it  no  longer,  without  betraying  the  truth,  and  coun- 
tera£Ung  the  defign  upon  which  he  was  fent. 

The  lail  thing  I  Ihall  take  notice  of  with  regard  to  what  Lord 

^  SoJi^gbroke's  Works^  vol.  y.  p.  291,      f  :bid.  70J.  if. p.  537, 538, 539* 
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Bolingbroke  hath  offered  concerning  the  doftrine  of  our  redemp- 
tion, is,  that  he  reprefents  it  as  having  proceeded  from  the  pride 
4)f  the  human  heart.  He  blames  Arclibifliop  Tillotfon  for  ob- 
fcrving,  very  pathetically,  at  the  clofeof  one  of  his  fermons,  that 
**  when  the  ang*ls  fell,  God  left  them  in  tlieir  fallen  flate:  but 
**  when  man  fell,  he  fent  his  Son,  his  only.begotten  Son,  his 
**  dearly-beloved  Son,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his  fufferings  and 
•*  paflion."  Upon  which  he  remarks,  that  **  this  raifes  us  not  only 
•'  to  an  equality  with  the  angels,  but  to  a  fupcriority  over  them*.** 
And  he  afterwards  cenfuresthe  divines,  for  being  **  unwilling  to 
•*  leave  their  notions  of  human  worth  and  importance,  or  of  the 
**  defigns  of  God  in  favour  of  men ;"  and  fays,  that  '*  though 
**  our  religion  forbids  pride,  and  teaches  humility,  yet  the  whole 
'*  fyftcraof  it  tends  to  infpire  the  former."  He  irtftances  in  its 
teaching,  that  '*  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  tliat 
••  God  abandoned  myriads  of  angels,  but  determined  to  raife  raaa 
••  from  his  fall  by  the  facrificc  of  his  Son."  And  he  aflcs,  "  is  it 
**  pofiible  to  conceive  higher  notions  of  a  created  being  thaa 
*•  thefe  revealed  truths  muft  infpire  t?"  It  is  certain,  thcit,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcripture  account,  O06, /pared  not  the  angels  that 
Jinned^  though  originally  fuperior  to  the  human  race,  but  fent 
his  Son  to  redeem  mankind.  And  undoubtedlv  there  were  wife 
reafons  for  that  proceeding,  which  God  hath  not  thought  lit  to 
reveal  to  us,  and  which  therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of. 
But  whatever  was  the  r?afon  of  it,  God*s  extending  his  grace 
^nd  mercy  to  mankind  in  fo  marvellous  a  way,  certainly  demand- 
^th  our  moft  grateful  acknowledgments.  We  are  taught  every- 
where in  fcripture  to  afcribe  the  great  things  God  hath  done  for 
us,  not  to  any  worthinefs  in  ourfelves,  but  merely  to  his  fove- 
reign  unobliged  grace  and  goodnefs.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  whoie 
ipheme  of  Chriftianity  Cendeth  to  infpire  us  with  the  moft  adoring 
thoughts  of  God*s  infinite  majefty,  greatnefs,  and  purity,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  imprefs  and  afFe£t  our  hearts  with  the  moft  humb- 
ling fcnfe  of  our  own  meannefs,  guilt,  and  unworthinefs.  It 
tendcth  not  to  infpire  us  with  pride,  but  with  gratitude  for  un- 
Jeferved  favours  and  benefits:  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  filieth 
us  with  the  higheft  admiration  of  the  divine  condefcendon  and 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Works,  toK  if.  p.  506, 507.        f  Ibid.  toI.  r.  p.  347. 
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goodnefs  towards  us,  it  teacheth  us  to  fink  low  into  the  very  dull 
before  his  glorious  majefty,  acknowledging  that  we  are  lefs  than 
the  leaft  of  his  mercies,  and  giving  him  the  whole  glory  of  our 
falvation. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  fecms  on  many  occa- 
fions  very  folicitous  to  prevent  our  having  too  high  a  conceit 
of  our  own  excellence  and  importance.  He  blames  the  pagan 
theifls  for  flattering  human  nature,  when  they  taught,  that  a  good 
znan  imitates  God,  and  that  Go(l  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  made 
man  to  be  happy*.  To  human  pride  and  ambition  he  attributes 
the  notion  of  the  fouFs  being  a  fpiritual  fubftance  diftinft  from 
the  body,  and  the  belief  of  its  immortality +.  To  this  alfo  he  af- 
cribes  the-doftrine  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the  notion  that 
God  is  attentive  to  the  prayers  and  wants  of  men ;  and  is  ready 
on  many  occafions  to  aflTift,  proteft,  and  reward  the  good,  and 
to  punifu  or  reclaim  the  wicked:}:.  It  fecms  then  that,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  too  proud  and  afluming,  we  mufl  deny  that  wc 
have  any  fouls  diftinft  from  our  bodies,  or  at  leaft  muft  confefs 
them  to  be  like  our  bodies,  corruptible  and  mortal ;  we  muft 
not  dare  to  afnire  after  a  conformitv  to  the  Deitv  in  his  moral 
cxcciicncies,  nor  to  think  that  he  Ibveth  us,  or  is  concerned 
for  our  happinefs ;  wc  muft  either  not  addrcfs  ourfelves  to  him 
at  all,  or  not  prefume  to  imagine  that  he  hcarcth  or  regardeth 
our  prayers.  It  would  be  thinking  too  highly  of  our  own  im- 
portance to  imagine,  that  God  cxcrcifeth  any  care  or  infpeftion 
over  us,  or  that  he  takcth  notice  of  our  actions  with  approbation 
or  difpleafure,  or  will  call  us  to  an  account  for  them.  Thus 
this  fagacious  writer  hath  found  out  the  fecrct  of  banifhing  re- 
ligion out  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  guarding  againft  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  Lordfhip 
hath  offered  concerning  the  dotlrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  affirms, 
that  **  the  Scriptures  which  are  come  down  to  us  are  very  far 
**  from  being  vouchers  of  the  Trinity  we  profefs  to  believe.— 
•'  And  that  wc  may  affure  ourfelves,  that  many  of  the  Scriptures 
**  and  traditions  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  ages,  depofed 
"  againft  this  Trinity^.'*     Where  he  talks  whh  as  much  confi- 

*  BoIIn(»broke's  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  317^  3x3.         +  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  %%x, 
J  ILld.vol.  Y.p.  418.  J  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  493- 
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dence  of  Scriptures  and  traditions  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  loft, 
and  of  what  was  contained  in  them,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  feca 
and  read  them.  He  chargeth  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  wilhincon- 
fillcncy  and  contradiftion,  in  fometimes  calling  Chrifl.  a  man, 
and  at  other  times  talking  a  different  language,  and  calling  him 
God*.  Though  fiippofing  him  to  have  the  human  nature  in  a 
near  union  with  the  divine,  there  is  no  contradiftion  in  it  at  all. 
He  has  a  long  marginal  note  ahout  the  fentiments  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  ccnfures  biOiop  Built. 
And  he  afterwards  enlarges  on  the  dificrcnces  among  Chrillians 
relating  to  it,  and  the  difputes  between  Arius  and  Athanafius:{;, 
But  he  r;iys  nothing  on  this  fubjeft  but  what  is  very  common, 
and  has  been  often  more  fully  and  diftinftly  infilled  upon  by 
others,  and  therefore  deferves  no  particular  confideration  here. 
What  fecras  more  peculiar  to  him  is,  that  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Triiiity,  he  reprefents  it  as  havin^^^ 
been  originally  derived  from  the  heathen  theology.  He  fays, 
that  the  heathen  philofophers  **  afTumeJ  a  Trinity  pf  divine  hy- 
**  poftafcs  in  the  Godhead.  They  held  a  Monad  or  Unity  above 
•'  all  eiTence,  a  fecond  proceeding  eternally  from  the  lirri,  and 
*'  a  third  proceeding  eternally  from  the  fecond,  or  from  the 
**  firil  and  fecond §.**  That  the  hypothcfis  of  the  Trinity  made 
a  part  of  the  Egyptian  theology.  "  It  was  brought  from  E<rvpt 
*'^  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  whofoever  he  was,  and  probably  by 
**  others  in  that  remote  antiquity:  and  that  it  was  in  much  ufc 
**  afterwards:  and  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  all  the  theifiical 
•*  philofophers  taught  ||."  He  fpcaks  of  the  Egyptian,  Pytha- 
gorean, Platonic,  and  of  the  Zoroailrian,  Chaidic,  and  Samo« 
thracian  Trinity**.  And  he  mentions  it  alfo  as  having  been 
anciently  taught  among  the  Chinefe,  and  produces  a  pafTage  out 
cf  one  of  their  ancient  books  to  this  purpofe+t.  A  late  ingenious 
author  has  carried  this  ftill  farther,  and  has  endeavoured  at  l?rge 
to  Ihcw,  that  feme  vefliges  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  to 

*    •  Rolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iy.  p.  483.  f  I^^^*  P«98>  ^M* 

X  Ibid.  p.  483,  ctfeq,  §  Ibid.  p.  94,  95. 

II  Ibid.  p.  97.  470, 47i»  **  Ibid.  p.  47i. 
tt  Ibid.  voTTrrii*  230, 
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be  found  among  the  fagcs  of  all  nations,  times,  and  religions** 
But  he  differs  from  Lord  Boliiigbroke  m  this,  that  whereas  his 
Lordfliip  charges  it  on  the  vain  fubtilties  and  reveries  of  the 
ancient  metaphyfical  theology,  this  gentleman  fuppofes  it  mufi 
have  been  owing  to  fupcrnatural  revelation,  or  fome  tradition 
originally  derived  from  thence.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  fuppoGng  the  faft  to  have  been  as  they  both  rcprefent  it, 
this  fccms  to  be  a  more  rcafonable  way  of  accounting  for  it. 
Since  it  is  otherwifc  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  (hould  come  to 
pafs,  that  fo  many  great  and  wife  men  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions,  from  the  mofl  ancient  times,  fhould  have  agreed  in  ac- 
knowledging fome  kind  of  triad  in  the  divine  nature. 

I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one  pafTage  more  in  Lord  Holing- 
brokers  works  relating  to  the  Trinity :  It  is  this  ;  That  **  the 
•'  doflrine  of  the  Trinity  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reafon 
**  to  fay,  that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet  .publifhed  was  ne- 
**  ceflary  to  eflablifh  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  oppofi- 
•'  tion  to  the  polytheifm  which  Chriftianity  had  introduced,  af 
**  Chriflians  have  to  infill,  that  the  revelation  which  Chrifl  pub- 
•'  lilhed  a  few  centuries  before,  was  neccffaiy  to  eflablifh  the 
/•'  unity  of  the  Godhead  again  ft  the  pagan  polytheifm +."  But 
the  cafe  was  very  different.  The  unity  of  God  could  not  be 
more  ftrongly  and  exprefsly  affcrted  than  it  is  in  the  holy  Scrip, 
tures,  both  of  the  Old  Teflanient  and  the  New  :  fo  that  the  pre- 
tended revelation  of  Mahomet  was  necdlefs  in  this  refpeft.  It 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Chriftianity,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  he.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity 
ftill  hold  the  unity  of  the  Godhead-  Convince  them  that  the 
Trinity  is  inconfillent  with  that  unity,  and  they  will  abandon  it. 
They  cannot  the^refore  be  juftly  charged  with  polytheifm,  which 
is  only  imputed  to  them  by  a  confequence  which  they  exprefsly 
deny  and  difavow,  ^ 

•  See  Chevalier  Ramfay's  Principles  of  natural  and  revealed  ReligioQ« 
vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 
f  Eclir^'orokc's  Work?,  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 
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LETTER      XXXIII. 

The  Chrijlian  Do&nne  of  future  Retribuiions  vindir.ated — It 
does  not  charge  God  with  Injuftice  in  this  prefent  State. — • 
Future  Pumjhments  not  contrary  to  Reafon  or  the  divine 
Attributes — The  Pretence,  that  they  can  be   of  no  life  cither 

.for    R''j)aration    or    Terror,    examined — The   Rewards   and 

Punifhments  of  a  future  State  fhall  be  proportioned  to  the 

Sffcrent  Degrees  cf  Virtue  and  Vice — The  Propriety  of  ap^ 

jfointmg  a  State  of  Trial  to  rcafonable  Beings — It  is  zoi/ely 

crdtircd^  that  the  Sentence  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  fhall  be 

final  and  irrcverfible — The  Chriflian  Reprefentaiion  of  that 

Judgment  and  its  Confequences,  fohmn  and  affeEling,  and  of 

excellent   Ufc-^Lord  Bolingbroke's  injurious   Charge  againjh 

the  primitive  Chriflians — His  Complaints  of  the  Corruptions 

brought  into  the  Ckriflian   Church — Such  Writers  very  vr^-. 

proper  to  ft   up  for  Reformers — Trut  genuine  Chriflianity 

needs  not  fear  the  AJfauits  of  its  able.fl  Adverfaries — Conclu^ 

fion  of  the  Obfervations  on  Lord  Bolingbrokt s  Pcflhumous 

Works. 

SIR,  ' 

IT  is  a  fatisfaftion  to  me,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  to  you,  thatJ 
the  work  is  drawing  near  to  a  conchifion  ;  and  the  mora  fo, 
as  you  know  that  I  have,  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  laboured  under  jxreat  in- 
difpofltion  of  body,  which  has  rendered  it  more  tedious  and 
fatiguing  to  me,  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been.  It  will  be 
well,  if  fome  marks  of  this  do  not  appear  in  the  performance' 
itfelf.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  I  hope  candid  allowance  will  be  made 
for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  confidered,  with  regard 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  attempts  againft  Chriflianity,  relateth  to 
what  he  has  offered  concerning  the  Scripture  doftrine  of  future? 
rewards  and  puniihments.  He  has  done  all  he  could  to  expofi^ 
that  doftrine,  and  Chriflianity  on  the  account  of  it,  efpecially 
tb«  do^rine  of  future  punifiunents.     This  is  the  principal  defiga 
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of  feveral  of  his  Fragments  and  Eflays  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  works  :  particularly  of  the  fixty-fixth,  fixty- 
fcvcnth,  fixty-eighth,  G\ty-ninth,  feventieth,  feventy-firft,  feven- 
ty-fccond,  and  feventy-fevcnth,  of  thofc  Fragments  and  Effays. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  diftir:6l  confideration  of  what  he  h*i^ 
cITercd  on  that  fubjeft,  I  would  make  two  general  obfervations. 
.  The  one  is,  that  he  afTerts  the  doflrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punifhments  to  be  an  original  doflrine  of  the  Chriftian  religion- 
He  c::prefsly  aflTcrts,  that  **  future  rewards  and  punifhments  are 
^*  fanftions  of  the  evangelical  law*;'*  That  **   it  was  part  of  the 

**  orlc^Inal  revelation. And  when  the  Chriftians  adopted  this 

*'  dofliine,  they  received  the  new  law  and  the  new  fan6lion 
•'  together  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  revelation  +."  And  ijidced 
ic  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  doflrine  flrongly  and  mofl  cx- 
prcfsly  infifted  on  by  our  hlclTed  Saviour  himfcif,  as  a  doctrine 
of  principal  importance.  So  that  this  m^y  be  julliy  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  doftrine  of  that  original  Ciiriflianity,  for  -which 
this  writer  profellcth  fo  great  an  tftecra,  and  the  truth,  the  ex- 
cel Icnce^  and  even  divinity  of  which  he  fomctimcs  pretends  to 
acknov/ ledge. 

The  other  obfcrvation  is  this  :  tliat  he  makes  the  worfl  repre- 
fentation  imaginable  of  this  doctrine,  asbothfalfc.and  ol  a  perni- 
cious tendency.  He  affeits,  th<»t  *'  the  double  fandion  of  rewaid* 
*'  and  punifliments  in  a  future  frate  was,  in  fafl,  invented  by  men. 
**  It  appears  to  be  foby  the  evident  marks  ot  hunianity  that  cha- 

*/  raflerifc  it. That  thefe  notions  favour  more  ot  the  human 

**  paflions,  than  of  juftice  or  prudence. — That  the  vulgar  hca- 
**  thens  believed  their  Jupiter  liable  to  fo  many  human  pallion?, 
•*  that  they  might  eafily  believe  hini  liable,  in  his  government 
**  of  mankind,  to  thofe  of  love  and  hatred,  of  anger  and  vcn- 
•*  geance. — ^That  the  Jews  entertained  fuch  unworthy  notions 
*'  of  God,  and  their  fyftem  contained  fuch  inftanccs  of  partiality 
•*  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting  ven- 
**  c^eancc,  in  a  longferies  of  arbitrary  judgments,  that  they  would 
**  be  ready  to  receive  this  heatheniih  doftrine  of  his  arbitrary 
•*  and  cruel  proceedings  hereafter. — That  accordingly  this  doc- 
•*  trine  was  in  vogue  in  the  Church  of  Mofes,  when  that  of  jefus 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work?,  toI.  v.  p.  513.  f  Ibid.  p.  516. 
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*•  began. — And  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  original  Chri/lian  rcve* 
•'  lation*y — This  dofliine  he  frequently  reprefcnts  as  not  only 
cf  human  invention,  but  as  abfurd  and  impious,  and  even  as 
tlafphcmoiis  ;  and  lie  alTerts,  that  it  is  impojjtblt  to  reconcile  it  to 
tkc  divine  attributes  \.'*  And,  after  having  faid  that  the  Jews 
•*  blended  together  at  once,  in  the  moral  charafter  of  God,  injuf- 
*•  tice,  cruelty,  and  partiality,'*  he  adds,  that  '*  the  moral  charaftcr 
*•  imputed  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  ChriAian  theology,  dif- 
••  fers  little  from  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  Jewifli.*'     Yea,  he 

makes  it  the  worfe  of  the  two. That  **  fudden  and  violent 

••  anger  arc  imputed  to  him  in  the  one  fyflem,  flow  and  filent 
•*  revenge  in  the  other.  That  he  is  rcprcfcnted  by  the  latter  as 
•*  waiting  to  piyiiiTi  hereafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance  and 
•'  eternal  torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to  terrify,  becaufc  it  is 
••  too  late  to  reform  |."  Thus  he  reprefents  that  which  he  would 
have  pafs  for  an  eflential  article  in  the  original  Chriilian  revela- 
tion, as  giving  a  worfe  idea  of  God  than  the  Jewifli  revelation, 
which  yet  he  pretends  makes  fuch  a  rcpvcfentation  of  the  Deity 
as  is  worfe  than  atheifm. 

I  fhall  now  examine  what  he  has  offered  to  make  good  fo  heavy 
and  injurious  a  charge. 

Some  of  his  arguments  are  dcfigned,  if  they  prove  any  thing  at 
all,  to  bear  again  ft  future  rcv/ards  and  piinifhments  in  general  ; 
and  fome  are  particularly  levelled  againft  the  Chriftian  doftrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts. 

As  to  the  former,  fome  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  what 
lie  had  urged  to  invalidate  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribu- 
tion. I  (hall  not  repeat  what  has  been  dflercd  above  in  the  eighth 
Letter  to  this  purpofe,  but  (hall  proceed  to  mention  feme  things, 
"whiclr  I  had  occafion  there  to  infift  upon,  as  they  make  a  part  of 
the  argument,  as  he  has  managed  it,  againft  the  Chriftian  revela- 
tion. 

Recharges  thofe  who  afrert,^s  Dr.  Clarke  has  done,  that  *'  fu- 
•*  ture  retributions  are  neccffary  to  fct  the  prefcnt  diforders  and 
**  inequalities  right,  arid  to  juftify,  upon  the  whole,  (he  fchemc 
'*  of  providence,'*  as   in   cffeft  maintaining,  that    *'   God   afls 

*  Bollngbrokc's  Works,  toI.  v.  p.  515?  5i6»  t  IblJ. 

X  Ibid.  p.  531,  533- 
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"  againft  his  attributes,   and  the  pcrfe£lions  of  his  nature  in 
•*  one  fyflem,  only  to  have  a  reafon  the  more  for  afting  agrec- 
**  ably  to  them  in  another*."     He  urges,  that  "  it  is  profane td 
**  inlinuate,  much  more  to  affirm  peremptorily,  that  the  proceed- 
**  ings  of  God  towards  men  in  the  prefent  life  are  unjiifi;  and 
*^  that  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would  be  abfurd<to  admit  that 
•*  this  may  be  fet  right,  which  means,  if  the  Words  have  any 
**  meaning,  that  this  injuflice  muft  ceafe  to  be  injiiflice  on  the 
•*  received  hypothecs  of  his  proceedings  towards  man  in  ariother 
•*  life.'*     And  he  argues,  that  '*  omnipotence  itfclf  cannot  caufc 
**  that  which  has  been  done  not  to  have  been  done  t."     The 
force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  a  grofs  mifreprefentation 
of  the  fcnfe  of  thofe  whom  he  has  thought  fit  to  oppofc.     No 
Chridian  divines  pretend,  that  God's  proceedings  towards  men 
in  this  prefent  life  are  unjuft.     On  the  contrary,  they  maintain, 
that  it  is  juft  and  wife  in  God,  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  thii 
flate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  to  fuffer  things  to  go  on  as  they  do 
in  their  prefent  courfe  :  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of 
things,   that  a  ftate  of  final  retribution  (hould  fucceed.     They 
are  far  from  thinkiilg,  that  what  is  now  injuftice  will  in  a  future 
flate  ccafe  to  be  injuftice  :  but  they  maintain,  that  that  jufticcf, 
the  execution  of  which  is  for  very  wife  reafons  delayed,  {hall 
be  excrcifcd  and  difplayed  in  the  fitteft   fcafon :  that   that  pu^ 
nifliment  of  the  wicked   which  is  not  for  the  prefent  infli£led, 
though  defigned,   fhall  be  executed,  when  it   is   moft  proper  it 
ihould  be   fo  :  and  that  reward  oi:   the  righteous,  which  is  not 
as  vet  afluallv  conferred,  Ihall  be  conferred  when  it  is  fitteft  it 
Jhould  be  conferred,  and  when  they  are  beft  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving it.     They  aflert,  that  the  evils  and  fufferings  which  good 
men  endure  in  this  prefent  Ilatc  are  perfectly  confident  with  the 
divine  jufticc,  becaufe  they  are  cither  fent  aS' chaftifemcnts  and 
correftions  for  their  fins  and  mifcariiages,  or  as  feafonable  triaU 
for  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  their  virtues,  afid  to  dif- 
cipline them  for  a  better  world  ;  and  that  in  a  future  ftate  the 
trial  fliall  be  over,  and  their  virtue  fully  rewarded,  and  they 
fhall  arrive  at  the  true  felicity  and  perfc^ion  of  their  nature : ' 
2nd  on  the  other  hand,  that  wicked  pcrfons  are  here  often  fuf- 

♦  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  f  Ibid.  p.  4(^1,494. 
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ered  to  profper,  and  have  many  advantages  and  benefits  given 
hem,  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  to  anfv/er  many. wife  ends 
►f  providence*  And  if  they  prove  incorrigible  to  the  meihofls  of 
lifcipHne  which  are  here  made  ufe  of,  thofe  punifhmcnts  M,'liich 
verc  here  deferred,  fliall  be  at  length  inflifted,  and  God^B  right- 
oufnefs,  and  jull  detcftation  againft  fin,  (hall  be  awfully  mani- 
efted  and  difplayed. 

But  it  is  efpeciaHy  againft  future  punifhments  that  he  bends 
lis  force.     He  obferves,  that  **  the  heathen  philofophers,  even 

•  tliofe  of  them  who  afTumed  providence  to  be  the  mo  ft  aftive 

•  in  direfting  the  affairs  of  this  world,  were  unanimous  in  their 

•  opinion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  never  angry,  nnr  over 
'•  did  harm;'*  for  which  he  cites  a  paflage  from  Tiilly's  OJ/ic^s^ 
lib.  3.  A^um  iratum  timemus  Jovtm?  At  hoc  quidtm  commif.ne 
ifi  omnium  philofophorum — Nunquam  nee  irafci  Deumy  nrc  no- 
:ere*.  i^^It  will  be  eafily  allowed,  tRat  anger,  ftrifily  fpeaking, 
IS  it  Cgnifies  a  paflionatc  emotion,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in.  fiich 
■mperfeft  creatures  as  we  arc,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  God;;  but 
;o  deny  tiiat  he  is  difpleafed  or  offended  with  the  fins  of  Iris  crea- 
:ures,  which  is  all  that  is  intended,  when  anger  is  arcri!)cd  to  hir^ 
n  the  facred  writings,  is  really  to  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  all 
•eliglon,  and,  under  pretence  of  honourable  thoi^^jhts  of  God,  to 
^anilh  the  fear  of  a  Deity  out  of  the  woirld.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
the  Epicureans  concerning  the  divine  nature,  * 

Nee  bene  promeritis  capiiur,  nee  tangitur  ira, 

A.nd  their  defign  in  it  was  to  deny  the  providence  of  God,  and 
to  reprefent  him  as  abfolutely  unconcerned  about  the  aftions  of 
men,  fo.as  neither  to  reward  the  good,  nor  to  punifh  evil-doers. 
And  this,  if  it  holdeth  at  all,  v.'ill  equally  hold  againft  God*s 
puniftiing  the  wicked  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next.  And  it  looks 
as  if  this  was  our  author's  intention.  He  urges,  that  "  neither 
*•  rcafon  nor  experience  will  fhew  us,  in  the  Author  of  nature, 
"  an  angry,  revengeful  judge,  or  bloody  executioner t.*'  But 
10  mifcal  things  docs  not  alter  their  nature.  It  is  eafy  to  throw 
a  hard  name,  and  to  call  juftice  vengeance  and  cruelty:  but  no 
argument  can  be  draw^n  from  this  to  prove,  that  that  which  is 

•  BolinJbroke'sWorkSi  voLv.  p.  510.  f  Tdd.  p.  309. 
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one  of  the  moft  glorious  perfeftlons,  and  infeparable  from  the 
wife  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  ought  to  pafs  for 
the  worft  of  charaflers.  If  the  Supreme  Being  be  not  utterly 
indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  good  and  evil,  to  the  happinefs 
and  mifery  of  his  creatures,  it  muft  be  faid  that  he  approveth  tlie 
one,  and  is  difplcafed  with  the  other;  and  in  that  cafe  he  will 
fliew  his  approbation  and  difplcafure  by  fuitable  effefts.  What 
fhould  we  think  of  an  earthly  prince,  that  fhould  not  concern 
hinifclf  whether  his  laws  be  obferved  or -not,  and  (hould  fuffer 
them  to  be  tranfgrefTcd  with  impunity?  And  is  this  the  idea  we 
fhould  form  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  univerfe?  If  this  were 
the  cafe,  what  could  be  cxpctted  but  univcrfal  difordcr  and  con« 
fufion  in 'the  moral  world?  It  is  the  fame  thing,  as  if  all  things 
were  left  to  a  wild  chance,  without  a  Supreme  Governor  and 
Judge. 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  arguing  which  this  wri- 
ter makes  ufc  of  to  fct  a  fide  future  punifiiments.  He  obferves, 
that  **  to  afTume  that  the  divine  providence  towards  mankind  in 
•'  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the  next  another,  would 
**  be  extravagant*:'*  and  therefore  he  mentions  it  as  an  abfur- 
dity  in  the  Chrillian  fchcme,  that  '*  the  proceedings  of  the  future 
•*  ftjtc  fhall  be  the  very  revcrfe  of  the  prcfent;  for  then  every 
*'  individual  liuman  creature  is  to  be  tried;  whereas  here  they  arc 
•'  only  confidcrcvl  col!cflivcly;  that  the  moil  fecret  actions,  nay 
•*  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  fcntencc 
•'  v/iil  be  pronounced  accordingly +/*  The  plain  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  the  individuals  of  manhir.d  fliail  not  be  obnoxious  to  any 
punifiiment  from  God,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next;  aiid 
confequentiy  that  there  fhall  be  no  exercll'e  of  divine  juflice 
here  or  hereafter.  For  he  himfelf  declares,  that  '*  juflice  rc- 
**  quires,  that  rewards  and  punifiiments  fliould  be  mcafured  out 
•*  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  various  circumftances  of 
**  particular  cafes,  and  in  proportion  to  them.'*  He  has  endea- 
voured to  turn  that  into  an  argument  again  ft  the  Chriftian  ac- 
count of  a  future  judgment,  which  is  really  its  glory,  and  a  great 
proof  of  its  truth,  viz.  that  men's  fecret  afitions,  and  even  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  fhall  then  be  laid  open.   Thefe  are  things 

*  BoIingbrokc'sWovks,  vpl.  y.  p.  498.  f  ^^^d.  p.  494. 
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that  lie  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human  judicatories,  and  yet 
upon  thefe  it  is  that  the  morality  of  aftions  doth  properly  depend. 
If  therefore  there  be  no  account  to  be  given  of  them  here  or 
.hereafter,  men's  bell  or  wofft  aftions  or  difpofitions  will  go  un- 
rewarded or  unpunifhed,  which  is  the^highcft  abfurdity,  fup- 
pofing  there  is  a  Supreme  moral  Governor  or  Judge.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  us  in  thegofpcl,  ike  fecrets  of  all 
hearts  Jliall  bt  reveaUdy  the  hidden  fprings  (hall  be  inquired 
into,  from  whence  good  an  J  evil  aflion.>  flow,  men  fl:all  be  fhcwn 
in  their  true  characters,  no  real  ^ood  afti(3n  fiiali  pafs  unreward- 
ed, or  evil  one  unpuniftied ;  than  which  nothing  can  poffibly 
have  a  greater  inSucnce  to  eng2i::c  us  to  exercife  a  conllant  care 
over  our  inward  temper,  and  our  outward  cordntl. 

Another  ari^ument  he  makes  ufc  of,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
'  any  force,  bears  againll  future  punifliments  in  gontr.il :  it  is  this: 
that  **  reparation  and  tciTor  are  objecls  eiTentia!  to  t!'C  co::[litu- 
"  tion  of  human  juflice.  But  v/hit  docs  that  j.iTJce  rrquiri.  if 
••  it  may  he  called  jiiuice,  when  it  tends  neither  to  roparati  *i\ 
••  nor  terror*?'*  He  acknowlcdiT^p,  what  fcvir.c  cncr^.a^d  in  t!ie 
fame  caufe  have  thourrht  fit  to  denv,  tliat  **  to  rerurin  'jiTonders 
••  is  not  the  fole  nor  the  principal  end  of  pur.illirncnt.  Thofe 
■*  that  are  capital  mufl  have  furwe  other.  The  criminal  is  exe- 
••  cuted  for  the  fake  of  others,  and  that  he  may  i.o  fjmc  i^ood  by 
**  the  terror  of  his  death.  The  prince  that  fhould  punilh  with- 
**  out  rc;:^ard  to  reparation  or  terror,  could  have  no  motive  to 
••  punifii  but  the  pleafure  of  punifliing;  which  no  fpirit  biU  Mj:!t 
••  of  uigcr,  vengeance,  or  cruelty,  can  infpire.'*  He  afks  there- 
fore, "  what  effefts  can  punifluncnts  liavc,  when  tlie  fyllcin  ot* 
**  human  government  is  zx.  en  end,  the  Hate  of  probatiim  is  over, 
•*  when  there  is  no  farther  !n«Mus  for  reformation  of  the  wicked, 
**  nor  reparation  to  the  injtired  bv  thofe  who  injured  thcin,  anvl 
•*  when  the-etcrnal  lots  of  all  mankind  ar^  call,  and  terror  is  cf 
•*  no  farther  ufe+?  But  it  is  to  be  canfuU^eJ,  that  tlie  terror 
of  the  future  punifhment  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  prefent  ftate. 
The  proper  uclign  of  the  threatening^  of  future  puiinhment  is 
not  to  inflift  die  punifhment,  but  to  prevent  the  wickednefs,  and 
thereby  to  present  the  puniiament.    But  when  onccthofc  thrcat- 

♦  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  toI.  v.  p.  494*  495.        t  ^^^^''  ?•  5°r>  5^2. 
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cnings  are  denounced,  juftice  and  truth,  and  the  majefty  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  require  tliat  they  (hould  be  ordinarily  executed 
upon  thofewho,  notwitbftanding  thofe  threatenings,  perGft  id 
their  wicked  courfes.  For  if  it  wrt-e  laid  down  as  a  principle^ 
that  though  thefe  tiircatenings  were  denounced,  juftice  or  gcpd« 
uefs  would  not  fuffer  tnem  to  be  executed,  it  would  be  the  fame 
thing  as  if  there  were  no  threatenings  at  all ;  fince  they  wduld  in 
that  cafe  anfwer  no  purpofe',  and  could  not  be  faid  to  be  fomuch 
as  in  terror  em.  But  befides  the  neceffity  there  is  that  fuch 
punifliments  (hould  be  threatened  here,  for  the  fakeofpreferving 
order,  and  reftraining  wickednefs  among  mankind,  even  in  this 
prefent  ftate,  and  confequently,  that  they  (hould  be  executed 
hereafter  upon  thofe*  that  have  incurred  the  threatened  penaltiei, 
of  what  ufe  the  execution  of  them  may  be  to  other  orden  of 
beings  in  a  future  (late,  to  infpire  an  abhorrence  of  (in»  and  a* 
fear  of  the  divine  majcfty,  and  how  far  the  influence  of  them  may 
extend,  no  man  can  take  upon  him  to  determine.  The  fcripture 
intimates,  as  if  the  future  judgment  were  to  be  tranfa£led  in  a 
moll  folemn  manner,  in  the  view  not  merely  of  the  whole  human 
race,  but  of  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings.  Mention  is  often 
made  of  great  numbers  of  angels  as  prefent  on  that  occafion. 
Thofe  punilhments  may  therefore  be  of  very  extenCvc  iife,  for 
any  thing  that  can  be  proved  to  thc^contrary,  for  promoting  the 
general  gnod,  for  difplaying  the  evil  of  lin,  and  vindicating  the 
niajefty  of  the  divine  laws  and  government,  and  may  ferve  as 
folemn  warnings  to  tiie  intelieftual  creation.  God  takes  noplea- 
fure  in  their  torments,  as  fuch,  but  in  anfwering  the  great  ends 
of  his  government,  in  taking  the  properell  methods  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole,  in  the  exercife  and  difplay  of  his  own 
infinite  righteoufnefs  and  purity,  in  feparating  the  juft  from  thd 
unjaft,  and  putting  a  vifible  eternal  xlifcrimination  between  the 
obftinate  oppofers  of  his  authority  and  goodnefs,  and  thofe  who 
loved  and  ferved  him  in  fincerity. 

When  this  writer  reckoneth  reparation  among  the  ends  of 
punilhment,  he  feemethby  reparation  to  mean  only  the  repairing 
the  injuries  done  by  one  creature  to  another;,  as' if  all  the  malig- 
nity and  demerit  of  fin  confided  only  in  its  being  a  wrong  done 
to  our  fellow  creatures;  andas  if  it  were  not  to  be  conCdered  or 
punilhed  at  all  as  an  ofifcnce  againlL  the  divine  aajedy,  and  ^ 

violation 
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violation  of  the  laws  of  the  fupremc  univerfal  Lord.  But  this  is 
a  great  miftake.  Sin  is  indeed  a  great  evil,  confidered  as  an  of- 
fence committed  againft  our  felk>w- creatures,  and  againft  the 
true  dignity,  perfeftion,  and  happinefs  of  our  own  natures,  and 
a  countera£ling  the  proper  end  and  order  of  our  beings ;  but  the 
principal  part  of  its  malignity  is  its  being  an  infurreftion  againft 
the  majefty  and^authority  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
to  whom  we  owe  all  poffible  fubjcSion  and  obedience,  an  op- 
poflng  our  wills  and  appetites  to  the  will  and  law  of  the  Supreme, 
the  bafeft  ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodnefs,  a  cafting  an  indig- 
nity on  his  adorable  perfeftions,  and  on  the  wifdom  and  right- 
eoufnefs  of  his  government,-  and  therefore  a  breach  of  univerfal 
order.  This  is  what  renders  fin  principally  criminal  and  odious, 
and  what  we  ought  to  have  a  chief  regard  to  in  our  humble  con-  • 
feffions,  or  elfe  we  are  not  true  penitents.  •  And  as  it  is  in  this 
that  its  malignity  chiefly  confifteth,  as  God  would  have  us  abhor 
it  principally  on  this  account,  fo  it  is  on  this  account  efpecially' 
that  he  punifheth  it:  for  he  judgeth  of  things  as  they  really  are. 
If  thegreateftevil  of  fin  confifteth  in  its  being  an  offence  commit- 
ted againft  the  divine  majefty,  a  wilful  tranfgrenion  of  his  known 
laws,  and  an  oppofition  to  his  authority  and  goodnefs ;  if  the  more 
there  is  of  this  in  any  fin,  the  more  heinous  its  guilt  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be;  if  this  carrieth  an  infinitely  greater,  a  inorc 
nonftrous  malignity  in  it,  than  its  being  merely  an  offence 
againft  creatures  like  ourfelves ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  diftatcs  of 
reafonand  goodfenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft  wife  and  righteous 
Governor  of  the  world,  in  punifhing  fin,  hath  not  principally  a 
regard  to  that,  on  the  account  of  which  it  principally  defcrvcth 
ppnifliment.  It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  really  hurt  by  our 
fins  and  vices,  nor  beatified  by  our  obedience  and  our  virtues. 

• 

But  this  is  only  owing  to  the  tranfcendent  excellence  of  his  own 
moft  perfeft  nature.  And  it  would  be  a  ftrange  thing  to  maktf 
the  infinite  perfeflion  of  his  nature  a  rcafon  why  his  crca* 
cures  ftiould  be  allowed  to  tranfgrefs  his  laws  with  impunity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  excellency  of  his  nature  is,  the 
greater  is  the  evil  of  fin  as  committed  againft  his  infinite  majefty; 
and  that  verjj  perfeftion  of  his  nature  makes  it  impoffible  for  him 
not  to  hate  all  moral  evil.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  an  eternal  love 
•f  order,  purity,  and  righteoufnefs,  is  necclfarily  included  in   • 
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infinite perfe6)ion.  And  how  fhall  he  fhcw  his  juft  abhorrence 
cr  fm,  and  averfion  to  the  breach  of  moral  order,  but  by  the 
inai  ks  and  cflTefls  of  his  difpleafure  againft  it,  that  is,  by  punifli- 
im\  obfHnate  prcfumptuous  traufgrelFors? 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  "  future  punifliments  were  not  bc- 
**  Hevod  by  the  philofcphers,  net  even  by  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
••  thou<;h  they  talked  of  thcra*."  And  that  "  at  the  coming  of 
*'  our  Saviour  they  were  generally  difregarded  even  by  the  vul- 
•'  g^ir.**  If  this  were  fo,  it  became  the  more  necefTary  to  renew 
the  difcovcry,  and  fet  it  in  a  clearer  and  flrorger  light,  (ince  it 
was  i)f  vail  importance  to  mankind  to  believe  it.  By  his  own 
ackuowioJv;mcat,  the  ableft  philofophers  and  legiflators  thought 
fv>.  And  he  himfelf  frequently  owns  the  great  ufefulnefs  of 
tlus  vloi-h  inc.  And  its  ufcfulncrs.is,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
in  conjunfcion  with  other  confiJorations,  no  fmall  argument  of 
its  :ruth. 

1  laving  con fulored  what  he  hath  offered  with  relation  to  future 
irwaixis  and  punifhmcnts  in  general,  I  fhall  now' examine  the 
|i,^:ticu!ar  object  ions  he  hath  urged  againft  the  accounts  given  of 
il\'!n  \\\  (ho  riuillian  revelation. 

r.v'  x^l^ioivc^,  that  *'  had  the  doftrine  of  future  rewards  and 
••  piMi.hiuoats  l>cYii  mere  ^i?r.cia!,  and  lefs  defcriptive;  had  future 
•'  pi:;iilhinci\is  Iwn  nprolcnlcd  like  the  rew?.rds,  to  be  fimply 
••  iuv  li  as  ovr  ?Kvor  faw,  nor  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  could 
••  roiuv'i\ r,  it  rii^ht  have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and  have 
•*  iiad  an  iiiiivcilal  and  real  influence — perhaps  to  the  great 
••  a.lvar.taj^o  of  religion.  But  bcTidcs  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing 
••  ih.it  Clod  iiifhds  eternal  punifhn?.ents  on  his  creatures,  which 
••  \vv)ul(l  render  their  non-exiflcncc  infinitely  preferable  to  their 
••  4\ilUncc  on  the  whole;"  he  apprehends  that  *'  an  air  ofridi.  ' 
•'  rule  has  been  c?,ft  on  this  doftrine  by  preferving  all  the  idle 
••  talcs  and  burlefque  images,  which  were  propagated  in  thofc 
•*  cLiyr."  He  reprefents  it  as  **  nearly  rcfemblingthe  myihologU 
•*  (1^.  inf'.ris,  uliich  has  been  fo  often  laughed  atf."  As  to  the 
;ir<:ount  given  us  in  the  gofpel  of  the  future  reward,  it  is  in- 
i;umparably  noble  and  excellent,  and  not  quite  fo  general  as  he 
rcprclents  it,  but  fuch  as  is  fitted  to  raife  in  us  the  highcll  idea« 

t  goliogbrokc's  \torks,  vo!.  r.  p.  ^13.  -f  Ibid.  p.  544. 
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F  the  felicity  and  perfeftioh  to  which  good  men  fliall  be  raifed 
1  the  heavenly  world.  The  defcriptions  there  fet  before  us  of 
jture  punifhraents  areigeneral,  but  very  exprelFive.  And  the 
urlefque  images  he  fpeaks  of  are  awful  and  ftriking  reprefenta- 
ons,  defigned  and  fitted  to  convey  images  of  terror,  but  not 
Mxed  with  any  triQing  or  ridiculous  circumllances,  like  the 
oetical  tales  and  fables  he  refers  to. 

But  what  he  feems  to  lay  a  principal  ftrefs  upon,  for  expofing 
he  Chriftian  doftrine  of  future  rewards  and  puniOiments,  is  this: 
hat  *'  juftice  requires  moft  certainly'  that  rewards  and  panifli- 

*  ments  fhould  be  meafurcd  out  in  every  particular  cafe,  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual.     But  in- 

*  ftead  of  this,  it  is  aflured,  that  the  righteous  arid  the  wicked  are 

*  tranfported  intp  heaven,  or  plunged  into  hell,  without  any 

*  diftinftion  of  the  particular  cafes  which  have  been  fo  folemnly 

*  determined,  and  without  any  proportion  obfervcvl  between  the 
'  various  degrees  of  merit  and  demeri»   in  the  applicdiion  of 

*  thofe  rewards  and  punifhments*."    A^d  jn  ail  th?^  he  ofTcrs  in 
h«  latter  part  of  the  (ixty-eighth  of  his  Fragmcnfi  and  Eilav's*,  he« 
proceeds  upon  this  fuppofuion,  that  '*  the  grcaieH  and  Icail  degree 

*  of  virtue  (hall   be  rewarded,  and  the  grearril  and  lead  degree 

*  of  vicepunifhed  alike:'*  And  that  it  is  *^  arbitrary  aifd  tyran- 
»  nical  to  make  no-  diftinftion  of  perfons  in  diffimilar  cafes  t." 
^nd  again  he  urges,  that  "  the  hypothefis  of  all  being  faved  alike, 

*  or  damned  in  the  lump,  tends  to  deftroy  little  by  little  all  thofe 
'  impreflions  which  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  is  fo  ufefully  de- 

*  figned  to  give:^.'* 

All  that  his  Lordfhip  here  offers  depends  upon  a  great  mif- 
ipprehenfion,  or  a  wilful  mifreprefentation  of  the  Chriftian  doc- 
rine  on  this  head.  If  men  were  to  be*  rewarded  and  punifhcd 
lereafier  only  colleftively,  and  no  regard  had  to  indivi<^uals, 
vhich  our  author  would  perfuade  us  is  the  method  of  God's 
iroceedings  towards  mankind  in  this  prefent  flate,  then  it  might 
le  admitted  that  men  are  faved  and  damned  only  in  the  lump^ 
is  he  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  it.  But  this  is  not  the  fcripture  re- 
)refcntation  of  God's  proceedings  in  a  future  ftate.  We  are 
here  moft  exprefsly  aflured,  that  the  cafe  of  every  individual 

.*  BoUngbtokc'j  Woiks,  vol.  y.  p.  49.5.    f  Ibid.  p.  496,    %  Ibid.  p.  50;. 
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fhall  be  examined  and  judged.  It  is  thus  that  our  Lord,  who  is 
to  be  our  judfTc,  reprefents  it:  he  tells  us,  that  he  will  come  in  his 
glory,  arid  all  his  holy  angels  with  hi?n,  and  thenjtiall  he  reward 
every  ?nati  according  io  his  works.  Mat.  xvi.  27.  St.  Paul  ex- 
prcfsly  declares,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  t9 
his  deeds,  Rom.  ii.  6.  That  every  one  of  us  Jliall give  an  «"* 
count  ojhimfclfto  God,  Rom.  xiv.  i2.  That  we  mujiall  appear 
before  the  judgment  feat  of  Chrifl,  that  every  one  may  receive  ike 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  That  every  man^s^orkfkaUie 
tried,  and  made  manifeft,  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  In  fpeaking  of  the  rcf- 
peftive  duties  of  mailers  and  fervants,  he  lets  them  know,  that 
the  meaneft  (hall  not  be  neglcfted,  but  fhall  receive  a  proper  re- 
ward: Th'dt  whatfoez^er  good  thing  a  man  doth,  the  fame  fhall  he 
receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free:  But  he  that  doth 
wrong,  fliall  receive  for  the  wrong  zuhich  he  hath  done,  and  there 
is  no  refpeR  of  perfotis,  Eph.  vi.  8.  9.  Col.  iii.  25.  St.  Peter 
afTurcth  us,  that  God  without  refpeSl  of  perfons  judgeth  according 
io  every  mans  work,  1  Pet.  i.  17.  Chrift  is  introduced  as  de- 
clariii'^,  1  anvhe  which  JearcJieth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  anil 
rvil!  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  io  your  works.  Rev, 
ii.  23.  And  in  the  defcription  of  the  future  judgment,  Rev.  xx« 
j2.  to  (hew  the  exaflncfs  of  that  judgment,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
books  were  opened,  and  the  drad  were  judged  out  of  thofe  things 
uhic/i  zvjre  writttin  in  the  boohs  according  to  their  works.  And 
it  isrcpc,i:o(l  i»,iv.in,  ver.  13.  i\\Q.y  were  judged,  every  man  accord" 
ing  to  thdir  works. 

Fiom  riiefc  fcveral  pafTagcs  compared  together,  it  appears  with 
the  utmoil  evidence,  that  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Teflrimcnt,  in  the  difpenfing  future  rctribptions,  then* 
ZJards  and  punifhinents  fliall  be  meafured  out  in  every  particular 
cafs  ifi  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individuaK 
which  our  auilior  faith  is  what  juftice  requires.  It  is  therefore 
manifeft,  t^.^t  what  is  there  faid  concerning  that  future  fiaie  of 
rewHids  and  punilhments,  mufl  he  underftood  in  a  confiftencjf 
with  the  making  an  exaft  dlBiibution  according  to  particular 
cafes  and  ciicuiT.Hances;  and  that  the  general' rcprefcntat ions  there 
ri\A>}.t  of  b.cavep  as  a  flate  of  fufure  happineli  to  the  righteous, 

and  of  beU  4s  4  ilate  of  future  j}umilunem  to  the  vficked,  muft 

be 
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be  fo  taken  and  explained  as  to  comport  with  the  difierent  degrees 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  to  the  one  and  to  the  other;  and 
not  as  if  all  good  men  were  to  be  ralfcd  to  the  fame  degree  of 
future  glory  and  happinefs  ;  and  all  bad  men  to  b^  puniOied  with 
the  fame  degree  of  mifery  ;  fince  it  is  fo  frequently  and  cxprefsly 
declared,  that  God  will  then,  without  refpeft  of  perfons,  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  and  that  every  man  (hall 
then  receive  according  to  what  he  hath  done  in  the  body.  The 
general  defcriptions  of  that  future  glory  are  indeed  fublime  and 
noble,  and  reprefent  it  in  a  moft  attra3ive  view.  And  it  was 
proper  it  fhould  be  fcv  They  fet  before  us  a  happinefs  beyond 
imagination  great  and  glorious,  the  more  eSe£^ually  to  animate 
us  to  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  And  it  is  fignified, 
that  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  fo  tranfcendently  great  and  excellent, 
asvaftly  to  exceed  what  any  of  the  human  race  could  in  ftridneb 
of  juftice"  have  deferved.  For  the  obedience  of  the  beft  of  mea 
is  very  imperfe£l,  and  mixed  with  many  defeats  ;  and  therefore 
that  eternal  life  and  happinefs  is  reprefented  as  the  gift  cfGod^ 
ihrcugh  Jtfus  Chrijl.  That  reward  is  the  efftft  of  free  fove- 
reign  grace  and  goodnefs.  And  therefore  none  can  find  fault, 
if  the  glory  and  happinefs  which  (hall  be  conferred  upon  good 
men  hereafter  be  above  what  they  could  be  faid  to  have  ftriftly 
merited.  But  though  the  very  loweft  degree  of  reward  and  hap- 
pinefs in  that  future  (late  (hall  be  far  fuperior  to  what  the  beft  of 
men  could  have  pretended  to  have  challenged,  as  in  (Iridnefs  of 
juflice  due  to  his  merits,  yet  God  (hall  fo  order  it,  in  his  infinite 
wifdom  and  righteoufnefs,  that  there  (hall  be  an  admirable  pro- 
portion  obfcrved  in  giving  different  degrees  of  glory,  according 
to  the  different  proficiencies  men  had  made  in  real  goodnefs 
during  their  ftate  of  trial.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  this  pur- 
,  pofe  than  our  Saviour's  determination,  in  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  Luke  xix.  12.  20.  where  he  reprefents  higher  honours 
and  rewards  conferred  upon  fome  than  upon  others,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  ufetulnefs,  and  the  different  improve- 
ments they  had'  made  of  what  was  committed  to  them.  And  in 
the  blefTmgs  he  pronounceth  upon  thofe  that  are  perfecuted  for 
righteoufnefs  (ake,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  they  (hould  be 
diftinguifhed  with  a  higher  reward  in  heaven  than  many  others, 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  (ufierings  and  ferviccs.    And  in 
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general  he  declares,  that  in  his  Father^s  koufe  are  many  marim 
Jions ;  which  fuppofes  that  there  (hall  be  different  abodes  pro- 
vi<lcd  for  good  men  in  that  future  world,  into  which  they  Ihall 
be  diftributed,  each  of  them  happy  in  their  feveral  ways,  and 
each  contented  with  the  lot  afiigned  theih.  But  no-where  are 
we  particularly  told,  what  fliall  be  the  lowed  degree  of  happinefi 
and  reward  which  fliall  be  conferred  on  the  lowed  degrees  of 
real  virtue  and  righteoufnefs,  nor  would  fuch  a  difcovery  be 
of  any  ufe'to  mankind,  or  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe^ 

As  to  future  punifhments,  in  thc,inflifting  of  thefc  the  Arifleft 
regard  fliall  be  had  to  the  rules  of  judice,  fo  that  no  man  fliall 
be  puniflicd  beyond  his  demerits.  This  incontedably  follows 
from  the  frequent  declarations  that  ai'e  made,  and  which  have 
been  already  produced,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds,  without  refpeft  of  perfons.  But  befides 
thefe  general  declarations,  there  are  feveral  paflagcs  of  Scripture 
which  are  defigned  to  fliew,  that  there  fliall  be  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference made  between  fome  bad  men  and  others  in  the  punifli-. 
ments  inflicled  on  them;  and  that  in  the  infliftiag  thefe  punifli* 
ments,  a  regard  fliall  be  had  to  the  different  aggravations  of  their 
crimes.  This  is  what  our  Lord  plainly  figp.ifies,  when  he  de- 
clares wiih  great  folemnity,  that  it /Ita II  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodo??i  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  o/judg?nent,  that  is,  for  the 
mod  pr*ofiigate  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  than  for  thofe  that 
obilinutely  rcjefted  and  abufed  the  gofpel  offers  of  mercy  and 
falvation,  and  who  go  on  in  an  obdinate  courfe  of  prefumptuous 
fin  and  difobedience,  in  oppofition  to  the  cleared  light  and  mod 
glorious  advantages.  And  again,  he  declares,  that  that  Jervant 
zi^lich  hnezo  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himfeljy  neither 
did  according  to  his  will,  Jliall  be  beaten  with  many  flripes. 
But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  ofjlripes, 
ffiall  be  beaten  with  few  Jlri pes.  For  unto  whomfoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  fliall  much  be  required:  and  to  whom  men  have 
CDir^ir.itted  r/ii:ch,  of  him  will  they  afk  the  more,  Lukexii.  47,  48, 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  it  is  from  this  reprefentation,  that 
among  thofe  who  fliall  be  puniflied  in  a  future  date,  great  dif- 
ference fliall  be  made  in  the  degrees  of  punifliment  inflifted  on 
tliem,  according  to  their  different  demerits ;  and  that  an  exaft 
conflderaiion  fiiall  be  had  of  their  fcyeral  cafes,  and  an  equitable 

proportion 
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proportion  (liall  be  obfervecl,  and  all  proper  allowances  made. 
The  general  defcrlptions  therefore  of  thcfc  future  puniflinients 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  confiftcncy  with  fuopofiog  a  very  great 
difference  made  between  fome  and  others  in  the  degrees  of  their 
punifiiment.  In  ihefe  general  defcriptions,  the  ftrongcft  images 
of  terror  are  made  ufc  of,  and  it  is  highly  proper  it  fliould  be  fo. 
The  punilhmeiits  are  defcribed  in  their  hi;(lieil  degree,  as  they 
fhall  be  inllifled  on  the  moft  obilinate  and  heinous  offenders. 
'  No-wliere  are  we  particularly  told  what  Ciall  be  the  lowed  degree 
of  punifhment  which  (hall  be  in(Ii6led  in  that  future  world  ;  nor 
what  that  flate  of  vice  and  guilt  is  whioh  fhall  fubje£l  men  to  the 
leafl  punifhment.  Such  declarations  could  anfJ*^crT^^gpod  end, 
and  would  probably  be  abufed.  It  is  more  yafiSly  doi/of^t^leave 
that  matter  in  general  expreflions  ;  at  the  f^iilve  tifiu&'^ui^^  us, 
that  every  man  (hall  be  puni(hed  in  a  firi3  jp'foportion^o  thctcir- 
cumftances  of  his  crime.  \^^>  X 

A  due  confideration  of  this  will  in  a  great  ib^ure  t>byi^te  the 
principal  objeflions  this  author  hath  urged  again  ft  tnc  eternal 
duration  of  tliot  future  puni(hment,  which  depend  principally 
upon  this  fuppofition,  that  ail  (hall  be  alike  fubje£ted  to  the  moft 
extreme  degree  of  torment  and  mifery,  and  fo  (hall  continue  for 
ever:  whereas  if  it  be  confidercd,  that  there  (hall  be  a  great 
difference  made  between  fome  and  others,  in  that  future  world; 
that  the  (late  of  fome  (hall  be  tolerable,  compared  with  that  of 
others;  and  that  every  man's  cafe  (hall  be  confidered,  and  his 
condition  wifely  and  exaftly  proportioned  to  what  he  had  de- 
fcrvcd;  on  this  fuppofition,  whatever  the  duration  of  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  it  is  ftill  juft. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable 
.paffage  of  this  writer  in  relation  to  this  prefcnt  fubjeft.  He  fays, 
*•  he  could  eafily  perfuadc  himfelf,  that  the  mercy  of  God  par- 
*'  dons  the  offenders  who  amend,  confillently  with  his  juftice; 
*•  for  clfe,  as.  all  men  offend,  all  men  would  be  puniflicd;  and 
••  that  his  goodnefs  may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy  has  begun, 
••  and  place  fuch  as  are  the  objefls  of  both  in  a  ftate  where  they 
*'  will  be  exempt  perhaps  eternally-  from  all  natural,  and,  as  much 
**  as  finite  creatures  can  be,  from  ail  moral  evil.  He  could  per- 
"  fuade  himTelf,  that  they  who  are  the  objcfts  of  neither,  and 
f  *  are  not  th<:rcforc  p'ardonedi  remain,  if  they  do  remaini  exclud- 
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*•  ed  from  the  happinefs  of  the  others,  and  reduced  to  a  fpriorri 
•*  ftate..  Some  fuch  hypothcfis,  where  no  certainly  is  to  be  had, 
•*  I  could  admit,"  fays  he,  **  as  probable,  becaufe  it  contradifb 
••  none  of  the  divine  attributes,  fets  none  of  them  at  variance, 
•'  nor  brciiks  their  harmony."  Here  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  pro- 
bable hypothefis,  and  pcrfcQIy  conflftent  with  the  diving  attri« 
butes,  not  only  that  fome  men,  who  are  the  proper  objefls  of  tie 
divine  goodnefs  and  mercy,  may  continue  eternally  in  a  happy 
fiate  exempt  from  all  evil ;  but  that  others,  who  by  their  condufi 
have  rendered  thcmfelves  not  the  proper  objefts  of  the  divine 
mercy,  may  be  debarred  from  pardon,  and  may  remain,  wbilft 
they  3o  remain,  and  confequently  may  remain  eternally,  fuppot 
ing  them  to  continue  in  eternal  exigence,  excluded  from  that 
happinefs  which  the  others  enjoy,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  flate* 
If  therefore  we  be  affured  by  a  welUattefted  revelation,  that  this 
fhall  really  be  the  cafe,  he  ought  not  to  objcft  againft  it. 

But  he  urges,  that  ^*  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  our  (late  of 
**  probation  ends  with  this  prefent  life,  and  that  judgment  will 
**  be  determined  bv  what  we  have  done  in  this  ftate. — ^And  that 
••  a  virtue  or  wickednefs  of  fifty  or  fixty  years,  (hould  be  reward- 
**  cd  with  eternal  happinefs,  or  punifhed  with  eternal  mifery*.*' 
The  objeSion  that  is  drawn  from  the  difproportion  there  is  be- 
tween the  duration  of  the  ftate  of  trial,  and  the  eternity  that  is  te 
fuccced  it,  might  be  made,  whatever  we  fuppofe  the  continuance 
of  the  tiir.c  of  trial  to  be.  But  the  fliortnefs  of  this  ftate  of  trial 
furiMfiieth  a  powerful  confidcrifiion  to  engage  us  to  improve  it. 
And  very  probably,  if  it  were  ordinarily  much  longer  than  it  is, 
the  condition  of  mankind  might  be  worfe,  in  the  prefent  corrupt 
ftate  of  the  human  nature,  than  it  now  is;  as  the  length  of  men's 
Jives  before  the  flood  probably  contributed  to  the  wickednefs  that 
fo  much  abounded.  The  argument  therefore,  as  far  as  there  is 
any  weight  in  it,  holdcth  againft  the  fuppofing  any  ftate  of  trial 
at  all,  of  whatever  continuance.  But  do  we  know  enough  of 
the  meafures  and  dcfigns  of  the  divine  government,  to  be  able 
to  pronouRcc,  that  it  may  not  be  worthy  of  God,  as  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,  to  appoint  to  his  reafonable  creatures  a 
ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to 

*  8olipgbrok«'s  Workt*  vol.  v.  p.  493.  5049  50^* 
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their  behaviour  in  fuch  a  {tatc,  and  let  them  know,  that  if  thejr 
obftinately  perfid  in  their  rebellion  and  difobedience,  he  will  at 
length  fiiut  up  his  grace  from  them,  and  they  (hall  be  excluded 
from  that  glory  and  felicity,  with  which  he  would  have  bounti- 
fully rewarded  their  perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and  virtue 
during  the  time  of  trial  allotted  them  ?  It  .may  be.  left  to  im- 
partial reafon,  whether  this  conftitution  would  not  be  more 
wifely  ordained,  and  more  likely  to  promote  the  intcrefts  of  vir- 
tue and  good  order  in  the  world,  and  to  rcprcfs  vice  and  wickcd- 
nefs,  than  to  fet  no  bounds  at  all  to  the  DiTersof  his  mercy,  and 
to  affure  them,  that  let  them  behave  ever  fo  wickedly  and  pre- 
fumptuoudy,  and  abufe  and  reje£l  all  the  methods  of  his  grace, 
yet  ftill  after  they  leave  tliis  ^^»rld,  and  at  any  other  time  thf  ough- 
out  eternity,  whenever  they  repeat,  they  (hall  be  forgiven,  and 
even  reftorcd  to  favour,  and  jaifed  to  gipry  and  felicity  ?  Would 
this  be  a  rule  of  government  worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  or  fit 
to  be  publiflied  throughout  the  whole  intelleflual  world? 

As  reafon  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  neceffary,  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  great  ends  of  moral  government,  that  punifliments  (liould 
be  denounced  againft  the  obllinate  tranfgreffors  of  the  divine 
laws,  fo  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  whether  to  creatures  defigned 
for  an  immortal  exiftence,  the  threatening  of  none  but  temporary 
punilhments  would  be  fufficient;  efpecially  if  they  apprehended 
that  they  (hould  outlive  thofe  punifhments  for  infinite  ages  in 
blifs  and  glory.  It  certainly  becometh  us,  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning fuch  matters  as  thefe,  to  proceed  with  great  modefty, 
fince  we  cannot  pretend  of  ourfelvcs  to  be  proper  judges  of 
what  the  governing  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs  of  the  Supreme  ^ 
Lord  of  the  univerfe  doth  require,  and  what  is  moft  worthy  of 
God,  and  moft  for  the  good  ot  the  whole,  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  interefts  of  particular  beings. 

To  confider  the  fentcnce  which  ftiai!  pafs  upon  bad  men  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  as  final  and  irreverfible;  and  that  after 
this  there  fKall  be  no  frefji  offers  of  grace  and  mercy,  but  they 
Ihall  continue  under  the  eflfe&s  of  that  fentence  during  the  whole 
of  their  exiftence;  is  certainly  a  confideration  of  the  higheft 
moment,  aod  muft  needs  have  a  wonderful  weight  to  engage  us 
to  make  the  l)eft  ufe  of  the  prcfcnt  ftatc  of  trial  allotted  us,  and 
lo  lay  hold  on  tt^  offcu;  of  iiXv^xxQH  that  are  now  made  to  us 
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upon  the  reafonable  terms  of  the  new  covenant.  Whereas  if 
we  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  there  were  to  be  new  ftates  of 
trial,  new  feafons  and  offVrs  of  grace,  after  the  general  judgment, 
it  would  greatly  weaken  the  ir.fluence  of  the  motives  drawn  from 
the  thrcatenings  of  future  punifhment.  Nor  is  ther-e  any  thing  in 
this  conftituticn  which  can  be  proved  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
wifdom,  juflice,  and  equity  of  the  divine  government.  For  as, 
to  the  exclufion  from  the  heavenly  felicity,  which  flrall  be  acon- 
fiderable  part  of  that  future  punifhment,  there  is  no  reafonable 
ground  for  expefting,  thut  thofe  who  now  rcjcft  the  divine  grace 
and  mercy  (hould  ever  be  admitted  to  that  tranfcendent  blifsand 
glory,  which  God  hath  been  plcafcd  of  his  own  free  and  rich 
goodncfs  to  promife  to  the  righteous,  and  which  no  man  could 
pretend  to  challenge  as  in  ftr:6lnefs  of  juflice  due  to  him.  Nor 
IS  it  any  impeachment  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  !o 
leave  obftinatc  finners  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  exiflenec 
under  that  part  cf  the  punifhment  which  arifeth  from  the  flinging 
rcficfHons  of  their  own  guilty  confciences,  or  from  the  natural 
clfctts  of  their  wickednefs  and  bad  temper  of  mind.  And  what- 
ever farther  punifliments  there  may  be  more  dircftly  and  iro- 
mcdiately  infliftc  J  by  the  divine  hand,  we  may  be  fure  they  fhall 
be  in  fuch  nieafurcs  and  proportions  to  each  individual,  as  never 
to  exceed  the  demerit  ot  their  crimes. 

What  has  i)crn  faid  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  ftrange  repre- 
fentation  this  author  is  pli^afcd  to  make  of  the  Scripture  doflrinc 
of  future  pun{fl;iTients  :  That  **  fuch  a  proceeding  can  be  afcribed 
**  to  no  principle,  but  to  the  revenge  of  a  being,  who  panifhcs 
•*  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  pleafurc  of 
•*  pi:ni(hing,  and  without  any  regard  to  juftice,  creatures  who 
**  did  not  offend  him,  merely  for  the  pleafurc  of  offending  him; 
*'  creatures  who  had  free-will,  and  made  wrong  elc61ions;  creaw 
**  tures  who  might  plead,  in  mitigation  of  their  punifhments,  their 
**  frailties,  their  pdflions,  tlie  iniperfeftions  of  their  natures,  and  * 
**  ti'.e  numerous  temptations  to  which  they  flood  cxpofed*.**  . 
This  rcprcfcntation  is  unjull  in  every  article.  TJie  tendency  of 
it  is  plainly  this :  to  apologize  for  fin,  and  to  diminlfh  the  c^-il  of 
it.     And  what  good  can  be  propofed  by  this,  it  is  hard  to  fay. 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voL  y.  p.  5x8, 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  moral  world,  than  to 
endeavour  to  make  men  entertain  flight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of 
fin.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fay,  that  finners  do  not  ofTcnd 
God  merely  for  tlie  pleafure  of  offending  him?  If  they  do  it  for 
the  pleafure  of  gratifying  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and  ap- 
petites, which  they  oppofe  and  prefer  to  the  moft  wife  and  holy 
will  and  law  of  the  foverelgn  Lord  of  the  univerfc,  is  npt  this  a 
very  heinous  guih  ?  Their  having  free-will,  and  makinij  wrong 
deftions,  when  it  was  in  their  choice  to  have  done  oiherwifc, 
though  mentioned  here  in  mitigation  of  their  guilt,  is  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  their  crime,  and  an  abufe  of  their  reafon  and  liberty, 
which  arc  amongll  the  noblcft  gifts  of  God.  To  plead  palFrons 
and  temputicms,  is  an  excufe,  which,  if  admitted,  may  ferve  to 
apolorize  for  the  greatc/1  crimes.  But  they  are  not  allowed  by 
any  wife  human  judicatories  as  a  reafon  for  exempting  thofe  triat 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  from  the  penalties  to  which  their  tranffjrefiions 
had  expofed  them.  And  Lord  Boliiwbrokc  hinifclf  has  eKe- 
where  very  jpropcrly  obfcrved,  that  tliofe  very  peifcns  who  pre- 
tend that  inclinations  cannot  be  reflrained,  and  who  fueali  moft 
of  the  power  of  the  appetites  and  pafHons,  can  refill  and  conrrcul 
them,  when  any  evident  intcrcft,  or  contrary  inclination,  leads 
them  to  do  fo*.  And  as-to  any  traufgrclfions  that  may  prupeiiy 
be  called  frailties  and  infirmities,  and  which  have  little  of  the  will 
in  them,  the  wife  and  jaft  Ruler  of  the  world  will  no  doubt 
make  all  the,allowanccs  that  equity  can  demand., 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  is  fo  far  from  furnifliinga  juil  objeftion  rir;ainft 
the  divine  original  of  the  gofpel  revelation,  that,  if  rightly  con- 
fidered,  it  yieldcth  a  noble  evidence  of  its  ufefulnefs  and  tiu:!:. 
It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thir,;^  more  folemn 
and  aflcfting,  and  better  fitted  to  make  a  ilrong  imprefnon  on 
the  human  mind,  than  xhe  reprcfentation  given  in  the  New  Tcf- 
tamcnt  of  the  future  judgment.  TliC  whole  human  race  con- 
vened before  the  fovereign  univcrfal  Judge,  innumerable  myriads 
of  holy  angels  attending,  the  judicial  piocefa  carried  on  wiih  the 

•  Sec  his  Letters  od  tlie  Study  and  Ufc  orillflor\-,.kt.  iii.  L^..  r. 

greatv  ft 
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greatcft  folemnity,  a  ftrift  and  impartial  inquiry  made,  the  moil 
hidden  aflions  brought  to  light,  and  the  very  fecrets  of  the  heart 
laid  open,  and  all  followed  by  eternal  retributions.  It  feemetk 
plain  from  our  Saviour's  manner  of  reprcfenting  things, that  here- . 
garded  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  (inncrs  (hould  have 
no  hope  or  expeftation  given  them  of  obtaining  mercy  and  fal- 
Tation,  if  they  perfifled  to  the  end  of  this  prefent  life  in  a  courfc 
of  impenitence,  prefumptuous  fm,  and  difobedience.  Heno« 
^vhere  giveth  the  leaft  intimation,  that  the  punifliment  of  the  wick* 
ed  in  a  future  (late  (hall  have  an  end.  On  the  contrar}',  he 
ilill  fpeaketh  of  it  in  terms,  which,  according  to  the  natural  im- 
port of  the  exprcflions,  feem  to  fignify  that  it  (hall  be  of  a  per- 
petual duration,  without  adding  any  thing  to  qualify  thofc  es- 
prcfTions.  And  for  any  perfons  to  flatter  themfelvcs,  that  God 
may  in  his  abfolutc  fovereignty  difpcnfe  with  the  rigour  of  his 
ihreatenings,  and  to  depend  upon  fuch^an  expeftation,  would  be 
an  extreme  folly,  when  the  plain  tenor  of  the  revelation  feems 
to  go^he  other  way. 

I  have  now  (ini{hed  the  defign  I  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
defend  natural  and  revealed  religion  againil  the  attacks  made 
upon  both  by  this  very  confident  and  afTuming  author.  In  U"* 
execiJtion  of  this  defign,  I  have  principally  confined  myfelf  to 
the  reafoning  part  of  his  Lordfhip*s  works,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  «lnd  have  not  willingly  overlooked  any  thing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  argument.  But  I  have  not  attempted  to  fol- 
low him  in  fevcral  of  thofe  excurfions  which  feem  to  have  been 
principally  intended  to  (hew  the  variety  of  his  reading,  of  which 
it  mufl.  be  owned  there  is  a  great  appearance,  though  I  cannot  fay 
lie  has  given  many  proofs  of  his  having  maturely  digeftcd  it. 
Several  things  there  are  in  his  fclicme  of  metaphyfics;  and  in  the 
account  he  has  given  of  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
pliers,  which  might  be  juflly  animadverted  upon,  though  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  feme  of  his  obfervations  on  thcfe  heads  are 
jiid  and  curious.  But  as  a  diftincl  examination  of  them  would 
have  very  much  enlarged  this  work,  which  is  already  longer  than 
I  at  firll  intended,  or  than  I  would  have  wi(hcd  it  to  be,  I  have 
'  chofcn  to  omit  them :  for  the  fame  reafon  I  have  taken  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  refiedions  he  \u$  occafionally  caft  upon  the 

ancient 
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ancient  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  upon  the  body  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians*,  of  whom  he  has  made  a  nioft  injurious 
reprefentation,  and  has  in  effcft  juftificd  the  pcrfecutions  raifed 
by  the  heathens  againft  them.  He  tells  us,  that  **  their  Clergy 
**  were,  under  pretence  of  religion,  a  very  lawlcfs  tribe. — That 
**  they  broke  the  laws  in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  infligated 
•*  others  to  break  them,  by  popular  infurrcflions  againft  the  au- 
**  thority  of  magiftrates,  and  by  tumults*  and  riots,  in  which  tht-y 
•*  infukcd  the  cllablillied  religion  of  the  empire. — And  he  be- 
**  lievcs  the  lift  of  the  martyrs  confifted  more  of  thofe  who  fuf- 
•*  fcrcd  for  breaking  the  peace,  than  of  thofe  who  fufTored  (luictly 
•'  for  the  fake  of  their  religion  +."  Such  is  the  charge  he  has 
thought  fit  to  biing  againft  a  worthy  and  peaceable  body  of  men 
(for  fo  the  primitive  Chriftians  generally  were),  whofe  innocent 
and  virtuous  behaviour  has  been  acknowledged  by  fomc  of  their 
pagan  adverfaries  themfelves. 

You  will  obferve,  that  I  have,  for  the  rnoft  part,  except  wher-? 
the  argument  led  to  it,  pafled  over  the  bitter  farcafms  he  fo  frc- 

•  As  a  fnecimen  hov/  ready  our  author  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  fli^hteft  ap- 
pearaoces  for  cafting  a  flur  upon  the  ancient  fathers  and  primitive  Chrillians, 
I  would  obferve,  that  after  meniioning  the  Gnoftics,  and  their  pretences, 
he  adds,  that  '*  Uie  orthodox  grew  in  time  as  much  Gnofcics  as  otiiers; 
**  and  \vc  fee  th.itthc  church  of  Alexandria  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  fo,  in 
**  order  to  be  truly  religious  *."  lie  is  fo  food  of  this  thought,  tliat  he  after- 
wards repeateth  it,  and  talks  df  the  "  heretics  aiTuming  the  pompous  title 
•*  of  Gnoftics,  and  defpifing  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity,  as  ignorant 
^  and  illiterate  men :  And  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  rpainuined,  that  to 
*'  be  a  good  Cbriftian  it  was  neccfTary  to  be  a  good  Gnoftic+."  It  would 
be  hard  to  produce  an  inftance  of  greater  difingcmilty  than  Lord  Boliug- 
broke  is  here  guilty  of,  and  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofeJ  that  he  was  fo  ignorant 
as  not  to  be  fcnfiblc  of  it.  The  word  Gnoftic  properly  fip;nlfiesa  man  of 
knowledge.  Some  corrupters  of  Chriftianity  in  the  primitiTC  times,  who 
made  high  pretences  to  extraordinary  knowledge,  aflumed  that  title  to  thcm*^ 
ielTCS.  And  bccaufe  Clement  defcribes  the  true  Gnoftics  in  oppuiition  to 
the  faKe,  to  (liew  tliat  this  name,  in  which  thofe  heretics  gloried,  belonged  in 
its  jttfl:  fenfe  only  to  the  true  Chriftian;  therefore  he  and  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  were  Gnoftics>  i.  e.  of  the  fame  principles  and  pradiccs  with  that 
fe^t  which  they  condemned.  It  may  be  lafely  Icfc  to  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  £urne(s  of  fuch  a  cocdud. 

•  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Works y  vol,  iv,  p.  336.  \  Ibid,  iv,  *.  4;?. 

f  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  434, 
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qiicntly  throws  out  agamft  the  Chriftlan  divines.  They  ha\T 
tlic  honour  to  be  reviled  and  infuhed  in  every  work  that  i$  dc- 
figned  againfl  revealed  religion.  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his 
Lordfliip  has  in  obloquy  and  reproach  far  exceeded  all  that  have 
gone  be  lore  hirn.  He  has  found  out,  what  the  world  did  not 
know  bui'ore,  that  the  divines  are  in  a  formed  alliance  and  con* 
fedcracy  with  the  atheifts  againft  God  and  his  providence,  and 
that  the  latter  arc  not  fucli  dangerous  enemies  to  religion  as  the 
former. 

I  have  not  the u^^ht  my felf  obliged  to  lake  any  diftin£l  notioc 
of  the  lung  account  he  has  given  in  his  'fourth  effdy,  of  the  en- 
croachmcntr,  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  upon  the  civil  power,  and  the 
fevi^ial  Ik'ps  by  v/hich  thofe  encroachments  were  carried  on,  ct 
pecialiy  in.ihe  times  of  the  papal  ufurpation.  He  has  advanced 
little  on  thef<»  heads  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had  not 
been  obferved  by  others  before  him.  And  we  have  his  Lordfliip's 
own  acknowledgment  frequently  repeated,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  chargeable  on  true  original  Chriftianity.  It  would  there- 
fore be  very  difingenuous,  to  turn  that  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
religion  o\  Jefus,  which  has  been  only  owing  to  a  grofs  abufe 
zud  ccrnipiion  ot  it,  a  corrupiicn  wijich  was  pldinly  foretold  in 
the  liicred  wriiinjTS,  at  a  time  v.hcn  it  v/as  impofiible  for  any  hu- 
:::an  fLigaciiy  tu  lorcKc  it. 

He  irecjL'.'iiitly  exclaims  agrdnft  artificial  theology,  and  com* 
plains  of  the  pn^ariC  mixtures  wiiich  have  been  brougiit  into  the 
Clirifiian  religion,  by  the  fubiilties  of  a  vain  philofophy,  and  by 
idle  traditions.  It  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  iheie  has  often 
been  too  much  ground  for  fuch  complaints.  And  to  endeavour 
to  feparate  pure  unconuptcd  Chriltianity,  as  taught  by  Chriil 
and  his  apoftiej:,  from  debafing  mixtures  and  the  corrupt  addiiioDi 
that  have  been  made  to  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  and  ufeful 
work,  and,  when  pr(>perly  performed,  is  doing  a  real  ferviceio 
Chrifiianity,  and  tendeth  to  efiabiifli  the  credit  of  it,  and  to  pro- 
mote its  facrcd  interefls.  But  fuch  wnters-as  Lord  fiolingbroke 
are  certainly  the  unfitted  perfons  in  the  world  to  undertake  it: 

A^on  tali  auxilio,  ncc  dtUhforilus  iflis. 
Ttnipus  e£<ff, 

Iiiftcad 
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Inftead  of  promoting  the  good  work  of  reformation,  and  oi 
contributing  to  rcftorc  religion  in  its  primitive  purliy,  they  bring 
a  difgrace  upon  thofe  who  would  in  good  earneil  attempt  it,  and 
furniOi  the  patrons  of  thofe  corruptions  with  a  plaufible  pretence 
.lor  reproaching  and  mifreprefcnting  fuch  perfons,  as  having  an 
ill  intention  againft  Chriftianity  itfelf,  and  as  feiving  tlie  caure: 
of  deifts  and  infidels. 

His  Lordfhip  charges  the  mifchicfs  which  h;;vc  hcfallci>  the. 
Chriftiaii  Chuich  as  having  been  chiefly  owing  to  this:  That 
••  the  pure  word  of  God  neither  is  nor  has  been  the  foie  critc- 
*•  rion  of  orthodoxy*.*'  He  aflerts,  that  "  no  human  authority 
••  can  fupply  or  alter,  much  Icfs  improve,,  what  the  Son  of  God 
•*  came  on  earth  io  reveal  t."  He  fays,  that  **  divines  (hould  re- 
^"  turn  to  the  Gor[>el,  as  philofophers  have  returned  to  Nature, 
"  and  prefume  to  dogmatize  no  farther  than  the  plain  import  of 
"  it  will  juftify  :{:.*'  And  here  he  recomrriends  it' as  the  mott  cf- 
feftual  way  to  remove  the  fcandals  arifing  from  the  dlfTentions- 
among  Chriflians,  that  the  Chriftian  divines  **  fliould  be  content 
•*  to  exphin  what  they  undcrlland,  to  adore  what  they  under- 
••  ftand  n©t,  and  to  leave  in  myftery  all  that  Chrift  and  his  apof- 
*•  ties  have  left  fo§." 

Tliefe  advices,   confidered  in  themfelves,   might  have  been 
thought  to  proceed  from  a  good  and  friendly  intention.     But   ■ 
l^cvery  thing  is  fufpefted  that  comes  from  fuch  a  hand.'     Yet  a 
real  friend  to,  Chrillianity  will  know  how  to  make  a  proper,  ufc 
of  admonitions  and  reproofs,  even  when  given  by  an  enemy.  * 

I  (halt  conclude  with  this  obfervation :  That  the  relidon  of 
Jcfus,  as  delivered  in  the  New  Tellament  in  its  original  purity 
^nd  fimplicity,  will  be  ever  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  all 
the  afTaults  of  the  moil  fubtile  and  moft  malicious  adverfaries. 
^It  hath  a  dignity  and  excellence  in  it,  which  hath  o^ten  extorted 
favourable  acknowledgments  even  from  thofe  who  have  appeared 
to  be  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  it,  of  which  we  have  a  remark- 
able inftance  in  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.)  And  I  am  pcrfuad- 
cd,  that  the  more  any  thinking  man  confidereth  It  with  a  fr^e  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  the  more  he  will  admire  it,  and  will  be  the 

•  Bolingbroke's  WorksJ  toI.  ir.  p.  448.  t  Ibid.  p.  617. 

X  Ibid.  p.  449*  ^  ibid.  p.  6494 

•   S  a  xa^t^ 
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more  convinced  of  its  truth  and  Excellence,  and  of  its  divine 
original.  You  will,  1  doubt  not,  join  with  me  in  earneft  prayer 
to  God,  that  this  holy  religion  may  be  more  univerfally  diffufed, 
that  it  may  be  made  known  to  thofe  who  know  it  not,  and  that 
where  it  is  known  and  profeflcd,  it  may  have  more  of  the  bappy 
€fie£ls  which  it  is  fo  well  fitted  to  produce. 

I  am. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Moft  Cncercly  and  affedionately  yoursi 

JOHN   LELANi. 


LET. 
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SIR, 

rHE  foregoing  Letter  finifhed  the  obfervations  I  had 
made  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pofthumous  works.  In  the 
ourfe  of  thofe  obtrvations,  I  had  occafion  to  make  fome  re- 
:rences  to  a  fmall  treatife  I  had  publiftied  before,  intituled,  /?<r- 
'eSions  on  ike  late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and 
Y^  of  Hjjiory,  which  was  the  firft  of  his  Lordfhip's  writings 
1  which  he  had  appeared  in  an  avowed  oppofition  to  the  Chrif- 
an  caufe.  And  it  having  been  thought  proper  to  reprint 
lofe  Reflexions,  I  was  advifed  by  you  and  other  friends  to  in- 
nrtthcm  in  the  Supplement  to  the  View  of  the  Deijiical  Writer s^ 
itely  publiftied,  as  they  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the  fubjefts  there 
eated  of,  and  might  render  that  part  which  relates  to  Lord 
lolingbroke  more  complete.  For  the  fame  rcafons  thefe  Re- 
eft  ions  are  retained  in  this  new  edition  of  the  View  of  the  De^ 
iical  JVriters,  and  are  here  fubjoincd  to  the  obfervations  on 
le  late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pofthumous  works.  But  whereas 
1  the  two  firft  editions  of  thofe  R^fleflions,  befides  the  remarks 
rhich  were  made  upon  thofe  pafTages  in  his  Lordfhip's  Letters 
lat  relate  to  Chriftianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  there  were 
^veral  things  added  of  a  political  nature,  and  wiiich  were  de- 
igned  to  examine  and  deteft  his  Lord(hip*s  mifreprefentations ; 
1  the  third,  fourth,  and  this  edition,  it  was  thought  proper  not 
>  intermix  any  thing  of  a  political  nature,  which  would  not  be 
3  well  fuited  to  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work.  For  this  rea- 
>n,  whereas  in  the  firft  and  fecond  editions  of  thefe  ReP/eflions, 
:  was  propofcd  to  diftribute  the  remarks  into  three  heads,  the 
iird  of  winch  related  to  the  fevere  refleftions  Lord  Boling- 
roke  had  made  upon  the  confequertccs  of  the  late  revolution, 
nd  the  ftate  of  things  under  the  prefent  eftablifiiment ;  this 
iird  head,  which  in  thofe  editions  reached  from  p.  133  to  p. 
66^  is  t)mittcd.  But  there  are  additions  and  improvem^^nts 
lade  in  other  parts  of  thefe  Reflcftions  ;  &.r  moft  confidcrable 
f  which  relates  to  tlie  turfe  pronounced  by  Noak  upon  Canaan^ 

S  3  \vlucl\^ 
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which,  in  the  opinion  of  fomc  judicious  Friends,  was  not  fo  fully 
iConfidered  before  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

This  addition  was  drawn  up,  as  you  know,  fome  time  ago, 
and  fent  over  in  order  to  be  infertcd  in  the  new  edition  of  thcfc 
Refleflions,  before  I  faw  Dr.  Newton's  accurate  difFertation  on 
this  fubjeft,  in  his  excellent  Dijfertations  upon  Propktcy,  which 
came  but  very  lately  into  my  hands.  It  will  now  probably  be 
thought  not  fo  necefiary ;  but  I  have  chbfen^to  let  it  Hand  a^  it 
was  fir  ft  drawn  up,,  becaufe  it  may  poflTibly  not  be  without  iti 
ufc,  and' will  tend  to  render  the  Refledions  on  Lord  Baling* 
Irokc's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  UJe  of  Hijlory  more  complete. 
The  method  I  have  pursued  is  fometliing  different  from.  Dr. 
Newton's..  He  feems  to  incline  to  think  there  is  a  defe£l  in 
the  Ilturevf  copies.  But  I  chufe  to  defend  the  paflage  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  readijig  of  the  Hcbrtv)  copies^  which  is  follow- 
ed by  almoft  all  the  ancient  verfions,  as  weU  as  by  our  own  tran* 
flators. 

The  Prcfaee  to  the  Refleftions  is  fomcwhat  long ;  but  it  was 
not  tlioijglit  proper  to  omit  if,  as  it  contains  feveral  things, 
which,  in  the  opinion  oFlome  whcfc  judgment  I  regard,  may  bc 
as  ulclul  as  any  part  of  thofe  Reflections, 
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ALTHOUGH  no  man  needs  to  make  an  apology  for 
ufmg  his  bed  endeavours  in  defence  of  our  com- 
mon Chriftianity,  when  it  is  openly  attacked  j  yet  as  my 
engaging  again  in  this  caufe,  after  having  done  it  on  fom« 
former  occafions,  might  have  an  appearance  of  too  much 
forwardncfsj  it  was  with  forae  rcluftance  that  I  was  per- 
fuaded  to  undertake  it.  What  had  great  weight  with 
rae,  was  the  judgment  and  advice  of  a  perfon  of  great 
worth*,  of  whofe  fincere  fricndfliip  I  have  had  many 
proofs,  and  whom  I  greatly  honour  for  his  truly  Chrif- 
tian  and  candid  fpirit,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  our  holy  re- 
ligion. He  urged,  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  take  notice 
of  the  contempt  and  abufe  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
Chriftianity  and  the  holy  Sciriptures,  by  a  writer  of  fo  great 
name,  and  whofe  fpecious  infmuations,  and  confident  af- 
fertions,  might  probably  make  difadvantageous  imprefiions 
upon  minds  too  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  And,  as 
he  had  not  then  heard  that  any  other  had  undertaken  it, 
or  intended  to  do  fo,  he  thought  my  drawing  up  Remarks 
on  thefe  Letters,  which  had  made  fo  much  Tioifc,  might 
.be  of  fome  ufe.  This  determined  me  to  attempt  it ;  and 
how  far  what  is  now  offered  is  fitted  to  anfwer  the  inten- 
tibn^  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  I 
am  fenfible  of  the  difadvantagc  one  is  under  in  appearing 
againft  a  writer  of  fo  diftinguifked  a  charader  as  the  late 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  Rtvilor  of  Wajbrook,  andPrcbendary 
of  Wcftminftcr. 


cclxxii  '       PREFACE. 

Lord  Vifcount  Bolingbroke.  His  LordfhipVadmirers  will 
no  doubt  expeft,  that  a  proper  decent  refpeft  (hould  be 
paid  to  his  great  abilities  and  talents,  as  well  as  quality. 
This  I  readily  acknowledge :  but  there  is  certainly  a  fiill 
greater  regard  due  to  the  honour  of  Chriftianity,  which 
he  hath  unworthily  infulted.  However,  it  is  hoped  the  rea- 
der will  find,  that  care  has  been  taken  not  to  tranfgrefs 
the  rules  of  decency,  or  to  pufh  the  charge  againft  him 
farther  than  his  own  w^ords  give  juft  ground  for  j  and 
that  angry  and  reproachful  expreffions  have  not  been 
xuade  ufe  of,  even  where  there  fecmed  to  be  a  fufficient 
provocation  given. 

It  might  have  been  expeftcd,  from  a  perfon  of  his 
Lordfliip^s  genius,  and  who  feems  fond  of  faying  things 
which  had  not  been  infifted  upon  before,  that  when  he 
thought  fit  to  appear  againfl  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Chriitian  religion,  he  would  have  ma- 
naged the  argument  in  a  differeijt  manner,  and  to  greater 
advantao:e,  than  had  been  done  by  others  in  the  fame  caufe 
before  him.  But  I  do  not  find,  that,  with  all  his  fagacity 
and  penetration,  he  hath  advanced  any  thing  on  the  argu- 
ment, that  can  be  properly  called  a  new  difcovery ;  or 
that  he  hath  given  any  additional  force  to  the  objeSions 
which  have  been  urged  by  others,  and  to  which  fufficient 
anfwers  have  been  made. 

In  that  part  of  his  Letters,  in  which  he  attemptcth  to 
expofe  the  Scripture  hiftory  as  falfe  and  uncertain,  there 
are  feveral  things  thrown  in,  which  feem  rather  calculated 
to  fhew  his  Lordfliip's  reading,  than  to  anfwer  the  main 
defign  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view.  It  would  be  nd 
diiFicult  matter  to  point  to  fome  miftakes  and  inaccuracies 
lie  hath  fallen  into.  But  I  have  cfhofen  for  the  moft  part 
to  pafs  them  by,  and  confine  myfclf  to  thofe  things  that 
have  a  nearer  relation  to  the  argiiment^ 

Any 
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« 

Any  one  that  is  converfant  with  thofe  that  are  called 
the  Deiftical  Writers,  muft  have  obferved,  that  it  is  very 
ufual  for  them  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  refpect  for 
Chriftianity,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  do  all  in  their  power 
td  fubvert  it.  In  this  his  Lordfliip  hath  thought  fit  to 
imitate  them» 

He  hath  fometimes  exprefled  a  feeming  regard  for  the 

,  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  hath  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  make  a 
fliew  of  owning  the  divine  infpiration  of  forae  parts  of 
them.  But  I  believe  he  would  have  been  loth  to  have 
had  it  thought,  that  he  was  in  earneft.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
fee  the  juftice,  or  even  the  good  fenfe,  of  fiich  a  conduft ; 
fincc  the  difguife  is  too  thin  to  impofe  upon  the  mod  un- 
wary reader :  nor  can  I  fee  what  end  it  can  anfwer,  but 
to  give  one  no  very  good  opinion  of  the  writer's  fincerity. 
=  This  juftice,  however,  muft  be  done  to  the  noble  author, 
that  he  hath  brought  the  controverfy,  relating  to  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  into  a  narrower 
compafs  than  fome  others  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  have 
feemed  willing  to  do.  He  afferteth,  that  Chriftianity  is  a 
religion  founded  upon  fafts ;  and  fairly  acknowledgeth, 
that  if  the  fafts  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  divine  ori- 
ginal and  authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion  are  eftablifli- 
ed.  And  what  he  requireth  is,  that  thefe  fafls  fhould  be 
proved,  as  all  other  paft  fa£ts,  that  are  judged  worthy  of 
credit,  are  proved,  viz.  by  good  hiftorical  evidence.  This 

"  bringeth  the  controverfy  to  a  (hort  iffue  t  for  if  it  can  be 
ihewn,  that  the  great  important  fafts,  recorded  in  the 
evangelical  writings,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  as 
much  evidence  as  could  be  reafonably  expefted,  fuppof- 
ing  thofe  fefts  to  have  been  really  done;  then,  by  his 
Lord{hip*s  conceflions,  and  according  to  his  own  way  of 
flating  the  cafe,  they  are  to  be  received  as  true  ;  and  con- 
fcquently  the  Chriftian  religion  is  of  divine  authority. 
vou  11.  T  ^^^^ 
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His  Lordfliip  had  too  much  fenfe  to  deny  (as  fome  have 
been  v/illing  to  do)  the  certainty  of  all  hiftorical  evidence 
as  to  pall  fafts,  or  to  infift  upon  ocular  demonftration 
for  things  done  in  former  ages*     Since  therefore  the  heft 
way  of  knowing  and  being  affiired  of  paft  fadts,  is,  by  au- 
thentic accounts,  written  and  publi(hed  in  the  age  in  ^hich 
the  fads  were  done ;  all  that  properly  remains  is,  to  prove 
the  credibility  and  authenticity  of  the  gofpel-records  ;  and 
that  they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  fuch  a  .degree 
of  evidence,  as  may  be  fafely  depended  upon.    And  not- 
withilanding  what  his  Lord  (hip  hath  infmuated  to  the  con- 
trary, this  hath  been  often  done  with  great,  clearnefs  and 
force,  by  the  writers  that  have  appeared  on  the  behalf  of 
Chridianity.     What  is  olFcrcd  in  this  way  in  the  follow- 
ing Refledions,  will,  I  hope,  be  judged  fufEcient;  though 
1  have  done  little  mere  than  point  to  the  heads  of  things, 
which  might  eafily  have  been  enlarged  upon,  if  I  had  not 
been  afraid  of  fwclling  thefe  Refleftions  to  too  great  a 
bulk. 

The  cliief  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his  Lordfliip's 
book,  appears  to  me  to  arife  from  the  contemptuous  in- 
fmuation  he  has  thrown  out  againft  Chriftianity,  as  if  it 
could  not  bear  the  light,  or  Uand  the  teft  of  an  impartial 
inquiry,  and  as  if  every  man  of  fenfc  that  examines  into 
firfl:  principles  without  prejudice,  mud  immediately  fee 
through  the  delufion.  This,  from  a  man  of  his  Lordflnp^s 
known  abilities,  and  fine  tafte,  may  be  apt  to  do  miichief 
among  thofe,  who,  without  any  uncommon  abilities,  or 
giving  themlelves  the  trouble  of  much  thinking,  yet  want 
to  pal's  for  perfcns  of  extraordinary  penetration,  and  raifed 
above  vulgar  prejudices.  But  if  authority  were  to  decide 
this  cauie,  it  were  eafy  to  produce,  on  the  fide  of  Clnif- 
tianity,  many  great  names  of  perfons,  whofe  learning  and 
good  fenfc,  aud  eniiiAcnt  merit,  are  univcrfally  acknow- 
ledged. 
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ledged.     I  fhall  not  mention  any  of  the  clergy  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  becaufe  they  might  perhaps  be  excepted  againft : 
though,  if  extenfive  knowledge  and  learning,  if  depth  of 
thought  and  exaftnefs  of  judgment,  if  great  candour  and 
probity  of  manners,  or  if  fincnefs  of  genius,  and  elegance 
of  tafte  in  polite  literature,  might  recommend  them  as 
fit  to  judge  in  thefe  matters,  many  of  them  might  be 
named,  fo  confeiTedly  eminent  in  all  thefe  refpecis,  as 
would  render  tliem  ornaments  to  any  prcfeflion  in  the 
world.     But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  fome  iU 
luftrious  Laymen,  who  have  either  profelfedly  written  in 
defence  of  Chriflianity,  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  have, 
in  their  writings,  fhewn  an  high  efteem  and  veneration 
for  them.     Of  foreigners,  among  many  that  might,  be 
mentioned  to  advantage,  I  ftiall  only  take  notice  of  the 
Lord  Du  Pleffis  Mornay,  who  was  both  a  very  wife  flatef- 
man,  and  eminently  learned ;  the  celebrated  M.  Pafcal, 
one  of  the  fined  writers,  and  greateft  gcniufes  of  the  laft 
age ;  that  extraordinary  man,  Grotius,  not  eafily  to  be 
paralleled  for  force  and  extent  of  genius,  as  well  as  variety 
of  learning ;  thofe  great  nitn,  the  Barons  Puffendorf  and 
Ezekiel  Spanheim,  the  former  dcfervedly  admired  for  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the 
latter  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  tHc 
Belles  Lettres,  and  refined  tafte  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning.     To  thefe  might  be  added  many  excellent  per- 
fons  of  our  own  nation,  fuch  as  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Selden, 
Sir  Charles  Wolfely,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  Mr.  Forbes  the  late  Lord  Prcfident  of  Scotland.     I 
believe  there  are  few  but  would  think  it  an  honour  to  be 
ranked  with  thefe  illuftrious  names,  fome  of  them  re- 
markable for  their  eminent  ftation  and  figure  in  the  world, 
and  great  political  abilities ;  and  all  of  them  juftly  ad- 
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mired  for  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  knowledge^ 
thefolidity  of  their  judgment,  or  correftnefs  of  their  tafte. 
And  ,  I  cannot  help,  on  this  occafion,  mentioning  two 
gentlemen  (the  latter  lately  deceafed)  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  fine  fenfe,  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
by  their  writings  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  Sir  George 
Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Weft. 

No  man  needs  therefore  be  apprehenfive  as  if  his  appear- 
ing to  fhew  a  zeal  for  Chriftianity  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  refleftion  upon  his  underftanding,  or  as  a  mark  of  a 
Jiarrcw  and  bigotced  way  of  thinking  ;  fince  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  fonie  of  the  wifeft  men,  the  greateft  geniufes, 
and  exaftcft:  reafoners  of  the  age,  have  been  perfons  that 
profefled  an  high  regard  for  the  Chriftian  religion.  And 
the  fc^me  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  faid  of  numbers  of  gentle- 
men now  living,  of  eminent  abilities,  and  dift.ingui{hed 
worth,  who  might  be  mentioned  with  great  honour, 
though  they  have  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the 
world  as  writers.  But  the  controverfy  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  the  authority  of  great  names.  Chriftianity  3oes  not 
Hand  in  need  of  that  fupport.  It  ftandeth  fixed  on  its  o\ni 
folid  bafts,  and  only  requireth  to  be  confidered  with  an 
attention  fuitablc  to  its  vaft  importance.  It  hath  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  true  freedom  of  thought,  from  deep  reafon- 
ing,  and  impartial  inquiry.  What  it  hath  moft  to  appre- 
hend, is  a  thoughtlcfs  levity  and  inattention  of  mind,  and 
an  abfolute  indifference  to  all  religion,  and  to  all  inquiries 
about  it*  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  prevail  with  thofe  to 
think  clofely  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  who  are  under  the 
power  of  fenfual  afFeftions  and  appetites,  who  are  funk 
in  indolence  and  a  love  of  eafe,  or  carried  off  with  a  per- 
petual hurry  of  diverfions  and  amufements,  or  engaged  in 
the  warm  purfuits  of  ambition  or  avarice.  But  furely,  if 
the  voice  of  rcafon  is  to  be  heard,  and  if  there  be  any 

thing 
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thing  at  a!I  that  deferveth  a  ferious  attention^  it  is  this. 
Tile  inquiry  whether  Chriflianity  be  true,  and  of  a  divine 
original,  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and 
upon  which  a  great  deal  dependcth.  The  gofpel  itfelf 
nioft  certainly  reprefenteth  it  fo.  Jf  Chriftianiiy  be  true 
and  divine,  thofe  to  whom  it  is  publifhed,  and  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  it,  and  yet  negleQ:  to  do 
fo,  c?.n  never  be  able  to  juftify  their  conduft  to  the  great 
Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  world.  It  cannot  with  any  con- 
fiftency  be  fuppofed,  that  if  God  hath  fent  his  Son  into 
the  world,  to  bring  a  clear  revelation  of  his  will,  and  to 
guide  men  in  the  way  of  falvation,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  thofe  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  made 
known,  pay  any  regard  to  this  fignification  of  the  divine 
will,  or  not,  or  comply  with  the  terms  \«^ich  are  there 
prefcribed.  And  therefore  for  fuch  perfons  to  rejeft  it 
at  a  venture,  without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a 
ferious  inquiry,  or  to  continue  in  a  wilful  negligence  and 
carelefs  fufpenfe  of  mind  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  confe- 
quence,  is  a  moft  unaccountable  and  inexcufable  conduct, 
altogether  unworthy  of  reafonable  thinking  being$. 

Let  Chriflianity  therefore  be  carefully  ex^miqed.  Let 
the  evidence  for  the  fafts  on  which  its  divine  authority  is 
fupported,  be  coolly  and  impartially  confidered  :  whether 
it  is  not  as  much  as  could  be  reafonably  defired,  fuppofing 
thofe  fafts  were  true,  and  which  would  be  accounted  fuf- 
ficient  in  any  other  cafe.  Let  the  original  records  of 
Chriftiattiity  be  inquired  into  :  whether  they  have  not  the 
charafters  of  genuine  fimplicity,  integrity,  and  a  fincere 
regard  to  truth ;  and  whether  they  have  not  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  with  an  evidence  equal  or  fuperior  to  what 
can  be  produced  for  any  other  writings  whatfoever.  Let 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  itfelf  be  confider- 
ed :  whether  the  idea  there  given  us  of  the  Deity  be  not 
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fuch  as  tendcth  to  render  him  both  amiable  and  moft  ve- 
nerable, to  fill  our  hearts  vilh  a  fuperlative  love  to  God^ 
as  having  given  the  moft  amazing  proofs  of  his  wonderful 
love  and  goodnefs  towards  mankind,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
with  a  facred  awe  and  reverence  of  him  as  the  wife  and 
righteous  governor  of  the  v/orld,  a  lover  of  order,  and 
an  hater  of  vice  and  wickednefs;  whether  its  precepts  be 
pot  unqueftionably  pure  and  holy,  and  fuch  as,  if  faith- 
fully complied  with,  would  raife  our  natures  to  an  high 
degree  of  moral  excellence;  whether  the  uniform  tendency 
of  the  whole  fcheme  of  religion  there  held  forth  to  us,  be 
not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  dnd  the  good  of  raan« 
kind,  and  the  caufe  of  piety,  righteoufnefs,  and  virtue  in 
the  world;  to  engage  us  to  worfliip  God  with  a  pure  ado* 
ration  and  devpiion,  to  deal  juftly,  kindly,  and  equitably 
With  all  men,  and  to  fubdue  the  fenfual  irregular  affedlicns 
and  lufts,  and  keep  them  withii^  proper  bounds.  Super* 
ftiiion  and  falfc  devvOtion  have  frequently  put  men  upon 
unnatural  and  excefTive  rij^ours  and  aufteritics;  but  Chrit 
lianity,  like  the  bleikd  author  of  it,  keeps  clear  of  all  ex- 
tremes. It  abridgelh  us  of  no  pleaiures  within  the  bounds 
of  purity  and  innocence:  nor  doth  it  oblige  us  to  extin- 
gnid)  our  natural  r^ppetites  and  paflions,  but  to  govern 
and  moderate  them^  and  pr-jferve  them  in  a  regular  fub- 
jcc]i-;n  to  rcafonjHnd  the  lav/  of  the  mind  :  and  certainly 
it  h  no.oil^.ry,  for  our  own  quiet  and  happinefs,  and  for 
the  ^ood  Older  of  focietv,  that  wc  (hould  do  fo.  And  final- 
Jy,  let  it  be  confidered,  whether  any  motives  could  poffibly 
be  exhibited  more  povv'crful  and  engaging  than  thofc 
which  the  gofpel  fettcih  before  us.  It  propofeth  the  no- 
bleft  models  for  our  imitation:  God  himfclf,  in  his  imitable 
niorpJ  excellencies ;  and  his  well-beloved  Soo,  the  mofl 
periccl  image  of  his  own  goodfiefs  and  purity.  It  dif- 
pl?)'etii  all  the  charms  and  attraftious  of  redeeming  grace 
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and  love,  to  allure  us.  It  giveth  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment to  (inner s  to  repent,  and  forfake  their  evil  ways;  and 
promifeth  the  moft  gracious  afliftances  to  help  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  to  ftrengthen  our  weak  but  fmccre  endeavours 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  It  raifeth  us  to  the  mofi: 
glorious  profpefts  and  fublime  hopes,  than  which  nothing 
can  poffibly  have  an  happier  tendency  to  engage  us  to  a 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  amidft  the  many  difB- 
cultics  and  temptations  of  this  prefent  ftate.  The  rewards 
it  propofeth  are  fuch  as  are  fitted  to  animate  holy  and  ger 
nerous  fouls,  and  to  produce,  not  a  fervile  and  mercenary 
frame  of  fpirit,  but  a  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  viz.  an  hap- 
pinefs  confining  in  the  perfedion  of  our  natures,  in  a  con- 
formity to  God,  and  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  him,  and  , 
in  the  pure  pleafures  of  fociety.  and  friendfliip  with  glo- 
rious angels,  and  the  fpirits  of  the  juft  made  perfefl:.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  thofc  t'^at 
are  infenfible  to  the  charms  and  beauty  of  virtue,  it  maketh 
the  mod  lively  and  aflfccting  reprefentations  of  the  terrors 
of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  the  punifliments  that  (hall  be 
executed  in  a  future  ftate  upon  thofe  that  obftinately  per- 
lift  in  a  courfe  of  prefumptuous  fin  and  difobedience. 

This  is  an  imperfeft  (ketch  of  the  nature  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  gofpel.  In  this  view  let 
it  be  confidered,  and  not  be  unjuftly  charged,  as  it  hath 
often  been,  with  corruptions  that  are  only  owing  to  a  de- 
viation from  its  original  purity;  or  with  the  practices  of 
thofe  who,  though  they  make  a  profefiion  of  believing  it, 
allow  themfelves  hi  courfes  which  it  forbids  and  condemns. 
What  an  happy  world  would  this  be,  if  men  could  be 
more  generally  perfuaded  to  yield  a  willing  fubjcdion  to 
its  divine  authority,  and  to  comply  with  its  true  fpirit  and 
defign,  and  to  give  themfelves  up  to  be  governed  by  ita 
excellent  precepts  and  important  motives i 
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What  then  can  thofe  propofe,  that  take  pains  to  turn ' 
^en  from  fuch  a  religion  as  this,  and  to  weaken  or  fub- 
•vert  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  ?  Can  they  pre* 
tend  to  introduce  a  more  pure  and  fublime  morality,  or  to 
enforce  it  with  more  powerful  motives?  Do  they  propofe 
to  render  men  more  holy  and  virtuous,  more  pious  .and 
devout  towards  God,  mere  juft  and  kind  and  benevolent 
towards  men,  more  temperate  and  careful  in  the  due  go- 
vernment of  their  appetites  and^paflions,  than  the  gofpel 
requireth  and  obligeth  them  to  be?  Do  they  intend  to 
advance  the  interefts  of  virtue,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
moft  effcdtual  encouragements  and  fupports ;  or  to  exalt 
the  joys  of  good  men,  by  weakening  their  hopes  of  evcr- 
lafting  happinefs ;  or  to  reftrain  and  reclaim  the  wicked 
and  vicious,  by  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  future 
punifiiment? 

There  is  a  great  complaint  of  a  growing  diffolutenefs  of 
manners,  and  of  a  general  corruption.  His  LordOiip  re- 
prefenteth  this  in  the  moft  lively  terms;  but,  inftead  of 
afcrihing  it  to  the  proper  caufcs,  he  is  for  laying  the  whole 
load  of  it  on  the  prefent  eftablifliment.  Far  from  direct- 
ing to  the  proper  cure,  he  hath  done  what  he  could  to 
take  away  that  which  would  be  the  moft  efFeftual  remedy, 
the  influence  of  Chriftianity  on  the  minds  and  confciences 
of  men.  When  the  reftraints  of  religion  are  once  taken 
ofi',  what  can  be  expefted  but  that  they  Ihould  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  conduft  of  their  pallions  ?  Human 
laws  and  penalties  will  be  found  to  be  weak  ties  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  God,  nor  regard  to  a  future  ftate,  or 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  In  proportion  as  a  ne- 
glcft  or  contempt  of  religion  groweth  amongft  us,  a  dif- 
folutenefs of  morals  will  prevail;  and 'when  once  this 
bccomcth  general  among  a  people,  true  probity  and  virtue, 
51  right  public  IjMrit,  and  generous  concern  for  the  real  in- 
terefts 
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terefts  of  our  country,  will  be  extinguiflied.  Surely  then 
all  that  wifli  well  to  the  good  order  of  fociety,  and  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  ought  to  wi(h  that  true  uncorrupt- 
ed  Chriftianity  fhould  generally  obtain  and  prevail ;  and 
that  men  (hould  not  only  heartily  believe,  but  ferioufly 
confider  it,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  wrought  into  the  very 
frame  and  temper  of  their  fouls.  For  Chriftianity  is  not 
a  mere  outward  form  and  profeflion,  but  a  living  principle, 
of  a  pradical  nature  and  tendency.  And  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  a  fpeculative  notion  and  belief  of  it,  but  we  mull 
confider  it  with  that  attention  which  becometh  us,  and 
do  what  we  can  to  enforce  its  excellent  doctrines  and  mo* 
tives  upon  our  hearts* 


KO\:i.C.^ 
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LORD  BOLINGBROKE'S  LETTERS. 


PART    1. 
On  the  Study  and  Ufc  ofHiJl^ji 


THE  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  genera|ly'obtamed|thQr^pu« 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  fineft  wrii^il^  m  our  lai%^age« 
This  hath  procured  him  a  kind  of  authority  iVjfte  warM/Avhxch 
makes  way  for  an  eafy  and  favourable  re;ception^drany  thing 
that  is  publifhed  under  his  name.  A  writer  poflefled  of  fuch 
talents  hath  it  in  his  power  to  be  fignally  ferviceable  to  religion, 
and  the  true  intereft  of  his  country ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  fcarce  any  thing  of  more  pernicious  influence  than  fuch 
talents  mifapplicd.  When  the  public  was  firft  informed  of 
Letters  written  by  him  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  it  was 
natural  to  expcft  fomcthing  very  entertaining  and  improving  from 
fuch  an  author  on  fuch  a  fubjcfl.  And  it  wril  not  be  denied,  that 
be  has  many  good,  and  fomc  very  curious  obfervations,  exproHed 
in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  with  great  elegance  and  purity 
of  ftyie  ;  but  thefe  are  interfpcrfed  with  others  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

In  thefe  Letters  his  Lonllhip  has  done  what  he  could  to  expofc 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  contempt,  and  at  the  fame 
time  has  made  the  moft  difadvantageous  reprcfentation  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  government  and  conftitution  of  his  country. 
If  we  are  to  truft  the  accounts  he  glveth  us,  Chriftianity  hath 
no  real  foundation  of  truth  in  faftto  depend  upon;  it  hath  been 
upheld  by  fuperftition,  ignorance,  and  impofture;  and  hath 
been  vifibly  decaying  ever  fmce  the  revival  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge.    And  our  civil  conftitution,  iuftead  of  being  rendered 
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belter  at  the  late  revolution,  hath  been  ever  fmcc  growing  worfc; 
and  our  liberties  arc  in  more  real  danger  than  they  were  In  be- 
fore. The  natural  tendency  of  fuch  reprefentations  is  to  inrpire 
a  thorough  contempt  and  difregard  of  the  religion  into  which 
we  were  baptized,  and  to  produce  endlcfs  jealoufies  and  difcon- 
tents,  if  not  open  infurreftions,  againft  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  No  man  therefore,  who  hath  a  jull  zeal  for  cither 
oF  thefe,  can  fee  without  concern  fuch  an  infolent  attempt  againft 
both.  And  in  this  cafe,  the  quality,  the  ability,  the  reputation 
of  the  writer,  as  it  raaketh  the  attempt  more  dangerous,  render* 
cih  it  more  neceffary  to  guard  againft  it.  If  an  inferior  writer 
had  faid  all  that  his  Lordfhip  hath  advanced,  it  would  have  de- 
ferved  very  little  notice.  But  there  are  too  many  that  are  ready 
almoft  implicitly  to  fwallow  down  any  thing  that  cometh  to 
ilieni  recommended  by  a  great  name  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  advanced 
with  a  very  peremptory  and  decifive  air.  And  if  an  author's 
account  of  himfelf  muft  be  taken,  there  perhaps  fcarce  ever  was 
ii  writer  whofe  judgment  ought  tb  have  greater  weight,  or  who 
bfirttcr  dcfervcs  that  an  almofi.  implicit  regard  (houldbe  had  to  his 
tiicMtcs,  than  the  author  of  thcfe  Letters. 

lie  cniers  upon  his  firft  Letter  with  declaring,  that  the  rules 
he  :5  going  to  recommend  as   neceffary  to  be  obferved   in  the 

flujly  of  hiftory,  were **  very  different  from  thofe    which 

**  w  I  Iters  on  the  fame  fubjeft  have  recommended,  and  which  are 
"  commonly  praftifed.'* — But  he  aft'ureth  his  reader  (and  I  be- 
lieve him)  that *'  this  never  gave  him  any  diilrufl  of  them," 

— And  therefore  he  propofcth  to  tell  his  fentiments — •'  without 
*'  any  regard  to  the  opinion  and  pra61ice  even  of  the  learned 
'*  world*." — He  declareth  it  as  his  opitiion,  that — *'  A  creditable 
•*  kind  of  ignorance  is  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generalitv  of 
'*  n:cn,  even  of  the  mofl  learned,  reap  from  the  fludy  of  hiftory, 
*'  wliich  yet  appcareth  to  him  of  all  other  the  moft  proper  to 
•*  tfain  us  up  to  private  and  public  virtue +," — Surely  then  the 
v/orld  muft.  be  mightily  obliged  to  an  author,  who  comes  to  give 
them  infrrutlions  and  direftions  in  a  matter  of  fuch  great  import- 
ance, uiiich  the  generality  of  men,  even  of  the  moft  learned, 
wcio  unacquainted  with  before. 

*  Bolinsbrole^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  i,  %,  f  Ibid,  p,  ij. 
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In  his  Letter  on  the  True  Ufe  of  Retirement  and  Study  ^  he  finely 
reprefenteth,  what— ••  a  deHrable  thing  it  njuft  be  to  every 
'  thinking  man,  to  have  the  opportunity  indulged  to  fo  few,  of 

•  living  fome  years  at  leaft  to  ourfelves,  in  a  ftate  of  freedom, 

•  under  the  laws  of  reafon,  inftcad  of  palling  our  v/hole  time 

•  under  thofe  of  authority  and  cuftom.*' And  afics — *'  Is  it 

'  not  worth  our  while  to  contemplate  ourfelves  and  others,  and 
'  all  the  things  of  this  world,  once  before  wc  leave  them,  through 

•  the  medium  of  pure  and  undefiled  reafon*?'' He  cbfcrvcs 

that  "  they  who  can  abftrafcl  themfclvcs  from  the   prejudices, 

•  and  habits,  and  pleafurcs,  and  bufmefs  of  the  world,  which,'* 
he  fays,*'  is  what  many  are,  though  all  arc  not,  capable  of  doing, 

•  may  elevate  their  fouls  in  retreat  to  a  higher  ftation,  and  may 

•  take  from  thence  fuch  a  view  of  the  world  asthefecond  Scipio 
took,  in  his  dream,  from  the  feats  of  the  bleffcd.*' That  this 

will  enable  them  to "  diftinguifh  every  degree  of  probabilitj', 

•  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheil,  and  mark  the  difference  between 

•  this  and  certainty,  and  toeftabliOi  peace  of  mind,  where  alone 
'  it  can  reft  fecurely,  on  refignation  t/'  In  what  follows  he  fccrcs 

to  apply  this  to  his  own  cafe.  He  rcprefcnrs  himfelf  as  in  a  ftatfi 
of  retirement  from  the  world,  abftrafted  from  its  pleafures,  and 
difengaged  from  the  habits  of  bufinefs  :  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  dcclareth  his  refolution,  in  his  retreat ^  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  can  to  defend  and  prefcrve  the  Britijk  conjiituticn  of  go-  . 
V€rnment ;  for  which  he  expefted  his  reward  from  God  alone, 
to  whom  he  paid  ihisfervice  \.     He  goes  on  to  obferve  in  the 

fame  Leuer,  that. **  he  who  has  not  cuhivated  his  reafon 

*•  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  it  old." — And  that 
— *'  not  only  a  lo^e  of  fludy,  and  a  defire  of  knowledge,  muft 
•'  have  grown  up  with  us,  but  fuch  an  induftrious  application 
"  likewife,  as  requires  the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  ex- 
•'  erted  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  difcourk*, 
*'  and  all  thofe  dark  rcccifes,  wherein  man,  not  God,  has  hid  it." 

r And  then  he'declares,  that  this  love,  and  this  dejire,  he  has 

felt  all  his  life^  and  is  not  quite  a  fir  anger  to  this  induflry  and 
Mpplication^. 

*  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  fol.  ii.  p.  197.  f  Ibid.  p.  199. 

i  Ibid,  aoz,  aoa.  §  Ibid.  p.  ao5i  2o5. 
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His  ReJleQions  upon  Exile  tend  alfo  to  give  one  an  high  idea 
of  the  author^  Speaking  of  the  neceflity  of  fianding  watchful  as 
centinels,  to  difcover  the  fecret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of  that 
capricious  goddefs.  Fortune,  before  they  can  reach  us,  he  adds, 
•*  I  learned  this  important  lefTon  long  ago,  and  never  trufted  to 
•*  Fortune,  even  while  (he  feemed  to  be  at  peace  with  me.  The 
•*  riches,  the  honours,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  advantages 
•'  which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I  placed 
•*  fo,  that  flie  might  fnatch  them  away  without  giving  me  any 
••  diflurbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
••  She  took  them,  but  (he  could  not  tear  them  from  me*."  He 
frequently  exprelFeth  himfelf  in  thofe  Refleftions,  as  one  fu- 
perior  to  fortune  and  exile,  and  that  had  attained  to  a  perfe£l 
philofophic  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  whofe  mind  was  not  to  be 
difcompofed  by  any  outward  evils;  as  one  who  vfz^  far  from 
the  hurry  of  the  worlds  and  almofl  an  unconcerned  fpe  flat  or  of 
what  paffes  in  it,  and  who,  having  paid  in  a  public  ife  what  he 
^  owed  to  the  prefent  age^  wasrefolved  toj&jy  7»  a  private  life  what 
he  owes  to  poflerity;  and  who  was  determined  to  write  as  well  as 
live  without  pafJion\.  And  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  pay 
a  vaft  regard  to  the  fentimcnts  ol  a  great  genius,  that  had  ahvays 
from  his  youth  loved  ftudy,  and  defired  knowledge,  and  to  this 
added  induftry  and  application:  who  had  an  opportunity  for  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  knew  how  to  improve  it ;  and 
who  had  made  ule  of  his  folitude  to  contemplate  himfelf  and 
others,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  through  the  medium  of 
pure  and  undefilcd  rcafon! 

But  there  are  feveral  things  that  tend  to  take  off  from  that 
dependence  one  might  otherwife  be  apt  to  have  upon  an  author 
poflcffed  of  fo  many  advantages. 

It  can  fcarcc  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  great  appearance  of 
vanity  in  thcfc  Letters.  A  certain  air  of  fufficiency  breathes 
through  the  whole.  He  every- where  pronounceth  in  a  dogma- 
tical and  decifive  way,  and  with  a  kind  of  diflatorial  authority; 
and  fecmcth  to  regard  himfelf  as  placed  in  a  diftinguidicd  fphere, 
from  whence  he  lookcth  down  with  fuperiority  and  contempt 
upon  thofe  that  have  hitherto  pafiTed  for  learned  and  knowing. 

*  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  a^.  f  I^d.  p.  %%%. 
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To  this  may  te  added,  what  can  fcarcc  efcape  the  notice  of  the 
coromoneft  reader,  a  vifible  afTeflatlon  of  advancing  fomething 
new,  and  which  had  not  been  thought  of,  or  infifted  upon,  be- 
fore. How  often  doth  the  polite  author  of  thefe  Letters,  when 
giving  his  dircftions,  and  making  his  obfcrvations  upon  the  fludy 
and  ufe  of  hiJiory,  p;it  his  noble  correfpondcnt  in  mind,  that 
they  were  quite  different  from  any  thing  that  had  been  obferved 
by  thofc  learned  men  who  heid  treated  of  this  fubjeft  before  himl 
In  this  I  think  him  miftaken.  But  at  prcfent  I  only  mention  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  dcfire  he  was  pofieffed  with  of  appearing  to 
think  in  a  way  dillcrent  from,  and  fupcrlor  to,  the  reil  of  man- 
kind, even  of  the  learned  world.  Such  a  defire  and  aftetlation  of 
novelty,  and  of  thinking  out  of  the  comrson  way,  may  lead  pcr- 
fons  of  great  parts  aiiray  in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  and  hath 
often  done  fo.^ 

But  there  are  other  pafTions  and  afTcclions  that  have  a  ftill  lefs  ' 
friendly  influence,  and  which  are  apt  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the 
mind.  Such  is  that  keennefs  and  bitternefs  of  fpirit  which  dif- 
pofeth  a  man  to  find  fault,  and  to  put  the  mod  unfavourable 
conilruftions  upon  perfons  and  things.  I  will  not  charge  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  having  been  really  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  a  temper;  but  there  are  fevcral  things  in  his  Let- 
ters which  have  that  appearance.  In  his  Rejlcilions  upon  Exile^ 
he  laycth  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  live  and  write  without  pajjion :  he 
talks  as  if  he  had  got  above  all  outward  evils,  and  had  attained  to 
a  perfect  tranquillity.  And  yet  in  thefe  very  Refleftions,  there 
are  feveral  paffugcs  that  difcover  a  very  ftrong  refentment,  and 
great  bitternefs  of  fpirit.  He  there  intimates,  that——'*  his 
"  country  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  fervices,  and  he  fu fibred 

"  for  them 1  hat  the  perfons  in   oppofition   to   whom    he 

••  ferved,  and  even  faved  the  public,  confpired  and  accomplifhcd 

**  his  private  ruin That  thefe  were  his  accufers,  and  the  glu- 

•*  dy  ungrateful  crowd  his  judges That  art,  joined  to  malice, 

•*  endeavoured  to  make  his  beft  aftions  pafs  for  crimes,  and  to 

•'  ftain  his  charafler That  for  this  purpofe  the  facred  voice  of 

•'  the  fenate  was  made  to  pronounce  a  lie;  and  thofe  records, 
"  which  ought  to  be  the  eternal  monuments  of  truth,  became 
•'  the  vouchers  of  impofturc  and  calumny*."     This  is  very 

♦  Bolicjjbrokc**  Worb,  tqI.  ii.  p.  270,  ayx* 
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ilrongly  expreflcd.  I  (hall  not  at  prefent  inquire  itto  the  ifntb 
and  juftnefs  of  thofe  Refleftions.  I  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  this 
is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  lives  and  writes  without  pajjion^ 
or  who  is  fo  indifferent  to  common  cenfure  or  approbation^  as  be 
prbfefieth  hiinfclf  to  be*.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  reconcile  this  with 
that  philofophic  calmnefs,  that  moderation^  and  tranquillrty  of 
mind,  which  he  fometimcs  makes  fo  great  a  fliew  of.  There 
are  fcvcral  parts  of  his  Letters,  as  I  may  have  occafion  more 
clifiinftly  to  obfcne  afterwards,  in  which  he  expreffeth  him(eif 
with  all  the  rage  and  virulence  of  a  paflionate  party- writer. 

It  were  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  difcovered  a  re- 
fcntmcnt  againft  thofe  whom  he  might  apprehend  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  his  fuffcrings ;  but  there  are  feveral  things  that  look  as 
if  he  were  out  of  humour  with  mankind.     Of  the  critics,  chro- 
n:>logers,  antiquaries,  and  of  the  learned  in  general,  even  thofe 
of  them  that  have  been  in  the  higheft  reputation,  he  frequently 
cxprefToLh  the  utmoft  contempt.     He  inveighs  feverely  againft 
the  divines,  ancient  and  modern;  and  reprefents  even  thofe  of 
ihem  who,  he  fays,  may  be  called  fo  without  a  fneer,  as  not 
fogacious  or  not  horicft  enough,  to  make  an  impartial  examina* 
tion.     The  genllemen  of  the  law  fall  under  his  heavy  cenfure; 
and  he  will  fcarccly  allow,  that  fince  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  there  have  been  any  of  them  that  have  attained  to 
any  eminent  degree  of  learning  and  knowledge;   and  he  taketh 
upon  him  to  foretcl,   that,  except  there  fhould  come  feme  better 
age,  there  will  not  be  any  fuch  among  them  for  the  future.     The 
members  of  parliament  he  rt^prefents  as  regarding  the  bufiiiefs  of 
parliament  only  as  a  trade;   that  few  know,   and  fcarce  any  re- 
fpefl,  the  Britifli  conftitution  ;  and  that  the  ver)'  idea  of  wit,  ami 
ail  that  can  be  called  tafle,  has  been  loft  among  the  great.     Such 
general  ccnfures  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  that  profefTedly 
icts  himfclf  to  difplay  his  talents  in  fatire  and  ridicule;  but  do 
not  look  fo  well  in  one  tliat  appeareth  in  a  fuperior  charafter, 
and  who  taketh  upon  him  to  iuftru6l  and  guide,  to  form  men*s 
tailc,  and  direft  their  condu6t,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  right 
judgments  on  pcrfons  and  things.     Such  a  temper  is  not  a  very 
good  (lifpofition  for  an  impartial  inquir)*;  it  is  apt  to  reprefcnt 
perfons  and  things  in  a  difadvantageous  light,  and  to  give  af 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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malignant  tinSurc  to  the  Refleftions:  nor  is  it  very  farprizing. 
to  fee  a  writer  of  this  turn  pafs  harfh  and  fevere  cenfurcs,  not 
only  on  the  adminiftration,  but  on  the  rtligioir,  of  his  country. 

All  the  ufe  I  would  make  of  thefe  obfervations  is,  to  keep  ur 
from  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be  too  llrougly  biafled  in  favour  of  a 
writer  fo  diftinguilhcd  by  his  abilities,  and  who  putteth  on  fuch 
fpecious  appearances. 

I  ilidll  now  proceed  to  a  more  difliufl  examination  of  Lord/ 
Bolingbroke's  Lcticrs. 

In  them  we  may  find,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  many  gooff 
and  fine  obfervations  relating  to  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  hiftory, 
delivered  with  great  clearncfs  of  exprefiion,  and  propriety  of 
fentiment.  His  direflions  are  full  cf  good  fcnfe,  and  many  of 
them  very  aptly  illullrated  by  proper  and  wcll-chofen  inftances. 
In  general,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  his  oLrcrvatipns  concerning 
the  ufefuinefs  of  hiftor/,  the  advantages  he  afcribes  to  it,  and 
the  ends  to  be  propofed  in  it,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  juft  ;  but 
there  is  not  much  in  them  that  can  be  regarded  as  perfc611y  new. 
I  do  not  fay  this  by  way  of  difparagcment,  to  detratt  from  the 
xnerit  of  his  Refletiions:  perhaps  on  fuch  a  fu])je61  it  is  fcarcc 
poffiblc  to  niiike  any  obfervjtion  which  hath  not  been  made 
by  fome  one  or  other  befoie.  It  is  a  fufTicient  commendation 
of  an  author,  if-^  he  hath  placed  his  reflections  and  obfervations 
in  an  agrecuble  and  advantageous  light,  if  he  hath  difpofed  them 
in  a  beautiful  order,  and  iilutlrated  his  rules  by  proper  exempli- 
fications. But  his  Lordlhip  fccms  not  to  be  contented  with  the 
praifc  of  hiiving  done  this.  He  appears  to  be  extremely. defir- 
ousto  have  it  thought,  that  his  oblervatioiis  arc  not  only  juit,  bi;i 
new,  and  fuch  as  other  writers  have  not  made  beft^re  him.  He 
declareth,  in  a  paffage  cited  before  from  his  firft  Letter,  that 
the  rules  he  gives — **  are  very  different  from  thofe  which 
*•  writers  on  the  fame  fubjctl   have  recommended,  and  whicii 

•*  are  commonly  prafiifed  *  ; And  that — — '*  he  will  havfcno 

^*  regard  to  the  methods  prefcribed  by  others,  or  to  the  opinion 

••  and  praftice  even  of  the  learned  world  t." And  he  fpeaks 

to  the  fame  purpofe  in  his  third  Letter  :{:.     And  after  having  de- 
clared, tliat  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will  prepare  us  for  a61ion'and 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  i.         f  Ibid.  p.  a.  t  Ibid.  p.  6^)^ 
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obfervation,   and  that* ^"  hiftory  is   converfant    abont  the 

**  paft  ;  and  by  knowing  the  things  that  have  been,  we  becoiae 
"  better  able  to  judge  of  the  things  that  are ;"»  he  adds,< 
"  This  ufe,  my  Lord,  which  I  make  the  proper  and  princi 
*'  ufe  of  the  iludy  of  hiftory,  is  not  infifted  on  by  thofe  who 
**  have  written  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed  in-  this 
*'  fiudy  ;  and  fmce  we  propofe  different  ends,  we  muft  of  courfe 
**  take  different  ways  ♦."  He  immediately  fubjoins,  *•  Few  of 
"their  treatifes  have  fallen  into  my  hands."  And  is  it  not  t 
little  ftrange  ttiat  he  fliould  fo  pofitively  pronounce,  that  othen 
have  not,  in  their  treatifes  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed 
in  the  Iludy  of  hifiory,  infilled  on  that  which  he  makes  the  piro- 
per  and  principal  ufe  of  it,  when  at  the  fame  time  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  that  few  of  their  treatifes  had  fallen  into  his  hands? 
One  would  think,  by  his  way  of  reprefenting  it,  that  none  before 
this  noble  writer  had  mentioned  it  as  the  proper  ufe  and  end  of 
hil^ory,  to  promote  our  improvement  in  virtue,  to  make  us  better 
men  and  better  citizens,  to  teach  us  by  example,  and  to  prepare 
lis  for  a£lion  and  obfcrvation,  that  by  knowing  the  things  that 
have  been,  we  may  become  better  able  to  judge  of  the  thingi 
that  are.  And  yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  few  have  fet  them* 
felves  to  fhew  the  ufe  that  is  to  be  made  of  hiilory,  the  ends  to 
be  propofed  in  it,  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  it,  but  have 
in  effeft  faid  the  fame  thing.  And  it  were  no  hard  matter,  if  it 
were  neccffar)',  to  fill  up  fevcral. pages  with  quotations  to  this 
purpofc,  from  authors  ancient  and  modern. 

Hiftory  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  being  improved  to  excellent 
purpofcs  ;  and  yet  the  author  of  thefe  Letters  feems  fometimes 
to  have  carried  it  too  far,  as  if  hiftory  (not  facred  hifiory — for 
this,  with  the  examples  it  affordeth,  he  difcards  as  of  little  or 
no  ufe)  were  the  heft,  the  only  fcliool  of  virtue,  the  moft  uni- 
vcifal  and  neceffary  means  of  inftrufiion,  alone  fufficient  to 
make  us  good  men  and  good  citizens,  and  to  furnifh  us  with  all 
the  knowledge  that  is  proper  for  our  dirc3ion  in  praClice.     He 

obfcrvcs,* that    **   hiftory  is  philofophy,  teaching  us  by  ex- 

**  ample,  how  to  con^lutl  ourfelves  in  all  the  ftations  of  private 
**  and  public  life." And  that — — **  it  is  of  all   other  the 

*  fiolingbrokc's  Worksi  vol  i.  p*  671  68« 
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••  moft  proper  to  train  us  up  to  public  and  private  virtue*."—- 
He  declares,  that—"  every  one  that  is  able  to  read,  and  tcf 
**  refleft  upon  what  he  reads,  is  able  to  make  that  ufe  of  hiftory 
•*  which  he  recommends  :  and  every  one  who  makes  it,  will 
*'  find  in  his  degree  the  benefit  that  arifcs  from  an  early  acquain- 

•*  tance  with  mankind,  contrafted  in  this  method  +." He 

adds,  that •'  we  are  only   paflengers  or  fojourners  in  this 

•*  world  ;  but  we  are  abfolute  (Irangers  at  the  firft  fteps  we  take 
••  in  it.  Our  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  But 
■•  by  this  map  of  the  country  which  hiftory  fpreads  before  us^ 

•'  we  may  learn,  if  we  pleafe,  to  guide  ourfelves.*' So  that 

hiftory  is  the  guide  he  propofeth  to  all  men  to  conduft  them  inf 
their  journey  through  this  world,  and  by  which  every  man  is 
capable  of  guiding  himfelf  in  all  the  fuuationsand  circumftances 
of  public  and  private  life. 

Hiftory  is^  no  doubt,  Very  ufeful  in  its  proper  place ;  but 
there  are  other  means  of  inftru6tion  to  be  joined  with  it,  in  or- 
der to  its  anfwering  the  end.  It  is  not  to  fcrve  inftead  of  every* 
thing,  and  to  fuperfede  all  other  methods  of  inftruftion.  Wef 
jbind  in  need  of  being  well  feafoned  and  principled  with  ajuft 
fenfe  of  the  moral  differences  of  things,  and  with  the  excellent 
rules  of  religion,  and  the  important  confiderations  it  fetteth  be- 
fore us,  that  we  may  form  jull  fentiments  of  things,  and  may 
make  a  right  ufe  of  hiftory  for  our  improvement  in  virtue,  and 
may  know  properly  how  to  apply  the  examples  it  furniflieth^ 
Accordingly  our  author  himfelf  infifteth  upon  it,  that  we  muft 
apply  ourfelves  to  hiftory— — *•  in    a  philofophical  fpirit  and 

••manner:}:.** He   obferveth,  that •*  particular  examples 

••  in  hiftory  may  be  of  ufe  fometimes  in  particular  cafes,  but 
•'  that  the  application  of  them  is  dangerous.'* — He  would  have 
a  man  therefore  ftudy  hiftoiy  as  he  would  fludy  philofophy. 
And  in  the  account  he  gives  in  his  third  Letter  of  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  hiftory,  he  carrieth  it  fo 
far,  and  really  maketh  the  work  fo  difficult,  as  to  be  above  what 
can  be  expe£led-  from  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  and  conclude 
eth  with  faying,  that—**  by  fuch  methods  as  thefe  a  man  of 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vd.  i.  p.  15.  $?•  t  ^^^»  P*  '7'»  '^'•' 
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*♦  parts  may  improve  the  fludy  of  hiftorjr  to  k*  proper  anipiki- 

**  cipal  ufc»." Where  he  feemcth  toreprcfent  the  wMag 

a-  right  ufe  of  hiftory  as  a  yery  difficult  thifig,  which  none  but 
men  of  parts  and  philofophic  fpirits  are  capable  of,r  and  whick 
xequireth  the  exafiell  judgment,,  and  mceft  difcernpient,  as  weft 
asra  very  clofe  application.  In  this  paflage  the  ufe  and  advan** 
tage  of  hillory  feenis  to  be  confined  within  too  narrow  bounds, 
as  in  fome  of  the  former  it  had  been  extended  too  far. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  though 
the  author  of  thefe  Letters  fpeaks  with  great  difiregard,  and  eve» 
eontempt,  of  thofe  that  have  written  on  this  fubjefl  before  binr, 
y^  the  only  one  he  particularly  mentions  is  Bodin.  He  ob- 
fcrveth,  that  "  in  his  method  we  are  to  take  firft  a  genera]  view  o£ 
*'  univerfal  hillory  and  chronology  in  (hort  abftraBs^  and  then 

"  to  ftudy  all  particular  hiftories  and  fyftcms." Upon  wbicb 

bis  Lordfhip  remarketh,  that-*-'*'  This  would  take  up  our  whole 
V  lives»  and  leave  us  no  time  for  a£lioq,ior  would  make  us  unfit 

^*  for  it  t.^' ^And  afterwards  he  obferves,  tliat-r — **  the  man 

**  who  reads  wijihout  difcemment  and  choice,  and»  like  Bodin's 
•*  pupil,  refolves  to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  nor  capacity 
"  neither,  to  do  any  thing  elfc  :};." — But  I  cannot  thinfc  it  was 
Bodin's  intention  to  lay  it  as  an  injunBion  upon  his  pupil  to 
read  without  choice  and  difccrnaient  all  the  particular  hiftories 
that  have  ever  been  publifhed.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
bcft  and  moft  regular  way  of  reading  and  ftudying  hiftory  is,  firft 
to  take  a  brief  gcut-ral  view  and  furvcy  of  univerfal  hiftory  and 
chronology,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  hiftories  of  particular 
countries,  nations,  and  ages.  And  tliis  appeareth  to  be  a  very 
reafonablc  and  natural  method.  And  if  Bodin  propofes  the 
taking  a  large  fcope  and  compafs  in  reading  hiftory,  his  Lord^ 
(hip,  though  he  fcems  here  to  bldme  him  for  it,  fometimesexprcf- 
feth  himfclf  in  a  manner  ih^t  looks  no  lefs  extcnfive :  for  kc 
recoramcndeth  the  reading  hiftory  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized,  of  ancient  arid  modern  nations,  as  ncceffary  to  give 
us  a  right  knowledge  of  the  human  fpecics,  and  of  ourfelvcs. 
He  obferves  in  his  fifth  Letter,  that  "  man  is  the  fubjcft  of 

•  BoHngbroke's  V/orks,  vol.  L  p.  <5,  6^.  f  ibid.  p.  69. 
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"  every  hiftory,  and  to  know  him  well,  we  muft  fee  him  and 
••  confider  hira,  as  hiftory  alone  can  prefent  him  to  us,  in  every 
**  age,  in  every  countr}',  in  every  ftate,  in  life  and  in  death. 
•*  Hiftory  therefore  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of 
♦*  ancient  and  modern  nations,  in  fiiort,  all  hiftorjpthat  defcends 
*'  to  a  fufficient  detail  of  human  actions  and  chara3ers,  is  ufeful 
**  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  our  fpecies,  nay  withourfelves*.'*' 
And  particularly  with  rcfpeft  to  ancient  hiftory,  he  mcntioncth  it 
in  his  fecond  Letter  as  a  great  advantage,  that  *'  in  ancient  hiftory 
•*  the  beginning,  the  progrcffion,  and  the  end,  appear,  not  of  par« 
**  ticular  reigns,  much  lefs  of  particular  cnterprizes,  or  fyftems 
**  of  policy  alone,  but  of  governments,  of  nations,  of  empires, 
**'  and  of  all  the  various  fyftems  that  have  fucceeded  one  another 
*•  in  the  courfe  of  their  duration +."  And  yet  he  afterwards 
fccms  to  confine  our  attention  to  modern  hiftory.  He  will  allow 
iis  indeed  to  read  the  hxftories  of  former  ages  and  nations,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  (hameful  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ;  but 
he  would  not  have  us  Jludy  any  hiftories,  but  thofe  of  the  two 
laft  centuries.  That  thefe  dcfervc  a  particular  attention,  will 
cafily  be  acknowledged,  for  feveral  reafons,  and,  among  others, 
for  that  which  he  afligns ;  the  great  change  tliat  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  civil  and  ec.clefiaftical  polity  of  thefe  parts  of  the 
world  fince  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  of  which  he 
gives  an  elegant  reprcfentation  in  his  fixth  Letter.  But  cer» 
tainly  there  are  many  things  in  the  hiftories  of  the  preceding 
ages,  both  in  other  countries,  and  in  our  own,  that  well 
dcfervc  to  be  not  only  read,  but  to  be  thoroughly  confidered 
by  us ;  and  which  are  capable  of  furniOiing  very  ufeful  reflec- 
tions, and  anfwering  thofe  excellent  ends,  for  which,  in  the  for« 
mer  part  of  thefe  Letters,  he  had  recommended  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory. This  might  eafily  be  flicwn,  if  it  admitted  of  any  doubt, 
both  with  regard  to  civil  hiftory  and  ecclefiaftical. 

But,  not  to  infift  longer  upon  this,  and  fome  other  obferva- 
tions  that  might  be  made  on  particular  paffages  in  thefe  Letters, 
I  (hall  proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  intention  of  thefe  Remarks, 
viz.  to  confider  thofe  things  in  them,  of  which  a  bad  ufe  may 
be  made,  or  which  appear  to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency. 

*  Bplingbroke';  Works,  yol.  i.  p.  170.  t  ^bid.  p.  4t. 
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And  here  I  ihall  firft  cpnfider  the  reflefiions  be  has  cafi.  upon 
literature ;  and  then  (hall  proceed  to  thofe  paflisiges  in  bis  Leiten, 
which  are  defigned  to  expofe  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Cbrif* 
tian  religion. 

It  may  feem  a  little  furprifing,  that  fo  polite  a  writer,  and  one 
who,  as  he  lets  us  know,  always  from  his  youth  loved  fiudy  and 
application,  (hould  yet,  in  fever^  parts  of  thefe  Letters,  exprefs 
himfelf  in  a  manner  that   feen^s  calculated  to  throw  a  contempt 
upon  learning,  and  to  put  m^n  off  from  applying  therofelves  to 
the  purfuit  of  it.     Every  friend  of  learning  {hould,    I  think, 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  regard  due  to  thofe  that  in  their 
feveral  ways  have  contributed  to  promote  it.   But  this  ingenious 
writer  takes  every  occafion  to  place  them  in  a  ridiculous  or 
contemptible  light.     In  his  firft  Letter,  he  gives  a  very  difad- 
vantageous  idea  of  thofe  who,  as  he  expreficth  it,  **  make  f^!r 
"  copies  of  foul  manufcripts,  give  the  fignifi cation  of  hard  wordsj 
"  and  take  a  great  deal  of  other  grammatical  pains."     He  owns 
indeed,  that  they  enable  others  to  Jludy  with  greater  eafe.^  and 
io  purpofes  more  ufeful;  but  he  allures  us,  thzithey  neither  grow 
wiftr  nor  better  by  Jludy  them/elves.     He  adds,  that  ••  the  obli- 
•'  gation    to  thefe  men  would  be  great  indeed,  if  they  were  in 
'*  general  able  to  do  any   thing  better,   and  fubmitted  to  this 
**  drudgery  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  as  fome  of  them,  it  mnft 
•*  be  owned  with  gratitude,  have  done ;  but  not  later,  I  think, 
•*  than  about  the  time  of  the  refurrefiion  of  letters."     And  he 
at  length  condefccndcth  to  declare,  that  "  they  dcferve  enccu- 
**  rageincnt,  whilil  they  continue  to  compile,  and  neither  afTtft 
•*  wit,  not  prefume  to  reafon*."     This  is  a  very  hard  ccnfure 
pronounced  upon  all  thofe,  without  diftinftion,  that   fince  t5:e 
time  of  the  refurreftion  of  letters,  i.e.  for  thefe  two  centuries 
paft,  have  compiled  diftionaries  or  gloffaries,  or  have  revifed 
and  publiilied  ancient  manufcripts,  or  correal  editions  of  books; 
or  who  have   been  employed  in  explaining  hard  words,  and  in 
clearing  obfcure  paflages   in  ancient  authors,  or  making  critical 
obfcrvations  upon  them,  and  in  other  things  of  that  kind.     N'>t 
content  to  rt^prcfent  them  as  abfolutcly  void  of  genius,  and  havirij 

♦  Bolinghroke's  Works,  p.  5,  6. 
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no  pretcnfions  to  wit  or  reafon,  and  as  neither  wifer  nor  better 
for  their  fladies  themfelvcs,  he  will  not  allow,  that  any  of  them 
had  the  public  good  in  view,  in  the  drudgery  they  fubmitted  to. 
But  I  fcarce  know  a  greater  fign  of  a  malignity  of  temper,  than  a 
difpofition  to  give  the  word  turn  to  every  thing,  and  to  judge 
harfhly  of  the  inward  intentions  of  men's  hearts,  when  there  is 
nothing  in  their  aftions  to  fupport  fuch  a  judgment.  It  were 
cafy  to  name  perfons,  that,  within  thcfc  two  laft  centuries,  have 
employed  themfelves  in  the  way  he  mentions,  who  were  unquef- 
tionably  men  of  great  judgment  and  genius,  as  well  as  induftry  : 
or,  at  lead,  a  fmall  (hare  of  good-nature  and  candour  would  in- 
cline one  to  allow  them  the  praife  of  having  had  the  public  utility 
in  view,  in  works,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  have 
greatly  ferved  the  interefts  of  learning,  and  contributed  to  the 
fpreading  of  it. 

But  how  meanly  foever  he  thinks  of  the  grammarians,  critics, 
compilers  of  diflionaries,  and  revifers  and  puhlifhcrs  of  manu- 
fcripts,  he  maketh  a  ftill  more  difadvantageous  reprefentation  of 
antiquaries  and  chronologers.  Speaking  of  perfons  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  great  figure  and  eminence  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  he  avoweth  **  a  thorough  contempt  for  the 
*'  whole  bufinefs  of  their  learned  lives  ;  for  all  the  rcfcarches 
**  into  antiquity,  for  all  the  fyftems  of  chronology  and  hiftory, 
•'  that  we  owe  to  the  immenfe  labours  of  a  Scallger,  a  Bochart, 
•*  a  Petavius,  an  Ulher,  and  even  a  Marlham*."  It  feems  very 
odd,  for  one  that  fpeaks  fo  highly  of  the  advantage  of  hittory,  to 
exprefs  fuch  a  contempt  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,  which 
certainly  are  of  great  ufe  for  digeftnig  hiftory  into  its  proper 
periods,  in  order  to  a  regular  and  orderly  conception  and  undcr- 
ftanding  of  it.  In  a  pafTage  cited  above,  he  mentioncth  it  among 
the  advantages  of  hiftory,  efpecially  ancient  hiftory,  that  we  there 
fee  events  as  they  followed  one  another;  **  that  there  the  begin- 
•*  ning,  the  progrcflion,  and  the  end,  appear,  not  of  particular 
reigns,  much  lefs  of  particular  enterprizes,  or  fyftems  of  policy 
alone,  but  of  governments,  of  nations,  of  empires,  and  of  all 
•'  the  various  fyftems  that  have  fucceeded  one  another  in  the 
"  courfe  of  their  duratioti."     This  feems  to  fticw  the  advi^ntage, 

♦  BQlingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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.and  even  neceflity,  of  chronology ;  and,  with  regard  to  tTiis,  Ac 
labours  of  a  Scaliger,  a  Petavius,  and  Ufher,  are  highly  ufefiri 
.^nd  commendable.     To  endeavour  to  digeft  the  hiftory  of  man- 
J^ind,  and  of  the  principal  events  that  have  happened  in  the  world, 
in  a  regular  feries,  to  mark  the  rife  and  fall  of  cities  and  em- 
pires, to  compare  and  connect  the  hiftories  of  different  countries 
.and  nations,  facred  hiftory  and  profane;   and,   in  order  to  thb, 
40  lay  together  the  fcattcred  hints  and  fragments  of  different  ages, 
is,  notwithftanding  his  degrading  reprefentation  of  it,   a  noble 
employment,  an  employment  that  even  a  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  judg* 
.cd  not  to  be  unworthy  of  his  great'  genius.     One  would  be  apt 
to  think,  that  every  impartial  pcrfon,  who  hath  ajuft  value  for 
learning,  muft  have  a  great  honour  for  thofe  that  have  taken  pains 
•to  fetthcfe  things  in  a  proper  light:  and  where  abfolute  certainty 
cannot  be  attained  to,  an  happy  conjctlure  may  be  both  pleafing 
and  ufffnl. 

In  his  third  letter,  he  findelh  great  fault  with  thofe  that  make 
laborious  inquiries  into  the  firft  ori[»inals  of  nations.  And  itt 
his  fifth  letter,  he  warneth  the  noble  Lord  to  v^'hom  he  writes, 
io  throzj  none  of  his  time,  arvayy  as  he  faith  he  himfelf  bad  done, 
•ii  gT^oping  in  ike  dark  in  his  fcarchcs  into  antiquity*.  He 
fpeaks  with  contempt  of  whit  lie  calls  dry  regijlcrs  of  ufchfs 
anecdotes;  and  declares  that  **  ten  millions  of  fuch  anecdotes, 
•*  though  they  were  true;  and  complete  authentic  volumes  of 
••  E;^'ptlan  or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or  Latin,  of  Gillic  or  Britifli, 
'*  of  French  or  Saxon  records;  would  be  of  no  value  in  his  fenfe, 
**  becaufc  of  no  ufc  towards  our  improvement  in  wifdom  and 
**  virtue;  if  they  contained  nothing  mere  than  dynaftics  and 
**  gcncdlovves,  ar.d  a  hare  mention  of  remarkable  events  in  the 
**  order  of  time,  like  j.»nrna]?,  chronological  tables,  or  dry  and 
**  meagre  annals +." — But  whatever  opinion  I  may  have  of  his 
Lorddiip's  tafte,  I  can^iot  help  thinking,  that  in  tl:is  he  is  too 
ri'^id.  It  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  and  unblameable  curiofity, 
to  f  jarch  as  far  as  wc  can  ir/o  the  rcceflcs  ofantiauitv,  and  the 
originals  of  nations;  an(-  thrre  is  a  plcafure  even  in  thofe  glim- 
merings of  \\%\x  that  break  th.rough  the  obfcurity,  provided  we 
do  not  rcprsicr.t  thofe  things  as  certainties,  which  are  only  con- 

'  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  ycl.  i-  p.  149.  f  Ibid.  p.  150. 
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jtfftural.     And  I  believe  there  are  few  but  would  be  apt  to  wiOi^ 

that  there  were **  authentic  volumes  of  Egj'ptian  or  Chal- 

•*  dean,   Greek   or  Latin,   Gallic  or  Britilh  records" evea 

though  they  were  only  like  what  he  calls- **  dry  and  meagre 

**  annals,"' or,  as  he  clfewhere  fpcaks, **  the  gar.ettes  of 

**  antiquity  ;• and  contained  dynafties  and  genealogies,  with 

a  mention  of  remarkable  events  that  happened  to  thofe  nations 
in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals,  or  chronological  tables.  And 
if  any  learned  man  could  difcover  fuch  ancient  authentic  records 
or  monuments,  few,  1  fhould  think,  would  blame  him,  or  think 
him  idly  employed  in  publidiingthem  to  the  world. 

It  looks  a  little  odd,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  men  for  whom, 
throughout  thefe  letters,  he  fheweth  a  lefs  regard  than  for  thofe 
that  arc  generally  accounted  men  of  learning.  Speaking  of  thofe 
who  **  affcft  the  reput::tion  of  great  fcholars,  at  the  expence 
••  of  groping  all  their  lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity,"  he 
fays,  that  *•  all  thefe  miftake  the  true  defign  of  ftudy,  and  the 
**  true  ufe  «f  hiftory."  Great  as  the  advantages  are  that  he  af- 
cribeth  to  hiftory,  and  which  he  thinks  every  man  is  capable  of 
that  is  able  to  read,  and  to  rcflcfl  upon  what  he  reads,  yet — -— 
•'  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole 
•*  benefit  which  the  generality  even  of  the  moll  learned  reap 

•*  from  it." And  he  intimates,  that  the  onlv  eft'ecl  of  their 

reading  and  ftiidynig  hiftory  is,  to  become  pedants,  ?.  ^.  as  he 
cxpldineth  it,   **    worfe  than  ignorant,   always  incapab'e,  f(jme- 

••  times  meddling  and  prefi:ming*." And   eirewlicrc  he  re- 

prcfcnteth  the  credulous  learned  as  onlv  cmpl«n'e'l — *'  in  wrang- 
•*  ling  about  ancient  traditions,  and  ringing  different  cliangcs  on 
«*  the  fame  fet  of  bells  t." 

To  all  which  may  be  ai^lded,  what  he  faith,  in  his  letter  on  the 

true  ufe  of  retirement  and  Iliulv,   conccrninn-- **  tlie  fcholar 

*'  and  philofophfcr,  who,  Far  from  owning  that  he  throws  away 
*•  his  time,  reproves  others  lor  doing  it;  that  folcmn  mortal  who 
•*  abftains  from  th.e  pleafuies,  and  declines  the  bufmefs  of  the 
**  world,  that  he  mav  dedicate  his  wliole  time  to  the  fearch  of 

••  truth,  and  the   improvement  of  knowledge." lie  fuppofcs 

him  to   have  read  **  till   he   is  become  a  great   critic  in  Latin 

*  Boliogbroke's  Work?,  vol.  i.  p.  14, 15.  %i.  t  ^-^-  ?•  ^^9« 
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and  Creek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  hillory  and  chronology^ 
and  not  only  fo,  but  to  have  fpent  years  in  lludying  pbilofo- 
phers,  commentators,  and  rabbies,  and  whole  legions  of  modem 
**  do£lors,  and  to  be  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  that  has  been 
**  written  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  foul  of  roan, 

••  about  matter  and  form,  body  and  fpirit,  &c.* And  yet 

be  pronounceth,  that  notwithflanding  all  his  learning,  he  is  in  a 

ilate  of  ignorance,  for  want  of  having **  examined  the  firft 

*'  principles,  and  the  fundamental  fa3s  on  which  thefe  queftions 
*'  depend,  with  an  abfolute  indlfiercnce  of  judgment,  and  fcru- 
'•  pulous  exaflnefst."  This  he  fuppofeth  to  be  the  cafe  of 
"  many  a  great  fcholar,  many  a  profound  philofopher,  many 
**  a  dogmatical  cafuift ;"  yea,  and  as  appeareth  from  other 
paflages  in  his  letters,  of  every  learned  man,  of  every  philofopher 
and  divine  whatfoever,  that  believeth  Chriftianity.       On  the 

other  hand,  he  declareth  concerning **  the  man   who  hath 

•*  pafled  his  life  in  the  pleafurcs  or  bufincfs  of  the  world, '*« • 

that  whenever  he  fets  about  the  work  of  examining  principlei, 

and  judging  for  himfelf *•  concerning  thofe  things  that  are 

••  of  greateft  importance  to  us  here,  and  may  be  fo  hereafter,  he 
•*  will  foon  have  the  advantage  over  the  learned  philofopher. 
*'  For  he  will  foon  have  fecurcd  what  is  neceflary  to  his  happinefs, 
••and  may  (it  down  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge; 
**  or  proceed  with  greater  advantage  and  fatisfaflion  to  the  ac- 
•*  quifition  of  new  knowledge;  whiill  the  other  continues  his 
•*  fearch  after  things  that  are  in  their  nature,  to  fay  the  heft  of 
••  them,  hypothetical,  precarious,  and  fuperfluous^."* 

The  natural  tendency  of  thefe,  and  other  refleftions  of  a  like 
kind,  which  occur  in  thefe  letters,  fccras  to  be  to  pour  contempt 
upon  what  have  been  hitherto  efteemcd  valuable  branches  of 
literature.  Refearches  into  antiquity,  chronolti^^ical  (Indies, 
criticifm  and  philofophy,  difquifitions  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  the  human  foul,  and  other  philofophical  and  theological 
fubjefts,  all  thefe  are  reprcfcntcd  as  of  little  or  no  ufe;  and  only 
a  more  fpccious  kind  of  iJlcnefs.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  complain  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saracens, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work?,  vol.  ii.  p.  aiij  »ia.  f  ^^^'  ?•  *I3>  *I4« 
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and  other  baibarous  nations,  that  burnt  whole  libraries,  and 
deflroycd  the  monuments  of  learning.  They  rid  the  world  of 
a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  lumber,  which  tempted  men  to  mlf-rpcnd 
tlieir  time  and  pains ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to. 
mankind,  if  more  of  them  had  been  deftroyed.  Initead  of  being, 
thankful  to  thofe  learned  perfons  that  have  taken  fuch  pains  to 
recover  and  publifli  ancient  monuments,  we  are  only  to  regard 
them  as  induftrious  triflers,  to  whofe  labours  the  world  is  very 
little  obliged.  Nor  can  I  fee,  upon  fuch  a  view  of  things,  wliat 
.  ufe  or  need  there  is  of  fcminaries  of  learning.  But,  in  good 
earned,  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  proper  way  to  mend  our  tafic^ 
^nd  help  forward  our  improvement  ?  Such  a  way  of  thinking, 
if  it  generally  obtained,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inftead  of  pro- 
ducing an  extraordinary  refinement  of  tafte,  tend  rather  to  fink 
lis  into  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  and  bring  us  back  to  thedart- 
nefs  of  the  moll  illiterate  ages. 

Tdken  in  this  view,  I  cannot  think  that  thefe  letters  have  a 
favourable  afpeft  on  the  intereils  of  literature.  Methinks  there 
appeareth  to  be  no  great  ncccllity  at  prefent  of  warning  perfons 
not  to  fpend  their  lives  in  laborious  purfuits  of  learning.  The 
prevailing  turn  of  the  age  doth  not  fccm  to  lie  this  way.  Many 
of  our  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  be  very  well  plcafcd  to  be  affiircd, 
that  though  they  pafs  their  lives  in  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures.  of 
the  world,  yet  if  they  at  length  fet  themfclves  to  examine  firft 
principles,  and  confult  the  oracle  of  their  own  rcafon,  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others,  or  troubling  themfelves  ta 
read  the  writings  of  philofophers  or  divines,  they  arc  in  a  more 
likely  way  of  difcovering  truth,  and  making  a  progrefs  in  ufeful 
knowledge,  than  any  of  thofe  **  folemn  mortals,  wlio  abflaia 
**  from  the  pleafures,  and  decline  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  that 
*'  they  may  dedicate  their  whole  time  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and 
**  the  improvement  of  knowledge."  This  is  certainly  a  very  flat- 
tering fchemc,  and  feems  to  open  a  very  (hort  and  eafy  way  for 
attaining  to  wifdom.  When  they  find  a  man  of  his  Lordfhip's 
fine  and  elegant  tafte,  and  great  talents,  and  who  by  his  own  ac- 
count hath  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  the  learned  inquiries, 
pronouncing  them  abfolutely  vain  and  ufelefs,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
pf  laborious  ftudy ;  the  refult  of  which  might  be  only  filling  their 
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heads  with  \vhat  he  calleth  learned  lumber^  and  cxpofing  themt^ 
the  ridiculous  charafter  o{  pedant s\  i.  e.  as  he  defcribcth  tfaem, 
•*  men  worfc  than  ignorant,  always  incapable,  fometimcs  med- 
••  dling  and  prefuming."  Inllead  of  fuch  learned  drudgery,  the 
more  eafy  and  delightful  tafk  of  ftndying  modern  hiRory  may  be 
fufficient  to  furnifh  them  with  all  tire  knowledge  they  want,  and 
anfwcr  every  end  of  ufcful  improvement. 

But  furely  fuch  a  manner  of  rcprefenting  things  is  not  aho- 
gether  juft,  nor  is  this  the  mod  cffeftual  way  of  promoting  real 
improvement  in  wifdom  and  virtue.  Great  is  the  extent,  and 
wide  the  field,  of  fcience.  Many  noble  fuhjcfts  there  are  of 
inquiry,  which  well  deferve  our  attention.  Tiie  defire  of  know- 
ledge  is  the  fJrongeft  in  the  nbblcft  minds;  but  comparatively 
fmall  is  the  progrcfs  that  a  man  is  capable  of  making  by  his  own 
unaflrfted  ability,  wjthin  the  fliort  compafs  of  this  prefent  life: 
and  therefore,  h^chB  abilities  ever  fo  great,  he  will  need  the 
affiflance  of  qth/ers,  and  9i:j^hi  to  be  very  thankful  for  it.  Many 
excellent  pctfOns  iij.  ditfcrcint  Hges  have  employed  their  pains 
this  way;  and 'a  na/iglity  ad^ahtage  that  man  hath,  who  has  the 
opportunity,  and.knows  hoK  to  improve  it,  of  profiting  by  their 
labours.  He  may,-4^y-*eafling,  v.iftiy  increafc  his  ftcci:  of  know- 
Jedgc,  may  meet  wifh  many  valuable  hints,  which  clfe  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him,  and  may  find  irnportant  fubjeOs  fct 
in  a  clearer  light  than  otherwife  he  would  have  fccn  them.  The 
Author  of  our  beings,  who  hath  implanted  in  us  the  defirc  of 
knowledge,  and  fitted  us  for  communicatinir  onr  fcntimcnf?, 
undoubtedly  defigncd,  that,  in  arcjuiiincr  kiiowlcv-ige  as  well  as 
in  other  things,  we  fiiould  be  helpful  to  cue  another,  and  not 
depend  merely  upon  ourfelvcs.  And  this  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  language,  and  of  letters.  We  muli  indeed  make  ufe  of 
our  own  reafon,  but  we  ought  alfo  to  take  in  all  the  helps  and 
advantages  we  can  get :  and  he  ti:at  is  careful  to  improve  thofc 
helps  whicli  are  afforded  him,  and  who,  without  fubmitting  im- 
plicitly to  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  others,  endeavours  to 
make  the  heft  iife  he  can  of  their  labours  snd  fludies,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  tJKMiglits,  is  in  a  far  m.ore  likely  wav  of  improving 
his  knowledg'*,  and  will  better  approve  himfelf  to  God,  and 
to  all  wife  men,  than  he  that,  from  a  vain  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment,  defpifeih  and  rejcQeth  thofe  h«lps;  and,  under 

pretence 
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pretence  of  confulting  the  oracle  of  reafon  in  his  own  breaft^ 
[for,  as  his  Lordlhip  expreflcth  it,  *•  every  man's  reafon  is  every 
*'  man's  oracle,")  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  and 
to  examine  what  others  have  faid  and  thought  before  him.  Suchr 
an  high  conceit  of  a  man's  own  capacity  and  judgment,  fuch  art 
arrogant  fcU-fufficicncy,  and  a  contempt  of  the  labours  and 
judgments  of  others,  is  not  a  very  proper  difpofition  for  finding 
out  truth.  A  man  of  this  charafter  was  Epicurus,  who  boafted 
that  his  knowledge  was  all  ol  his  own  acquiring,  and  fcorned  to 
fecm  to  be  beholden  to  any  other  for  his  notions. 

Having  confidcrcd  thofe  parts  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbrokc'a 
Letters  that  feem  not  very  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  litcra- 
tnrti,  1  ihall  now  proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  defi^pfffi  tii< 
Kemarks,  to  examine  the  reflexions  he  has  caft  uppi^tne  facredk, 
monumetits  of  our  religion.     He  fiift  attacks  the  h^nory  i)^ jpe  ^ 
Bible,  efpccially  as  contained  in  the  biK)ks  of  th^  Q\^  P"dla-^ 
ment;  and  then  proceeds  to  a  more  direft  attempt  'v^n  Clirif- 
tianity.     And  tliis  appears  not  to  be  a  thing  he  treats  >>f, 
by-the-bye,  but  to  be  a  point  he  has  formally  in  view,  and  for 
which  he  prolelfes  a  kind  of  zcah     1  fiiali  therefore  confider 
diftinflly  what  he  hath  oCTored. 

In  his  third  Letter  on  the  (Ihmv  of  hlflorv,  he  fetteth  himfelf 
to  confulcr  the  fhite  of  ancient  hljloiy,  both  facrcd  and  profane: 
and  begins  with  declaring  his  refoiuticMi — *'  to  fpeak  plainly  and 
**  particularly  in  favour  ot  common  fcnfe,  ag<nnfl  an  abfurdity 
*•  which  is  almoft  fan6tificd*."  After  having  made  fome  obfcr- 
vations  on  the  Hate  of  ancient  prophane  hiftory,  and  fliewn,  that  ^ 
it  is  full  of  fables,  and  altogeth;;r  uncertain,  he  next  comes  to 
apply  thefe  obfci^atiotis  to  ancient  facrcd  hillory  t.  Wiiat  htt 
fcems  at  firil  to  propofe,  is,  to  Ibcw,  that  it  is  **  infufficicnt  to 
•*  give  us  light  into  the  original  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  hif* 
**  tory  of  thofe  ages  we  commonly  call  the  firfl  ages."  But  it  it 
evident,  that,  under  pretence  of  fiiewing  this,  his  intention  is; 
to  rcprefcnt  the  whole  hiftory  of  tlie  Bible  as  abfolutely  uncer- 
tain, and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  jull  account  of 
tafts.  He  not  only  denietli,  that  the  writers  of  the  hiftorical 
parts  of  the  Old  Tellaiiient  were  divinely  inlplrcJ,  but  he  will 

•  Bclir^broLc's  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  ;».         f  ^bi^-  P*  ^j,  &  f^q. 
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Boe  allow  them  the  credit  that  is  due  to  any  eotfimofi  honeft  htf- 
forians.     He  reprefcnts  thofe  hiftories  as  "  delivered  to  us  on 
^  the  faith  of  a  fuperfiitious  people,  among  whom  the  cuftom  and 
.••  art  of  lying  prevailed  remarkably*.     And  obfervcs,  that  ••  the 
•■  Jewifli  hiftory  never  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world,  till 
••  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhcd t."     He  fomctimes  expreffcth  hirti- 
fclf,  as  if  he  were  willing  to  allow  the  divine  infpiration  of  the 
do&xinz]  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  were  only  for 
lejeSing  the  hiflorical.     And  this  he  pretends  to  be  the  heft  way 
to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  |.     But*  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  only  a  fnecr.     For  he  was,  no  doubt,  fenfible,  that 
the  facrcd  hiftory  is  fo  interwoven  with  the  prophecies  and  laws, 
that  if  the  former  is  to  he  regarded  as  lying  fiftion,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  depended  upon,  the  divine  authority  of  the  other  cannot  be 
fupported.  And  what  he  afterwards  repeatedly  affirmeth  of  Chrif- 
tianity, that  the  credit  of  its  divine  inilitution  dcpendcth  uporf 
fa6ls,  holdeth  equally  concerning  the  Old  Teftament  ceconomy. 
After  having  done  what  he  can,  in  his  third  Letter,  to  flievr 
the  uncertainty  of  ancient  facred  as  well  as  profane  hiftory,  he 
begins  his  fourth  with  obferving,  that  as  ••  we  are  apt  naturally 
•*  to  apply  to  ourfclves  what  has  happened  to  other  men ;  and 
*'  as  examnles  take  their  force  from  hence ;  fo  what  we  do  net 
•'  believe  to  have  happened,  we  fliall  not  thus  apply ;  and,  lor 
••  want  of  the  fame  application,  the  examples  will  not  have  the 
••fame  eiTcft:"     And  then  he  adds,   "  ancient  hiftory,   fuch 
•*  ancient  hiftor)'  as  I  have  dcfcribed,'*  [in  which  ancient  facreJ 
hiftory  is  manifeflly  comprclicnded]  *•  is  quite  unfit  in  this  rc- 
••  fpeft  to  anfwcr  the  ends  that  every  reafonable  man   fhould 
•'  promife  to  himfclf  in  his  ftudy;  becaufe  fiflh  ancient  hiftcr}' 
•*  will  never  gain  fufficient  credit  with  any  reafonable  man^." 
And  afterwards  fpeaking  of  ancient  fabulous  narrations,  he  de- 
clares, that  **  fuch  narrations  cannot  make  the  flightefl  momen- 
*'  tary  impreflions  on  a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge  and  void 
"  of  fuperftition.     Impofed  by  authority,  and  affifted  by  artifice, 
**  the  deiufion  hardly  prevails  over  common  fenfe;  blind  igno- 
••  ranee  almuft  fees,  and  idh  fuperftition  hefitaies :  nothing  lefs 

•  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  yoL  i.  p.  87.  +  Ib'd.  p.  91. 
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*•  than  enthufiafm  and  phrenfy  can  give  credit  to  fuch  hiftories, 
**  or  apply  fuch  examples."  He  thinks,  that  what  he  has  faid 
will  **  not  be  much  controverted  by  any  man  that  has  examined 
•*  our  ancient  traditions  without  preponeflion  :'*  And  that  all 
the  difference  between  them,  and  Amadis  of  Gaul,  is  this,  that 
**  in  Amadis  of  Gaul  we  have  a  thread  of  abfurditics  that  lay  no 
**  claim  to  belief;  but  ancient  traditions  are  an  heap  of  fables, 
•*  under  which  fomc  particular  truths  infcrutable,  add  therefore 
*•  ufclcfs  to  mankind,  may  lie  concealed,  which  have  a  juft  pre- 
•*  tence  to  nothing  more,"  [7.  e,  to  no  more  credit  than  Amadis 
of  GaulJ  **  and  yet  impofe  thcmfelvcs  upon  us,  and  become, 
•*  under  the  venerable  name  of  ancient  hiftory,  the  foundation 
**  of  modern  fables*."  He  doth  not  dire6lly  apply  this  to  the 
Scriptures:  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  was  his  intention. 
It  is  too  evident,  that  thefe  are  defigned  to  be  included  in  wha^ 
he  calleth  **  our  ancient  traditions;"  (a  word  which  he  had  aj)- 
plied  feveral  times  before  to 'the  facred  records;)  and  which  he 
reprefenteth  as  *'  impofed  by  authority,  and  aflTifted  by  artifice." 
And  I  think  it  fcarce  pofliblc  to  exprefs  a  greater  contempt  of 
any  writing,  than  he  here  doth  of  the  hiilory  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  examples  it  affords. 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works^  yolj  i.  p.  lao^  xzx. 
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SECTION   I. 

Tkc  Hijlory  and  Scriptures  of  th^  Old  Teflament  vindicated 

againjl  his  Lordjh^p's  Exceptions. 

HAVING  given  this  general  view  of  the  authar*s  defign,  I 
fliaU  now  proceed  to  a  more  diftinft  and  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  principal  things  he  halh  offered  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Ttftaraent  hiftory.  What  he  faith  of 
Chriftianity  fiiall  be  confidcred  afterwards. 

I  need  not  take  much  notice  of  wliat  he  hath  urged  to  (hew, 
that  the  writers  ot  the  Sacrccl  Books  did  not  intend  an  univerfal 
hiftory,  or  fyilcm  of  clnoiiology  *.  I  kntnv  nohody  that  fup- 
pofes  they  did;  fo  that  he  nilgai  have  fparcd  that  part  of  his 
pains.  But  notwithllandlnc;  the  Bil)lc  was  not  dcfigned  for  an 
univerfal  hiftory,  or  to  exhibit  a  complete  fyftem  of  chronolog)% 
though  it  may  fafely  be  aiHrmecl,  tliat  no  one  book  in  the  world 
gives  fo  great  helps  this  way,,  it  is  fulHcicnt  if  it  gives  us  a  true 
hiftory  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  w!:ich  may  be  fafely  depended  upon. 
This  is  what  our  author  will  not  allow.  It  is  manifeft,  that  he 
placcth  it  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  mofl  fabulous  accounts  of 
ancient  times.  This  then  is  the  point  wc  are  to  confider.  Let 
us  therefore  examine  wliat  prools  or  arguments  he  hath  brought 
agninft  the  truth  and  credit  of  the  Sacred  Hiftory. 

♦  Boliiigbrokc's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  aoa,  &  fcq. 
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Some  of  the  things  offered  by  him  to  this  porpofe  have  fcarce 
to  much  as  the  appearance  of  argament.  Of  this  kind  is  what  ; 
be  faith  concerning  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  by*  Jewifh  Rab^ 
bies,  and  Chriftian  fathers,  atid  Mahortietan  dodors»  of  the  (hort 
and  imperfefi  accounts  given  by  Mofes  of  the  times  frorti  the 
creation  to  the  deluge.  Let  us  grant,  that  the  fables  they  have 
feigned  concerning  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  £nocfa» 
Noah,  and  his  fons,  &c.  are  fuch  as  '*  Bonzes  or  Talapoihs  woul^ 
'*  almoft  bhifh  to  relate ;"  I  do  not  fee  how  this  can  be  reafonably 
turned  to  the  difad  vantage  of  the  books  of  Mofcs,  or  hbrt  the  credit 
of  them ;  fince  his  Lordfhip  owns^  that  thcfe  fables  are  *^  pro« 
'*  phane  extenfions  of  this  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory ;"  and  that 
hiftory  is  certainly  no- way  anfwerable  for  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  it.  It  would  have  been  cafv  for  Mofes,  if  he  had 
been  a  fabulous  i^riter,  to  have  filled  up  this  part  of  his  hiflory 
Mfith  marvellous  relations,  and  to  have  cmbcllifhcd  it  with  fuch 
Bftions,  concerning  our  firfl  patents,  and  the  moft  ancient  pa- 
triarchs, as  our  author  here  referrethto:  and  his  not  having 
lone  fo  is  a  ftrong  prefuniption  in  his  favour,  that  he  did  not 
jive  way  to  fancy  or  invention,  but  wrote  down  the  fafts  as  they 
:ame  to  him,  with  an  unaffe£led  fimplicity.  His  accounts  are 
Ihort,  becaufc  he  kept  clofe  to  truth,  and  took  care  to  record 
10  more  of  thofe  times  than  he  had  good  information  of,  or 
:han  was  ncceflary  to  the  defign'he  had  in  view;  which  fecms 
principally  to  have  been  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  creation, 
he  formation  of  the  firft  human  pair,  the  placing  them  in  Para- 
life,  the  fall,  and  the  flood,  which  were  the  moft  remarkable 
^cnts  of  that  period;  and  to  continue  the  line  from  Adam  by 
Sdth  to  Noah,  as  afterwards  he  does  from  him  to  Abraham. 

What  his  Lordfhip  obferves  concerning  the  blunders  of  the 
fewifti  chronologcrs*,  is  not  much  more  to  his  purpofe,  except 
le  could  prove,  that  thofe  blunders  arc  chargeable  upon  the 
Scriptures;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that,  if  accurately 
examined,  arguments  may  be  brought  from  thofe  very  Scriptures 
:o  confute  the  blunders  he  mentions. 

As  to  the  difiefences  betakes  notice  of  +,  between  the  Scrip- 
ture-accounts of  the  Aflyrian  empire,  and  thofe  given  by  pro- 

*  Bolingbroke^s  Works,  vol.  s.  p.  104*        f  Ibid.  p.  xi4)  xxi- 
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fane  authors,  f.  e.  by  Ctefias,  and  them  that  copy  from  htidf 
very  able  chronologcrs  have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  thofc  ac- 
counts may  be  reconciled.  But  if  not,  it  would  only  follow, 
that  the  Scripture. hiftory  difTereth  from  Ctefias,  who,  in  his 
Lordfiiip's  own  judgment,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
moft  judicious  among  the  Greeks  themfelves,  was  a  very  fabulous 
writer* ;  and  how  this  can  be  fairly  thought  to  derogate  from  tlie 
credit  and  authority  of  the  facred  hiftory,  I  cannot  fee. 

But  to  come  to  thofe  things  on  which  he  fetms  to  lay  a  greater 
Arefs.  The  fum  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  deftroy  the  truth 
and  credit  of  the  facred  writings  amounteth  to  this:  '*  That  the 
••  Jews,  upon  whofe  faith  they  are  delivered  to  us,  were  a  people 
*•  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great: 
*•  That  they  had  been  flaves  to  the  Egyptians,  Ailyrians,  Medes, 
•*  and  Perfians,  as  tliefc  fevcral  empires  prevailed :  That  a  great 
"  part  of  them  had  been  carried  captive,  and  loft  in  the  cad ; 
••  and  the  remainder  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where 
•'  they  forgot  their  country,  and  even  their  language  :"  And  be 
intimates,  that  '*  there  alfo  they  loft  their  ancient  facred  books: 
••  That  they  were  a  fuperftitious  people,  among  whom  the  cuf- 
"  tom  and  art  of  pious  lying  prevailed  remarkably:  That  the 
•*  orijtinal  of  the  Scriptures  was  compiled  in  their  own  countr)% 
*•  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fight  of  the  reft  of  the  world :  That 
**  the  Jcwifli  hiftory  never  obtained  any  credit  till  Cliriftianity 
••  was  eftablifiicd;  but  though  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  hold  the 
*•  fame  hooks  in  great  vencraiion,  yet  each  condemns  the  other 
•'  for  not  underftanding,  or  for  abufing  them:  That  the  accidents 
**  which  have  happened  lo  alter  the  text  of  the  bible  (hew,  that 
•*  it  could  not  have  been  originally  given  by  divine  infpiratioD; 
•*  and  that  they  arc  come  down  to  us  broken  and  confufcd,  full 
*•  of  additions,  interpolations,  and  tranfpofitions:  That  they  are 
•*  nothing  more  than  compilations  of  old  traditions,  and  abridg- 
'*  ments  of  old  records  made  in  later  times:  And  that  Jews  and 
**  Chriftians  differ  among  themfelves  concerning  almoft  every 
**  point  that  is  neceffary  to  cftablifli  the  authority  of  thofe  books." 
He  concludes  with  '*  fomc  obfervations  on  the  curfe  faid  to  be 
•*  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan,"  which  he  would  have  pafs 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Woiks,  vol,  i.  p.  76.  So. 
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fcr  **  an  abfurd  fiflion  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genefis:'' 
and  he  feemeth  to  have  (ingled  out  this  as  one  of  the  propcrcft 
indances  he  could  find  for  expofing  the  Scripture. 

Let  us  confider  thcfe  things  di(lin6lly. 

It  is  no  jull  prejudice  againft  the  credit  of  the  Scripture -hi  (lory/ 
that  the  Jews,  among  whom  thofe  writings  were  preferved,  and 
whofe  affairs  are  there  recorded,  were,  as  appeareth  from  thofe 
Writing*!,  **  (laves  to  the  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
*•  fians,  as  their  feveral  empires  prevailed*."  It  rather  furnifteth 
a  proof  of  the  truth  and  impartiality  of  thofe  records,  that  they 
give  an  undifguifcd  account,  not  only  of  the  flourifhing  times  of 
their  ftate  (for  there  were  times  in  which  they  were  flourifhing, 
ffer,  andindt'pendent),  but  of  their  difgraces,  defc4ts,  captivities, 
and  all  the  calamities  that  bcfel  them,  which,  according  to  thefe 
accounts,  were  in  a  way  of  jufl  punifhment  for  their  national 
iniquities,  their  difobedience  and  ingratitude*  Yet  under  all 
thcfe  various  revolutions,  their  nation  was  never  entirely  loft,  nor 
ijicorporated  wirh  their  conquerors.  Though  many  of  them  re- 
volted, flill  there  was  a  number  of  them  that  with  an  unalterable 
zeal  and  conflancy  adhered  to  their  ancient  religion  and  laws, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  a  divine  original:  a  religion  remarkably 
diftinft  frt)m  that  of  the  nations  to  which  they  were  fubjefted,  and 
on  the  account  of  which  they  were  frequently  expofed  to  hatred, 
perfecntion,  and  reproach. 

If  the  Jews  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  Alexander 
the  Great,  this  affordeth  not  the  leaft  probable  prefumption,  that 
their  ancient  hiftory  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Greeks,  by 
this  author's  own  acknowledgment,  did  not  begin  to  write  hiftory 
till  very  late.  The  knowledge  they  had  of  other  nations  was 
very  narrow  and  confined;  and,  particularly,  they  were  in  a 
great  meafure  ftrangers  to  the  languages,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hif- 
tory, of  the  eaftern  nations.  He  himfelf  obferves,  that  after  the 
times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even  long  after  the  Jcwifl^ 
Scriptures  were  tranflated  into  Greek,  the  Jews,  and  their  hiftory 
were  neglefted  by  them,  and  continued  to  be  almoft  as  much 
unknown  as  before  t.  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  Jews  were 
then  a  confidcrable  people,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  many  oppor-* 

♦  Bc^ingbroke's  Works,  Tol.i.  p.  84*    '  t  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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tnnitics  of  being  acquainted  with  them*  Let  us  grant  vrhat  htt 
infinuates,  that  this  was  owing,  not  to  want  of  curioflty  in  the 
Greeks,  fince  they  were,  as  he  obferves,  *'  inquifitive  to  the 
^*  higheft  degree,  and  publiihed  as  many  idle  traditions  of  other 
**  nations  as  of  their  own*;*'  but  to  the  contempt  they  had  for 
the  Jews,  What  can  be  inferred  from  thence?  Doth  it  follow 
that  the  JewiQi  Scriptures  are  not  authentic,  nor  their  faifiories 
to  be  credited,  becaufe  the  Greeks  negleded  or  defpifed  then^ 
and  did  not  own  their  authority?  This  is  eafily  accounted  ibr 
by  any  one  that  conGders  the  nature  of  the  Jewifh  inftitations. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  people  fo  excefiively  vain  at 
the  Greeks,  and  who  looked  upon  the  reft  of  the  world  as  bar- 
barians,  Ihould  conceive  an  averlion  or  contempt  for  a  nation, 
ivhofe  laws  and  religion  were  fo  different  from  their  own,  araoog 
whom  all  image- worihip  was  moft  exprefsly  prohibited,  and  no 
adoration  was  paid  to  inferior  deities,  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  which  they  were  extremely  fond,  principally  con- 
lifted.  If  the  Jewiih  facred  books  had  contained  firange  ftories 
of  the  exploits  of  their  gods,  of  their  genealogies,  battles,  and 
amours,  or  traditions  that  tended  to  fupport  a  fyftera  of  idolatry, 
the  Greeks  undoubtedly  would  have  been  ready  enough  totranf- 
cribe  thefe  things  into  their  writings;  thefe  fables  w«uld  have 
been  fuited  to  their  tafte.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
fliould  pay  any  regard  to  the  accounts  giv^n  of  extraordinary 
miraculous  fafts,  that  were  defigned  tocftablifh  and  give  fanction 
to  a  conftitution,  the  manifcft  tendency  of  which  was  to  condemn 
and  fubvert  that  idolatrous  worfhip,  to  which  they  were  fo  ex- 
ceffively  addi6led» 

Among  all  the  heathen  nations,  none  expreffcd  a  greater  enmity 
to  the  Jews  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  themfelves  of  all  peo- 
ple the  moft  ftupidly  idolatrous.  One  of  their  writers,  Apion 
of  Alexandria,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  our  author  as  having 
••  fpoken  of  the  Jews  in  a  manner  neither  much  to  their  honouri 
•'  nor  to  that  of  their  hlftories."  This  feems  to  have  recommended 
him  to  his  Lordfhip's  favour;  for  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  roan 
**  of  much  erudition,  and  as  having  pafledfor  a  curious,  a  labo- 
**  rious,  and  learned  antiquaiy,"  though  he  owns  that  he  pafreiT 

*  £9licgbroke*s  Worksi  vri.  i«  p.  %h 
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alfo  *•  for  a  vain  and  noify  pedant*.  But  if  we  may  judge  of 
him  by  the  fragments  of  his  work  which  Jofephus  has  given  us, 
he  was,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  an  ignorant  and  malicious 
writer,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  their 
hiftories  and  laws,  though  he  pretended  to  write  againft  them» 
and  might  fo  eafily  have  procured  information,  if  he  had  deHred  it. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  fcveral  others  of  the 
heathen  writers  that  mention  the  Jews.  They  feem  not  to  have 
given  themfelves  the  trouble  to  make  any  diligent  inquiry  into 
their  hiftory  or  laws,  as  delivered  by  themfelves,  but  took  up 
with  idle  reports  and  traditions^  their  prejudice;  and  yet  in 
the  accounts  given  of  the  Jews  by  the  heathen  writers,  imperfe£l 
as  they  are,  there  are  fome  valuable  hints  and  traces  to  be  dif- 
cerned,  which  (hew  the  falfehood  of  other  things  tlley  report 
concerning  themt. 

It  is  therefore  a  little  odd,  that  fuch  a  flrefs  fliould  be  laid 
upon  this,  that  ••  the  Jewifh  hiftory  never  obtained  any  credit  in 
•*  the  world,  till  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed:'*  i,  e,  it  obtained 
no  credit  among  the  heathen  nations;  or  as  he  elfewhere  ex- 
prefleth  it,  **  we  do  not  find,  that  the  authority  of  the fe  books 
**  prevailed  among  the  pagan  world  j."  How  could  it  be  ex- 
pe3ed  that  it  fhould?  Since  the  heathens  could  not  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  continue  heathens;  for  it  was  abfolutcly  fubverfive 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  paganifm.  The  authority  of  thofe  books 
was  believed  and  received  among  all  thofe,  by  whom  it  could  be 
reafonabiy  expe£lcd  that  it  ihpuld  be  believed  and  received :  that 

♦  BoKogbroke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  91. 

+  There  is  an  heathen  writer,  of  a  very  different  characfler  from  Apioo, 
who  gives  a  much  more  candid  account  of  the  Jewifh  nation :  I  mean  the 
judicious  Strabo,  of  whom  our  author  himfeif  fpeaks  with  the  higbefl  eftcem. 
He  makes  the  caufe  of  Mofes's  forf^iking  Egypt  to  be  his  being  diflatisfiai 
with  the  falfe  notions  of  God,  and  his  worship,  that  had  obtained  among  the 
Egyptians;  and  fuppofes  him  to  have  entertained  jufter  and  nobler  notions 
of  the  divinity  than  tlie  Egyptians,  or  Lybians,  or  Greeks:  that  with  him 
went  firom  Egypt  mar^  that  bonoitred  the  deity ,  roXXoi  rtfiethi  to  Oiidv;  that  hc 
perfmaded  many  good  meuj  and  brought  them  into  the  country  where  Jerufalem 
is  built;  and  that  there  they  continued,  pra^i/m^jv/lice  or  tigbuou/ne/s,  and 
being  truly  religions ^  or  Jincere  *iuorJbippers  of  God,  hnatir^youvltc  xetl  IvaiCiif  mg 
4x»9^  5»7«f,  but  that  afterwards  they  degenerated.— See  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 
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is,  it  was  acknowledged  and  received  by  that  nation  among 
whornthofc  writings,  and  the  memory  of  the  laws  and  fa£ls,  had 
been  conftantly  preferved,  and  who  regarded  them  with  great 
veneration,  as  of  a  divine  original ;  and  alfo  by  thofe  among  the 
heathens  thcmfclves,  who,  upon  the  credit  of  the  JewiQi  religion, 
laws,  and  records,  quitted  the  heathen  idolatry  ;  and  thefe  were 
all  that  could  be  reafonably  ex  peeled  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Jewifli  facred  hooks,  even  fuppofing  their  authority 
to  have  been  ever  fo  well  founded. 

But  it  is  urged  as  a  ground  of  fufpicion  againft  the  Jcwift 
Scriptures,  that  •'  they  were  compiled  in  their  own  countrj', 
**  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the#ight  of  the  reft  of  the  world.** 
And  it  was  certainly  moft  proper,  that  the  books  in  which  their 
laws,  and  the  moft  remarkable  events  relating  to  their  nation, 
3re  recorded,  fhould  be  publifhcd  in  their  own  country,  the 
fccne  where  the  chief  aftions  were  laid.  This  is  no  diminution 
of  their  credit,  but  the  contrary ;  and  if  they  had  been  compiled 
in  any  other  country,  or  by  foreigners,  and  perlons  not  of  their 
own  nation;  it  might  have  been  faid,  and  not  without  force 
appearance  of  rcafon,  that  they  might  be  miftaken,  and  take  up 
with  wrong  and  imperfecl  accounts,  both  of  laws  and  fa6is. 

But  wliat  this  author  feems  chiefly  to  infift  upon,  to  (hew  that 
little  credit  is  to  he  given  to  thefe  writings,  is,  **  that  they  are 
**  hiiioilcs  delivered  to  us  on  the  faiih  of  a  fuperftitious  people; 
**  among  whom  the  cuftom  and  art  of  pious  lying  prevailed 
•*  rcin^iikahly  *." 

In  Older  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  matter,  let  us  take 
a  brief  view  ot  the  Jcvvilh  Scriptures,  that  we  may  fee  what 
likelihood  there  is  ot  their  having  been  feigned  by  a  fupcrftitious 
and  lying  people. 

In  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  we  compare  the  facred 
books  of  the  Jews  with  thofe  of  any  other  the  moft  admired 
nations,  fuch  as  Greece  and  Rome,  we  fliall  foon  fee  a  moft  ftrik- 
inv^  and  amazing  difference.  Their  whole  conflitution  was  of  a 
peculiar  naiurc  ;  [o  valUy  different  from  that  of  other  countries, 
that  It  well  dcferveth  the  attention  and  admiration  of  every 
impartial  and  confidering  obferver.  It  was  the  only  conflitu- 
tion in  the  world,  where  the  acknowledgment  and  worlbip  of 

♦  Polingbrokc'i  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  87.  |{jg 
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tlie  one  true  God,  the  fovereign  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  of 
him  alone,  is  made  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their  ftate,  and 
principle  of  their  government,  in  which  all  their  laws  centre, 
and  the  main  end  to  which  they  are  all  direfted.  All  worfhip  ot" 
inferior  deities  is  forbidden  ;  no  deified  heroes  admitted ;  no 
images  fuffercd.  Many  of  their  facred  rites  feem  to  have  been 
inftituted  in  a  defigned  oppofition  to  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
nation*;,  that  they  might  not  incorporate  with  them,  or  learn 
their  idolatrous  cuftoms,  to  which  the  Ifraelites,  for  a  long  time, 
were  very  prone.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  would 
have  embraced  or  fubmitted  to  a  conftitution  fo  different  from 
the  then  generally  prevailing  idolatry,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tho 
manifefl  proofs  that  were  given  them  of  its  divine  original. 
The  author  of  thefe  Letters  indeed  intimates,  that  many  of  their 
rites  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but  whatever  confor- 
mity there  might  be  in  fome  particular  inftanccs,  nothing  is  more 
certain  and  evident,  than  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  JewifJi 
religion  was  moft  effentially  oppofitc  to  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  other  pagan  nations,  and  tended  to  call  contempt  on  their 
adored  deities,  and  on  that  idolatrous  worfhip  to  which  the  hea- 
thens were  fo  much  a3di£led,  and  which  was  eflabliflied  by  thq 
laws  of  their  refpeftive  countries. 

As  to  the  moral  and  devotional  treatifcs,  which  make  up  an^ 
other  part  of  their  facred  writings,  they  arc  incontcftably  excel* 
lent.  Their  poetry  is  of  a  moft  divine  ftrain,  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  having  an  unexampled  dignity, 
elevation,  and  fublimity  in  it,  filled  with  the  noblell  fcntimcnis 
of  the  Divinity,  and  of  his  glorious  incomparable  perfections, 
and  governing  providence. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, in  which  we  may  difcern  many  remarkable  charaflcrs  of 
genuine  truth  and  purity.  A  fervent  zeal  for  God,  and  for 
pure  and  undefilcd  religion,  every-where  appears  :  nor  is  thero 
any  thing  in  them  that  breathes  the  fpirit  of  this  world^  or  that 
favours  of  ambition,  artifice,  orimpofture.  The  whole  inten- 
tion of  them  is  manifeftly  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry, 
vice,  and  wickcdnefs,  to  ehgage  them  to  the  pure  worfhip  of 
God,  and  to  the  praftice  of  univerfal  righteoufnefs.  With  a 
poblc  freedom  and  impartiality  do  they  reprove  their  kings. 
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princes,  prieAs,  people ;  denouncing  the  moft  awful  threaleiw 
ings  againft  them,  if  tbey  (hould  perflft  in  their  evil  and  fiofol 
courfes  ;  and  encouraging  them  with  the  mofi  gracious  promifes 
to  repentance,  and  new  obedience:  and  all  this  mixed  widi 
siany  remarkable  and  exprefs  prediclions  of  future  events,  which 
no  human  fagacity  could  have  forefeen,  and  which  derived  fucb 
an  authority  to  them,  that  though  they  were  often  reproached 
and  perfecuted  when  alive,  their  chara&er  and  writings  were 
afterwards  regarded  by  the  whole  nation  with  the  profoundeft 
veneration.  And  it  deferveth  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that 
whereas  the  Jews,  as  well  as  mankind  in  all  ages,  have  been 
prone  to  place  religion  chiefly  in  external  forms,  and  ritual  ob- 
fervances,  as  if  thefe  would  compenfate  for  the  negle^l  of  the 
moral  precepts,  there  are  many  paflages  in  their  facred  books, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  prophets,  which  in  the  Orongeft  terms 
reprefent  the  utter  infuffxciency  of  all  ritual  obfervances  with- 
out real  holinefs  of  heart  and  life,  and  even  fpeak  of  them  in  a 
very  diminutive  manner,  and  with  a  feeming  contempt,  when 
oppofed  to  or  ab(lra3ed  from  moral  goodnefs  and  virtue ;  and 
fuch  writings  certainly  do  not  look  like  the  inventions  of  a  fu- 
perlHtious  and  lying  people. 

But  as  the  facred  hiflory  is  what  this  writer  fetteth  himfeU 
particularly  to  expofe  and  invalidate,  let  us  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  hiftorical  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  thefe  are  no  lefs  remark- 
able, and  worthy  of  our  attention,  than  the  laws,  the  prophecies, 
the  moral  and  devotional  writings. 

As  to  a  general  idea  of  their  hiftorv,  it  is  of  as  different  a 
complexion  from  that  of  other  nations  as  their  laws,  and  is  of 
the  fame  noble  tendency  with  their  other  facred  books.  It  every- 
where breathes  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  the  Deity.  The 
chief  defign  of  it  is  not  merely  to  anfwer  civil  or  political  views, 
or  to  preferve  the  annais  of  their  nation,  or  trace  it  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal (though  this  alfo  is  done),  but  for  nobler  purpofes ;  to  pro- 
mote the  true  worfliip  of  God,  and  the  pra£Hce  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  God's  wonderful 
works  of  providence  towards  his  profeffing  people;  to  (hew  the 
favours,  the  bleffings,  the  deliverances,  vouchfafed  to  thera, 
the  profperity  and  happinefs  they  enjoyed,  when  they  kept  cicfc 
to  the  laws  of  God,  and  continued  in  the  praflice  of  virtue  and 

f  ighteoufncfs ; 
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righteoufners ;  and  on  the  other  hand*  the  great  calatnitiet  which 
befel  them  when  they  broke  the  divine  law  and  covenant,  and 
lapfed  into  idolatry,  vice,  and  wickednefs.  Such  are  the  ufefut 
Icflbns  which  their  hiftory  is  defigned  to  teach,  and  to  this  exce!« 
lent  end  is  it  dire3ed. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are  obfervable  in  it  re. 
narkable  charafters  of  (implicity,  and  an  impartial  regard  to 
truth.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  hiftory,  that 
it  was  not  compiled  to  give  falfe  and  flattering  accounts  of  their 
nation,  or  partial  and  elegant  encomiums  of  their  great  men* 
Their  great  a£lions  indeed  are  recorded,  but  their  faults  are  alfo 
related,  with  a  fimplicity  and  impartiality  that  defcrves  to  be  ad« 
mired.  Neither  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  nor  any  other 
people,  have  formed  their  hiftories  fo  much  to  the  difadvantage 
of  their  own  nation,  or  charged  them  with  fuch  repeated  revolts 
from  the  religion  and  laws  of  their  country.  Let  us  fuppofe 
the  Jews  ever  fo  much  poflefled  with  the  fpirit  of  lying,-  it 
would  never  have  put  them  upon  forging  a  body  of  hiftory  fo 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  national  charafter.  It 
tendeth  indeed  to  give  an  high  idea  of  the  great  things  God  had 
done  for  them,  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  and  the 
excellency  of  their  laws  (and  that  their  laws  are  excellent,  no 
scan  can  doubt  that  ferioufly  reads  and  confiders  them),  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  fetteth  the  ingratitude,  the  difobedience,  the 
ilupidity,  of  that  people,  their  oppofition  to  God's  authority, 
and  abufc  of  his  goodnefs,  their  manifold  backflidings  and  un« 
Hcdfaftnefs  in  his  covenant,  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  Their  dif« 
graces,  defeats,  captivities,  are  no-where  concealed  ;  they  are 
reprefented  as  frequently  brought  under  the  yoke  of  tHe  neigh- 
bouring nations,  in  a  manner  much  to  their  diflionour ;  and  their 
deliverances  are  afcribed,  not  to  their  own  wifdom,  conduQ,  and 
bravery,  but  to  the  mercy  of  God,  upon  their  repentance.  In 
a  word,  their  hiftory  is  a  continued  account  of  God's  goodnefs, 
patience,  and  juftice,  excrcifed  towards  them  ;  and  of  their  own 
flrange,  perverfe,  and  unaccountable  conduft.  This  is  fo  mahi- 
feft,  that  it  hath  been  often  turned  to  their  reproach,  and  hath 
given  occaflon  to  the  reprefenting  them  as  an  obftinate,  ungrate. 
ful»  and  rebellious  race,  and  to  fuch  a  charge  as  St.  Stephen 

'  advanceth 
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advanccth  againft  them  from  their  own  Scriptures :  Ye  fttf* 
nccAedf  and  uncircumcifed  in  heart  and  ears^  ye  do  always  rtfiji 
the  Holy  Ghoji  :  as  your  fathers  did^Jh  do  ye.  Which  of  the 
prophets  have  not  your  fathers  perfecutedf  Afls  vii.  51 .  Thefc 
con fidcrat ions  naturally  tend  to  derive  a  peculiar  credit  to  the 
Jewiih  Scriptures,  as  containing  true  and  faithful  accounts, 
•not  forged  by  a  fuperftitious  lying  people.  Whatever  opinion 
therefore  we  may  have  of  the  Jews,  yet  their  facred  books  de- 
ferve  great  regard.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  books  of  records  were  of  their  inventing.  At  lead,  I 
believe,  this  will  fcarce  be  pretended  with  regard  to  the  Jews 
in  the  latter  times  of  their  ftate,  however  they  might  other  wife 
be  addicted  to  fi£iion  and  cmbellilhmcnt.  The/  received  thefe 
books  as  facred  from  their  anceftors,  and  were  themfelvcs  fo 
fully  pcrfuadcd  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  their 
laws,  and  the  certainty  and  authenticity  of  thefe  records,  that 
they  adhered  to  them  with  a  zeal  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
ether  nation.  So  great  was  the  veneration  they  had  for  them, 
that  after  the  canon  was  completed,  they  were  extremely  fcru- 
pulous  not  to  make  any  additions  to  their  facred  books,  or  re- 
ceive any  others  into  their  number  as  of  equal  authority,  though 
written  by  the  greatcft  and  wifeft  men  of  their  nation.  And 
if  any  perfons  had  endeavoured  to  alter  or  corrupt  them,  the 
fraud,  i\\Q  impofture,  mull  have  been  immediately  dctefted. 
Por  thefe  facred  books  were  not,  like  thofe  of  other  nations, 
confined  to  the  pricfts  only  ;  tliey  were  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, conftanlly  and  publicly  read  in  their  fynagogues ;  the  laws, 
and  the  facls,  were  what  they  were  ail  acquainted  with,  and 
inftrufte^  in  from  their  infancy. 

If  therefore  there  be  any  ground  of  fufpicion,  it  muft  fall, 
not  upon  the  latter  Jews,  but  upon  Ezra,  and  thofe  by  whom 
the  facred  canon  was  finifhed.  If  their  hiflory  and  facred  books 
were  forged  or  corrupted,  the  moil  likely  time  that  can  be 
fixed  for  it,  is  upon  their  return  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity. 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  aera  fixed  upon  by  the  author  of  thefe 
Letters.  He  obfervcs,  that  *'  the  Babylonifli  captivity  lafted  fo 
"  long,  and  fuch  circumftances,  whatever  they  were,  accom- 
♦*  panicd  it,  that  the  captives  forgot  their  country,  and  even  their 

**  language, 
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"  language,  the  Hebrew  dialeft,  at  Icaft,  and  charafler*."  And 
atterwards  he  intimates,  that  the  Scriptures  were  "loft  during 
•'  the  Captivity  t.V  And  he  obferves,  that  *•  Ezra  began,  and 
'*  Simon  the  Juft  finifhed,  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  J." 

Let  us  grant,  that  in  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  Jews  leameA 
the  Chaldee  language,  which  thenceforth  became  more  familiar 
to  them  than  the  Hebrew;  and  that  the  old  Hebrew  charaSer- 
v.as,  as  many  learned  men  fuppofe,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
certain,  changed  for  the  Chaldee;  the  latter  being  fairer,  eaficr, 
and  more  generally  ufed  among  the  people;  yet  this  is  far  from 
proving,  either  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  entirely  forgotten 
by  them,  or  that  their  facred  books  were  loft  in  the  captivity. 
There  are  many  things  that  plainly  fliew  the  contrary.  The 
proplict  Ezekiel,  who  prophcfied  during  the  capitivity  to  tlic 
Jews  in  Chaldea,  wrote  and  publifhed  his  prophecies  in  Hebrew, 
So  did  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  pro* 
phefied  feveral  years  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonifli  cap^ 
tivity:  which  Ihews,  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  ftill  in  ufc. 
and  was  underftood  by  many  of  the  people.  The  fame  tiling 
may  be  concluded  from  this;  that  all  the  facred  books  that  were 
written  after  the  captivity  were  written  in  Hebrew,  except  a 
part  ot  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Nehcmiah,  who  had  been  a  great  man 
in  the  Perfian  court,  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  Hebrew:  which 
fhcws,  that  the  Jews  who  continued  in  Pcrfia,  their  great  men 
at  Jcaft,  ftill  retained  the  knowledge  of  that  language.  And  as 
tlic  Hebrew  language  was  not  abfolutcly  forgotten  among  the 
Jews  in  their  captivity,  fo  neither  were  their  facred  books  en- 
tirely loft.  Indeed  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it.  That  captivity, 
though  it  laftcd  feventy  years  from  the  firft  beginning  of  it  under 
Jehoiakim,  yet  from  the  time  of  the  utter  defolation  of  Jerufa- 
1cm,  and  the  temple,  and  the  carrying  away  the  laft  remainder  of 
the  people  to  Babylon,  continued  but  about  fifty,  years.  And 
there  were  not  a  few  of  them  that  had  been  carried  away  from 
Jerufalem,  who  furvived  the  whole  time,  and  lived  to  come 
back.  Many  of  the  priefls  and  Levitts,  and  chief  of  the  fathers^ 
v;ho  were  ancient  men,  that  had  fee n  the  firfi  houfe,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  fecond  houfe  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept 
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with  a  loni  voice^  Ezra  iii.  is.  AH  thofe  among  them  tlot 
lived  to  fevcnty  or  eighty  years  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  oW 
when  Jcrufalem  and  the  temple  were  deftroyed;  and  to  fuppofe, 
*that  tbefe  Qiould  entirely  forget  their  language,  or  their  religion, 
hiAory,  and  laws,  is  very  abfurd :  ifdd  to  this,  that  the  people 
w^e  in  expeflation  of  a  deliverance,  and  reSiCution  to  their 
OWB  land,  of  which  the  prophets  had  aflured  them;  and  this 
would  naturally  moke  them  more  careful  to  preferve  their  laws, 
and  the  ancient  authentic  records  and  memorials  of  their  nation. 
It  appeareth  from  the  accounts  given  of  thofe  that  returned, 
chat  many  of  the  priefts,  the  Lcvites,  the  fingers,  the  porten, 
tiic  Nethinims,  &c.  had  prcferved  their  genealogies  during  the 
captivity,  in  profpeQ  of  their  return,  and  of  their  being  again  em- 
ployed in  the  facred  funSions ;  and  thofe  who  could  not  clearly 
Ihew  their  genealogies,  were  put  from  the  prieilhood,  Ezra  ii. 
62.  Neh.  vii.  64.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  could  alfo 
prove  their  genealogies :  and  where  there  were  any  that  conid 
sot  do  this,  it  is  particularly  taken  notice  of,  that  they  could  not 
Jhcw  their  father* s  houfe,  Ezra  ii.  59.  It  is  manifeft  therefore, 
that  there  were  rcgifiers  of  genealogies  preferved  in  Babylon ; 
and  is  it  not  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  they  would  be  no  lefr 
careful  to  preferve  their  facred  books,  cfpccially  thofe  of  Mofcs, 
in  which  were  their  original  records,  and  the  laws  on  which  their 
wi^ole  conftitution  depended? 

If  the  Jews  had  been  for  changing  their  own  laws  and  cufloms, 
wc  may  fuppofc  it  muft  have  been  in  order  to  their  adopting 
thofe  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  the  country  to  which  they 
were  tranfplanted,  and  in  which  they  fettled.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that,  in  faft,  they  did  not  do  this;  fince  the  whole  fyftera 
of  their  worfhip  and  conftitution  was,  upon  their  return,  very 
diflFerent  from  that  of  the  Babylonians.  If  therefore  they  learned 
their  language,  or  ufed  their  letters  and  charafters  in  writing; 
yet  ftill  it  is  certain,  that  they  worfliipped  not  their  gods,  nor 
adopted  their  religion,  and  facred  rites.  They  Hill  preferved 
their  own;  and  the  captivity  and  defolation  of  their  nation, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  punifliment  for  their  manifold  re- 
volts, idolatries,  and  deviations  from  their  law,  tended  to  in- 
creafc,  inftcad  of  extinguifhing,  their  veneration  for  it. 

By  Dauiers  folemn  fupplication  and  faflipjr,  ^hcn  the  time 

came 
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came  that  hid  been  marked  out  in  the  prophecies  for  their  return, 
it  appearetb»  that  he  had  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  be«- 
fore  him,  Dan*  ix.  2.    And  the  confeffion  he  there  maketh  is  re^ 
markable :   All  Ifrael  have  tranfgrejfcd  thy  lazo-Mhereforc  ike 
curjc  is  come  upon  us;  and  ike  oath  thai  is  wriiien  in  the  law 
cfMofts^  thejcrvani  o/God^  bccaitfc  we  havejinntdagainfi  him--^ 
And  he  hath  confirmed  his  words  which  he /pake  againjl  tr  j,  and 
againft  our  judges  that  judged  us — As  it  is  written  in  the  law 
cfMo/es,  all  this  evil  is  c/fme  upon  uj,  ver.  11,  12.  13.     Here 
it  is  plainly  fuppofed,  tliat  there  was  a  written  law  of  Mofc.i 
extant  in  his  time,  known  to  him  and  to  the  people,,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  the  law  of  God  himfclf:  that  they  had  tranf-< 
grefTed  that  law,  and  thereby  had  expofed  themfelves  to  the 
dreadful  judgment  denounced  againft  them,  and  written  in  that 
law,  as  the  juft  punifliinent  of  their  revolt  and  difobcdiencc. 
Soon  after  this,  when  the  people  returned,  under  the  condu£l  of 
Zerubbabel,  Jefliua,  and  others,  we  find  them  gathered  together 
to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  in  the  fcventh  month,  and 
offering  the  daiJy  burnt  offerings^  and  thofc  of  the  new-moons^ 
^XiA  fetfeafts^  hcfidcs  free-will  offerings:  and  all  this  is  faid  to 
be  done  as  written  in  the  law  ofMc/es,  Ezra  iii.  1 — 6.:  and  this 
plainly  (hcweth,  that  they  had  the  written  law  of  Mofes  with 
them.     They  alfo  appointed  the  pricils  and  Levitcs,  in  their 
feveral  courfes,  and  the  fingers,  and  fervice  of  the  temple,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ordinances  of  Davids  the  man  ofGod^  Ezra  iii. 
10,  11.     The  facred  hymns  or  pfalms,  therefore,  that  had  been 
ufed  in  the  temple  worOiip,  were  not  loll  in  the  captivity ;  and 
indeed  the  Pfalms  of  David  carry  evident  charaflers  of  genuine- 
nefs  in  them.     They  were  many  of  them  compofed  on  fpccial 
occafions,  and  adapted  to  his  peculiar  cireumflances,  in  a  man- 
ner  which  plainly  (hewed  they  were  not  forged  in  after-times. 
And  the  preferving  fo  many  of  the  pfalms  and  hyftin?,  fomc  of 
which  contain  an  abridgment  of  their  facred  hiflory,  is  a  mani- 
fell  indication  of  the  care  they  took ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
general  deftru£lion  of  their  facred  books  in  the  captivity.     Tiie 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  prophetical  writings, 
and  to  tlicir  facred  records.     It  is  plain,  that  the  biitory  of  their 
kings  was  prcferved;  to  which  there  is  frequent  reference  in  the 
books  GompiUd  afto:  the  Bahyioniih  captivity. 
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The  conimiffion  afterwards  given  to  Eizra  by  ArtaxerxeSi 
plainly  fuppofed  the  tew  of  Mofes  to  be  then  in  being,  and  irf 
the  higheft  authority ;  and  only  empowered  him  to  regulate  every 
thing  according  to  that  law.  He  is  defcribed  in  Artaxcrxcs's 
commiflion  as  a  ready  fcribc  in  the  law  of  Mofes:  as  one  greatly 
&illed  in  that  law,  and  fit  to  inftru3  others  in  it;  and  is  re- 
quired to  fet  magiftrates  and  judges  to  judge  the  people,  fuch 
as  knew  the  law  ofGod^  Ezra  vii.  6.  lo.  25.  Soon  after  Ezra 
came  Nehcmiah,  a  great  man  in  the  Perfian  court,  and  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judea;  and  everything  throughout  his 
book  difcovereth,  that  he  and  the  whole  people  profefTcd  the 
bighcft  veneration  for  the  law  of  Mofes.  Before  he  came  to 
Judea,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  law,  and  regarded  it  as 
of  divine  authority,  Neh.  i.  7,  8,  9.  During  his  adminiflration, 
wc  have  an  account  of  a  folemn  reading  of  the  law,  by  Ezra,  irt 
the  hearing  of  ail  the  people;  who  heard  it  with  the  utmoft  re- 
verence and  attention  :  in  this  he  was  affifled  by  feveral  Levites, 
who  read  in  the  book^  in  the  law  ofGod^  diflinBly,  and  gave  the 
fcnfe^  and  caufed  them  to  underjland  the  readings  Neh.  viii.  1 — 9. 
Again,  we  are  told  of  another  folemn  reading  of  the  law,  before 
all  the  people,  Neh.  ix.  i,  2,  3.  And  in  the  admirable  confcf- 
fion  made  on  that  occafion  by  the  Lcvitcs,  there  is  an  excellent 
fummary  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  hifiorical  parts 
of  the  books  of  Mofes ;  fuch  as  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  their 
bondage  and  opprefTion  in  Egypt ;  their  being  brought  out  from 
thence  with  figns  and  wonders,  and  dreadful  judgments  executed 
upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people;  the  dividing  of  the  fea  before  them, 
fo  that  they  pafTed  through  it  as  on  dry  land,  whilft  the  Eg}ptian$ 
that  purfued  them  were  overwhelmed  in  the  deep;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  at  Sinai,  with  remarkable  tokens  of  the  divine 
prefence  and  glory;  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  wildernefs,  the 
leading  them  by  a  cloud  in  the  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night; 
the  giving  them  manna-bread  from  heaven  to  cat,  and  cleaving 
the  rock  to  give  them  water  to  drink :  and  finally,  bringing  them 
into  poflcfTion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thefe  things,  which  are 
the  mod  remarkable  fafts  in  the  hiftory  of  their  nation,  together 
•vrith  their  frequent  rebellions,  difobedience,  and  ingratitude, 
particularly  their  making  and  worfhipping  the  molten  calf  in  the 
wildernefs,  the  Handing  difgrace  of  their  nation,  and  their  fub- 

fci^ucnt 
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f(?qucnt  revolts,  calamities,  and  deliverances,  after  thej'  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  there  taken  notice  of  in  the  public 
confeflions  and  acknowledgments  made  to  God  in  the  name  and 
prcfcnce  of  all  the  people;  and  are  mentioned  as  things  com- 
monly known  and  acknowledged  among  them,  and  as  of  un- 
doubted truth  and  certainty. 

Taking  thefe  things  together,  it  fecms  to  appear,  with  all  the 
evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  the 
Jewifh  facred  books  and  records  were  not  loft  in  the  BabylonifH 
captivity ;  that  they  were  in  poffcflion  of  them,  and  held  them  in 
great  veneration,  before  Ezra  came  to  Jcrufalcm:  and  it  would 
be  a  wild  imagination  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
even  if  he  had  it  in  his  inclination,  fo  far  to  impofc  upon  ail 
the  Jews,  both  thofe  in  Judea,  and  thofe  that  continued  in  Ba- 
bylon, and  other  parts  of  the  Perfian  empire,  as  to  make  thc:a 
all  with  one  confent  receive  thofe  for  their  ancient  laws,  by 
which  their  nation  had  been  always  governed,  which  were  not 
their  ancient  laws;  and  thofe  for  their  ancient  authentic  hif- 
tories,  and  facred  records,  which  were  not  the  ancient  authentic 
records.  All  that  his  commifTion  from  Artaxerxes  extended  to, 
was,  to  order  things  according  to  the  law  of  Mofes;  and  this  he 
effeded.  When  he  came,  he  found  feveral  abufcs  contrary  to 
that  law,  countenanced  by  men  of  great  power  and  intereft,  and 
in  which  feveral  of  the  chief  priefts,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
people,  were  engaged  ;  and  he  fet  himfclf  to  reform  them  accord- 
ing to  that  law ;  and  thefe  regulations  would  not  have  been  tamely 
fubmitted  to,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known,  that  the  laws  and 
conftitutions  he  urged  upon  them,  were  the  true  original  laws  of 
Mofes. 

As  to  the  eftablifhing  the  facred  canon,  which  is  attributed  to 
Ezra,  and  to  thofe  whom  the  Jews  call  the  men  of  the  great  fy- 
nagogue,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Juft,  this  is  not  to  be 
underAood  as  if  thefe  books  were  not  accounted  facred,  or  were 
regarded  as  of  no  authority  before.  The  books  were  already 
well  known,  and  looked  upon  as  facred :  they  had  not  their  au- 
thority, becaufe  Ezra  acknowledged  them :  but  he  collefted  and 
publiQied  them,  becaufe  they  were  known  to  be  authentic.  It 
may  indeed  be  well  fuppofed,  that  faults  and  variations  might 
have  crept  lAtQ  the  copies  of  thofe  books,  and  that  they  needed 
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to  be  carefully  revifed:  and  this  was  a  work  for  which  £zni  wal 
admirably  fitted,  by  his  great  (kill  in  the  law^  and  in  the  lacred 
records  of  his  nation,  as  well  as  his  noted  integrity^  And  if  he 
accordingly  revifed  the  original  facred  book8»  and  publiflied  x 
more  corred  edition  of  them,  oi*  abridged  fome  of  their  ancient 
records,  to  render  them  of  more  general  ufc  among  the  people^ 
and  here  and  there  inferted  fome  paifagc^  for  explaining  and  il- 
lullrating  things  that  were  grown  obfcure;  this  was  certainly  s 
work  of  great  ufc.  And  fuppofing  him  to  have  done  this,  and 
that  this  work  continued  to  be  afterwards  carried  on  by  fome  of 
the  moil  knowing  and  excellent  men  of  their  nation,  till  it  was 
with  great  caie  completed,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  in  the  lead  affefis 
the  authority  or  credibility  of  thofe  books.  The  whole  nation 
in  general  were  fo  fenfible  of  Ezra's  great  fidelity  and  diligence, 
that  he  W2s  always  afterwards  had  in  the  higheft  honour :  and 
they  were  fo  convinced  that  tliefe  were  the  original  facred  books, 
that  they  received  them  with  an  extraordinary  veneration.  Nor 
did  they  ever  pay  the  fame  regard  to  any  other  fubfequent  writings 
in  their  own  nation :  and  though  the  Sanhedrim  continued  to  have 
great  authority  among  them,  they  never  pretended  to  put  any 
other  books  upon  them  as  divine,  or  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  facred  books.  Now  how  comes  it,  that  they  put  fo  great  a 
difference  between  them,  and  that  the  authority  of  tbefe  books 
Was  univerfaliy  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  other 
not  ?  This  fheweth,  tliat  however  credulous  the  Jews  might  be 
in  other  things,  yet  they  were  particularly  exa6l  and  fcrupulous 
in  not  receiving  any  books  into  the  facred  canon,  but  what  they 
judged  they  had  good  reafon  to  look  upon  as  authentic. 

The  moll  remarkable  part  of  the  Jewifli  hiftory  is,  that  which 
as  contained  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  It  is  there  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  firft  conflitution  of  their  facred  polity;  the  promul* 
gatioa  of  the  ten  commandments,  with  the  moll  amazing  demon* 
llrations  of  a  divine  power  and  majefty;  and  the  extraordinary 
miraculous  fafts  done  in  Eg)'pt  and  in  the  wilderncfs,  by  which 
the  authority  of  that  law  was  eftabliflied.  And  whofoever  al- 
loweth  this  part  of  the  Jcwifh  hiftory  to  be  authentic,  will  not 
much  fciuple  the  fubfequent  parts  of  their  hiftory.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  as  it  was  not  Ezra  that  gave  authority  to  the  law  of 
Mofes,  which  was  in  the  higheft  authority  before,  or  who  caufed 
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Ae  people  to  receive  it  as  divine ;  fo  neither  were  the  faSs^ 
whereby  the  authority  of  that  law  was  attefted,  Jirfi  pubiifhed 
by  him.  They  had  been  all  along  believed,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  kept  tip,  among  the  people.  The  books  oj Mofts 
exhibit  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  laws  znA  falls  :  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fo  from  the  beginning,  though  our  author 
kifinuates  the  contrary,  but  gives  no  reafon  for  it  *.  And  it 
was  wifely  ordered,  that  the  fafts  (hould  go  along  with  the  laws ; 
feveral  of  which  fuppofe  thofe  fafts,  and  have  a  raanifeft  relation 
to  them.  And  as  the  laws  were  received  with  great  veneration^ 
fothe  fafls  were  equally  received  and  believed  among  the  people, 
in  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which  thofe  laws  were  given.  And 
k  deferveth  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fafts  were  of  fuch  a  kind, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  impofcd  upon  the  people,  how- 
ever ftupid  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been,  at  the  time  the  lawsf 
were  given,  if  they  had  not  been  true.  If  Mofes  Jiad  only  told 
the  Ifraelites,  as  Mahomet  did  the  Arabians,  inftead  of  working 
miracles  before  them,  as  they  demanded,  of  a  journey  he  made 
to  heaven,  where  he  received  the  law  :  or  as  Numa  did  the 
ancient  Romans,  of  conferences  he  had  with  the  goddefi 
Egeria  in  a  wood  or  grove,  to  which  no  other  perfons  were  wit- 
nefles,  and  which  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  word  ;  this 
might  have  adrainiftered  ground  of  fufpicioa,  that  he  only" 
feigned  a  divine  commiffion,  the  more  effcftually  to  enforce  hi^ 
laws  upon  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people.  But  he  took  ^ 
quite  diflRerent  method.  Tlie  fafts  he  relateth,  and  upon  the  cre^ 
dit  of  which  the  divine  authority  of  his  laws  is  refled,  were  of  a 
moft  public  nature,  done  in  open  view  before  the  people,  of 
which  they  were  all  faid  to  be  witneCcs,  and  in  which  therefore, 
if  they  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  eafieft  thing  in 
the  world  to  have  detefted  him.  And  indeed,  confidering  thcf 
ftubborn  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  their  great  pronenefs  to* 
idolatry,  it  can  fcarce  be  conceived,  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived or  fubmittcd  to  fuch  a  law  and  conftitution,  if  they  them- 
felves  had  not  been  affured  of  the  truth  of  thofe  fafts  whereby 
the  divinity  of  it  was  confirmed.  In  the  admirable  rccapitula-- 
tioaof  the  law,,  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy;  wliich 

*  Bo!ingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  i.p.  too. 
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carrieth  as  flrong  evidences  of  genuine  antiquity ^Jimpliciiy^  an<l 
inUgriiy^  as  any  writings  can  poflibly  have,  and  in  which  he  dc- 
livereth  hirofelf  with  an  inimitable  gravity,  dignity,  and  autho- 
rity, mixed  with  the  muft  aSeflionate  tendernefs  and  concern,  as 
becometh  the  lawgiver  and  father  of  his  people,  and  exhorteth 
them  to  the  obfervance  of  the  law  in  the  moft  pathetical  and  en« 
gaging  manner;  there  is  a  conftant  reference  to  the  great  and 
extraordinary  fa£ls  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  wildernefs ;  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  people  concerning  them,  as  things  which 
they  themfelves  had  fcen  and  known.  And  never  was  there 
greater  care  taken  to  preferve  a  remembrance  of  any  laws  and 
fafts  than  there  was  of  thefe.  He  delivered  the  book  of  the  law, 
containing  an  account  both  of  laws  and  fa£ls,  not  only  to  the 
friejtsy  but  to  the  elders  of  1  frail,  the  heads  of  the  fevcral  tribes, 
before  his  death :  and  the  original  of  the  law  was  depoflted  in  the 
fides  of  the  ark,  in  the  moll  holy  place.  A  moft  folemn  charge 
was  laid  upon  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  they  valued  his 
favour,  and  their  own  happinefs,  frequently  to  conflder  thofc 
laws  and  fafls  themfelves,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their 
children.  Sacred  rites  were  inftituted,  and  public  fcftivals  ap- 
pointed, to  preferve  the  memorials  of  the  principal  fafts,  from 
the  time  in  which  thofe  fafls  were  done.  And  accordingly  the 
remembrance  of  them  was  conflantly  preferved  among  them  in 
all  ages.  In  all  the  fuccecJing  monuments  of  their  nation, 
throughout  their  whole  hiftory,  and  in  their  devotional  and  pro- 
phetical writings,  and  in  their  public  folemn  forms  of  confef- 
fion  and  thankfgiving,  there  was  Hill  a  conftant  reference  to  thofe 
fafls  as  of  undoubted  credit;  and  upon  the  credit  of  thofe  fafls, 
thofe  laws  were  both  at  firft  received,  and  continued  afierwards 
to  be  acknowledged  and  fubmittcd  to :  for  notwithflanding  the 
frequent  defeflions  of  the  people  to  the  idolatrous  rites  and  cuf- 
toins  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  yet  they  never  totally  and  uni- 
verfally  apoftatifcd  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  flill  acknowledged 
its  fdcrednefs  and  divine  authority*. 

*  That  the  law  of  Mofes,  with  the  fads  there  recorded,  may  be  traced, 
from  the  time  in  which  that  law  was  given,  and  the  fa^  done,  through  all 
the  fuccecding  ages  of  the  Jewifli  nation;  and  that  we  have  all  the  evidence 
of  their  having  been  tranfmittcd  without  any  material  corruption  or  altera- 
tion, that  can  be  reafonably  deiired ;  I  have  elfewhere  more  fully  fhewn,  in 
tlie  Artjwcr  U  Chrijiianity  as  Qi4  OJ  tk(  (Ir^atiotif  yol,  iJ,  chap.  4. 

The 
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Tlie  author  of  thefe  Letters  taketh  particular  notice  of  t^e  fa- 
bles invented  by  the  Helleniftic  Jews,  to  authorize  the  Greek 
vcrfion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  any 
argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  thefe  fables  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  facrcd  books  themfelves,  Xvhich  were  thus  tranflated,  or  to* 
deftroy  their  authority  or  credibility.  The  ftrong  perfuafion 
they  had  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  original  Scriptures,  might 
make  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  more  ready  to  entertain  ftories  in 
favour  of  the  tranflation  of  thefe  Scriptures  into  Greek,  from 
ivhich  they  found  great  benefit ;  this  being  the  language  they  bcfl: 
undcrftood,  and  which  was  then  become  of  general  ufc.  But 
thofe  ftories  were  not  generally  received  by  the  Jcwilh  nation, 
though  they  all  univerfally  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  autho- 
rilv  ol  the  oritrlnals:  nor  were  they  ever  inferted  in  the  facred 
writings,  or  in  any  books,  the  authority  of  \/Uifc)i  was  ^SC^V*^''/ 
received  among  them.  '  •'         ,'   '  /     y 

The  firft  thing  that  gave  rife  to  thofe  ftorfcs  vf^,  die  liiflory 
of  Arifteas ;  which  feems  to  have  been  contrived  on  purjj^/e  to 
do  honour  to  that  verfion,  and  gives  a  pompOy^  accomjr  of  it. 
And  yet  even  in  that  hiftory  there  is  nothing  faid  orthofe  mira- 
culous circumftances,  which  were  afterwards  invented  to  (hew, 
that  thofe  interpreters  were  under  an  extraordinary  divine  guid- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  that  book,  though  it  be  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  faid  concerning  the  Septuagint,  may  be  proved  to 
be  plainly  inconfiftent  with  thofe  fubfequent  fables  and  fiftions, 
and  is  fufiicient  to  deteft  the  falfity  of  them.  There  is  therefore 
no  parallel  at  all  between  thefe  Helliniftical  fables,  and  the  facrcd 
Hebrew  records;  except  it  could  be  proved,  that  one  part  of 
thofe  ancient  records  is  inconfiHent  with  other  fubfequent  parts 
of  them,  and  furnifhes  manifcil  proofs  of  their  falfehood;  which 
neither  his  Lordfnip,  nor  any  other,  has  been  able  to  fliew. 

Another  argument,  on  which  he  feems  to  lay  a  mighty  ftrefs, 
in  order  to  fet  afide  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  is  drawn  from 
the  accidents  that  have  happened  to  the  facred  text.  He  will 
not  allow  the  anfwer  made  by  Abbadie  and  others,  that  *'  fuch 
•*  accidents  could  not  have  been  prevented  without  a  perpetual 
**  flanding  miracle,  and  that  a  perpetual  ftanding  miracle  is  not 
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••  In  the  ardcr  of  Providence,"  On  the  contrary,  it  fioems  evi- 
dent to  him,  that  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  originally  given  bf 
divine  infpiration,  "  either  fuch  accidents  would  not  have  hap- 
'*  pened,  or  the  Scriptures  would  have  been  preferved  entirely  in 
*'  their  genuine  purity,  notwithftanding  theCe  accidents."  He 
thinks  the  proof  of  this  "  is  obvious  and  eafy,  according  to  oof 
*'  cleareftand  moft  diftin6l  ideas  of  wiidom,  and  moral  fitnefsV 
3ut,  befides  that  the  prefent  queftion,  as  he  has  managed  it,  re- 
lating to  the  facred  hiftory,  is  not  about  the  divine  infpiratiop 
of  it,  but  whether  it  be  a  true  and  faithful  hiilory,  an  bonefi  and 
credible  relation  of  fa£ls,  which  he  abfolutely  denies ;  I  fee  no 
confequence  at  all  in  his  way  of  reafoning,  even  if  the  quefiioB 
were,  whether  thofe  facred  books  were  originally  written  by  por- 
fons  divinely  iiifpired.  For  all  that  could  be  reafonably  con- 
cluded, fuppoGng  any  books  to  have  been  originally  given  by 
divine  infpiration,  is,  that  Providence  would  take  care,  that  thofe 
books  (hould  be  tranfmittcd  wiih  a  fufScient  degree  of  certainty 
and  integrity,  to  anfwcr  the  end  for  wluch  they  were  originally 
intended.  But  it  was  no- way  neccflary  to  this  purpofe,  that  all 
the  tranfcribcrs  that  fhould  ever  copy  thefe  writings  in  any  age 
or  nation,  (hould  be  under  an  infallible  guidance,  fo  as  to  be 
kept  by  an  extraordinary  intcrpofitibn  from  ever  committing  any 
niilLake  or  blunder,  or  being  guilty  of  any  flips  or  negligences; 
or  that  all  thofc  that  have  ever  rcvifed  and  compared  thofe  co- 
pies, ihould,  in  every  inllancc,  be  infallibly  guided  in  their  judg- 
ments concerning  them.  This  is  evidently  abfurd.  It  would 
be  multiplying  miracles  without  ncceflity,  and  would  therefore 
be  unworthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  and  not  very  confiflent  with 
the  methods  of  God's  moral  government  of  men,  confidered  as 
reafonable  creatures,  free  agents.  For,  will  any  roan,  in  good 
carneft,  undertake  to  prove,  that  fuppofing  an  excellent  revela- 
tion given,  of  doftrincs,  laws,  &c.  together  with  authentic  ac- 
counts of  extraordinary  fa6ls,  tending  to  confirm  and  eftablifii 
the  divine  authority  of  thofe  doftrines  and  laws,  this  revelation 
could  not  he  of  any  ufe,  nor  could  thofe  accounts  of  faSs  beat 
all  fit  to  be  depended  on,  if  there  were  any  variatioiis,  omifliont, 
tranfpofiLiOns,  or  miftakes,  in  any  copies  of  them  that  fhouid  be 
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taken  of  them  in  any  age?  If,  notwltliftanding  thofe  variations, 
the  copies  (hould  ftill  fo  far  agree,  that  from  thence  a  fufficient 
notion  might  be  formed  of  the  doSrines  and  laws  contained  in 
that  original  revelation,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  faSs  whereby  it 
was  atteded  and  confirmed,  this  would  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  end  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  divine  wifdom  to  have  had 
in  view  in  giving  fuch  a  revelation.  And  this  is  aflually  the* 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  Whatever  additions^ 
interpolations,  or  tranfpojitions^  may  be  fuppofcd  to  have  crept 
into  any  of  the  copies,  yet  all  the  main«laws  and  fafts  are  flill 
prefervcd.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  proof,  by  comparing 
the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  codes  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  are 
differences  between  them:  but  the  laws,  the  precepts,  the  hiflory, 
the  important  fafls,  whereby  the  law  was  attefted,  are  the  fame 
in  both.  And  in  general  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  differences  in  the  copies,  about  which  fuch  a  cla- 
mour has  been  raifed,  yet  there  is  a  fufficient  agreement  among 
them  to  fatisfy  us,  that  fuch  and  fuch  laws  were  originally  given, 
fuch  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  that  fuch  fafts  were  done; 
and  the  variations  among  the  copies  in  fmallcr  matters,  the  mif- 
takes  that  have  crept  into  the  genealogies,  numbers,  dates,  cata- 
logues of  names,  ages  of  fome  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  like  (for 
it  is  in  thefe  things  that  the  differences  principally  lie),  do  really 
confirm  their  harmony  in  the  main ;  and  therefore  are  far  from 
dcftroying  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings,  or  the  credibility 
qI  the  fcripture  hiftory. 

The  learned  Capellus,  who  had  thoroughly  confidercd  this 
matter,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  himfelf  great  liberties 
in  judging  concerning  the  variations  in  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  juftly  obferveth,  in  his  defence  of  his  Critica  Sacra^ 
that  all  thefe  variations  arc  of  little  or  no  moment  as  to  faith  or 
manners  ;  fo  that  in  that  refpcft  it  is  indifferent  which  reading 
we  follow :  Sane  omnes  illtz  varietates,  uti  fapius  in  Critica 
Sacra  repeto,  nullius  aut  pene  nulUus  funt  quoad  fidem  ct  mores 
momenti,  ut  eo  refpeElu  perindejit  hanc  an  illamjequaris  U£lio- 
nem.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  competent  and  impartial  judges 
of  thefe  things,  but  will  be  ready  to  own,  with  M.  Lc  Clerc, 
the  freedom  of  whofe  judgment  in  fuch  matters  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  through  the  good  providence  of  GodJ|  no  books, 
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from  the  carlieft  antiquity,  have  coxce  tp  us  equally  correfl  wiih 
the  facred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  the  Maforetical 
copies.  Nullos  libros  ex  ultima  antiquitate  ad  nos^  Dei  benefit 
/ciOf  ptrvenijft  ctqui  emcndatos  acfacros  Hebrctorum  codices^  et 
quidem  Maforcticos,  See  his  Dijftrtatio  dt  Ungua  Hebraa^ 
prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

What  our  author  himfelf  makcth  a  flicw  of  granting  is  very 
true,  that — *'  amidft  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  the 
••  books,  in  which  they  are  recorded,  have  been  expofcd,  neither 
**  original  writers  nor  later  compilers,  have  been  fulFcred  to  make 
*•  anv  effential  alterations,  fuch  as  would  have  falflficd  the  law 
'•  of  God^  and  the  principles  of  tlie  Jcwifh  and  Chriflian  reli- 
•  ^*  gion,  in  any  of  thofe  divine  fundamental  points*."  And  in- 
deed  the  precepts,  the  doftrines  of  religion  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tellament,  are  fo  frequently  repeated,  and 
the  principal  faSs  there  related  are  fo  often  referred  to,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  thofe  facred  volumes,  as  to  be  abundantly  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  defign  for  which  they  were  originally  br 
tended ;  viz*  to  inftruft  men  in  the  knowledge,  adoration,  and 
obedience  of  the  one  true  God.  and  to  engage  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  righteoufoefs,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  pcrfeS 
difpcnfation,  which  was  to  be  introduced,  in  the  fulnefs  of  time, 
by  that  Divine  Perfon,  whofc  coining^  charafier^  ^ffi^^'^'^f^J^^'* 
ir*gs,  glory,  and  kingdom,  were  there  prefigured  and  foretold. 
Accordingly  our  Saviour  fpeakcth  of  the  writings  of  Mofes  and 
the  Prophets,  as  of  fignal  ufc  to  inJlruft  and  direft  men  in  the 
knowlcdcre  and  pr^fticc  of  religion,  Luke  xvi.  29,  30,  31.  And 
though  it  be  not  true,  which  onr  author  aflerteth,  that  the  Jewifh 
Scriptures  had  no  aqlhority  but  wiiat  they  derived  from  Chriftia- 
ni(y  (for  they  had  an  authority  founded  upon  fufficient  credential? 
before  Chriflianity  was  eflablifhed)  ;  yet  their  being  acknow- 
ledged as  divine  by  ChriH  and  his  Apoflles,  giveth  them  a  farther 
confirmation  :  fgr  when  a  fubrecjuent  revelation,  which  is  itfelf 
founded  on  convincing  proofs  and  evidences,  giveth  teftimony 
to  a  prior  revelation,  and  referreth  to  it  as  of  divine  authority; 
when  both  togcihcr  concur  to  form  one  fyflem  of  religion, 
?.nd  to  exhibit  tlie  hiftory  of  God's  various  difpenfaticns  towards 
his  Chiiich,  the  former  being  fubfervient  and  preparatoiy  to  the 
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latter,  and  the  latter  giving  farther  light  and  a  fuller  completion 
to  the  former;  this  confirmeththe  authority  of  both,  and  (hewcth 
one  great  uniform  defign  and  plan  carried  on  by  the  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  no  juft  objedion  againft  the  authority  of  the  facred  books 
of  the  Old  Tcflamcnt,  though  the  writer  of  thefe  letters  feems  to 
think  it  fo,  that  **  though  Jews  and  Chriilians  hold  the  fame  books 
•*  in  great  veneration,  yet  each  condemns  the  other  for  not  un» 
••  derftanding,  or  for  abufing,  them*."  This  is  to  be  underftood, 
not  of  the  facred  hiftory,  which  yet  he  Would  be  thought  to  have 
particularly  in  view;  for,  as  to  this,  the  Jews  and  Chriilians  are 
generally  agreed ;  but  of  fonle  pafFages  in  the  prophetical  writings, 
in  the  interpretation  of  which  they  differ.  And  lyith  refpeft  to 
thefe,  it  may  be  obferved,  tllat  if  the  Jews,  at  the.  time  of  our 
Saviour's  appearing,  had  univerfally  interpreted  the  prophetical 
vrritings  as  the  ChrJftians  do,  and  applied  them  to  Jefus  Chriil; 
and  had  accordingly  turned  Chriftians,  and  embraced  Jefus  as  the 
Meffiah  promifed  to  their  fathers ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
alleged,  that  they  forged  or  corrupted  the  prophecies  in  favour  of 
the  Chriftian  fyftem;  whereas  now  there  is  no  room  for  this  pre- 
tence. Their  vouching  and  acknowledging  thofe  writings,  as  of 
divine  authority,  notwitbftanding  the  difficulty  they  have  been 
put  to  in  anfwering  the  arguments  brought  from  thence  againft 
their  own  favourite  notions  and  prejudices,  giveth  their  tellimony 
to  the  prophetical  books  great  force. 

There  is  another  remarkable  paffage  in  his  third  letter,  which 
it  is  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of.  He  obferves  t,  that  •*  the 
*'  Jews  and  Chriilians  differ  among  themfelvcs,  and  from  one 
•*  another,  concerning  almoft  every  point  that  is  ncceffary  to  be 
"  known  and  agreed  upon,  iiv  order  to  eilablilh  the  authority  of 
«'  bookf  which  both  have  received  as  authentic  and  facred.  Who 
•*  were  the  authors  of  thefe  fcriptures,  when  they  were  publtihed, 
•*  how  they  were  compofed,  and  preferved,  or  renewed;  in  fine, 
••  how  they  were  loil  during  the  captivity,  and  how  they  were 
•'  retrieved  after  it ;  are  all  matters  of  controvcrfy  to  this  day." 
That  the  facred  books  vicrenoi  /^y?  in  the  captivity,  and  that  con- 
fcquently  they  viertnot  retrieved 2LkeT  it  by  immediate  infpirationi 
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^b  beeft  clearly  (hewn :  a  fidion  which  feem  to  have  had  iu 
rife  from  the  apocryphal  fecond  book  of  JEfdras,  the  authority  of 
which  never  was  acknowledged  either  in  the  Jewifli  or  Chriftian 
church.  There  are  indeed  differences*  both  among  Jews  anl 
(Chriftians,  concerning  feveral  points  relating  to  thefe  facred 
books ;  but  thefe  differences  are,  for  the  moft  part,  about  things 
that  do  not  properly  concern  the  divine  authority  or  credibility 
pr  thoP^  writings.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  them, 
l^hat  the  prophetical  books  were  writings  by  perfons  divinely  in- 
fpired ;  and  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Mofes,  thegreateft 
pfall  the  prophets;  and  that  the  hi ftorical  writings  were  either 
the  very  original  authentic  records,  or  faithfully  compiled  out 
of  them;  and  were  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  na* 
tion,  as  containing  true  and  juft  accounts  of  faSs.  And  wherea 
he  urgcth,  that  it  is  matter  of  controvcrfy,  who  were  the  authors 
pf  thofe  fcriptures,  or,  when  they  were  conr/pofed  or  publifhed; 
it  is  certain,  that,  with  refpefi  to  the  much  greater  part  of  the 
facred  books,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  are  generally  agreed  who 
ivere  the  authors  of  them. 

This  is  true  concerning  all  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
l)ooks  of  Solomon,  moft  of  the  Pfalms,  the  Jive  books  of  Mofes, 
which  have  been  conftantly  received  by  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
church,  in  all  ages,  as  written  by  Mofes ;  though  a  few  in  thefe 
latter  times  have  attempted  to  conteft  it.  The  books  of  Ezra, 
Nchcmiah,  and  Daniel,  fecm  plainly  to  (hew  their  authors  :  and 
concernin<T  all  thefe,  there  has  been  a  general  agreement.  The 
books  therefore,  concerning  the  aiuhors  of  which  there  is  pro- 
perly any  ground  of  controverfy,  are  the  hiftorical  books  of 
Jolhua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  As  to  the  firfl 
of  thefe,  viz.  the  book  of  Jolhua,  the  ancient  Jews  in  general, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Chriftian  writers,  with  good  rcafon  look 
upon  it  to  have  been  written  by  Joftiua  himfelf ;  though  there 
are  fomc  particular  paffages  in  it  that  were  infcrted  afterwards, 
by  way  of  illuftration.  It  is  principally  concerning  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  that  there  is  any  co- 
lourable pretence  for  faying  with  our  author,  that  they  were 
*.•  abridgments  of  old  records  made  in  latter  times*.**     Some  of 
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them  feem  plainly  to  have  been  compiled  after  the  reiurft  from  thft 
Babylonifli  captivity,  probably  by  Ezra,  from  ancient  authentic 
records,  which  are  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  in  them,  as 
books  of  acknowledged  credit  and  authority ;  fo  that  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  account* 
there  given.  For  that  they  were  faithfully  extraftcd  from  thofc 
original  records,  to  which  they  refer  for  a  larger  account  of  the 
things  there  related,  there  is  the  highcft  rcafon  to  believe.  And 
it  was  wifely  ordered,  that  thcfe  Ihoricr  accounts  Ihould  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  facred  canon,  when  it  was  to  be  brought,  as  it  were, 
into  one  volume,  for  the  lafting  inftruftion  and  edification  of  the 
church.  For  as  the  facred  hiftory  was  intended  not  merely  to 
gratify  curiofity,  but  to  promote  the  purpofes  of  religion,  piety, 
»nd  virtue,  and  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  remarkable 
sftings  of  divine  providence  towards  them,  both  in  a  way  of 
mercy  and  judgment,  according  to  their  behaviour,  it  was  proper 
that  it  fhould  be  brought  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  was  con- 
fiftent  with  that  defign.  This  would  make  it  more  generally 
known  and  cafily  remembered ;  whereas  larger  and  more  par* 
ticular  accounts  migin  have  been  too  voluminous  for  a  bock  dc- 
Cgned  for  univerfal  ufc. 

The  only  thing  that  yet  remaineth  to  be  confidcred,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fdcred  books  of  the  Old  Teflament,  is,  what  he  faith 
concerning  the  cwr/?  pronounced  upon  Canaan  by  Noah:  of 
which  we  have  an  account.  Gen.  ix.  24,  25,  26,  27.  This  hft 
fcems  to  have  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  propereft  inftances  lie 
could  find  to  expofethe  authority  of  the  fcripture.  He  treateth 
t  as  an  invention  of  the  writer  to  juftify  the  Ifraelites  in  their 
invafion  of  the  Canaanites,»and  rcprcfentcththis  curfeas  contra* 
diiling  all  our  notions  of  order  andjujlice.  ••  One  is  tempted  to 
••  think,**  fays  he,  "  that  the  patriarch  was  ftill  drunk,  and  that  no 
*•  man  in  his  fenfes  could  hold  fuch  language,  or  pafs  fuch  a  fen- 
••  tence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  writer  but  a  Jew  could  impute 
•*  to  the  oEconomy  of  Providence  the  accomplifhment  of  fuch  a 
••  prediftion,  nor  make  the  Supreme  Being  the  executor  of  fuch 
"  a  curfe." 

His  Lordfhip  obferves,  that  •*  Ham  alone  offended:  Canaaa 
••  was  innocent— -Canaan  w<is  however  alone  curfcd,  and  became, 
t*  according  to  his  grandfather's  prophecy,  zfenanto/ffrvanls^ 
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*■  1,  t.  tbe  vilefl  and  mcanefl  of  flavcs — to  Seni,  not  to  Japheti 
••  when  the  Ifraelitcs  conquered  Palelline ;  to  one  of  Iiis  uncles, 
"  not  to  his  breiliren.  Will  it  be  faid — il  ha*  been  fdid — ihat 
"  where  sre  read  Canaan  we  are  to  underftand  Ham,  whofc 
•'  brethren  Seni  and  Japhec  wire  ?  At  this  rate,  we  fhall  never 
*'  know  what  we  read:  as  thcfc  critics  never  care  what  they  ixf, 
*' Willit  be  fdtd-rthis  has  been  faid  too— that  Ham  was  puniQK4 
"  in  bis  ponerity,  when  Canaan  was  curfed,  and.  his  defcendanti 
■  "  were  exterminated  ?  But  who  -does  not  fee,  that  the  curfe  and 
'  "  punifliioent  in  this  cafe  fell  on  Canaan  and  bii  poflcrityi  exclu- 
•'  five  of  the  reft  of  the  pofterity  of  Ham :  and  were  therefore 
*'  the  curfeandpunilhmcnt of  thefon,notof thefatherproperly? 
"  The  defcendants  of  Mifraim,  another  of  his  Tons,  were  the 
"  Egyptians :  and  they  were  fo  far  from  being  fervants  of  fervanu 
"  to  their  coufms  the  Semites,  that  thefe  were  fervants  of  fcr. 
'"  vants  unto  ihem,  during  more  than  fourfcore  years.  Why 
"  the  polleriiy  of  Canaan  was  to  be  deemed  an  accurfed  race, 
"  it  is  eafy  to  account ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it  jull  now :  but  it 
"  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account  why  the  pofleriiy  of  the  righteous  Scm, 
"  that  great  example  of  filial  reverence,  became  Haves  to  anothei 
"  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham*." 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  dillin^  confideraiion  of  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hath  offered,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  facrcd  text,  as  it  is  in  our  tranflaiion,  Gen.  ix.  21 — a/. 
Noah — was  uncovered  u:itkin  kii  Unt:  and  Ham,  thefalhtrof 
Canaan,  Jaw  the  nakedntfs  of  kis  father,  and  told  his  two  bre- 
thren without.  And  Shtm  and  Japhtth  took  a  garment,  and  laid 
it  upon  both  their fkonlders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the 
nakednefs  of  their  father;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and 
they  faw  not  their  father's  nakednefs.  And  Noah  awoke  from 
his  wine,  andineio  what  his  younger  fan  had  done  onto  him.  And 
hefaid,Curfed  beCaiiaan;  a  fervant  of  fervants  fhall  he  be  unta 
his  brethren.  And  hefaid,  BUJfed  be  the  lord  God  ofShem,  and 
Canaan  fiall  be  kisfervant.  God  fhall  enlarge  Japhtlh,  and  he 
fliall  dwell  in  the  tents  ofSkem :  And  Canaan  f  tail  be  hisfirvanl. 

Il  is  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  confidcrable  difficulty  in 
(his  pafTtge.     And  if  we  were  not  able  to  account  for  it  at  all 

*  Bolir stroke's  Worksj  vol.  t,  p.  jiq,  hi,  i\%. 
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at  this  difiance,  it  would  be  much  more  reafonablc  to  fuppofe, 
that  fome  circuinftances  have  been  paiTed  by  in  this  (hort  narra- 
tive, which,  if  known,  would  help  to  clear  it ;  or  that  there  may 
have  been  fome  defe6b  in  the  copies,  not  now  to  be  remedied; 
than,  upon  the  account  of  one  difficult  and  obfcure  paflage,  to 
throw  off  all  regard  to  writings,  which  have  the  moft  jull  pre- 
tenfions  both  to  the  greatefi  antiquity  and  moft  venerable  au^ 
thority. 

But  that  the  difficulties  which  his  Lordfliip  hath  urged  are 
far  from  being  unanfwerable,  will  appear  from  the  following 
obfcrvations. 

Firft,  The  foundation  of  the  whole  charge,  and  that  upon 
which  the  grcatcft  ftrefs  is  laid,  is  this,  that  **  Ham  alone  offended: 
**  Canaan  was  innocent.  Canaan  however  was  alone  curfed: 
**  and  he  became,  according  to  his  grandfather's  prophecy,  a 
*'  fervant  of  fervants,  t.  e.  the  yileft  and  word  of  flavcs."  Some 
learned  pcrfons  have  fuppofcd,  that  where  the  curfe  is  pronoun* 
ccd  upon  Canaan,  ver.  25.  the  word  abi,  father^  is  to  be  under- 
flood,  which  is  exprefsly  mentioned,  ver.  22. ;  and  that  inflead  of 
Curfed  be  Canaan^  it  fliouid  be  read,  Curftd  be  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  And  though  Lord  Bolingbrokc  fpeaks  of  this  with 
great  contempt,  there  are  inftances  of  fuch  elipfes  or  omiffiong 
to  be  found  in  fome  other  paflages  of  Scripture,  A  remarkable 
one  of  this  kind  is  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  where  our  tranflation  hat 
it,  that  FAhanan flew  the  brother  of  Goliah  the  Giitite^  the 

^^ff  9f  ^^?/J  fp^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  weaver  s  beam:,  which  is  cer- 
tainly right,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  a 
parallel  paflage,  1  Chron.  xx.  5.  where  he  is  exprefsly  called  the 
brother  of  Goliah  the  Gittite,  S?r.  But  the  word  brother  is  not 
in  our  prefcnt  copies  of  the  original,  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  where  it 

runs  thu«j,  Elhanan  • flew  Goliah  the  Gittite,  &c.  inftead  of 

the  brother  of  Goliah  the  Gittite.  In  like  manner  the  word^i- 
ther  may  be  fupplied  here,  as  well  as  the  word  brother  ia  the 
place  now  mentioned;  fo  that  for  Curfed  be  Canaan^  it  may  be 
read,  Curfed  be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  So  the  Arabic  reads 
it,  and  fo  Vatablus  renders  it.  And  it  is  followed  by  other 
learned  writers,  particularly  by  the  Bifliop  of  Clogher,  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Hifiories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tejlament,  But 
\i  that  be  not  admitted,  as  not  only  the  Hebrew,  but  the  Sama* 

ritan^ 
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ritan»  the  Septuagint,  and  all  the  ancient  ve'rfionsyncept  the 
Arabic,  which  is  of  no  great  authority,  read  as  we  ao^»  this  will 
jiot  prove,  either  that  Canaan  was  entirely  innocent;  or  that  he 
alone  was  curfed.  The  Jews  are  generally  of  opinion,  in  which 
they  follow  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  Canaan  was  the  firft 
that  faw  Noah's  nakednefs,  and  made  a  jeft  of  it  to  his  father^ 
Ham ;  who,  inftead  of  reproving  him,  went  himfelf  to  fee  it,  and 
in  a  mocking  way  told  it  to  his  brothers,  Shcm  and  Japheth. 
X'Ord  Bolingbroke  makes  mention  of  this,  and  endeavoureth  to 
obviate  it  by  obferving,  that  "  the  Hebrew  and  other  do€toT$, 
^*  who  would  make  the  fon  an  accomplice  with  his  father,  affirm 
••  not  only  without,  but  againft  the  exprefs  authority  of  the 
••  testt,"  Tliis  is  confidently  faid.  But  if  the  text  doth  not 
cxprefsly  mention  Canaan  as  an  accomplice,  neither  can  it  he 

faid, 

*  It  mny  be  juilly  laid  down  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  lightly  departed  frody 
thdt  where  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  and  befl  ancient  verfions,  agree  in  any 
reading,  that  reading  is  not  to  be  altered  or  given  up  whhout  neceffity$  and 
I  cannot  fee  any  neceifity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  There  are  few  readings  that 
have  a  more  general  confent  in  their  favour,  than  that  which  our  tranflaton 
luve  followed  in  the  pafTage  before  us.  Not  only  the  Hebrew  and  Samari* 
tan,  but  the  Scptuagint,  in  thofe  copies  tliat  are  of  the  greatcfl  authorityy 
particularly  in  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
CompIutcri(i<in,  and  many  others,  and  the  remains  of  Origen*s  Hexapla* 
collciflcd  by  Montfaucon,  the  Targums,  both  of  Onkelos  and  Fen  Uzziels 
the  Syriac,  the  vulgar  Latin,  agree  in  it.  There  are  indeed  feme  copies  of 
the  Septuagint  which  read  Ham  inflead  of  Canaan :  and  fo  it  was  in  the  firft 
Venetian  edition  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  both  in  thofe  copies  of  the  Sep« 
tuagint,  and  in  the  Arabic,  tiiis  reading  is  rather  an  interpolation >  inferted  for 
avoiding  the  difHculty,  than  to  have  been  a  vetfion  taken  from  the  originaL 
And  it  may  more  eafily  be  accounted  for,  why  Ham's  name  (hould  be  after- 
wards  inferred  in  the  text,  than  why  it  (hould  hiire  been  dropped  or  omitted* 
fappofing  it  to  have  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  original.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  that  omifBon  (hould  have  been  repeated  three  times  together  ia 
the  compafs  of  three  or  four  lines. 

If  the  prefent  reading  be  at  all  altered,  that  reading  which  puts  theleaft 
force  upon  the  text  is,tliat  which  inftead  of  Cflff/7/wfubllitutes  Ham^  the  father 
cf  Canaan,  But  it  does  not  feem  to  me  very  likely,  that  Ham  (hould  be  fo 
often  over  defcribcd  under  the  character  of  the /*/i^r  of  Canaan  in  fo  fhort  a 
prediction .  At  leaft  it  does  not  feem  to  me  probable,  that  Noah  himfelf,  in 
pronouncing  it,  fnould  three  times  over  characfterize  Ham  as  tht  father  ofCa» 
man.  Let  any  man  read  over  the  predidlion  with  this  addition  fo  often  re- 
peated; and  fee  if  it  has  not  aiiodd  appearance.    If  it  be  iaidf  that  it  was 

Mofei 
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faid,  that  the  authority  of  the  text  is  exprefsly  againft  that  notion* 
On  the  contraiy,  whofocver  impartially  examineth  the  ftory  as 
4here  related,  will  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  that  Canaan  wa^ 
in  fome  degree  acceffary  to  his  father's  crime.  Ham  is  in  this 
fiory  particularly  charafterized  as  the  Jaihtr  of  Canaan^  ?ind 
Canaan's  being  fo  often  mentioned  affordeth  a  plain  intimation, 
that  he  was  fome  way  or  other  concerned,  and  might  either  be 
the  firft  that  faw  his  grandfather's  nakednefs,  and  acquainted  his 
father  with  it,  or  might  be  with  his  father  when  he  faw  it,  and 
joined  with  him  in  making  a  mock  of  it.  But  as  Ham  was 
Canaan's  father,  from  whom  better  might  have  been  expefted^ 
confidcring  his  age,  and  the  dutiful  regard  he  owed  to  his  father, 
Noah,  with  whom  he  had  been  faved  from  the  deluge,  he  alone 
is  cxprefsly  mentioned  in  this  fhort  narration;  though  the  curfe 
pronounced  upon  Canaan  leads  us  to  think,  that  he  was  fom^ 
way  partaker  of  his  father's  crime.     And  fuppofing  this  to  be  fo, 

Mofes  himfelf,  who,  in  repeating  Noah's  maledidlion  againft  Ham,  added 
this  of  his  being  iht  father  of  Canaan^  to  put  the  Ifraelites  in  mind  that  Ca- 
naan was  the  offspring  of  accurfcd  Ham ;  even  in  this  view  the  fo  fre- 
quent repetition  feems  to  be  needlefs.  The  facred  hiflorian  had  in  the  iSdi 
▼erfc  of  this  chapter  obfcrved,  that  Ham  was  the/7fA<rr  of  Canaan ;  and  again, 
in  the  aid  yerfe,  in  entering  upon  this  narration,  he  had  chara<5lcnfed  Ham 
iu  tht  father  of  Canaan,  The  mention  of  tliis  was  certainly  very  proper  in 
the  beginning  of  the  account,  on  fuppofition  that  Canaan  was  concerned  with 
his  father  Ham  in  that  aflfeir,  and  alfo  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  diftinft 
mention  of  Canaan,  in  the  predidHon  which  was  pronounced  upon  occafion  of 
Ham's  wickednefs.  But  this  being  done,  it  does  not  fcem  likely  that  Mofes 
fhould  t]\ink  it  neceilary,  in  recounting  that  (hort  predidHon,  to  repeat  it  fo 
often  over,  that  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan. 

Befides,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  of  fome  weight,  tliat  if  that  be  admitted  to  be 
the  original  reading,  Canaan  is  not  direflly  pointed  out  in  the  predi<5)ion  at  all* 
The  being  the  fervant  offervantsy  and  fervant  both  to  Shem  and  Japhcth,  is 
«ot  in  that  cafe  faid  of  Canaan,  but  of  Ham.  At  the  moft  it  is  only  infinuated, 
by  calling  Ham  the  father  ofCanaan^  that  Canaan  might  be  involved  in  the 
curfe,  as  one  of  Ham's  fons ;  but  it  is  not  exprefsly  applied  to  him.  Whcreaj 
io  the  common  reading  it  conuins  a  manifeft  prediction  of  the  curfe  and 
lervitude  as  relating  to  Canaan.  And  this  was  a  very  good  reafon  for  Mofes^ 
taking  care  to  record  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Noah  might  have  faid 
more  on  that  occafion  than  is  mentioned ;  but  Mofes  contented  himfelf  with 
recording  that  part  of  the  predidlion  or  prophetic  curfe  which  related  to  Ca- 
naan ;  as  it  was  that  which  more  immediately  anfwercd  his  defign^  and  which 
H  moft  nearly  coAoenicd  the  Uraelites  to  kxio  w. 
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and  that  h^  was  Hani's  favourite  fon,  and  like  bim  in  his  difp<;« 
fitionff,  the  curfe  pronounced  upon  him  was  really  intended 
againll  both.     If  we  met  with  the  fame  account  in  any  wife  and 
credible  hiftorian,  this  is  the  conftruftion  we  flibuld  have  been 
apt  to  put  upon  it,  that  both  Canaan  and  his  father  were  con- 
cerned in  the  affair.     And  it  is  no  very  unufual  thing  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  other  hiflories  too,  to  omit  fome  circumllances  in  a 
fliort  narration,  which  are  plainly  implied,  and  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  collefl.     Indeed,  if  what  fome  expofitors  fuppofe  be 
admitted,  it  is  not  only  implied  in  the  text  that  Canaan  was  aa 
accomplice,  but  is  cxprefsly  fignified  in  thofe  words,  ver.  24. 
that  Noah  knew  what  his  youngcrfon  had  done  unto  him.   WTiere 
by  younger  fon^  they  underftand  his  grandfon ;  for  a  grandfon, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  may  be  properly  called  a  fon ; 
and  they  think  Ham  was  not  the  youngeft  of  Noah's  fons,  but 
the  middlemoft,  acc<Srdirt^  to  the  order  in  which  he  is  always 
placed,  Sliem,  Ham,  and  Japhx?th:  fo  Theodoret  and  Drufius, 
after  fome  of  th^  Hebrpwj, writers,  with  whom  agrees  bifhop 
Patrick,     But  whatever  fceeoraes  of  this  conjeflure,  and  though 
-U'C  fliould  fuppofe  Ham  to  be  We  intended  by  the  younger  fon, 
(which  he  might  really"  be,  though  mentioned  between  Shem  and 
Japheth,  fince  the  order  of  their  birth  and  age  is  not  deligned  to 
be  fignified  by  it;  for  Japheth  was  the  eldeft,  Gen.  x.  21.),  yet 
ilill  the  ftrain  of  the  iiovy  feenis  to  imply,  that  Canaan  had  a 
guilty  part  in  it,  who  alone  of  all  Ham's  fons  is  exprefsly  men- 
tioned upon  this  occafion. 

But  fecondly,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Canaan  was  innocent,  and 
no  way  acceflary  to  this  particular  inftance  of  Ham's  impiety 
and  wickednefs,  the  prophetic  curfe  and  prediftion  may  not- 
withftanding  this  be  fairly  accounted  for.  It  muft  be  faid  in 
that  cafe,  that  the  curfe  was  not  properly  pronounced  upon  Ca- 
naan for  Ham*s  crime,  but  that,  upon  occafion  of  Ham's  wicked- 
nefs, Noah  foretold  the  miferies  and  calamities  that  (hould  befall 
his  pofterity,  and  particularly  his  dcfccndants  by  Canaan.  And 
fuppofing  Noah  to  have  been  then  enabled  by  a  prophetic  fpirit 
to  forefee,  that  from  Ham  would  proceed  a  profligate  and  impious 
race,  like  him  in  wickednefs,  and  whofe  crimes  would  at  length 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  them,  and  fubjeS 
them  to  the  bafcft  fcrviiude  and  punilhment^  his  mentioning  it 

oa 
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tn  this  ocdafion,  and  pointing  to  that  branch  of  his  poflcrity  on 
whom  this  curfc  fliould  particularly  fall,  had  a  raanifeft  pro- 
priety in  it.  This  could  not  but  greatly  humble  Ham,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  caufc  him  to  rcfleft  on  his  own  wickednefs,  and 
affeft  him  with  forrow  and  rcraorfe  on  the  account  of  it,  if  any 
thing  could  do  it.  For  who  that  has  the  bowels  of  the  human 
nature,  would  not  be  greatly  affefted  at  the  thought,  that  his  pof- 
terity  ftiould  be  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  among  the  moft 
wretched  of  the  human  race  ?  And  though  Canaan  alone  be  men- 
tioned in  this  {hort  account,  it  doth  not  follow  that  no  other  of 
Ham's  pofterity  fell  under  the  curfc.  Noah  might  have  named 
others  of  Ham*s  fons  or  defcendants,  though  Mofes  only  takes 
notice  of  what  related  to  Canaan,  becaufe  this  was  what  more 
efpecially  concerned  the  people  of  Ifrael  to  know. 

This  leads  me  to  obfervc. 

Thirdly,  That  as  to  the  infinuation  that  this  prophecy  or  pre- 
diftion  was  feigned  to  jujiify  the  cruelties  exerafed  by  Jojhua 
upon  the  Canaanites*,  it  is  the  author's  own  groundlefs  fufpicion, 
without  producing  any  proof  of  it.  Suppofing  it  to  have  been 
a  real  prophecy  originally  delivered  by  Noah,  the  tradition  of 
which  had  been  preferved  in  the  family  of  Shcm,  and  which  was 
tranfmitted  by  Abraham,  who  might  have  had  it  from  Shem  him- 
felf,  to  his  defcendants,  it  is  eafily  accounted  for  that  Mofes 
ihould  take  care  to  commit  it  to  writing.  Nor  will  it  be  denied, 
that  one  end  he  might  have  in  view  in  recording  it,  was  to  en- 
courage and  animate  the  Ifrael ites,  as  he  knew  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  prediftion,  and  that  the 
Ifraelites  were  to  be  the  inftruments  of  it.  Such  a  true  pro- 
phecy, known  to  have  proceeded  originally  from  Noah,  was 
much  more  likely  to  anfwer  Mofes's  end,  than  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  fiflion  of  his  owrt,  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
And  that  Mofes  did  not  feign  this  prophecy  may  be  juftly  con- 
cluded, becaufe,  if  it  had  been  invented  by  himfeif  purely  to 
bring  an  odium  upon  Canaan  and  his  defcendants,  the  ftory 
would  probably  have  been  contrived  otherwife  than  it  is.     It 

•  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ia  other  parts  of  his  works,  frequently  infifls  upon 
thcfc  erueltiesy  as  a  dcmonftratioq  that  the  Mofaic  conftitution  could  not  be 
of  diyine  original.  See  tliis  fully  examined,  VUiu  of  the  DeiJlUal  Writert, 
irCkl.u.p.X36jff7<'^« 
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would  have  been  pretended,  not  that  Han,  but  tint  Canam  lal 
beeti  guilty  of  that  impiety  and  irreverenee  towavds  Noal^  thi 
fecond  father  of  mankind,  and  repairerof  the  viorld,  and  whq 
was  bad  in  great  veneration.  Thus  would  Moies  have  laid  il^ 
if  the  whole  had  been  his  own  fi£lioti*  He  wouM  not  haft 
contented  him felf  with  leaving  the  reader  to.eolIeS  from  Ai 
fiory  that  Canaan  was  fome  way  faulty,  but  would  barve  taken 
care  to  have  made  it  more  dire3Iy  anfwer  his  porpofe,.  by  es- 
prefsly  charging  the  crime  upon  Canaan  himfelf.  But  at  it  was 
a  real  prophecy  of  Noah,  Mofes  gave  it  as  he  bad  received  il^ 
without  altering  the  original  ftory,  or  adding  new  circumftancef. 

This  leads  me  to  a  fourth  obfervatioa  upon  this  remarkabb 
paiTage,  viz. 

That  if  rightly  underilood,  inftead-of  furniBiing  »}aft  objefiioB 
againfl  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  rather  confirmeth  it,  and 
Ihould  increafe  our  veneration  for  it.  For  we  have  here  a  moft 
lemarkable  prophecy,  which  extended  to  events  at  the  diftance 
of  many  ages,  and  hath  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  ail  ita  parts* 
It  is  manifefi,  that  wliat  is  here  foretold  concerning  CanaaiH 
Sliem,  anc^  Japheth,  rclateth  to  them,  not  merely  confidered  in 
their  own  perfons,  but  to  their  oITspring,  in  whom  it  was  cfaieflyr 
to  receive  its  accompliihmeot :  and  the  bleflings  pronounced  by 
Ifaac  upon  Jacob  and  Efau,  and  aftcrv\rards  by  Jacob  upon  hii 
twelve  fens,  thougli  applied  to  them  by  name,  were  principally 
to  be  un<lerilood  of  their  dcfccndants.  Taking  it  in-  this  view, 
the  prophecy  here  pronounced  by  Noab  is  pi  a  great  extent. 
The  blefling  which  fliould  attend  Shem  is  foretold,  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  God  would  be  in  a  fpccial  manner  his  God,  and 
would  pour  forth  fo  many  bleGings  upon  his  pollerity,  as  would 
lay  a  foundation  for  praifos  and  thankfgivings ;  fo  that  wliofo- 
ever  obfervcd  it,  (hould  have  rcafon  to  fay,  Bltjftd  be  ike  Lord 
Cod  of  Shem,  And  this  was  fignally  fulfilled;  (in  ce  among  his. 
poftcrity  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God  was  pre* 
fcrvcd,  when  the  reft  of  tlic  world  was  deeply  immerfed  in  ido- 
latry;  and  from  his  feed  the  great  Mofliah  fprung.  It  was  alf^ 
foretold,  that  Godftiould  enlarge  Japheth:  and  accordingly  his 
poftcrity  v/onder  Fully  increafe  J,  and  fpread  through  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  Bocliart  and  others  have  obfervcd,  that  not  only 
all  Europe,  but  the  LelTer  Afia^  Iberia,  Albania,  part  of  Armenia, 

Media, 
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'Media,  and  the  vaft  regions  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  Afia,  and 
probably  America^  were  peopled  by  his  defcendants.  It  is  alfo 
foretold  that  he  fhould  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shan;  which  wa» 
accomplifhed  both  by  his  poftcrity's  polFcfTing  parL  of  the  coun- 
tric«  in  which  the  Shcmites  iilhabitcJ,  and  efpecially  by  their 
being  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  fame  fpiritual  privileges, 
and  received  into  the  true  church.  -So  that  this  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ilhidrious  prophecy  of  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles, 
many  ages  before  it  happened.  As  to  that  part  of  Noah's  pro- 
phecy which  rclateth  to  Canaan,  this  hath  alfo  received  a  re- 
markable completion.  Noah  was  enabled  to  foretel  the  curfe 
and  punithment  which  a  long  time  after  befell  the  Canaanites, 
For  their  execrable  wickednefs  and  impurity.  For  that  the  true 
and  proper  ground  of  the  punifliment  which  was  infiicled  upoa 
them  was  their  own  wickednefs,  is  evident  from  many  exprefs 
declarations  of  Scripture,  particularly  Lcvit.  xviii.  24,  25.  £7, 
28.  Dcut.  ix.  5.  This  wickednefs  o,f  theirs  God  perfectly  forc- 
faw,  and  determined,  on  the  account  of  it,  to  infllfl  exemplary 
punifhment  upon  them;  though  he  would  not  fufR-r  the  threat- 
ened punifliment  and  curfe  to  take  place,  till  their  iniquities 
were  full ^  i.  e.  till  they  were  arrived  at  the  heigiit.  And  when 
this  was  the  cafe,  it  tended  to  render  the  punifliment  more  remark- 
ible,  that  it  had  been  foretold  fo  long  before.  And  it  was  wifely 
ordered,  that  this  prophecy  fli'ould  be  recorded  by  Mofes,  that, 
when  it  came  to  be  vifibly  accompliflied  in  Canaan's  pofterity, 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  it  might  be  more  diiliritily  obfcrved. 
It  is  far  therefore  from  being  true,  that  Noah  pronounced  this 
in  ^  paffion  or  drunken  ft^  as  his  Lordfliip  feems  willing  to  re- 
prefent  it.  It  was  not  properly  an  imprecation,  but  a  prophecy, 
snd  it  might  be  fitly  rendered,  Curfcdfliall  Canaan  he.  It  was 
a  prediflion  of  what  fliould  befall  Ham's  defcendants  by  Canaan, 
who  refembled  Ham,  their  anceflor,  in  wickednefs  and  impu- 
rity. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  feveral  little  cavils,  which  are  defigned 
to  invalidate  the  credit  of  this  prophecy.  One- is,  that  Canaan 
was  a  fervant  of  fervants,  not  to  his  brethren^  as  is  foretold, 
ver.  25.  but  tc)  his  uncles ^  viz.  Slum  and  Japhelh,.  But  this  ob- 
jcfticn  feems  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
according  to  which  the  word  brethren  is  of  a  large  extent,  and 
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tateth  in  not  only  brothers  flriflly  h  called,  but  tvtn  diJbtt 
relations,  of  which  many  inftances  might  be  given.  And  it  mol 
be  farther  confidered,  that  the  prophecy  was  not  properly  defign- 
ed  to  fignify,  that  Canaan,  in  perfon,  fliould  be  fervant  of  ferranti 
to  his  uncles  Shem  and  Japheth,  but  that  his  pofterity  (hould  b^ 
fervants  to  theirs,  who  might,  by  reafon  of  the  original  relatiM 
between  them,  be  called  their  brethren. 

it  is  farther  urged,  that  Canaan  became' a^rvtf  11/  ofJcrwAi 
ilnto  Shem  indeed,  but  not  to  Japheth,  though  this  b  foretol^ 
ver.  27.  But  this  cavil  is  no  better  founded  than  the  former. 
For  the  Canaanites  became  fervants  to  the  pofterity  of  Japheth 
as  well  as  of  Shem.  The  mod  powerful  and  famous  of  Canaan^i 
dcfccndants,  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  after  having  madet 
great  figure  in  the  world,  were  deftroyed,  or  reduced  to  the  mdt 
iniferable  fcrvitudc ;  the  former  by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  both  of  whom  defcendeJ 
from  Japheth. 

Another  obje£lion,  which  he  infinuates,  is,  that  Shem*s  pofie^ 
rity  were  fervants  cf fervants  for  above  fourfcore  years  to  the 
£g}'ptians,  who  were  the  dcfcendants  of  Mizraim,  another  of 
Ham's  fons.  But  there  is  no  pretence  for  urging  this  as  a  breacii 
of  the  prcdiflion,  fince  no  cxprefs  mention  is  made  there  of  any 
of  Hum's  fons,  but  Canaan,  concerning  whom  it  is  foretold, 
that  he  (hould  be  a  fervant  of  fervants  unto  Shem  anJ  Japheth, 
which  was  remarkably  fulfilled.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe,  as  many 
great  divines  have  done,  that  the  curfe  was  defigncd  to  extend  to 
others  of  Hani's  pofterity,  as  well  as  the  Canaaniies,  though  not 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  fhort  account,  becaufe  Mofes'  dc- 
fign  led  him  only  to  take  cxprefs  notice  of  that  part  of  the  curfe 
which  related  to  the  Canaanites,  who  were  more  than  ordinarily 
corrupt,  and  upon  whom  the  curfe  took  place  ih  the  fulled  man- 
ner;  even  on  this  view  of  it,  the  prophecy  may  be  fully  juftified. 
Ham's  defcendants  have  had  a  brand  upon  them,  and  been  gene- 
rally among  the  moft  abjcft  and  wretched  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  a  branch  of  Shem's  pofte- 
rity, were  tor  a  time  held  in  the  bittereff  bondage  by  the  Eg\*p- 
tians,  who  proceeded  from  Ham.  This  was  permitted  for  very 
valuable  ends,  and  ended  in  a  glorious  deliverance  of  the  former 
from  the  tyraijiny  and  opprcCion  of  the  latter.     To  which  it 
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taay  be  added,  thaf  notwithftanding  the  Egyptians  were  for  a 
long  time  a  flourifhing  people,  and  bad  great  power  and  domi* 
ilion,  yet  they  alfo  became  remarkably  fubjefted  to  the  pofterity 
of  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  fo  have  continued  for  a  great  number 
^f  ages.  They  have  been  fubjecled  fuccefTively  to  the  Perfians,- 
Orecians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mamalukes,  Turks,  fo  as  to  verify 
that  remarkable  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that  Egypt  Ikould  be  the 
$mfeji  of  kingdoms^  neither  fliould  it  exalt  itfelf  any  more  among 
the  nations^  Ezek.  xxix.  15. 

Thus  It  appears,  that  this  boafted  objcftion,  upon  which  fa 
ihighty  a  ftrefs  ha^  been  laid,  as  if  it  were  alone  fufficient  tqf 
overthrow  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  turneth  out  rather  to  the 
voniinnation  of  it; 
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His  Lordjhip's  AtUmpt  againjl  the  Gofpd  Hifiprj^  ^ni  Ai-, 
Divine  Autharity  of  the  ChriJHan  Religion^  con/lJeredm 

HAVING  examined  what  the  late,  Lord  Bolingbroke  jM; 
urged  againft  the  authority  and  credibility  of -the  $cn|if 
tures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  let  us  nes^t  fonfider  the  attempt.  Bi^ 
makes  againd  the  authority  of  the  New.  He  had  indeed,.  wUI 
be  expreffcd  a  great  contempt  of  the  Jewifli  fcripturef,  affefioi  j 
to  fpeak  with  a  favourable  regard  to  Chriftianity. .  But  hcibtf^ 
wards  throws  oGfthe  difguife,  and  makes  it  plainly  appear,  tifll 
be  hath  as  little  veneration  and  efteem  for  the  one  as  for  tbe 
other.  It  is  no  great  fign  of  his  refpe£l  for  Chriftianity,  thk 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  does  all  he  can  to  deftroy  the  credit  of 
the  Jewifh  hiftory,  and  to  Oiew  that  it  is  not,  at  all  to  be  depend 
ed  upon,  he  declares-^'*  that  the  foundation  of  the  Chrifiia 
*'  fyftcm  is  laid  partly  in  thofe  hidories,  and  in  thie  prophecicf 
•*  joined  to  them,  or  iiiforted  in  them  *."  But,  not  content  with 
this  general  infinuation,  he  afterwards  proceedetb,  in  his  fifth 
Letter,  to  a  more  direft  attack  upon  the  Chriftian  revelation  t." 
He  infifleth  upon  it,  that  the  fa£ls,  upon  which  the  authority  of 
the  Chridian  religion  is  founded,  liave  not  been  proved  as  ail 
hiHorical  fafls,  to  which  credit  (hould  be  given,  ought  to  be 
proved.  He  declares  to  the.  ncble  Lord  to  whom  he  writes, 
'*  that  this  is  a  matter  c«  great  moment ;  and  that  therefore  hi 
**  makes  no  excufe  for  the  zeal  which  obliges  him  to  dwells 
•*  little  on  it  J."  And  after  having  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that 
'*  there  remains  at  this  time  no  ilandard  at  all  of  Chriflianky," 
either  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  he  argues,  that— 
•*  by  confequence,  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  di* 
**  vine  inftitution,  or  elfe  God  has  not  provided  cffefiually  for 
••  prefcrving  the  genuine  purity  of  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  ban 
'*  a£lually  prevailed,  in  contradifl  on  to  his  promife,  againA  tbe 


*  Bolingbrokc's  Workj,  yoI.  i.  p.  91,  92. 
j:  Ibid.  p.  174. 
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Church."     He  mud  be  worfe  than  an  atheift  that  affirms  the 
ft;  and  therefore  the  heft  effect  of  this  reafoning  that  can  be 
3ped  tor,  is»  that  men  (hould  fall  into  theifm,  and  fubfcribe  to 
le  firil.     And  accordingly  he  roundly  declares,  that  **  Chriftia- 
nity   may  lean  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  bo 
fupponed  by  the  forcible  influence  of  education  :  but  the  pro- 
per force  of  religion,  that  force   which    fubdues  the  mind, 
and  awes  the  confcience  by  conviftion,  will  be  wanting*.'* 
[e  adds,  •*  Since  I  have  faid  (o  much  on  »he  fubjcQ,  in   my 
zealforChnllianitv,  I  will  add  this  further — Tlie  refurreftion 
of  letters  was  a  fatal  period  :  the  Chriftian  fyftem  has  been 
attacked,  and  wounded  too,  very  fcvcrely  fince  that  time  +.** 
kfid  again,  fpeaking  of  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  aft  for  fpiri- 
lal,  not  temporal  ends,  and  are  defirous  that  men  (hould  believe 
id  praftife  the  doftrincs  of  Chriflianity,   he  faith,  that  •*  they 
will  feel  and  own  the  weight  of  the  confidcrations  he  offers ; 
and  will  agree,  that  however  the  people  have  been,  or  may  be, 
amufed,  yet  Chriftianity  has  been  in  decay  ever  fince  the  re- 
furrcftion  of  letters  $.'*     This  is  an  odd  proof  of  his  pretended 
zaljor  Chrijlianit)\  to  infinuate,  that  all  good  and  honeft  divines 
ull  agree  with  him,  that  Chriftianity  has  been  lofing  ground 
vtv  fince  the  revival  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  as  if  it  could 
ot  bear  the  light,  and  only  fubfiftcd  by  darknefs  and  ignorance, 
:  will  help  farther  to  fhew  his  defign  in  this,  if  we  compare  it 
'ith  what  he  faith  in  his  fixth  Letter  §  ;  where  he  mentions  the 
jfunreftion  of  letters,  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invent- 
1,  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
on  of  the  papal  authority  and  ufurpations.     And  he  obferves, 
lat  **  as  foon  as  the  means  of  acquiring  and  fpreading   infor- 
mation  grew  common,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  fyftem  was  un- 
ravelled, which  could  not  have  been  woven  with  fucccfs  in 
any  age,  but  thofe  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  credulous  fuperfti- 
tion."     We  may  fee  by  this  what  a  compliment  he  defigns 
>  Chriftianity,  when  he  reprefcnts  it  as  having  received  a  fatal 
low  at  the  refufreftion  of  letters,  and  as  having  been  in  decay 
ircr  fince.     He  plainly  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  papal  autho.* 

♦  Bolingbroke*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  181,  i8».        +  Ibid.  p.  i8». 
4;  Ibid.  p.  185,  f  Ibid.p*  ac6,  S07. 
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rity  and  ufurpation,  and  fuppofesthe  faaeof  Chriftianity  ikai\m 
does  of  popery,  that  it  was  a  fyftem  which  could  only  have  beea' 
woven  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  which  owed  ill 
reception  and  prevalency  to  times  of  darknefs,  and  has  heeo  d(^ 
caying  ever  fince  the  means  of  acquiring  and  fpre^ding  infoma^ 
tion  grew  common. 

This  may  fuffice  to  (hew  the  refpcft  that  the  writer. of  thefe 
Letters  bears  to  Chriftianitv.  Before  I  enter  on  a  diftinfi  eu- 
mination  of  what  he  hath  offered,  I  would  obferi^,  that  he  ea^ 
dcavoureth  to  prepare  his  way  by  declaiming,  for  fevcral  paget 
together,  againd  the  priefts,  divines,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftoriaoi^ 
on  the  account  of  that  fpirit  of  lying  that  hath  prevailed  among 
them  in  all  ages*.  But  he  himfelf  well  obferves  and  proves, 
in  oppoGtion  to  an  hifturical  Pyrrhonifro,  that  though  there  ha?a 
been  abundance  of  lies  and  falfe  hiilory  put  upon  the  world, 
this  ought  not  to  dimini(h  the  credit  of  the  true.  And  therefore 
the  frauds  and  falfchoods  of  many  that  have  profeifed  a  zeal  for 
ChriftianitYt  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  againft  the  authority  o( 
the  New  Tedamcnt,  or  the  credibility  of  the  fdjEis  on  which  tt 
IS  fupportcd,  provided  it  can  be  (hewn,  that  thefe  fads  come  to 
us  with  a  ru(ncicnt  degree  of  evidence  to  make  it  reafonable  for 
\is  to  receive  them  as  true. 

If,  as  he  afTerts,  "  numberlefs  fables  have  been  invented  to  fup- 
f*  port  Judaifm  and  Chrilliaiiity ;    and  for  this  purpofe  falfe  hit- 

**  tory  as  well  as  falfe  miracles  have  been  employed;" ^itii 

certain,  that  no  pcrfons  have  taken  greater  pains,  or  been  more 
fucccfsfu!  in  their  attempts  to  dcte£l  and  expofe  fucb  frauds  and 
falfe  hiilory,  than  Ciiriitian  divines  and  critics;  many  of  whom 
havcexcrcifed  thcmfelves  this  way  with  great  judgment  and  im- 
piirti;iiity,  as  being  fenfible  that  Chriftianity  needeth  no  fuch 
fupports,  and  that  fuch  frauds  di(honour  the  caufe  they  are  in- 
tended to  fei  ve.  If  we  examine  the  New  Teftament,  wc  (hall  fin^ 
no  encouragv^mcnt  there  given  to  fuch  methods.  A  remarkable 
fimplicity,  and  impartial  regard  to  truth,  evcry-lvhere  appear. 
And  to  lie  for  the  g'v>ry  of  God,  or  to  Jo  evil  thai  good  may 
come  of  it,  is  ilicre  moft  exprefsly  condemned.  It  was  when 
men  began  to  fall  horn  the  true  original  fpirit  of  ChriAianityi 

♦  Bolipgbroke's  W.orkr,  vol.  i.  p.  ia3,  flc/rg. 
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mA,  not  content  with  the  fimplicity  of  religion  as  Chrift  and  hig 
ipollles  left  it,  attempted  to  bring  in  innovations,  additions,  al- 
srations  in  the  Chriftian  doflrine,  and  worfiiip ;  it  was  then  that 
raud  and  impofturc,  or  a  foolifh  credulity,  began  to  prevail,  and 
frew  more  and  more,  the  farther  they  removed  from  the  firft  and 
jureft  ages.  And  it  is  capable  of  a  clear  proof,  that  it  was  prin- 
ripally  in  favour  of  thofc  corrupt  additions  and  abufcs  oCChrif- 
ianity,  that  falfe  hiftory  and  falfe  miracles  have  been  artfully 
:ontrived,  and  zealoufly  propagated.  And  why  (hould  it  be 
umed  to  the  difadvantagc  of  the  gofpel -hiftory  or  miracles,  that 
nftory  has  been  corrupted  and  falfified,  in  favour  of  doftrinesor 
iraSices,  <r.  ^.  i\\t,  invocation  cf  faivts,  purgatory^  ihczDorJki p  of 
mages,  relics,  &c.  which  Chriftianity  has  not  countenanced  or 
luthorized?  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  plainly  fore- 
old  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  there  fhould  be  a  great  apoftacy 
rom  the  purity  of  religion,  and  that  the  corruption  (hould  be 
ntroduced,  and  carried  on,  hy  figns  and  lying  wonders.  And 
f  this  hath  aSually  been  the  cafe,  inflcad  ot  furnifhinga  proper 
>bjeSion  agaihft  true  original  Chriftianity,  it  affordeth  a  mani» " 
eft  proof  of  the  perfeft  foreknowledge  of  its  divine  authority. 
He  feems  to  lay  a  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  that  *•  the  church  has 

*  had  this  advantage  over  her  adverfarics — that  the  works  of 

*  thofe  who  have  written  ag:»inft  her   have  been  ddftroyed ;   and 

*  whatever  (he  advanceth  to  juftify  herfclf,  and  to  defame  her 

*  adverfaries,  is  prefcrved  in  her  annals  and  the  writings  of  her 

*  doftors*." — And   betakes  particular  notice  *•  of  Gregory  the 

*  Great's  proclaiming  war  to  all  heathen  learning,  in  order  to 

*  promote  Chriftian  verity  t."  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  humour 
>f  deflroying  the  heathen  writings  never  generally  obtained  in 
he  Chriftian  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  principally 
jwing  to  Chriftians  that  fo  many  of  thofe  writings  have  been 
janfmitted  to  us.  The  Mahometans,  and  fome  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  deftroyed  libraries,  and  monuments  of  learning,  where- 
jver  thev  came.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  faft  not  to  be  conteftcd, 
:Tiat  great  numbers  of  heathen  writings  and  monuments  have  been 
prefervcd;  by  Chriftians  they  have  been  prefcrved;  and  from 
whence  the  learned  have  been  able  to  give  an  ample  account  of 

•  Boliflgbrokc's  Worb,  voL  i.  p.  127,  laS,  f  ^d*  P*  ^2^* 
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their  religion^  riUs^  laws,  and  kiftory.  And  this  is  fo  far 
being  a  difadvantagc  to  Chriflianity,  that  great  ufe  hath  been  made 
of  the  heathen  learning  to  ferve  and  promote  the  Chrifixan  caufe. 
The  emperor  Julian  was  fo  fenfibie  of  tbis»  that  he  formed  a 
defign  of  modelling  the  fchools,  fo  that  the  Chriftxans  ihould  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  heathen  writers.  As  to  the  books  that 
have  been  written  againft  Chriftianity  ♦,  it  is  poflxble  that  the  i\U 
judged  zeal  of  fome  Chriftians  may  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
fbme  of  them:  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  owing  in  moft  in- 
ftances  to  the  fame  caufes  and  accidents,  to  which  we  may  at- 
tribute the  lofs  of  fo  many  ancient  monuments,  and  admired 
writings,  not  only  of  the  heathens,  but  of  eminent  fathers,  and 
ancient  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Many  celebrated  apo- 
logies for  Chriftianity,  and  books  in  defence  of  religion,  have 
been  loft;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  even  of  Lucretius, 
a'fyftem  of  Epicurifm,  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and 
others  of  the  like  fort,  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

Thefe  infinuations  do  not  properly  come  up  to  the  main  point. 
But  in  his  fifth  letter,  under  pretence  of  giving  advice  to  divines, 
and  fhewing  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  apply  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  he  fets  himfelf  more  direttly  to  attack  the 
authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  to  fubvert,  as  far  as  in  hiip 
licth,  the  foundations  on  which  the  proof  of  its  divine  original 
depends.  And  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning  is  plainly  this  :  that 
Chriftianiiy  is  wholly  founded  upon  fafts,  and  that  thofe  fafls 
do  not  come  to  us  with  a  fuflicient  degree  of  evidence  to  be  re- 
lied on :  they  have  not  been  proved  as  matters  of  faS  ought  to  be 
proved.     He  declares,  that— r-*'  it  has  been  long  matter  of  aftonifli- 

*  The  heathen  writers  againft  Chriftlanity  fcem  not  to  have  been  mucii 
cilecmcd  among  the  Pagans  ilicmfelves;  and  this  may  be  one  reafbn  why 
they  were  not  \  cry  carefully  preferved.  There  is  a  remarkable  paf!age  of 
Chryfoflom  to  this  purpofe,  who,  in  a  difcourfe  addrelTcd  to  the  heathens^ 
obfii^es,  That  the  philofopbers,  and  famous  rhetoricians,  who  were  againft 
Chrifiian'ty,  had  only  rendered  tlicmfelvcs  ridiculous:  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  pcrfuiidc  any  one  anibng  fo  many  people,  either  wife  or  flmp]e» 
man  oi  woman;  tluit  the  books  written  by  them  were  had  in  fuch  contempt, 
that  they  d'fappfared  a'.moft  as  focn  as  they  were  publiflied:  and  that  if  any 
of  them  were  preferved,  it  was  among  Chriflians  that  one  might  find  them. 
Chryf.  torn*  ii.  p.  559.    £tfi^.  Btrud, 
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V  ment  to  him,  that  Chriftiau  divines,  thofe  of  them  that  can  be 
••  called  fo  without  a  fneer,  could  take  fo  much  filly  pains  to 
*•  eftablifh  myftcry  on  metaphyfics,  revelation  on  philofophy, 
*•  and  matters  of  faft  on  abftraft  reafoning.  A  religion  founded 
•*  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  miiTion,  confirmed  by  prophecies 
•*  and  miracles,  appeals  to  fafts:  and  the  faQs  tauft  be  proved, 
*'  as  all  other  fafts  that  pafs  for  authentic,  are  proved.  If  they 
*•  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail  without  the  afSftance 
•*  of  fo  much  profound  reafoning;  if  they  are  not  thus  proved, 
**  the  authority  of  it  will  fink  in  the  world,  even  with  this 
•*  afliftance*." — He  therefore  blames  the  divines  for  ufing  im- 
proper proofs  in  their  difputes  with  deifts.  He  a(ks — t"  What 
*?  do  they  mean  to  din  improper  proofs  in  ears  that  are  open  to 
*l  proper  proofs?**— Thus  it  is  that  he  charafterizes  the  deifts; 
and  afterwards  defcribes  them  as  perfons — "  of  minds  can^ 
*•  did,  but  not  implicit ;  willing  to  be  informed,  but  curious 
••  to  examine +.**  But  how  diflFerent  is  the  account  he  giveth 
even  of  the  moft  learned  Chriftians!  He  affirms,  that  *•  they 
*•  have  not  been  hitherto  impartial  enough,  to  take  an  accurate 
•'  examination  of  the  Jcwifh  and  Chriflian  fyftem,  or  have  not 
•*  beenhoneft  enough  to  communicate  it  J." — This  is  a  very  fe^ 
vere  and  confident  cenfure.  There  have  been  many  perfons,  not 
only  among  divines,,  but  among  the  laity,  of  didinguifhed  cmi-i 
n«nce  for  probity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  learning  and  judg- 
ment, and  who,  to  fpeak  modcftly,  were  in  tliefe  refpefts  no 
way  inferior  to  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  have  profefTed  to 
examine  with  all  the  attention  they  were  capable  of,  and  with  an 
earned  defire  of  knowing  the  truth,  the  evidences  of  the  Jewifli 
ajidChriftian  fyftem:  but.becaufe,  as  the  refult  of  their  inquiries, 
tbey  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Jewifti  and  Chriftian  revelation,  therefore  in  his  judgment,  not 
one  of  them  was  honeft  or  fagacicus  enough  to  make  an  accurate 
examination :  and  I  apprehend  they  have  no  other  way  of  ob- 
taining the  charafter  of  fagacity  or  impartiality  from  writers  of 
this  caft,  but  by  renouncing  Chriftianity.  If  they  do  this,  they 
fliall  be  allowed  to  be  fagacious  and  impartial  inquirers;  but 
oxherwife,  they  muft  be  content  to  have  their  judgment  or  ho- 

f  Po!ingbrokc*5  Works,  toK  i.  p.  175.    f  Ibid,  p,  179.    J  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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nefty  called  in  queftion.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  the  writings 
of  the  dcifts  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  not  excepting  thofe  of 
his  Lordfhip,  they  have  not  given  veiy  favourable  indications, 
either  of  an  uncommon  fagacity,  or  of  a  candid  and  impartial 
inquiry. 

He  tells  tlie  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  writes,— ^*  You  will  find 
rcafon  perhaps  to  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  high  time  the  clergy 
in  ail  Chriflian  communions  ihould  join  their  forces,  and 
*'  cflablifli  thofe  hiftorical  fa£ls,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
*^  the  whoIj3  fyftem,  on  clear  and  unqucfiionabie  hiftorical  autho- 
•'■  rity,  fuch  as  they  require  in  all  cafes  of  moment  from  others, 
••  and  rcjeft  candidly  what  cannot  be  thus  eftablilhcd*." 

ChriRian  divines  have  frequently  done  what  his  Lordfiiip 
blames  them  for  not  doing.  The  h€is  on  which  the  Chiiftian 
fyftem  is  founded,  relate  principally  to  what  is  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  concerning  the  koly  lije^  and  ex- 
cellent chara3^.ry  of  ourblefled  Saviour,  his  admirable  ^//r^tfTyrj, 
the  many  illuftrious  miracles  he  performed  during  the  courfe  of 
his  perfonal  minifiry  in  proof  of  his  divine  raiflion,  his  re/urrec* 
tion  from  the  dead,  and  confequent  ^jftf//fl/2<?«,  the  extraordinary 
tffiijioTi  of  the  Holy  G  ho Jl  w^on  hisdifciples,  and  the  miraculous 
atteflations  that  were  given  to  his  apoft-les,  and  the  firft  publiOiers 
cf  the  Chiiftian  revelation.  The  queftion  is,  what  reafon  have 
we  to  think  that  thofe  fa£ls  were  really  done  ?  His  Lordftiip 
requires,  tliat  thefe  fafts  ftiould  be  proved,  as  all  other  fafts  that 
pafs  for  authentic  are  proved :  and  that  divines  ftiould  eftabliOi 
the  credit  of  thofe  fafts  on  clear  and  unqueftionable  hiftorical 
authority,  fuch  as  they  require  in  all  cafes  of  moment  from  others. 
The  Chriftian  divines  are  willing  to  join  ifluc  on  this  point. 
The  beft,  the  propereft  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  ancient  fafts 
is  undoubtedly  by  authentic  accounts  publiflicd  in  the  age  in 
which  the  fafts  were  done,  and  tranfmitted  with  fuHicient  marks 
of  credibility  to  our  own  times.  And  feveral  things  are  to  bfc 
confidercd,  in  order  to  our  judging  whether,  and  how  far,  thofe 
accounts  may  be  depended  on. — If  the  fafts  there  related  were 
of  a  public  nature,  done  for  the  moft  part  in  open  view,  and  for 
which  an  appeal  is  made  to  numbers  of  witnefles : — if  the  ac* 

*  Boliofibroke's  Wo^b,  rol.  i.  p.  xSj. 
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vounts  of  thofe  fafis  were  given  by  pcrfons  that  were  pcrfeSiy 
well  acquainted  with  the  fafts,  and  who,  having  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  know  them,  were  thcmfelves  abfoluteiy  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  thofe  fafts:  if  they  appear  from  their 
whole  charafler  to  have  been  pcrfons  of  great  probity,  and  un- 
dcfigning  firaplicity,  and  who  could  have  no  worldly  intereft  to 
ferve  by  feigning  or  difguifing  thofe  fafts;  and  if  their  preju- 
dices had  not  any  tendency  to  b4as  them  in  favour  of  thofe  fafts, 
but  the  contrary :  if  the  writings  themfelves  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  genuine  fimplicity,  and  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  that 
can  be  reafonably  defired :  and  if  they  can  be  clearly  traced  from  • 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  fafts  were  faid  to 
be  done,  through  the  fucceeding  ages,  to  our  own  times:  and 
finally,  if  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that  there  were  furprizing 
effcfts  produced  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  fafts  were  faid  to 
he  done,  and  which  cannot  othcrwife  be  accounted  for,  than  by 
allowing  the  truth  of  thofe  fafts,  and  the  effefts  of  which  con- 
tinue to  this  day:  where  thefe  fevcral  circumftanccs  concur, 
they  lay  a  juft  foundation  for  receiving  the  accounts  given  of 
fafts  as  true.  According  to  the  jufteft  rules  of  criticifm,  fuch 
accounts  of  fafts  may  be  depended  on :  and  many  fafts  are 
generally  received  and  believed,  that  fall  greatly  (Jioft  of  this 
evidence.  * 

Now  it  is  capable  of  being  proved,  and  has  been  often  proved 
with  great  clearnefs  and  ftrcngth,  that  all  thefe  circuraftanccs 
concur  in  relation  to  the  important  fafts  on  which  the  ChriAiaa 
fyftem  is  founded.     The  fafts  themfelves  were,   for  the  moft 
part,  done  in  open  view,  and  of  which  there  were  many  wit- 
nefles.    Chrift's  whole  perfonal  rainiftry  was  a  very  public  thing. 
The  fcene  of  it  was  not  laid  in  a  dark  obfcure  corner,  nor  was  it 
carried  on  merely  in  a  private  way.     His  admirable  difcourfcs 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  delivered,  and  his  miracles  wrought,  in 
places  of  the  moft  public  concourfe,  before  great  multitudes  of 
people,  and  even  before  his  enemies  thcmfelves,  and  thofe  who 
were  moft  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  him.     Many  of  his  won* 
derful  works  are  reprefcnted  as  having  been  done  at  Jerufalem, 
at  the  time  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  when  there  was  a  vaft  con- 
courfe of  people  from  all  parts.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
remarkable  ctrcumftances  which  attended,  his  crucifixion,  the 
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earthquake,  the  fplitting  of  the  rock,  the  extraordinary  preterm 
natural  darknefs  that  covered  the  whole  land  for  the  fpace  of 
tlirce  hours,  &c. ;  which  things  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Jewifli 
paiTover,  and  could  not  have  been  impofed  upon  the  people  of 
that  age,  if  they  had  not  been  known  to  be  inconteftably  true. 
And  the  relating  fuch  things  was,  in  effefi,  appealing  to  thou- 
{ands  of  witnefTes.  And  though  Jefus  did  not  appear  publicly 
after  his  refurrcdion  to  all  the  people;  yet,  beiides  that  he  (hewed 
himfelf  alive  after  his  paflion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  to  his 
j^odles  and  others,  who  bed  knew  him,  and  were  therefore  moft 
capable -of  judging  that  it  was  he  himfelf,  and  not  another;  and 
was  feen  even  bv  five  hundred  at  once,  who  all  concurred  in 
their  tcftimony ;  befides  this,  the  extraordinary  effufion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  upon  his  difciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecofl,  which 
was  the  moll  illuftrious  confirmation  of  his  refurre£lion  and  af- 
cenGon,  is  reprefented  to  have  been  of  the  moft  public  nature, 
in  the  prcfence  of  vaft  multitudes,  then  gathered  together  at 
Jerufalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  power,  of  a  rifen  Jefus,  and  which  were  fo  many 
additional  proofs  of  his  rcfurrctlion,  were  alfo  done  in  open 
view,  beforf  great  numbers  of  people.  The  accounts  of  thefe 
fafls  were  Written  and  publifhcd  in  the  very  age  in  which  the 
fafts  were  dpnc,  and  the  laws  and  doftrihes  delivered,  which  are 
there  recorded,  and  by  perfons  who  appear  to  have  been  per- 
feftly  acquainted  with  the  things  they  relate,  and  fully  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  them.  And  many  of  the  fafts  were  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, and  fo  circumftanced,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  iti 
them,  allowing  them  to  have  had  their  fenfes,  which  I  think  it 
is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe. 

The  writers  of  thcfe  accounts  appear  to  have  been  perfons  of 
plain  fcnfe,  and  of  great  probity  and  fimplicity,  and  to  have  had 
a  fincere  regard  to  truth.  They  write  without  art,  without  paf- 
Con,  or  arty  of  that  heat  which  enthufiafm  is  wont  to  infpire: 
they  take  no  pains  to  prepoffcfs  or  captivate  the  reader;  but 
content  themfclves  with  a  plain  fimple  narration  of  fafts,  with* 
out  ornament,  amplification,  or  difgulfc:  they  relate  with  a  calm 
fimplicity,  and  in  a  manner  that  hath  not  the  lead  fign  of  an 
pver-heated  imagination,  Chrift'4  wonderful  aQions,  and  excel- 
lent 
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lent  difcourfes,  without  interpofing  any  refleftions  of  their  own. 
With  the  fame  coolncfs  they  relate  the  bitter  cenfures,  the  feoffs 
and  reproaches,  that  were  call  upon  him  by  his  adverfaries,  and 
the  grievous  and  ignominious  fuffcrings  he  endured,  without  ex- 
prefling  their  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  them.  And  it 
is  obfervablc,  that  they  do  not  rcprcfent  him,  as  one  might  be 
apt  to  expeft  they  would  have  done,  as  triumphing  over  thofe 
fuGTerings  with  an  exuhing  bravery,  but  rather  as  manifclting 
great  tenderncfs  of  heart  and  fcnfibility  under  them,  though 
mixed  with  remarkable  condancy  and  refjgnation. 

It  is  a  farther  proof  of  that  impartial  regard  to  truth,  which 
is  obfervable  in  the  writers  of  thofe  accounts,  that,  though  fome 
of  them  were  apoRles  themfclves,  and  others  their  fpccial  friends 
and  intimates,  yet  they  rclatq,  without  difguife,  things  which 
feem  to  bear  hard  upon  tlicir  charaflcrs.  They  relate  not  only 
the  lownefs  and  raeannefs  of  their  condition  and  circumftances, 
but  their  ignorance,  their  dii line fs  of  apprehcnGon,  the  weaknefs, 
of  their  faith,  the  power  of  their  prejudices,  their  vain  ambition^ 
and  contentions  among  themfelves  who  (liculd  be  the  greateft, 
the  reproofs  they  received  from  their  Lord,  their  cowardly  for- 
faking  him  iu  his  lad  fufferings,  and  particularly  the  (hameful 
fall  of  Peter,  one  ot  ihc  chief  of  them,  and  his  denial  of  his  Lord 
and  mailer,  wilh  the  aggravating  circumftances  that  attended  it. 
They  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  any  of  thefc  things,  which 
they  might  eafily  hrive  done,  or  to  excufe  or  difguife  them; 
than  which  nothing  could  better  {hew  their  impartiality,  and 
love  of  truth. 

It  farther  ftrengthens  the  credit  of  their  relations,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  they  had  no  temptation  to  difguife  or  falfify  the 
great  fafts  recorded  in  the  gofpels,  in  order  to  fervc  any  worldly 
intereft,  or  to  humour  and  confirm  any  darling  prejudices.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appcareth,  that  they  were  themfclves  brought, 
by  the  irrefifliblc  evidence  of  the  fa£ls  they  relate,  to  embrace  a 
religion,  which  was  not  only  contrary  to  their  worldly  interefts^ 
and  expofed  them  to  all  manner  of  reproaches,  perfecutions, 
and  fufferings,  but  which  was  alfo  contrary  to  their  former  moil 
favourite  notion.-,  and  rooted  prejudices.  For  what  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  notions  and  prejudices,  which  then  univer- 
fally  pofTeircd  the  mind:^  of  the  Jews,  boilji  of  the  learned  and  of 

the 


the  vutgaf,  thitt  the  dofirihc  of  a  crucified  Meffiah»  who  was  to 
cre£l  a  kingdom,  not  of  this  world,  but  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  ixx 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  which  the  Getitilcs  were  to  be 
joint  fliarers  with  the  Jews  ?  And,  finally,  they  gave  the  higbei 
proof  of  thefr  being  themfelves  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
fafls,  by  their  periifting  in  their  teftimony  with  an  unfliaken  con- 
iUncy,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  powers  and  tt^rrors  of  this  world. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  writings  themfelves  have  all  thei 
chara£lers  of  genuine  purity,  fimplicity,  and  uncorrupted  in- 
tegrity, that  any  writings  can  have;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
them  that  gives  the  leaft  ground  of  fufpicion  of  their  having 
been  written  in  any  later  age,  or  that  favours  of  the  fpirit  of 
tilts  world,  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  fenfuality.  And  thefe  writ- 
ings have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  an  unqueftionable  evidence, 
greater  than  can  be  produced  for  any  other  writings  in  the  wbrld. 
We  can  clearly  trace  them  through  all  the  intermediate  ages  up 
to  that  immediately  fucceeding  the  apoftles,  and  have  the  moft 
convincing  proof  of  their  having  been  ftill  extant,  and  Ilill  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  among  ChrtAians.  There  are  gteat 
numbers  of  book«,  now  in  our  hands,  that  were  written  and 
publifhed  in  the  feveral  ages  between  that  time  and  this,  in  which 
there  arc  continual  references  to  the  gofpels,  and  other  facred 
books  of  the  New  Tcftament.  And  by  the  numerous  quotations 
from  them,  and  large  portions  tranfcribed  out  of  them  in  every 
Age,  it  is  incontcftably  manifeft,  that  the  accounts  of  the  fafls, 
difcourfes,  doftrines,  &c.  which  now  appear  in  them,  are  the  fame 
that  were  to  be  found  in  them  in  the  firft  ages.  Innumerable 
copies  of  them  were  foon  fpread  abroad  in  different  nations: 
they  have  been  tranflated  into  various  languages :  many  com- 
mentaries have  been  written  upon  them  by  different  authors, 
who  have  inferted  the  facred  text  in  their  writings:  they  hav6 
been  conftantly  applied  to  on  many  occafions,  by  pcrfons  of 
flifferent  fefts,  parties,  inclinations,  and  interefts.  Thefe  are 
things  which  no  man  can  be  fo  hardy  as  to  deny.  And  by  this 
kind  of  evidence,  the  greatelt  and  the  moft  convincing  which 
llie  nature  of  the  thing  can  pofTibly  admit  of,  we  are  afTured, 
that  the  evangelical  records,  which  are  now  in  our  hands,  have 
been  tranfmitted  fafe  to  us,  and  are  the  fame  that  were  originally 
publifhed  in  the  apoftolical  age;  and  that  a  general  corruption 
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of  them,  or  a  fubflitution  of  other  accounts  inflead  of  them,  if 
any  had  attempted  it,  would  have  been  an  impoffible  thing. 

Taking  all  thefe  coniiderations  together,  it  appcareth,  thstt 
never  were  there  any  accounts  of  fa61s  that  better  deferved  to  be 
depended  on.  And  what  mighiily  confirmeth  the  credit  of  thofc 
writings,  and  of  the  fafts  there  related,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
tefted,  that  great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  upon  th^ 
credit  of  thofe  fafts,  forfaking  the  religion  of  their  anceftors, 
were  bronght  to  receive  the  religion  of  Jcfns  in  the  firft  age, 
when  they  had  the  heft- opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  tliofc  fafts :  and  this  in  opnofition  to  their  moft 
inveterate  prejudices,  and  when,  by  embracing  it,  they  expofed 
thcmfelves  to  all  manner  of  evils  and  fuffcrin<^s.  The  fpreading 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  the  cafe  was  circumflanced,  fur- 
liifheth  a  very  ftrong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  cannot  olherwife  be  accounted  for. 

Our  author  afferts,  that  "  if  the  fafts  can  be  proved,  the  Chrif- 
•*  tian  religion  will  prevail,  without  the  afTiUance  of  profound 
••  reafoning:  but,  if  the  fafts  cannot  be  proved,  the  authority  of 
••  it  will  fmk  in  the  world,  even  with  this  afiiftance*."  I  think 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  from  this,  that  if  the  extraordinary  fafts 
had  not  been  true,  on  the  evidence  of  which  alone  Chriftianity 
is  founded,  it  muft  have  funk  at  the  very  beginning,  and  could 
never  have  been  eftablifhcd  in  the  world  at  all  ;  confidcring  the 
nature  of  this  religion,  and  the  difnculties  and  oppofitions  it  had 
to  encounter  with.  It  was  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles:  it  tended  entirely  to  fub- 
vert  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  pagan  fuperftition  and  idolatry^ 
which  was  wrought  into  their  civil  conftitution,  and  upon  which 
the  profperity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  eftablifhmcnt  of 
their  Hate,  were  thought  to  depend.  It  alfo  tended  to  fct  afide 
the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Jews,  upon  winch  they  fo  highly  valued 
themfelves,  and  to  fubvert  all  the  pleafing  hopes  and  expefta- 
tions  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  MefTiah,  .with  which  they 
were  fo  infinitely  delighted.  It  obliged  them  to  receive  one  that 
fcad  been  ignominioufly  condemned  and  crucified,  as  their  Re- 
deemer and  their  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

♦  6oll0gbroke*s  Works^  vol.  i.p.  75. 
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It  prcpofed  no  temporal  advantages  to  its  ydtari^i,  to  bribe  niet 
to  embrace  it;  gave  no  indulgence  to  their  corrupt-  lufts,  nor 
bad  any  thing  in  it  to  footh  and  gratify  their  vicious  appetites 
and  inclinations.  At  the  fame  time  it  had  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  engaged  againft  it :  yet  it  foon  triumphed  over  all  oppofi- 
tion,  though  propagated  by  the  feemingiy  meaneft  inftrumems; 
and  made  an  aftoniOiing  progrefs  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  then  the  moft  knowing  and  civilised  part  of  the 
earth.  This  is  a  ftrong  additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  accounts  which  are  contained  in  the  gofpel  records;  fince 
there  could  not  be,  as  the  cafe  was  circumftanced,  any  poffibk 
inducement  to  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  embrace  Cbriflianity,  but  a 
thorough  conviflion  of  its  divine  originalt  and  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  extraordinary  fa£ls  by  which  it  was  attciled. 

And  if  the  firft  propagators  of  this  religion  had  oficred  no 
other  proof  but  their  own  words  in  fupport  of  it,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  divine  authority  of  a  crucified  Jefus,  it  cannot, 
with  any  confiftency,  be  fuppofed,  that  a  fcheme  of  religion,  fo 
deftitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  and  fo  opppfite  to  men's 
prejudices,  as  well  as  vices,  and  which  fubjefled  thofe  that  made 
profeflion  of  it  to  fuch  bitter  reproaches  and  perfecutions,  could 
poflibly  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 

If,  at  the  time  when  Chriflianity  made  its  firfi  appearance  in 
the  world,  it  had  been  embraced  by  the  Roman  emperor,  as  it 
aftcrv.'ards  was  by  Coniiantine  the  Great,  if  it  had  been  counte- 
nanced by  the  higher  powers,  there  might  have  been  fome  pre- 
tence  for  afcribing  the  progrefs  it  made  to  the  encouragement 
it  met  with  from  the  great  and  powerful.  The  author  of  thefc 
Letters,  fpcaking  of  the  miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris,  obferves,  •*  That,  if  the  firft  minifler  bad 
*'  been  a  Janfenift,  all  France  had  kept  his  feilival ;  and  ihoh 
**  filly  impoftures  would  have  beentranfmitted,  in  all  the  folema 
•'  pomp  of  hiftory,  from  the  knaves  of  bis  age  to  the  fools  of  the 
•'  next*."  But  this  very  inftance,  in  which  the  deifls  hai'C 
triumphed  fo  much,  may  be  turned  againft  them,  fince  it  aflTord* 
cth  a  plain  proof,  how  dlHicult  it  is  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
miraculous  fa6h,  when  they  are  difcountenanccd  by  the  civil 

,  *  Bolingbroke's  Works»  foL  I  p.  its»  I2^« 
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^  power.  The  miracles  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb6  Paris  were  quaffied,  and  a  ftop  put  to  the  courfe  of  the 
miraculous  operations,  and  the  falfehood  of  fome  of  them  plainly 
detected,  notwithlianding  there  was  a  numerous,  a  powerful, 
and  artful  body  of  men  engaged,  in  rcpntation  and  intereft,  to  fup- 
port  the  credit  of  them.  It  may  tlicreforc  be  juflly  concluded^ 
that  if  the  extraordinary  fafts,  on  which  Chriflianity  was  founded^ 
bad  bcenfalfe,  the  credit  of  them  muft  foon  have  funk,  and  that 
religion  with  it,  when  all  the  reigning  powers  of  the  world,- 
JewiQi  and  heathen,  joined  their  forces  and  influence  to  fup- 
prefs  it*. 

In  whait  hath  been  faid  above,  to  fhew  the  credit  that  is  due 
to  the  accounts  given  of  the  fafts  by  which  Chnftianity  is  efta- 
bliflied,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe  accounts  were  written  by 
Chrift's  own  difciples,  or  their  mod  intimate  companions,  and 
in  the  firft  age,  the  age  in  which  the  fafts  were  done,  z.  e.  by 
perfons  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  thofe  fafts.  But  this  is 
what  our  author  feeras  unwilling  to  allow.  In  his  fifth  Letter,- 
after  having  obferved,  that — '*  falfe  hiftory  has  been  employed 
••  to  propagate  Chriftianity  formerly,  and  that  the  fame  abufe 
"  of  hiftory  is  ftill  continued" — he  iiiftances  in  Mr.  Abbadie's 
faying,  that-^"  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  is  cited  by  Clemens, 
••  bifliop  of  Rome,  a  difciple  of  the  Apoftles  ;  that  Barnabas  cites 
*•  it  in  his  Epiftle  ;  that  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  receive  it ;  and  that 
••  the  fame  fathers  give  teftimony  for  St.  Mark."  He  adds, 
that — *•  the  bifiiop  of  London,  in  his  third  Paftoral  Letter, 
••  fpeaks  to  the  fame  effeft.*'  And  then  he  proceeds — **  I  pre- 
"  fume  the  faft  advanced  by  the*  miuifter  and  the  bifhop,  is  a 
"  miftake^  If  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do  mention  fomc 
"  paflTages  that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  Evangelifts, 
••  will  it  follow,  that  thefe  fathers  had  the  fame  gofpels  before 
••  them  ?  To  fay  fo,  is  a  raanifcft  abufe  of  hiftoiy,  and  quite 
*•  inexcufable  in  writers  that  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that 
••  thefe  fathers  made  ufc  of  other  gofpels,  wherein  fuch  paffages 
••  might  be  contained,  or  they  might  be  preferved  in  unwrittert 
••  tradition.     Befides  which,  I  would  almoft  venture  to  affirm, 

•  The  difficulties  Chriftianity  had  to  encounter  with,  art*  elegantly  repie- 
fected  by  Mr.  Weft^  in  his  adaiirable  Trealifc  od  the  Relui^edlion. 
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**  that  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do  not  exprefsly  name  the 
M  gofpels  we  have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  *.*'  His 
defign  is  plainly  to  ftgnify,  that  there  is  no  proof,  that'  the  Gof- 
pels, the  books  of  the  Evangelids  wl^ich  we  now  have  in  our 
hands,  were  written  in  the  firll  age  of  Chrillianity. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  {hall  offer  fome  obferva* 
Uons  upon  it. 

And,  firft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  but  few  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  ;  "  come  down  to 
US,  and  thofe  generally  very  (hort ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  all  thefe  writings  the  fa£ls  recorded  in  the  gofpels,  efpccially 
relating  to  our  Lord's  padion  and  rcfurre£lion,  and  the  fcheme 
of  religion  there  taught,  are  all  along  fuppofed,  and  referred  to, 
as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty,  and  of  divine  original :  fo 
that  thofe  writings  of  the  apoftolical  fathers  bear  teftimony  ma- 
ierially  to  the  gofpels,  and  to  the  fa6ls  there  related,  and  come 
in  aid  of  thofe  accounts.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  particular  paflages  quoted  in  thefe  writings,  which  feem 
plainly  to  refer  to  pafTages  that  are  now  found  in  the.Evangelifts; 
and  thefe  pafTages  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  ihews,  that 
they  regarded  them  as  of  divine  authority.  Nor  is  it  a  valid 
o'>jeflion  againft  this,  that  they  do  not  cite  the  gofpels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name:  for  it  is  not  their 
cuflom,  in  mentioning  paflages  of  Scripture,  to  name  the  particu- 
lar books  out  of  which  thefe  paflages  are  extracted ;  they  con- 
tent themfelves  with  producing  the  paflages,  or  giving  the  (enfe 
ot  them.  This  they  generally  do  with  regard  to  teftimonies 
prcduccJ  from  the  facred  books  of  the  Old  Teftament :  and 
yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  had  thofe  books  in  their  hands, 
and  acknowledged  their  divine  authority. 

Barnabas,  in  his  Epiillc,  has  fome  plain  references  to  paflages 
that  arc  to  be  found  in  St.  Matthew's  gofpel :  and  with  regard 
to  one  of  them,  he  introduced  it  with  faying,  h  is  writUn  ;  which 
was  a  form  of  quotation  ufual  among  the  Jews  in  citing  their 
fucrcd  books,  and  fcems  plainly  to  fliew,  that  he  referred  to 
written  accounts  of  the  aftions  and  difcourfes  of  our  Saviour. 

Glemcnt,  in  his  Epiftle,  mentions  feveral  remarkable  pafl"2gss 

*  Boliogbrx^ke's  Woiks^Tol.  i.  p.  177, 178. 
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In  our  Lord's  difcourfes,  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  ;  he  calls  them,  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus^ 
which  he/pake^  and  reprefcnts  them  as  of  the  higheft  authority, 
and  defer ving  the  greateft  regard. 

Ignatius  hath  fevcral  paffagcs,  which  cither  are  plain  refe- 
rences, or  raanifeft  allufions,  to  paffagcs  that  are  to  be  found  irt 
St.  Matthew's  gofpel,  and  to  feveral  other  books  of  the  New 
Tcflament.  He  tells  thofe  to  whom  he  writes,  tliat  they  "  ought 
**  to  hearken  to  the  Prophets^  but  cfpecially  to  the  gofpel,  irr 
**  which  the  paffion  h^is  been  manifefted  to  us,  and  the  refurrec- 
•*  tion  perfefled  *.**  Where,  as  by  the  Prophets  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  undcrftood  the  prophetical  writings,  fo  by  the  Gofpel 
feems  plainly  to  be  undcrftood  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts, 
collefted  into  one  book  called  the  Gofpel.  And  in  other  paf- 
fagcs he  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofct,  and  in  a  manner  which 
fhews,  that  this  book  of  the  gofpel  was  of  the  moft  facrcd  autho- 
rity among  Chriftians. 

Polycarp,  in  his  Epiftle,  though  very  (hort,  hath  many  paiTages 
that  plainly  refer  or  allude  to  texts  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and 
quoting  fome  paffagcs  which  are  exprefsly  found  in  the  Evangj?- 
lifls,  he  introduces  them  thus.  The  Lord  hath  faid.  He  ex- 
prcffes  his  confidence,  that  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he  writes', 
were  well  exercifed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  it  is  manifeft 
from  what  he  there  adds,  that  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  particu- 
larly intends  the  facred  writings  of  the  New  Teftament :  which 
fhews,  that  they  were  had  in  the  greateft  veneration  by  the  Chrif- 
tians of  that  age. 

He  that  would  fee  a  more  diftinft  account  of  thefc  thing?, 
may  confult  the  learned  Dr.  Lardncr's  accurate  collcflion  of  the 
paffagcs  from  the  apoftolical  fathers,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gof 
pel'Hifory^  part  ii.  vol.  i* 

It  appeareth  from  this  brief  account,  that  the  apoftolical  fathers 
have  taken  as  much  notice  of  the  evangelical  writings,  as  could 
be  reafonably  expefted,  or  as  they  had  occafion  to  do.  And 
therefore  I  fee  not  why  Mr.  Abbadie  fhould  be  charged  with 
an  abufc  of  hiftory,  for  rcprefenting  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ccn- 

♦  Ep.  ad  Smym.  S.  ;•  t  ^p.  ad  Philadelph.  S.  5,  Sc  9. 
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tttiy  as  having  cited  the  books  of  the  Evangelifts ;  fince  tboa^ 
they  do  not  exprefsly  quote  them  by  name,  yet  they  quote  paflagn 
as  of  facred  authority,  which  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  books: 
and  therefore  it  may  be  reafonably  -  fuppofed,  that  they  refer 
to  thofe  books,  which,  as  I  (hall  prefently  Ihew,  were  then  ex* 
tact,  and  thie  authority  of  which  was  then  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do  men- 
tion fome  paflages  that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  oar 
Evangelifts,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  had  the  fame  gofpds 
before  them ;  becaufe  **  thofe  fathers  made  ufe  of  other  gofpels, 
*'.  wherein  fuch  paOages  might  be  conuined,  or  they  might  be 
**  preferved  in  unwritten  tradition."  But  this  way  of  flating 
the  cafe  does  not  afford  the  lead  prefumption,  that  the  books  of 
our  Evangelifts  were  not  then  extant.  It  is  only  fuppofed,  that 
there  might  be  other  acccfunts  in  that  age,  in  which  the  fame 
things  might  be  contained  ;  and  that  the  aflions  and  difcourfes 
of  our  Lord  were  well  known  among  the  Chrifiians  of  the  £rft 
age,  both  by  written  accounts,  and  by  tradition  received  from 
the  preaching  of  the  Apoftlcs.  And  this  certainly  confirmetb, 
inflcad  of  invalidating,  the  accounts  given  in  the  gofpels,  and 
fuppofeth  tliti  fatls  there  recorded  to  have  been  of  well-known 
credit  and  authority.  'But  he  ought  not  to  mention  it  as  a  thing 
that  is  and  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  learned,  that  thofe 
fathers  of  the  firft  century  mcdc  ufe  of  other  gofpels  beGdes 
thofe  of  the  F.vangelifls.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  ever 
refer  to  any  other  gi^fpcls.  The  only  paffage  in  all  the  apoflo* 
lical  fathers,  which  feems  to  look  that  way,  is  one  in  Ignatius, 
which  fome  fuppofe  was  taken  out  of  the  gofpel  of  the  Hebrews^ 
which  itfelf  was  really  St.  Matthew's  gofpel,  with  fome  inter- 
polations and  additions  ;  and  yet  that  paffage  may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted, as  referring  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  recorded  by  Su 
Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  39*. 

It  may  be  gathered  indeed  from  the  introduAion  of  St.  Luke's 
gofpel,  that  many  in  that  iirft  age  had  undertaken  to  write  an 
account  of  the  hiftoryof  our  Saviour's  life,  miracles,  difcourfes, 
&c.  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  thofe  writings  were  generally  re- 

•  Soc  LardKfr's  CrsdibUity^  &c.  part  it.  tol  i.  p.  184,  x85>  x86. 
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ivcd  among  Chriflians  as  authentic  ;  probably  becaufe  they 
;re  not  done  with  fufficient  exaftnefs,  and  had  a  mixture  of 
ings  faife  or  uncertain-  And  therefore  it  is  not  likely,  that  the 
fTagcs  referred  to  by  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century,  were 
:en  from  thofe  writings  :  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  they 
;re  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Evangel ifts,  where  we  flill 
id  them,  and  which  were  then  extant,  and  their  authority 
knowledged  among  Chriftians. 

That  the  gofpels  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands  were  im- 
ubtedly  extant  in  the  apoftolical  age,  and  regarded  as  au- 
2ntic,  admitteth  of  a  clear  proof,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  in 
2  age  immediately  fucceeding  wc  find  them  univerfally  re- 
ived and  acknowledged  in  the  Chriftian  church.  There  are 
/eral  books  come  down  to  our  times,  which  were  written  by 
thors  who  unqucftionably  lived  in  the  fccond  century,  in  which 
jfc  gofpels  are  frequently  and  by  name  referred  to  as  of  di- 
ne authority,  and  many  cxprefs  quotations  drawn  from  them  ; 
•  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  were  then  received  with  great 
ineration  in  the  Chriftian  churches.  And  it  appcareth  from 
e  firft  Apology  of  Juftin  Martyr,  publifhed  about  an  hundred 
ars  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  that  it  was  then  the  ordi- 
ry  praSice  to  read  the  memoirs  of  the  ApoftUs^  and  the  writ^ 
^s  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  religious  affemblies  of  Chriflians, 
nd  that   by  the  memoirs  of  the  Apojlles  he  means  the  books 

the  Evangelifts,  is  evident  from  fcveral  paflages  in  his  writ- 
5$;  and  particularly  from  a  pafTage  in  this  very  Apology, 
lere,  having  mentioned  the  memoirs  compofed  by  the  Apoflles^ 

adds,  which  are  called  Gofpels :  and  there  arc  frequent  cita- 
ms  from  all  of  them  in  his  writings  ;  which  plainly  flicw, 
it  he  looked  upon  thofe  books  as  authentic  hiftories  of  Jefus 
irift.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  concerning  other  writers  in 
it  century.  And  fince  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  four  gofpels 
*re  generally  received,  and  had  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  vene- 
:ion,  among  Chriftians  in  the  fecond  century,  even  in  the 
rracr  part  of  it  (for  that  Apology  was  written  about  the  yeaF 
[9  or  140).  this  plainly  fiieweth,  that  the  gofpels  mufthave  been  . 
litten  and  publifhed  in  the  apoftolical  age  itfelf.  And  it  was, 
caufe  they  were  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apoftles, 

their  companions  and  intimates ;  and  that  the  accounts  there 

A  a  3  ^vw'^^ 
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given  were  authentic,  and  abfolutely  to  be  depended  upon  ;  thai 
ihcfe  writings  were  fo  early  and  generally  received.     Eufebius 
fpeaking  of  Quadratus,  and  other  eminent  pcrfons,  who  "  held  the 
••'  firft  rank  in  the  fuccefF.on  of  the  Apoflles,"  infcrirs  us,  "  that 
"  they   travelled  abroad,    performed  the  work  of  EvangeHAs, 
"  being  ambitious  to  preach  Chrift,  and  deliver  the  Scripture 
^*  of  the  divine  Gofpels*."  The  perfons  he  fpeaketh  of  flourifhed 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century, 
and  had  undoubtedly  lived  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  the 
finl :  and  their   carrying  the  books  of  the  gofpels  wi(h  them 
where  they  preached,  and  delivering  them  to  their  converts, 
Iheweth  that  thofe  gofpels  were  then  well  known  to  be  genQ< 
inc,  and  had  in  great  cfteem.     And  indeed  if  they  had  not  been 
written  in  the  apoftolical  age,  and  then  known  to  be  genuine, 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  fo  foon  after,  even  in  the  next  age, 
they  could  have  been  fo  generally  difperfcd,  and  ftatedly  read  i:i 
the  Chriflian  afiemblies,  and  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  which  had  been  for  foroe 
ages  read  in  the  fynagogucs  on  the  Sal)bath-days.     And  though 
a  great    clamour  hath  been  ralfcd    concerning    fome  fpurious 
golpcls  which  appeared  in   the  primitive  times,  there  is   nothing 
capable    of  a   cl*jarer   proof,    than   that   the    four   gofpels,  and 
thofe  only,  v/cre  generally  received  as  of  divine  authority  in  ths 
ChrlAirm  church,  in  the  ages  ncareft  the  Apoftlcs ;  and  have 
continued  fo  ever  (ince,  and  have  been  all  along  regarded  with 
the  profi>un(leli  veneration. 

To  tiiis  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  heathen  writers,  who 
lived  ncareft  thofe  times,  never  pretended  to  deny,  that  the 
books  vi  the  Evangelills  received  among  Chriftians  were  writ- 
ten by  Chrift's  own  difciplcs.  Celfus  lived  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury. He  fprjks  of  Jcfus,  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
as  having  Vwcd  rr^l  ^dyj  o)<lyZviTuv,  a  vcr\  few  years  before*  He 
mcntiMis  rr.ar.v  tilings  recorded  in  our  Evangelifts,  relating  to 
the  kzrth,  hf,  miracLs^  f[{f''^^^^g^y  ^nd  refurrcHion^  of  Jefus 
Chnft;  and  tcils  the  Chrillians — '*  Thefe  tilings  we  have  pro- 
**  duced  out  of  your  ov.-n  writings."  He  all  along  fuppofeth  them 
to  have  been  written  by  Chrift's  own  difciplcs,  that  lived  ard 
cunvcrfcJ  with   him,  though  he  does  all  he  can  to  ridicule  and 

♦  Zyfcb.  Lcclff.  Hijl,  lib.  iii.  cap.  37. 
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expose  them*.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  was  both  of  great  acutenefs,  and  very  well  difpofed  to 
take  all  advantages  againft  Chriftlanity,  and  had,  no  doubt,  an 
opportunity  of  reading  vvhatfoever  books  had  been  written  againft 
the  Chriftians  before  his  time,  never  pretends  to  conteft  the 
goFpels  being  written  by  Chrift's  own  difciples,  and  thofe  whofe 
names  they  bear,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  whom  he 
cxprefsly  mentions  as  the  writers  of  thofe  books  t;  though,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  been  very  well  pleafcd,  if  he  could  have 
met  with  any  proof  or  prefumption  that  could  make  it  probable, 
that  the  books  of  the  Evangelifts,  fo  generally  received  among 
Chriftians,  were  written,  not  by  Chrifl:*s  own  immediate  dif- 
ciples, or  their  companions,  or  in  the  apoftolical  age,  but  were 
compiled  afterwards,  and  falfcly  afcribed  to  the  Apoftlcs. .  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  none  of.^h^  *Jc<(ry^  In  any  of  their 

vrirings  againft  Chriftianity,  though' they/ off efr^^V^^^'^"  ^'*® 
books  of  the  Evangelifts,  have  ever  pretcndcft-j  thaS  'thofe  books 
were  not  written  by  thofe  to  whom  they  arc  ^tributed,  but 
by  others,  in  after-times,  under  their /lamca :  nc^do  they  ever 
mention  any  charge  or  fufpicion  of  this  kiTTd;  as  having  been 
brought  againft  thofe  books  by  their  anceftors. 

Thus  we  find,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  friends  and  enemies, 
Krho  lived  neareft  to  thofe  times,  that  the  accounts  contained 
in  the  bocks  of  the  Evangelifts  were  written  in  the  apoftolical 
age ;  the  age  in  which  thofe  fafts  are  faid  to  have  been  done, 
^vhichare  there  recorded.  There  are  plain  references  to  them, 
and  paflages  produced  out  of  them,  in  the  few  writings  that  re- 
main of  the  firft  century.  And  in  the  age  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  we  have  full  proof,  that  they  were  univerfally  received  in 
the  Chriftian  church  as  of  divine  authority,  and  read  as  fuch 
in  the  Chriftian  aflemblies,  and  were  afcribed  to  Chrift's  own 
immediate  attendants,  or  their  intimate  companions,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name.  This  hath  been  univerfally 
admitted  ever  fmce  in  all  ages  :  and  thefe  books  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  down  to  our  times  with  fuch  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 

•  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  67.  69,  70. 

\  Cyril  Alex,  contra  JitHan.  lib.  X.  p.  327.    Edit.  SpanbewK 
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linued  evidence,  as  cannot  be  produced  for  any  otbier  books jvbiU 
foever.  He  would  be  accounted  a  veiy  unreafonable  man,  that 
ihould  deny,  or  even  queftion  ijt,  wbetber  the  books  of  LWy, 
Sallufi,  Tacitus,  were  written  by  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear. 
But  the  deifts,  and  his  Lordfliip  among  the  reft,  moft  unreafoD- 
^bly  reje6l  that  hiftorical  tellimony  and  evidence  in  behalf  of 
the  fcriptures,  which  they  would  account  to  be  fufficient  with 
regard  to  apy  other  books  in  the  world. 

It  gives  a  mighty  force  to  all  this,  that,  upon  a  careful  exa- 
mining and  confidering  the  books  themfelves,  they  bear  the  plain 
marks  and  characters  of  the  firft,  the  apofiolical  9ge,  and  not 
pne  mark  of  a  later  date.  Though  three  of  the  Evangelifis  make 
particular  mention  of  our  Saviour's  predi£lions  concerning  the 
defiru3ion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  yet  there  is  not  any 
intimation  given,  in  any  one  book  of  the  New  Teflament,  of  that 
defiru£lion  as  having  been  a6lually  accompliOied,  which  yet  was 
in  forty  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  And  it  could  fcarce 
have  been  avoidied,  but  that  fome  or  other  of  them  muft  have 
taken  notice  of  it,  confidering  the  many  occafions  there  wese 
for  mentioning  it,  if  thefe  books  had  been  generally  written  after 
that  event.  It  appeareth,  from  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's 
gofpcl,  compared  with  the  introduftioa  to  the  Aft$  of  the  Apof- 
^les,  that  he  wrote  his  gofpcl  before  he  wrote  the  A£ls.  And 
yet  this  latter  was  evidently  written  in  the  apoflolical  age,  and 
fometime  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  For  it  is  plain,  from 
fhe  accounts  given  in  that  book,  that  the  writer  of  it  was  a  com- 
panion oi  St.  Paul  in  his  labours  and  travels,  and  particularly  was 
with  him  in  his  voyage  to  Rome;  with  an  account  of  which,  and 
of  his  preaching  there  two  years  in  his  own  hired  houfe,  the 
book  ends.  It  taketh  no  notice  of  his  after- labours  and  travels, 
9nd  of  his  martyrdom  at  Rome;  which  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  done,  as  well  as  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  if  it  had  been 
Vritten  after  thofe  events  happened.  And  it  is  a  great  proof  of 
the  high  veneration  the  firft  Chrillians  had  for  thofe  writings, 
and  l)ow  caieful  they  were  not  to  infert  any  accounts  into  them 
which  were  not  originally  there,  that  none  of  them  ever  pretend- 
ed to  make  fupplemcntal  additions  to  that  book,  either  with  re- 
gard to  St.  Paul  himfelf,  or  any  other  of  the  apoflles.  And  as 
we  may  juflly  conclude,  that  St.  Luke's  gofpel  was  publilhcdin 
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the  apofioltcal  age  itfelf,  whilft  many  of  the  apoRles  were  yet 
living,  (o  it  hath  been  generally  agreed,  that  St.  Matthew's  gofpel 
was  publiihed  before  that  of  St.  Luke;  and  that  the  gofpel  of  $t. 
John  was  written  laft  of  all.  And  yet  this  lad,  as  is  manifeft 
from  the  book  itfelf,  was  written  by  one  of  Chrift's  own  difct^ 
pies,  thd  difciph  whom  J^fus  loved.  And  it  appcareth  to  have 
been  principally  defigned  to  record  feveral  things,  which  were 
•*ot  diftinftly  taken  notice  of  by  the  other  evangelical  writers. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  though  the  fafts  are  there  plainly  fup- 
pofed,  which  are  related  by  the  other  Evangelifts,  yet  thofe  mi- 
racles and  difcourfes  of  our  Lord  are  chiefly  infifted  upon, 
which  either  were  omitted  by  them,  or  but  {lightly  mentioned. 
Indeed  whofoever  impartially  confidereth  the  writings  of  the 
New  Tellament,  will  eafily  obferve  in  them  many  peculiar  cha- 
ra£lers,  which  plainly  point  to  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written.  And  there  is  all  the  rcafon  in  the  world  to  think, 
that  if  thefe  books  had  been  written  in  any  fucceeding  age,  they 
would  have  been  in  feveral  rcfpefts  different  from  what  they 
now  are.  The  Chriftian  religion  here  appeareth  in  its  primi- 
tive fimplicity,  without  any  of  the  mixtures  of  following  ages. 
The  idea  that  is  given  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Teftamcnt,  is  fuch  as  is  proper  to  the  firft  age,  and  from 
which  there  were  fome  variations,  even  in  that  which  immediately 
followed.  The  difcourfes  of  our  blefled  Lord,  as  recorded  by 
the  Evangelifts,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  fo  full  of  divine  wifdom, 
and  admirable  fentiments,  as  would  manifeflly  appear,  if  there 
were  room  in  this  place  to  enter  on  a  particular  confideratxon  of 
them:  they  are  delivered  with  fo  much  gravity  and  authority, 
and  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  in  fuch  a  particular  way,  that  they 
carry  the  evident  proofs  of  their  own  genuincnefs.  The  cha- 
ra£ler  given  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  books  of  the  Evangelifts, 
feems  plainly  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life.  And  it  may  be 
juftly  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fuch  writers,  defti- 
lute,  as  they  appear  to  be,  of  all  art  and  ornament,  to  have  feigned 
fuch  a  chara£ler:  a  chara£ler,  in  which  is  wonderfully  united, 
a  divine  dignity  becoming  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  amiable 
humility  and  condefccnfion  becoming  the  Saviour  of  men;  an 
admirable  wifdom,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  greateil  candour  and 
Simplicity  of  heart ;  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
^e  inpft  extenfive  charity  and  benevolence  tov/ards  maakiad  \ 
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an  impartial  freedoiii  and  feverity  in  reproving  fanTtt,  and  gftat 
kendernefs  in  bearing  with  men's  weaknefles  and  infirmities;  aa 
.nnparallelied  purity  and  fanfiity  of  manners,  wkhout  any  tbing 
four  or  uiifociable,  or  a  fupercilious  contempt  of  others ;  the 
4noIl  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude  under  the  greafteft  foffer- 
ings,  joined  with  a  remarkable  tendernefs  and  fenfibility  of  fpint. 
:To  thitmay  be  added,  the  beauty  of  his  maxims,  the  folidity  of 
Jiis  refle&ions,  the  juft  and  fublime  notions  of  reh'gion  which  M 
every-where  inculcateth,  far  fuperiorto  any  thing  that  was  taught 
by  the  moft  celebrated  dofiors  of  the  Jcwi(b  nation.  The  mo- 
jals  he  is  reprefcnted  as  having  taught  are  the  Aioft  pure  and  re^ 
£ned,  and  yet  without  running  into  any  fup^rftitious  extremes, 
iiich  as  were  the  aflfefled  Ori£lnefles  of  the  Pharifees  and  Eflenes, 
er  the  faife  refinements  of  fome  Chriftians  in  the  following  ages. 
The  motives  there  propofed  are  the  moft  powerful  and  effica* 
cicus  that  can  be  prefented  to  the  human  mind,  drawn  from  all 
the  charms  of  the  divine  love  and  goodnefs ;  from  the  engaging 
offers  of  grace  and  mercy  made  to  the  truly  penitent,  which  y^ 
ate  fo  ordered  as  not  to  give  the  lead  encouragement  to  the  ob- 
ftinately  wicked  and  difubedient ;  from  the  promifes  of  divine  aids 
to  affift  our  (incere  endeavours  in  the  performance  of  our  duty; 
from  the  important  folcmnities  of  the  future  judgment,  and  the 
eternal  retributions  of  the  v/ojld  to  come ;  the  iuexprcflible  glory 
and  felicity  prepared  for  good  'men,  skxid  the  dreadful  punifli« 
mcnts  that  ihall  be  infli£led  uoon  the  wicked.  In  a  word, 
fo  perfect  is  the  idea  of  religion  contained  in  thofe  writings, 
that  all  attempts  to  add  to  it  in  fucceeding  ages,  or  niife  it 
to  an  higher  degree  of  pcrfeftion,  have  really  fallen  (hort  of  its 
original  excellence,  and  tended  to  tarnilh  its  primitive  beauty 
and  glory. 

Taking  all  thefe  confiderations  together,  they  form  a  very 
firong  and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
gofpel -records;  and  that,  whether  we  confider  the  method  of 
conveyance,  whereby  they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and 
which  we  can  trace  up  with  a  continued  evidence  to  the  firft  age, 
or  the  internal  characters  of  original  truth  and  purity,  and  genuine 
integrity,  which  appear  in  the  writings  themfelves. 

To  take  off  the  force  of  the  evidence  brought  for  the  fafts  oit 
which  Chriftianity  is  eftablifhed,  it  hath  been  urged,  that  theft 
$a£Is  are  only  atteftcd  by  Chriftians.    The  author  of  thefe  Let« 
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tcrs  obfervcs,  that  the  church  has  this  advantage  over  her  advert 
faries,  that  the  books  that  were  written  againft  her  have  been 
deftroyed,  whilft  whatever  tends  to  juftlfy  her  has  been  preferved 
in  her  annals:  And  that  *'  he  muft  be  very  implicit  indeed,  who 
•*  receives  for  true  the  hiftory  of  any  nation  or  religion,  and 
*•  much  more  that  of  any  feft  or  party,  without  having  the  means 
•*  of  confronting  it  with  fome  other  hiftory*,'*  He  he.  z  feems 
to  fuppofe  it  as  a  thing  certain,  that  there  had  been  hiftorical 
evidence  againft  Chriftianity,  but  that  the  church  had  fupprefled 
it  f .  But  this  is  a  precarious  fuppofition,  without  any  thing  to 
fupport  it.  The  account  of  the  fafts  on  which  Chriftianity  is 
founded,  was  publiQied,  as  hath  been  ftiewn,  by  perfons  who 
pretended  to  be  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  thofe  fa£ls,  and 
in  the  age  in  which  they  were  done,  and  who  fpeak  of  them  as 
things  publicly  known,  and  of  undoubted  certainty.  The  pro* 
per  way  therefore  for  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  to  have  taken, 
would  have  been,  to  have  publifticd,  if  they  were  able,  contrary 
authentic  accounts,  in  that  very  age,  for  difproving  thofe  faSs; 
which  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  done,  if  they  had  becu 
falfe:  for,  in  that  cafe,  thoufands  muft  have  known  them  to  b<J 
fo;  fince  many  of  the  fafts  are  reprefented  as  having  been  don6 
in  public  view,  and  in  the  prefcnce  of  great  multitudes.  But 
that  no  fuch  contrary  hiftorical  evidence  was  then  produced  or 
publiftied,  we  may  confidently  affirm ;  not  only  becaufe  there 
is  no  account  of  any  fuch  evidence,  but  becaufe  if  the  faQs  on 
which  Chriftianity  is  eftablifticd  had  been  authentically  difprovcd, 
even  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  faid  to-have  been  done;  and 
if  there  had  been  good  hiftorical  evidence  produced  on  the  other 
fide,  by  which  it  appeared  that  thofe  fa£ls  were  falfe;  the  Chrif^i 

♦  BoHngbroke's  Works,- vol.  i.  p.  128.  i3». 

+  Lord  BoHngbroke  feems  to  have  laid  a  great  ftrefs  upon  this  thoughti 
for  he  elfewhere  obfenres,  that  "  if  time  had  brought  to  us  all  the  proof  for 
•*  Chriftianity  and  againft  it,  we  (hould  have  been  puzzled  by  contradidtory 
•*  proofs.  See  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  270.  where  he  prefumes  upon  it  as  a 
thing  certain,  though  he  does  not  attempt  to  produce  the  leaft  evidence  for 
it,  that  there  was  formerly  proof  againft  Chriftianity,  which,  if  it  had  come 
down  to  us,  would  have  deftroyed  the  evidence  brought  for  it,  or,  at  leaft, 
have  very  ouich  weakened  the  force  of  that  evidcace,  and  kept  the  mind  iq 
fufpence. 
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tian  religion,  confidcring  the  other  difadvantaget  thatattMided  it, 
and  that  it  was  principally  fupported  by  thofe  faAs,  iniift  have* 
funk  at  once.  How  is  it  conceivable,  that  in  thai  cafe  it  would 
have  flouriflied  more  and  more;  and  that  vaft  numbers,  and 
many  of  them  perfons  of  confiderable  fenfe  amd  learning,  would 
have  continued  to  embrace  it,  in  the  face  of  the  greateft  difficul- 
ties and  difcouragements  ?  How  comes  it,  that  none  of  the 
Apologies  for  Chri/lianity  that  were  publilhed  very  early,  and 
prefented  to  the  Roman  emperors,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  ex- 
tant, take  any  notice  of  fuch  contrary  hiftorical  evidence,  or 
endeavour  to  confute  it,  but  flill  fpeak  of  thofe  fa£ls  as  incon- 
teftably  true  and  certain  ?  The  firfi  heathen  author  that  appears 
to  have  written  a  formal  book  againft  the  Cbriflian  religion,  is 
Celfus :  and  what  he  advanced  to  this  purpofe,  we  Icam  from  hit 
own  words,  preferved  by  Origen,  in  his  excellent  anfwerto  him. 
Ke  endeavoureth,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  turn  the  gofpeUaccounta 
to  ridicule;  but  he  never  referrcthto  any  authentic  hiftory,  or 
book  of  credit  and  authority,  which  had  been  publiflied,  to  (hew 
that  the  fa£ls,  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  and  believed  by  the 
Cbrilltans,  were  falfe.  He  pretended  indeed,  that  *'  he  could 
*•  tell  many  other  things,  relating  to  Jefus,  truer  than  thofe  things 
*•  that  were  written  of  him  by  his  own  difciples;  but  that  he 
••  willingly  pafled  them  by*:"  but  we  may  be  fure,  that  if  he 
had  been  able  to  produce  any  contrary  hiftorical  evidence,  which 
he  thought  was  of  weight  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  evangelical 
records,  a  man  of  his  virulence  and  acutcncfs  would  not  have 
failed  to  produce  it ;  and  his  not  having  done  fo,  plainly  fhew- 
cth  that  he  knew  of  none  fuch;  though,  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch,  he  mud  have  known  it.  Nor  do  I  find  that  Julian,  when 
he  wrote  again fl:  Chriftianily,  pretended  to  produce  any  contrary 
hifl;orlcal  evidence  for  difproving  the  fafts  recorded  in  the  gof- 
pcls:  if  he  had,  fomcthing  of  it  would  have  appeared  in  Cyril*i  < 
anfwcr,  in  which  there  are  many  fragments  of  his  book  pre- 
ferved. I  think  therefore  the  pretence  of  there  having  been 
contrary  evidence  to  difprovc  the  fafts  recorded  in  the  gofpel, 
vhich  evidence  was  afterwards  fuppreffed  by  the  Chriftians,  is 
abfolutely  vain  and  groundlefs.     And  to  refufe  our  afTent  to  the 

f  Ong.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  67.  Edit.  Spencer. 
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gofpel-hiftory,  for  want  of  having  an  opportunity  to  confront 
it  with  contrary  hiftorical  evidence,  when  we  have  no  rcafon  to 
think  there  ever  was  fuch  evidence,  would  be  the  moft  unrea- 
fonable  condufl  in  the  world. 

But  dill  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  of  thofe  fa£)s,  in  order 
to  their  obtaining  full  credit  from  any  impartial  perfon,  ought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  were  not  them- 
fclves  Chriftians;  Cnce  Chriftians  may  be  excepted  againft  as 
prejudiced  perfons;  and  that,  if  there  be  no  fuch  teftimony,  it 
adminifters  juft  ground  of  fufpicion.  As  a  great  flrefs  has  been 
frequently  laid  upon  this,  1  fliall  confidcr  it  diftinftly. 

To  expeft  that  profefTed  enemies,  who  reviled  and  pcrfecuted 
the  Chriftians,  fliould  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  main  faSs  on 
which  Chriftianity  is  founded,  is  an  abfurdity  and  contradiQion. 
And  if  any  teftimonies  to  this  purpofe  were  now  to  be  found  in 
their  writings,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  alleged  by  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  now  complain  of  the  want  of  fuch  teftimonies,  that 
thofe  paffages  were  foifled  in  by  Chriftians,  and  ought  to  be  fc- 
jefted  as  fuppofuitious.  But  yet  we  have  the  teftimony  of  adver- 
faries  concerning  many  fafls  relating  to  Chriftianity,  as  far  as 
can  be  expc£lcd  from  adverfaries.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that 
Jews  or  heathens,  continuing  fuch,  fhould  acknowledge  Chritt'* 
divine  miffion;  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world :  but  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  there  was 
fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  appeared  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Tacitus's  teftimony,  as  well  as  that  of  Celfus,  is  very  exprefs  to 
this  purpofe*.  And  fome  of  the  heathens  went  fo  far  as  to 
fpeak  very  honourably  of  him.  So  did  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  who  would  have  built  a  'temple  to  him,  if  fome  of  the 
pagans  about  him  had  not  made  ftrong  remon  ft  ranees  againft  it» 
as  Lampridius  informs  us  in  his  lifet.  And  even  Porphyry  hira- 
felf,  whofe  words  Eufebius  hath  preferved,  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
pious  man,  whofe  foul  was  taken  into  heaven^.  It  would  be 
unreafonabic  to  expc3,  that  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  fliould 
acknowledge  the  accounts  given  of  Chrift  by  the  Evangclifls  to 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  Hb.  xf. 

f  Cap.  xxix.  xliii.  Hift.  Auguft.  torn.  i.  Edit.  Var. 

%  Eufeb.  DeinOTiftrat.  Eraogel.  lib.  iii.  p.  134^ 
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be  true  and  anthtiuic,  and  abfohntely  to  be  depteded  upott;  fof 
then  they  muft  have  turned  Cbriftiana.     But  yet  they  ncvtf 
denied,  what  fonie  of  our  modern  unbelievers  fcem  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  that  Chrift's  own  difciples,  who  bad  lived  and 
converfed  with  him,  had  written  accounts  of  hifr  life,  and  a&ions, 
and  difcourfes,  which  were  received  by  Chriftians  as  true  and 
authentic.     The  teilimony  of  Celfus,  as  was  obferved  before,  is 
very  full  to  the  purpofe.     It  cannot  be  expefled,  that  Jews  and 
heathens  ihouM  acknowledge   Chrift's  miracles  to  have  bees 
really  wrought  by  a  divine  power.     But  they  do  not  deny,  that 
he  did,  or  feemed  to  do,  wonderful  works'.     And  the  way  thejr 
take  to  account  for  them  amounteth  to  an  sicknowledgmcnt  of 
the  fa£ls.     Some  afcribed  them  to  magical  arts,  as  Celfus,  whe 
faith,  that,  on  the  account  of  the  ftrange  things  he  performed, 
Jefus  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  God*.   Others,  as  Hierocles, 
oppofed  to  them  the  wonders  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  by 
ApoUonius  Tyanaeus.  The  Jews  afcribed  the  works  he  performed 
to  the  virtue  of  the  ineffable  Name,  which  he  ftole  out  of  the 
temple.    And  the  emperor  Julian  exprefsly  acknowtedgeth  fome 
of  his  miraculous  works,  particularly  his  healing  the  lame  and 
the  blind,  and  calling  out  devils,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  affeds 
toTpeak  of  them  in  a  very  flight  and  diminifhing  manner  t.     As 
to  Chrift's  having  fuffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  heathens 
and  Jews  were  fo  far  from  denying  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  to  the  reproach  of  Chriftians,  that  they  believed  in,  and 
worfliipped,  one  that  had  been  crucified.     It  cannot  be  expefted 
indeed,  that  they  (hould  own,  that  be  really  rofe  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  as  he  himfelf  had  foretold;  but  they  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  difciples  declared  that   he  did  fo,  and  pro* 
feffed  to  have  feen  him,  and  converfed  with  him,  after  his  rcfur- 
re£lion.     This  appeareth  from  the  teftimony  of  Celfus,  at  the 
famtf  time  that  he  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  account  given  by 
the  Evangelifts  of  Chrift's  refurrefiion  J.     The  Jews,  by  pre- 
tending that  the  difciples  ftole  away  the  body  of  Jefus,   whilft 
the  foldiers  that  were  appointed  to  guard  it  flept,  plainly  acknow- 

*  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  7.  a  a.  30. 

f  See  his  words  in  Cyril  contra  Julian.  lib.vL  p.  xai.  Edit.  Spacheiin. 

X  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  94.  961 97.  lib.  rii.  p.  ZS5* 
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ledged,  that  the  body  did  not  remain  in  the  fepulchrc  where  it 
had  been  laid  after  his  crucifixion ;  and  that  therefore  he  might 
bave  rifen  from  the  dead,  for  any  thing  they  could  prove 
to  the  contrary.  The  early  and  remarkable  diffufion  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  notwithRanding  all  the  difliculties  it  had  to  encounter 
vith,  and  the  perfccutions  to  which  the  profeffors  of  it  were  cx- 
pofed,  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  which,  as  the  cafe  was  cir- 
cumftanced,  tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gofpcU 
accounts.  And  this  is  very  fully  atteflcd  by  heathen  writers, 
though  it  cannot  be  cxpefted,  that  they  would  afcribe  this  pro- 
pagation of  Chriftianity  to  its  proper  caufes,  the  force  of  truth, 
and  a  divine  power  accompanying  it. 

Tacitus,  in  a  paHage  where  he  exprcfTcth  himfelf  in  a  manner 
that  Ihews  he  was  ftrongly  prejudiced  agninft  Chriftianity,  informs 
us,  that  there  was  a  great  multHude  of  Chriftians  at  Rome  in 
Nero's  time,  which  was  in  little  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  terrible 
torments  and  fufierings  to  which  they  were  expofed  *.  Julian^ 
fpeaking  of  the  Evangclift  John,  whom  he  rcprcfents  as  one 
of  Chrift's  own  difciplcs,  faith,  that  in  his  time  a  great  multitude, 
in  moft  of  the  cities  o\  Greece  and  Italy,  were  fcized  with  that 
difeafe  (for  fo  he  calls  Chriftianity),  and  that  John,  obferving 
this,  was  encouraged  to  afiert  that  Chrift  was  God,  which  none 
of  the  other  apoflles  had  done  +.  And  we  learn  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  i,  e,  about  ftvenfy 
years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the  Chriftian  faith  had  made 
fuch  a  progrefs  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  almoft  defolate ;  their  folemn  facred 
rites  long  neglefted ;  and  that  there  were  very  few  that  would 
buy  the  facrificcs  \,  It  cannot  be  expeftcd,  that  heathens,  con- 
tinuing fuch,  fliould  acknowledge  that  the  Chriftlans  were  right 
in  their  notions  of  religion  ;  but  the  laft  mentioned  cclebrsftcd 
keathen  giVes  a  noble  teftimony  to  the  innocency  of  their  livc» 
and  manners,  and  that  they  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  facred 
engagements  to  the  praftice  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue,  and 
tiol  ta  allow  themfelves  in  vice  and  wickednefs,  falfehood  and 

♦  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  xr.  f  See  the  paffage  in  Cyril,  lib.  x.  p.  3-7- 

%  Plio.  lib.  X.  £p.  97.  ad  Tra)aft« 
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impurity.  Even  Celfus,  than  whom  Chrifiianky'  ne^er  bad  t 
more  bitter  enemy »,  owns,  that  there  were  ampng  Chriftiaiif 
many  temperate^  modcji^  and  underjianding  per/ins^"  And 
Julian  recommends  to  his  heatlien  pontiff  Arfaciut  the  example 
of  the  Chriitians,  for  their  kindnefs  and  humanity  to  ftraAgen, 
and  not  only  to  thofe  of  their  own  religion,  but  to  the  heathens ; 
and  for  their  apparent  fan8ity  of  life;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to 
be  the  chief  caufe  why  Chriftianity  had  made  fuch  a  progrefs  t^ 
If  none  but  Chriftian  writers  had  celebrated  the  conAancy  of 
the  ancient  martyrs,  fome  would  have  been  ready  to  have  fufpeft* 
ed,  that  they  feigned  this  to  do  them  honour,  or,  at  leaft,  greatly 
heightened  it :  but  it  appeareth  from  the  undoubted  teftimonies 
of  the  above  mentioned  Pliny,  of  Arrian,  who  flouriflied  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  that 
the  ancient  Chriftians  were  very  remarkable,  for  their  fortitude 
and  contempt  of  torments  and  death,  and  for  their  inflexible 
firmnefs  and  confiancy  to  their  religion  under  the  greateft  fnf- 
ferings  :^« 

Though  therefore  it  were  abfurd  to  expeft,  that  Che  enemies 
of  Chriflianity,  continuing  fuch,  Ihould  dire6lly  atteft  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  the  maiti-  fa6ls  on  which  the.  Chriftian  reUgion 
is  founded;  yet  we  have  feveral  teftimonies  from  them,  that  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  confirmation  of  thofe  h&s.  Befides 
which,  what  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us,  we  have  the 
tcftimony  of  perfons  who  were  once  Jews  or  heathens,  and 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  the  Chriftian  fyftcm,  who  yet,  upon 
the  convincing  evidence  they  had  of  thofe  fafts,  were  themfelves 
brought  over  to  the  religion  of  Jefus^.  Of  fuch  perfons  there 
were  great  numbers  even  in  the  firft  age,  the  age  in  which  the 
fa£ls  were  done,  and  in  which  they  had  the  bcft  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  them.  But  there  could 
not  be  a  more  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  than  the  apofiie 
Paul.  Never  was  there  any  man  more  ftrongly  prejudiced 
againft  Chriftianity  than  he :  which  had  carried  him  fo  far,  that 
he  was  very  af^ive  in  perfccuting  the  profeftbrs  of  it,  and  thought 

*  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  la.  +  Julian.  Ep.  xlix.  ad  Arfac. 

t  Plin.  ubifup.  Arrian  Epidl.  lib.  W,  cap.  7.    Marcus  Antoo.  lib.  xi.  3. 
§  See  Addifoo*s  Trcatife  of  the  Chriitiaa  ReligioDi  fed.  iii.  ir. 
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that  ia  doing  fo  he  had  done  God  good  fervice.  He  was  at  the  fame 
time  aperfon  of  great  parts  and  acutenefs,  and  who  had  a  learned 
education;  yet  he  was  brought  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  a 
divine  power  and  evidence,  which  lie  was  not  able  to  refift;  and 
thenceforth  did  more  than  any  other  of  the  apoftles  to  propagate 
the  religion  of  Jcfus:  though  thereby  he  not  only  forfeited  all  h>8 
hopes  of  worldly  intcrell  and  advancemont,  but  cxpofed  himfclf 
to  a  fucceflTion  of  the  m.)ft  grievous  rcproiiclies,  perfccutions,  and 
fufferings ;  all  which  he  bore  with  an  invincible  conftancy,  and. 
even  with  a  divine  exultation  ai^l  joy.  In  his  admirable  epiftles, 
which  were  undeniably  written  in  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity,  and 
than  which  no  writings  can  bear  more  uncontclled  marks  of 
genuine  purity  and  integrity,  there  arc  continual  references  to 
the  principal  fa£ls  recorded  in  the  gofpels,  as  of  undoubted  truth 
and  certainty.  And  it  manilclljy  appeareth,  that  great  miracles 
%verc  then  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jcfus,  and  that  extraordinary 
gifts  were  poured  forth  upon  the  difciples.  And  why  fhould  not 
his  teftimony  in  favour  of  Chriflianity  be  of  the  greateft  force? 
Mud  it  be  difregarded  bccaufe  of  his  turning  ChriiUan,  i,  e, 
becaufe  he  was  fo  convinced  of  thofe  facts  by  the  ftrongcit  evi- 
dence, that  it  over-ruled  all  his  prejudices,  and  brought  him  over 
to  Chriflianity,  in  oppofition  to  all  his  former  notions,  inclina- 
tions, and  intcrclls  ?  Whereas  it  is  this  very  thing  that  giveth  his 
tellimony  a  peculiar  force*.  And  if  he  had  not  turned  Chrif- 
tian,  iiis  teflimony  in  favour  of  Chriflianity,  if  he  had  given  any, 
would  not  have  had  fo  great,  weiglu,  as  being  irifufficient  for  his 
own  conviction ;  or  it  would  have  been  rvjcc'tcd  as  a  forgery, 
under  pretence  that  he  could  not  fay  and  believe  fuch  things 
without  embracing  the  Chriftian  faith. 

This  very  pretence  has  been  made  ufe  of  to  fet  afide  the  re- 
markable tellimony  of  Jofephus.  And  indeed,  if  that  teflimony 
be  genuine  (and  a  great  deal  has  been  flrongly  urged  to  prove 
it  fo,  at  leaft  for  the  fubftance  of  it),  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  Chriflianity,  though  he  was 
perhaps  too  much  a  courtier  openly  to  profefs  it. 

There  is  another  argument,   which  the  ingenious  author  of 

*  See  this  clearly  and  folldly  argued  in  Sir  Gcor;;c  Lyttelton's  excellent 
Obfcrvations  on  the  ConvcrCon  and  Apofllcfliip  of  St.  Paul. 
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thefc  Letters  propofeth,  and  upon  which  he  layeth  no  fmall  firtbt 
Is  if  it  were  a  demonflratioh  againft  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  He  obfeivcs,  that— '•  the  writers  of  the 
**  Romiih  religion  have  attempted  to  (hew,  thit  the  text  of  the 
"  holy  writ  is  on  many  accounts  infufficicnt  to  be  the  fole  cri- 
"  terion  of  orthodoxy ;"  and  he  apprehends  they  have  fliewn  it: 
•'  And  the  writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have  ere^ed  their 
batteries  againft  tradition :  and  that  they  have  jointly  laid  their 
axes  to  the  root  of  Chriflianity :  that  men  will  be  apt  to  resu 
fon  upon  what  tliey  have  advanced,  that  there  remains  at 
*'  this  time  no  ilandardatall  of  Chriflianity :  and  that,  by  confe* 
•*  quence,  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  inilitu- 
**  tion,  or  elfe  God  has  not  provided  effeftually  for  preferving 
**  the  genuine  purity  of  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  a&ualty 
•*  prevailed,  in  contradiQion  to  his  promife,  againft  the  Church. 
'\He  mull  be  worfe  than  an  atheift  that  afhrms  the  laR :  and  ther^« 
"  fore  the  beft  effcft  of  this  reafoning  that  can  be  hoped  for  is, 
'•  that  men  fhould  fall  into  Theifm,  and  fubfcribe  to  the  firft;*'— 
viz.  that  the  Chriilian  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  in- 
:flitiition*.  He  fecms  to  think  this  dilemma  unanfwcrable ;  and 
in  order  to  this,  he  pronouncclh,  on  the  fide  of  the  RomiCi 
church,  that  their  writers  have  flievvn,  that  the  facred  text  is— 
**  infufliclent  to  be  tlic  fole  criterion  of  othodoxy;" — or,  as  he 
afterwards  exprefTeth  it,  that — **  it  hath  not  that  authenticity, 
•'  clearnefs  and  orecifion,  which  are  ncccITarv  to  cHablifh  it  as  a 
**  divine  and  certain  rule  of  faith  and  prafticc." — Why  his  Lord- 
fliip  rivcth  the  preference  to  the  Romifh  divines  in  this  contro- 
vcrly,  is  very  evident.  It  isbccaufeit  beft  anfwerethihe  defign 
he  hath  in  view;  which  manifcftiy  is,  to  fubvert  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  leave  it  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  the  Jorce  of  education y  and  the  civil  and  eccUji* 
ajlical  pcxi'cr. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  writers  of  the  Romifh  Church, 
whilft  they  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the  fcripture  is  in- 
fnflicicnt  to  be  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  praftice,  have  faid 
as  much  to  expofc  the  facred  text,  as  if  they  were  in  league  wiih 
♦he  infidels  againft  it,  though  they,  as  well  as  we,  prcfefs  to  own 
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Its  divine  original.  The  enemies  of  Chriftianity  have  not  failecf 
to  take  advantage  of  this.  And  indeed  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
abfurdity  than  to  fuppofe,  that  God  ftiould  infpire  men  to  reveal 
his  will  to  mankind,  and  to  inftrucl  thua  in  the  way  of  falvation* 
and  order  it  fo,  that  they  fhould  commit  that  revelation  to  writing, 
for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  his  church ;  and  yet  that  it  fliould  be 
Jnfufficient  to  anfwer  the  end,  or  to  guide  thofe  that,  in  the  fmcc- 
rity  of  their  hearts,  and  with  the  attention  which  becometh  thcnr 
in  an  affair  of  fuch  infinite  importance,  apply  thenifclves  to  the 
nnderflanding  and  praftifing  of  it. 

What  his  Lordfliip  here  offers  (and  it  contains  the  fum  of 
what  has  been  advanced  by  the  Romifh  writers  on  this  fubjefl), 
is  this — *'  I  am  fure  that  experience,  from  the  firft  promulgation 
••  of  Chriftianity  to  this  hour,  fhcws  abundantly,  with  how  much 
••  cafe  and  fuccefs,  the  moft  oppofite,  the  moft  extravagant,  nay, 
•*  the  moft  impious  opinions,  and  the  moft  contradiftory  faiths, 
••  mayb(!  founded  on  the  fame  text,  and  plaufibly  defended  by 
••  the  fame  authority*.*' — This  way  of  arguing  heareth  a  near 
affinity  to  that  which  lieth  at  the  foundation  of  all  fcepticifm, 
tfiz.  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion  of  truth,  or  right  rcafon, 
becaufe  reafon  is  pretended  for  the  moft  contradiftory  opinions: 
and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  certain  of  any  thing,  becaufe  of  the 
differences  among  mankind  about  every  thing :  that  there  are  no 
certain  principles  at  all,  even  in  natural  religion  or  morality; 
fince  there  are  none,  not  even  thofe  relating  to  the  exiftence 
andperfeflions  of  God,  a  Providence,  a  future  ftate,  the  natural 
differences  of  good  and  evil,  but  what  have  been  controverted, 
and  that  by  pcrfons  who  have  pretended  to  learning,  to  wifdom, 
and  philofophy.  But  the  abfurdity  of  this  way  of  arguing  i* 
very  evident.  The  principle  is  fallacious,  that  whatever  hath 
been  controverted  is  uncertain.  As  well  might  it  be  faid,  that 
wha:ever  is  capable  of  being  abufed  is  not  good  or  ufeful.  It  doth 
not  follow,  that  the  fcriptures  arc  not  fufficiently  clear  and  de- 
terminate to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  praftice  in  all  that  is  effential 
or  neceffary  to  falvation,  becaufe  there  have  been  men  in  every 
age  that  have  interpreted  them  in  different  fenfes.  The  plainefl: 
paffages  in  any  writings  whatfoever  may  be  perverted;    nor  is 
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men's  diflering  about  the  meaning  of  the  facred  text  any  arga« 
mcntagainlt  its  certainty  or  perfpicuity.  Laws  maybe  of  great 
ufe,  thougii  they  do  not  abfolutely  exclude  chicanery  and  eva- 
fion.  That  can  never  be  a  good  argument  to  prove^  chat  the 
fcriptures  are  not  a  rule  to  be  depended  upon,  which  would 
equally  prove,  that  no  revelation  that  God  could  give  could  pof- 
fibly  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  pra6lice,  or  of  any  ufe  to  guide  men 
to  truth  and  happincfs.  If  God  Ihould  make  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  for  inftrufting  mankind  in  what  it  moll  nearly  concerneth 
them  to  know,  and  fordirefling  them  in  the  way  of  falvation  {the 
podihiiity  of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  any  theifl:),  and  (hould 
for  this  purpofe  appoint  a  code  to  be  publifhed,  containing  doc- 
trines and  laws;  it  may  be  jullly  queftioned,  whether  it  could 
pofTibiy  be  made  fo  clear  and  explicit,  as  that  all  men  in  all  ages 
fhould  agree  in  their  fcnfe  of  it.  This  could  hardly  be  expeftcd, 
except  God  (hould  miraculou fly  interpofe,  with  an  irrcfiftible  in- 
fluence, to  caufc'-tHcm'all  to  think  the  fame  way,  and  give  them 
the  fame  pi;c^ife  ideas/of  things,  the  fame  raeafures  of  natural 
abilities,  and  exa£ljy*t)ie  Lame  means  and  opportunities  for  ac-. 
quiring  improvement,  the  fame  fagacily,  the  fame  leifure,  the 
fame  diligence;  and  except  he  ihould  exert  his  divine  power  in 
aji  cxiiaordiiiiiiy  manner,  for  fubduing  or  removing  all  their  pre- 
judices, and  over-ruling  their  different  paflions,  humours,  incli- 
nations, iind  intcrclcs;  and  flu>iiKl  pKice  them  all  exa6lly  in  the 
fame  fiiiiatii)n  and  circuniHariCcs.  And  this  would  be  by  no 
means  cjnf.ilciit  .vlth  the  wifdoni  of  the  divine  government,  or 
withthc  nature  oi  man,  and  his  liCCvlom  as  a  mi)ral  agent,  and  with 
the  mcUic.'ls  and  orders  ot  Providcrice.  Nor  is  there  any  neceflity 
for  fo  extraoruinriry  a  procedure  :  for  it  would  be  abfi;rd  to  the 
laft  degree  to  proicnd,  that  tlic  fcriptuie  can  he  of  no  ufe  to  any 
man,  except  all  men  were  to  ai^ice  about  it ;  or  that  it  is  not  fuifi- 
ciently  clear  to  aiiiwcr  tlie  end,  it  there  be  any  perfons  that  per- 
vert or  ah  ufe  it. 

Yet,  after  all  the  cl.imour  that  has  been  ralfed  about  differences 
among  Chriilians  as  to  the  fe'iCe  of  Scripture,  there  are  many 
things  ot  great  imporiancc,  about  which  there  hath  been  in  all 
;:ges  a  very  general  L'greement  among  profcffed  Chriilians:  They 
arc  agreed,  that  tiicre  is  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  eartl), 
and  all  things  which  arc  therein:  That  he  prcfcrveth  all  things 
:  .  by 
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by  the  word  of  his  Power,  and  govcrncth  all  things  by  his  Pro- 
vidence: That  he  is  infinitely  poweiful,  wife,  and  good,  and  is 
to  be  loved,  feared,  adored,  obeyed,  above  all:  That  as  there  is 
one  Gi)d,  fo  there  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jefus 
Chrift  the  righteous^  whom  he,  in  his  infinite  love  and  mercy, 
fent  into  the  world  to  fave  and  to  redeem  us :  That  he  came  to 
inftru6t  us  by  his  doftrine,  and  bring  a  clear  revelation  of  the 
divine  will,  and  to  fet  before  us  a  brij^ht  and  moft  perfeft  ex- 
ample for  our  imitation:  That  he  fubmitted  to  the  mod giievous 
fuffcrings,  and  to  death  itfeU,  for  our  fakes,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain eternal  redemption  for  us :  That  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead, 
and  afcended  into  heaven,  and  is  now  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercefiion  for  us :  That  through 
him,  and  in  his  name,  we  are  to  offer  up  our  pniyers,  and  hope 
for  the  acceptance  of  our  perfons  and  fervices,  and  for  gracious 
afliflances  in  the  performance  of  our  duty :  That  in  him  there 
is  a  new  covenant  eftablifiied,  and  publilhed  to  the  world,  in 
which  there  is  a  free  and  univerfal  offer  of  pardon  and  mercy  to 
^11  the  truly  penitent,  and  a  moft  exprcfs  proniifc  of  eternal  life, 
as  the  reward  of  our  fincere,  thou,",h  impcifcct  obedience:  Tliat 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  bare  fpcculative  laith,  but  we  mull  be 
formed  into  an  holy  and  godlike  temper;  and,  in  order  to-be  pre- 
pared for  tiiat  future  happinefs,  muft  live  foberiy,   righteoufly, 
and  godly,  in  this  prefent  world:  That  there  (liall  be  a  refur- 
reftion  both  of  the  juft  and  of  the  unjuft,  and  a  future  judgment, 
ivhcn  Chrift  ftiall  judge  the  world  in  the  Father's  name,  and  give 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds:  That  the  wicked  fhall  be 
doomed  to  the  moft  grievous  puniihments;  and  the  riglueous 
Ihall  be  unfpcakably  happy  to  all  eternity.     Thefe  are  things  of 
great  confequence,  and  whicli  have  been  general iy  acknowledged 
by  Chriftians  in  all  ages.     And  if  there  have  been  feveral  things 
advanced  by  thofe  that  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  which  are  not 
well  confiftent   wiih  thcfe  g(.'neraliy-acknowledged  principles;. 
if  there  have  been  controverfies  among  them  about  points  of 
confiderable  importance,    as  well   as    many   contentions   about 
things  of  little  or  no  moment,  this  is  no  argument  againft  the 
divine  authority  or  ufeiulnefs  of  the  fjcred  writings.     Tiiofc 
that  wre/l  tlu  Scriptures  muft  be  accountable  to  \\m\  that  gave; 
tkem,  for  that  perverfion  and  abufe;  as  men  muft  be  account- 
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able  for  the  albufe  of  their  reafon :  but  this  is  br  from  proring^ 
that  therefore  the  Scriptures  anfwer  no  valuable  purpofe,  and 
jconld  not  be  of  a  divine  original.  Still  it  is  true,  that  wfaofoever 
will»  with  a  teachable  and  attentive  mind,  and  an  Upri^  in- 
jtention  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God,  apply  himfelf  to  reri 
,an,d  confider  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  ah  humble  dependence  on 
God's  gracious  affiflances,  will  find  vaft  advantage  for  infimS- 
ing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  engaging  Kim  to  the 
pra3ice  of  it,  and  for  guiding  him  in  the  way  of  falvation. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  foundation,  on  which  this  fornn- 
idable  dilemma  is  built,  will  not  bear.     There  is  at  this  time  a 
Jiandard  for  Chrifiianity;  even  the  do3rines  and  law*  of  oar 
Saviour  and  his  apoftirs,  as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
It  mud  be  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  prbfePs  themfdvet 
Chriftians,  that  whatever  is  revealed  in  thofe  (acred  books  is  true 
and  certain,  and  whatever  can  be  (hewn  to  be  contrary  to  what 
is  there  revealed  is  falfe.     The  Romanifts  as  well  as  Proteflams 
own  the  divinity  and  authenticity  of  the  facred  text,  though  for 
particular  views  they  would  join  unwritten  tradition  with  ii: 
« and  are  for  giving  the  church  alone  the  authority  to  interpret 
jthc  Scriptures.     The  reafon  of  their  condu3  is  evident.     It  is 
not  becaufe  they  look  upon  the  facred  text  to  be  fo  obfcure  and 
ambiguous,  that  it  cannot  be  underfiood  by  the  people ;  but  be- 
jcaufc  they  think  the  people,  if  left  to  therafelvcs,  will  underftand 
it  fo  far  as  to  fee  the  inconfiftency  there  is  between  true  primi- 
tive Chrifiianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Tellament,  and  the 
papal  fyficm,  and  becaufc  their  corrupt  additions  to  Chrifiianity 
/cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture-authority. 

I  have  alrc?.dy  taken  notice  of  what  he  faith  concerning  the 
fatal  blow  that  Chrifiianity  received  by  the  refurreftion  of  let- 
ters. I  fuppofe  we  are  to  take  his  word  as  a  decifive  proof  of 
this ;  for  no  other  proof  of  it  is  offered.  But  it  may  be  alfirnied 
on  the  contrary,  that  true  primitive  Chrifiianity,  that  |s,  Cbrif- 
tianity  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Teftament,  had  then  a  glorious 
revival.  Many  corrupt  addiiiuns  that  bad  been  made  to  it  were 
thrown  off.  It  hafh  never  been  better  underfiood,  nor  its  evi- 
dences fct  in  a  clearer  light,  than  fince  that  time.  Some  of  the 
in<)ft  admired  n.inics  in  the  republic  of  letters  have  thought  them- 
folvcs  worthily  employed  in  endeavouring  to  illuftrate  the  beau- 
ties 
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tics  of  Scripture,  and  to  clear  its  difficuhies.  It  were  eafy  to 
Ihew,  if  it  were  not  a  thing  fo  well  known  as  to- render  it  need- 
lefs,  that  thofe  who  have  done  moft  for  the  revival  and  fp;read- 
ing  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  and  who  were 
jnoft  celebrated  for  their  genius,  judgment,  various  reading,  and 
probity,  have  been  perfons  that  expreflcd  a  great  admiration  for 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  an  hearty  zeal  for  ChriRianity. 

Thus  I  have  conlidered  what  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
offered  in  thefe  Letters  againft  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Chrillian  religion,  as  far  as  may  be  neccflary  to 
take  off  the  force  of  the  objcftions  he  hath  raifcd  againft  it,  and 
which  feera  to  have  nothing  in  them  proportioned  to  the  unufual 
confidence  with  which  they  arc  advanced.  It  is  hard  to  fca 
what  good  end  could  be  propofed  by  fuch  an  attempt.  But  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  an  advantage,  that  by  **  difcovering  error  ^ 
••  in  firft  principles  founded  upon  fafts,  and  breaking  the  charm» 
♦•  the  inchanted  caftle,  the  ftecpy  rock,  the  burning  lake  will 
*•  disappear *.**  And  there  are  perfons,  no  doubt,  that  would  be 
well  pleafed  to  fee  it  proved,  that  Chriftianity  is  no  better  than 
4elu(ion  and  enchantment ;  and  particularly,  that  the  wicked  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  th^  burning  lake^  fome  apprehenfions  of 
which  may  probably  tend  to  make  them  uncafy  in  their  vicious 
courfes.  But  I  (hould  think,  that  a  true  lover  of  virtue,  and  of 
mankind,  who  impartially  confiders  the  purity  of  the  gofpel- 
tnorals,  the  excellent  tendency  of  its  doftrines  and  precepts,  and 
the  power  of  its  motives  for  engaging  men  to  the  praftice  of  piety 
and  virtue,  and  deterring  them  from  vice  and  wickednefs,  will 
be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ill  employment,  to  endeavour  to 
expofe  this  religion  to  contempt,  and  to  fet  bad  men  free  from 
the  wholefome  terrors  it  infpirfs,  and  deprive  good  men  of  the 
fublimc  hopes-and  fac red  joys  it  yields.  But  Chriftianity  hath 
withfiood  much  more  forraid«ible  attacks,  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
continue  to  approve  itfelf  to  thofe  that  examine  it,  and  the  evi.. 
dences  by  which  it  is  eftablKhed,  with  minds  free  from  vicious 
prejudices,  and  with  that  fincerity  and  fimpllcity  of  heart,  that 
fcrioufnefs  and  attention,  which  becomes  them  in  an  affair  of  fuch 
vaft  importance, 

*  8ce  his  LetUr  •n  th(  Ufi  of  Study  and  Retirement^  vol.  ii.  p.  aar, 
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■ 

The  Account  of  the  Dnpical  Writers  clofed — GenSival  ReJleSiom 
on  thofe  Writers — The  high  Enco?njtims  they  beflow  tipcn 
themfelves^  and  their  own  Perjormances,  and  the  Contempt 
they  cxprefs  for  others — They  differ  among  themfelves  about 
the  mcjl  important  Principles  of  natural  Religion — The  un- 
'  Jair  Methods  they  take  with  regard  to  Chrijiianity — No 
Writers  difcovcr  Jlrongcr  Marks  of  Prejudice — The  Guilt 
and  Danger  ofrcjeBing  theChrifiian  Revelation-^ An  Averficn 
to  the  Laws  of  the  Go/pel,  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  Inji- 
delity — Terms  propofed  by  the  Drifts  for  making  vp  the  Dif- 
ferences tetzvecn  them  and  the  Chiiflians — Their  Pretence  of 
placing  Religion  wholly  in  Pradicc^  and  not  in  nfeUfs  Speiu- 
lations,  confidercd* 

SIR, 

I  SHALL  now  clofc  the  account  of  the  dciflical  writers 
who  have  appeared  among  us  for  above  a  century  pail,  and 
fhall  take  occafion  to  fubjoiii  fome  refleftions  which  fcem  natu- 
raiiy  to  a  rife  upon  this  Tub  j  eft. 

If  we  v/cre  to  judge  of  tliC  merit  of  thcfc  writers,  bv  the  en- 
comiums they  liave  beftowed  upon  their  own  performances,  and 
the  account  th'^y  have  given  oF  their  defigns  and  views,  wc  fiiould 
be  apt  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  them,  as  peifons 
to  whom  the  world  is  under  great  obligations.  Dr.  Tindal 
l)folns  and  ends  his  book  with  dtclarin/T,  that  Ins  fclicme  tends 
to  th:'.  lionour  cf  Gcd,  and  ike  happin^fs  of  hu?nan  fcciet\ts\ 
th.:it  I  lure  is.  none  irho  ti'ifJi  n' ell  to  mankind  ^  hut  mujl  aifo  ciy.i 
hfs  hvpol/ii/is  to  i)r  tint'.;  and  that  it  mofi  (ffr (I ually  prevents 
the  p^touiii  both  of  ffpticifm  and  enthufcfn.  The  Moral  Phi- 
hjuphcr  ever)  -wh-TC  fpeaks  very  advantagcouliv  of  hinirelf,  as 
luviTijr  noihui^^j^  in  v:  ?v.-  but  to  vindicate  and  promote  the  caufc 
Ci  r.\il  rd'^notty  and  moi'iit  truth  and  ri*ihteoufn>  fs.  llic  author 
ol  Chrf.iaoJy  net  fciind''d  on  Ari^^u7}ir.nty  fpcnds  feme  pages  in 
ici:apiiul.i:in-r  ,i;i/i  c:;tol!ing  his  ov,*:i  work.  The  fame  (^bllrva- 
tion  iT.:\w  be  inaic  goncerninj  the  author  of  the  Rtfurreaicn 
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tf  Jtfus  confidtrtd.  He  declares,  **  that  reafon  is  bis  only 
**  rule,  and  the  difplaying  truth  his  only  aim  :  that  his  dcfigii 
**  is  to  recover  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  to  promote  thdt  vc- 
*^  neration  for  wifdom  and  truth,  which  have  been  dcilroycd 
*•  by  faith*.**  And  he  concludes  with  exprefling  his  hope, 
that  his  **  treat Ife  will  be  of  real  fervice  to  rcliirion,  and  make 
*•  men's  praflicc  better,  when  they  find  they  have  nothing  elfc 
**  to  depend  upon  for  happincfs,  here  and  hereafter,  but  their 
•*  own  perfonal  righteoufnefs,  with  their  love  of  wifdom  and 
*'  truth +."  In  like  manner  Mr.  Chubb  has,  in  his  harc.xvell  to 
his  Readers^  with  great  folemnity,  told  the  world  how  much 
they  are  obliged  to  him  for  having  taken  care  to  leave  them 
his  inftrucHons  in  matters  of  the  higheft  imporUnce.  Mr.  Hume 
afTumes  the  merit  of  throwing  light  upon  the  moft  curious  and 

Jubiime  fuhjcElsy  with  regard  to  which  all  the  received  fyjlems 
had  been  extremely  d.feclive^  and  whicii  had  ef taped  the  mojl 
elaborate  jcrutiny  and  examination.  He  propofes  to  reconcile 
profound  inquiry  with  clearnr'.fs^  and  truth  with  novelty y  and 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abjlrufe  phdofophy^   which 

Jeems  to  have  forved  hitherto  only  as  a  Jlielter  to  Juperjlition^ 
and  a  cover  to  ahfurdity  and  error  |.  And  he  begins  his  EJfay 
upon  Miracles  with  declaring,  that  **  he  flatters  liimfclf  that  he 
•'  has  difcovered  an  argument,  which,  if  jiiil,  will  with  the  wife 
"  and  learned  be  an  evcrlafting  check  to  all  kinds  of  fuperfli- 
**  tious  delufion,  and  confcquently  will  be  ufeful  as  long  as  the 
"  world  endures  §,  Lord  Bolingbroke  makes  the  moft  pompous 
profeffions  of  his  intentions  to  Jeparatz  truth  ivom  folfehcod^ 
knowledge  irom  ignorance,  revelations  of  the  Creator  from  in^ 
ventions  of  the  creature,  diclutes  of  reafon  from  the  foj lies  of 
enthujiajm — and  to  go  to  the  joot  oj  that  error,  which  fu ft  a  ins 
our  pride ^  fortifies    our  piejuJues,  and  gives  pretence  to  dciu- 

Jion — to  difcover  the  true  nature  of  hutnan  knowledge — how  far 
it  IS  real,  and  how  it  begins  to  befaniafUcal — ilvdiih^^  gaudy 

♦  Rffurreeiionofjcf:::  confJersd,  p.  72.'  t  Ibid.  p.  82. 

X  Hume's  Philofophical  Efiliys,  p.  18,  19.  and  his  Ertqciry  co^fernhs  the 
Ptuuiphs  of  MoraJs^  p.  171. 

^  See  Humc*i  Phiiofophical  EfLiy:,  p.  174. 

vfions 
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vifions  of  error  being  di/pdUd^  men  may  be  accufiomed  to  tht 
Jimplicity  of  truth  *. 

Nor  do  thefe  gentlemen  only  join  in  reprefenting  themfelves  as 
perfons  of  extraordinary  penetration,  "^nd  of  the  moil  upright 
intentions  ;  but  they  fometimes  feem  to  claim  a  kind  of  infalli. 
bility.  They  talk  of  having  their  underjlandings  irradiated 
with  the  beams  of  immutable  eternal  reafon^  fo  that  they  are 
furenot  to  run  into  any  errors  of  moment.  And  that  they  have 
an  infallible  mark  and  criterion  of  divine  truths  in  which  men 
cannot  be  mifiaken\.  They  propofe  to  direft  men  to  the  eter* 
nal  and  invariable  rule  of  right  and  wrongs  as  to  an  infallible 
guide,  and  as  the  folid  ground  of  peace  and  fafety\.  They 
affure  us,  that  deifm,  or  the  religion  they  would  recommend, 
is  '*  bright  as  the  heavenly  light,  and  free  from  all  ambiguities ; 
**  that  it  makes  all  men  happy  that  embrace  it ;  that  it  perfe£Uy 
**  fatisfics  all  doubts,  and  procures  the  troubled  foul  unfliaken 
•♦reft^." 

And  as  they  take  care  to  recommend  themfelves,  and  their 
own  writings,  to  the  eftecm  and  admiration  of  mankind,  fo  they 
give  a  very  difadvantageous  idea  of  thofe  that  ftand  up  as  advo- 
cates for  revealed  religion.  They  fpeak  in  a  fneering  contemp- 
tuous way  of  fuch  books  as  Siillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrce^  Dr, 
Clarke's  Dfcourfc  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  the  Ana^ 
logy  of  Rcafon  and  Rtvdation^  6?c.  and  the  excellent  difcourfes 
at  Boyle's  leftures  ||.  A  writer  of  great  note  among  them 
thinks  fit  to  rcprefent  the  Chriftian  divines,  as,  for  the  moft 
part,  mortal  enemies  to  the  excrcife  of  reafon^  and  below  brutes  **• 
Another  charges  them,  as  afting  as  if  they  wanted  either  under- 
Jianding  or  honejly.  And  he  affures  us, .that  •*  thofe  who  think 
«*  moft  freely,  have  the  leaft  (liare  of  faith,  and  that  in  propor- 
•*  tion  as  our  underftandings  are  improved,  faith  diminifhes/* 
The  fame  writer  exprefsly  calls  it  foolifh  faith,  and  faith,  that 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  331. 

•|-  ChrijUanHy  asoldasthe  Creation,  p.  336.  edit.  8vo.  Mor.  Pbil,  vol.i,  p.Q»« 

'X  Chubb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

^  RefurreEiion  ofjcftis  conjldercd,  p.  9. 

11   Chriflianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 

f  •  Qbrijlianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^  p.  450,  aj  I. 
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••  in  this  glorious  time  of  light  and  liberty,  -  this  divine  hog, 
**  with  her  pious  witchcrafts,  which  were  brought  forth  in  dark- 
**  nefs,  and  nourifhed  by  obfcurity,  faint  at  the  approach  of  day, 
•*  and  vanifli  upon  fight*.'*  And  one  of  their  lateft  and  moft 
admired  authors  hath  thought  fit  to  pafs  this  arrogant  cenfure 
upon  all  that  believe  the  Chriftian  religion — that  "  Whofoevcr 
**  is  moved  by  faith  to  afient  to  it,  is  confcious  of  a  continued 
**  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  which  fubverts  all  the  principles 
♦*  of  his  underftanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe 
•*  whatever  is  moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience  t."  Lord 
Bolingbroke  brings  it  as  a  charge  againfl  both  clergy  and  laity, 
who  believe  Chriftianity,  that  they  have  been  hitherto  either  not 
impartial,  or  fagacious  enough^  to  take  an  accurate  examina^ 
iion,  or  not  honejl  enough  to  communicate  it  \,  And  he  takes 
all  occafions  to  pour  forth  the  moft  virulent  contempt  and  rc-i 
proach  upon  the  moft  eminent  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophcrs, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Many  inftances  of  this  kind  have 
been  obfcrved  above  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  22d  Let- 
ter, and  this  vol.  Letter  25th. 

After  fuch  fpecious  profcfiions,  it  would  be  natural  to  expeS, 
that    thefe  gentlemen  fliould  oblige  the  world  with  clearer  di^ 
teSions  than  have  been  hitherto  given  to  lead  mankind  to  truth 
and  happinefs.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  :  they  indeed 
all  join  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert  revealed  religion,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  agreed  what  to  fubftitute  in  its  room.     They 
often  fpcak  magnificently  of  keeping  clofe  to  the  eternal  reafon 
and  nature  of  things,  and  proFefs  a  high  efteem  for  what  they    | 
call  the  uncorruptid   rdigioa  of  reafon  and  nature^  which  is    ] 
always  invariably  thefarae^.     But  when  they  come  to  explain    / 
themfelves  more  particularly,  it  is  not  eafy  to  kuQW  what  they    / 
intend  by  it.     Some  of  them  haive  reckoned  among  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  and  which  are   of  great  importance  to  man- 
kind, the  belief  of  God's  univerfal  and  particular  providence, 
bis  moral  government  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  obli- 

•  RefurrtEliou  of  Jefus  conjidered^  p.  4.8.  73.  -f-  Ibid. 

X  Bolingbrokc's  I/rrrrx  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory^  vol.  i,  p.  x8l. 

i  Chubb's  Poftbiu::cus  Works,  yoI.  ii.  in  the  Appendix. 

gation^ 
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Rations  we  arc  under  to  pray  to  liim  and  woifhip  him,  the  natu. 
ral  diiTcrcnccs  of  moral  good  and  evil,  man's  free  agency,  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.   Others 
of  their  applauded  writers  deny  feveral  of  thcfe  principles,  or, 
or  leaft,  reprcfent  them  as  abfolutely  uncertain.^    And  though, 
when  they  want  to  make  a  fair  appearance  to  the   world,  thefc 
principles  are  to  pafs  as  making  a  part  of  the  dcifl's  creed,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  general  cffe^l  and  tendency  of  their 
writings  has  rather  been  to  unfetilc  thefe  foundations,  and  intro- 
duce an  univerfal  fcepticifm  and    indifference  to  all  religion. 
When  fuch  pcrfons  therefore  fet  up  for  bcnefaftors  to  mankind, 
it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  boafls  of  the  Epicureans,  who  fpeak 
in  high  terms  of  the  obligations  the  world  was  under  to  their 
great  mafler   Epicurus,  for  undertaking  the  glorious   work  of 
refcuing  mankind  from  the  unfuffcrable  yoke  of  fuperflitioh,  by 
freeing  them  from  tlie  fear  of  God,   and  the  apprehenfions  of 
providence,  and  a  future  (late  of  retributions.     And  even  with 
regard  to  thole  of  the  dciils  tl.at  put  on   the  fairell  appearances, 
J  think  it  may  be  truly  fiiid,  that  it  is  not  among  them  that   we 
mull  look  for  thebcfl  and  moil  pcrfe£l  fchcme,  even  of  natural 
religion.     Wliat  l.as  been  done  to  greateft  advantage  this  v;ay 
has  been  done  by  Cliriilian  writers,  who  have  produced  the  no- 
bleft  fyilenis  of  natural  religion,  and  liave  taken  pains  to  eflablifl^ 
its  great  principles  on  t)ie  fur-Jil  foundations.     And  to  what  can* 
this  be  rcafonably  afcribcd,  but  to  the   clearer  light  which  the 
Chrillian  revelation    haih  thrown   upon    this    fubjcft,  and  the 
excellent  belps  and  aflifLanccs  it  bath  brought  us  ?   It  appeareth 
then,  that   if  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  mankind  to  have  natural 
religion  fct  in  a  clear  light,  and  flrongly  enforced,  the  deifls  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  the  honour  of  this  to  thcmfelves,  or  to 
fet  u:3  for  benefactors  to  mankind  on  this  account.     Much  lefs 
have  they  reafon   to  value   thcmfelves  upon  tlu-ir  oppofition  to 
the  ChiiRlan  religion.     If  the  account  feme  of  thenifelves  have 
(iiven  of  the  nature  and  defign  of  Clirifliauity  be  jud,  they  mufl 
be  very  badly  cniploycd  tliat  endeavour  to  fubveit  its  credit  and 
anthf>ritv.     Lord   Hcibcrt   calls  it  the  t:'/f  rtli,non^  and  faith, 
that  all   i(s   duclrliics,   oj-liiiances,  preccj)is,  facranients,   aim  at 
tliC  cffabiiiiir.x:;!   of  thole  five  iinpgrtarit  article:,   in  which  he 

makes. 
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makes  all  religion  to  confift*.  Dr.  Tindal  owns,  that  "  Chrif- 
**  tianity  itfclf,  ftrippcd  of  all  additions  that  policy,  miftake,  and 
*•  the  circuinftances  ot  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a  mofl:  holy  re- 
*•  ligion  t.*'  The  Moral  Pkilofoplur  frequently  cxprcfTeth  him- 
felf  to  the  fame  purpofe;  and  Mr.  Chubb  acknowledgeth,  that 
*•  Chriilianity,  if  it  could  be  feparated  from  every  thing  that  hath 
**  been  blended  with  it,  yields  a  much  clearer  light,  and  is  a  more 
••  fafe  guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other  traditionary  religion,  as 
•*  being  better  adapted  to  improve  and  p^irfcft  human  nature  :|:." 
Lord  Bolingbroke  reprefents  it  as  a  moj}  arniabU  and  ^f'fui  in* 
JlitutioTii  and  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  promote  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind.  That  ih?,  fyjlem  of  religion  it  teaches 
is  a  compute  Jyfiem,  to  all  the  purpojcs  of  religion  natural  and 
revealed^ — and  might  have  continued  fo,  to  the  unfpeakable  ad^ 
vantage  of  mankind^  if  it  had  been  propagat'id  with  the  famt 
Jimplicity  with  which  it  was  taught  by  Chrijl  himfdj^.  If  there- 
fore they  had  laid  out  their  pains  in  endeavouring  to  feparate 
true  original  Chriilianity  from  the  corrupt  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  it,  and  to  engage  men  to  a  flrifler  adherence,  in 
principle  and  praftice,  to  the  religion  oi  Jt:fus  in  its  primitive 
purity  and  finiplicity,  as  delivered  by  Chrill  and  his  apoRles  in 
the  New  Tellament,  they  might  have  had  fome  pretence  to  the 
charatler  they  feem  willing  to  claim,  of  friends  and  bcncfaflora 
to  mankind.  But  the  method  they  have  taken  is  very  dificrent; 
at  the  fame  time  that  tliey  have  a  filled  to  commend  pure  origi- 
nal Chriilianity,  they  have  ufcd  their  utmoft  efforts  to  fubvert 
its  divine  authority,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  influence  on  tha 
minds  of  men,  and  fet  them  locfc  from  all  obligations  to  believe 
and  obey  it.  This  is  a  manifeft  proof,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
corruptions  of  Chriilianity  that  they  find  fault  with,  but  the 
Chriflian  revelation  itfelf,  which  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  rc- 
prefent  as  the  produft  of  enthufiafm  or  impoilurc. 

Various  are  the  v/ays  they  have  taken  to  deflroy  its  credit  and 
authority,  as  fufficiently  appcareth  from  the  account  which  hathi 

*   Herbert  reUg.  lately^,  9>  I0» 

•|-  Chrijlianity  m  cJd  as  the  Creathr.^  p.  38  Z.  cdlt.  8vo, 

i  Chubb's  Pollhumoas  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  .370. 

§  Several  other  Paffaj^es  to  this  purpofc  arc  collc^ed  above  in  the  jifl: 

Letter. 
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been  given  in  the  foregoing  Letters.  And  confidering  how  many 
writers  have  appeared  in  tliis  caufc  within  this  century  paft,  and 
what  liberty  they  have  had  to  propofe  their  reafonings  and  their 
objertions,  ii  can  hardly  be  fuppofcd  they  have  left  any  thing 
unattcnipted  that  lud  the  face  of  argument,  by  which  they  thought 
they  couiJ  anfwcr  their  end.  And  therefore  if  it  appears,  as  I 
hope  it  d^K"*,  upon  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  them, 
thai  their  mv»it  plaufibie  objeciions  have  been  folidly  anfwered; 
it  is  10  be  h*un\1,  thai  iheir  attempts,  however  ill  intended,  will 
turn  to  the  advar.vjje  of  the  Chriilian  caufe;  as  it  will  thence 
appear,  how  lii:ie  it*  cnc^iios  have  been  able  to  fay  again  ft  it,  con- 
fcooroxl  ia  ;:s  oriijii'.al  puriiy.  even  where  they  have  had  the  ut- 
»K*ii  fu\*ao::i  o:  propofiti^  their  fentiments.  They  have  appealed 
to  the  b^r  ot  rs\v»o!! :  tV.e  auv^Cates  for  Chriftianity  have  followed 
ih.^tv  i.^  ■>%:  ^.^r,  and  !M\o  lairiV  (hewn,  that  the  evidences  of 
lC\^.^:i^^^  :v*:v  *  r*.  aro  i\ich  as  approve  themfclves  to  impartial  rca- 
t>:\  i"..'.  i:  *wJ^v::  :."^c:''.cr.  are  fully  fulficient  to  fatisfy  an  honeft 
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A..>/.-^'  ;\:.v\ro  ::  carr.tn  but  give  great  concern  to  ali 
iy.  ^.i\,*  .1  .  ,  •,'-.:  :Vr  v'i:r  ii.^iy  reilgion,  that  fo  many,  inftead 
.T  .*  .*',.*.  ^  •  .:  ■.v!-,:':  K^r  :•".•  *^Kirious  light  of  the  gofpcl  which 
I/./..  *  ,.  "v-  ,  ..i.  .'..;.;'  u:Vi  their  utmoll  endeavours  to  expofe 
.;  ..•  ,  , •■  ■  V.  .  I  ;.v:.M.'.::  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields 
^v,.  ,  : »    v  '•  /   v  \\^Uv  :i.  that  there  have  been  as  many  va!u- 

i  ^       ,  ,    ..  V  .  •  v"  •:  :!i  .1^;  y  pul/lifhed  among  us  within  this  cen- 

X    .. .  \  ,ix  v..  ■.  ■'.*  p:\'vUicod  in  any  a;;e.     Befides  thofe  men- 

;.,  •   .   .'    vv ,->••";:   l.citeis.  there  have  been  many  exccl- 

;^...      ,       vx.  ix'i.iu*  Jv>;th  the  reafons  and  eviricnces  of  the  Chrif- 

...  .  ,  .^  -•,  \**'.v!»  iho  nature  ol  the  work  I  have  been  engaged 
J  ,  ^  .  .  s  \-:  i  !no  to  take  notice  of,  as  they  were  not  written 
....       .V    X  ifi  .ijKwer  to  any  of  thofe  deiftical  books  which  I  had 

•     X  \  iviUchv  n  that  muft  ohvioufly  occur,  upon  a  review  of 

l^     ..x.^ui't  x^hu'li  hath  Ikcu  im-en  of  the  authors  who  have  ap- 

|l,..^^  I  I*,  n-ifl   i'lnilti.iTMiv,  tti.it  they  have  been  far  from  con- 

^,,.1    '.■;  r».m;*i\v's  >vith  !..hcT  rcafoning.  as  might  be  expeScd 

^,,  ^  ^  H,  o  \  \»'iMxh  io  tv.K'h  depends.     The  weapons  they  have 

\,s.  i!\  iiia.1%'  uu'  i't,  aio  r-^ole  of  mifreprefentation  and  ridicule, 

^^^ivt\  ^'X  .M-  ■  w  jv  11  uiiJ  builbcnery.    This  feems  to  be  a  pre- 

^J  fumpiiozi 
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fumption  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  that  its  advcrfarics  arc  them- 
felves  fenfible  that  little  can  be  done  againft  it,  in  a  way  of  plaift 
reafon  and  argument.  It  is  true,  there  are  no  writers  who  make 
greater  prctenfions  to  freedom  of  thought,  or  inveigh  more  ftrongw- 
ly  againft prepoffcffion  and  bigotry;  fo  that  one  would expe£l, 
that  they  fbould  cvcry-where  difcover  minds  open  to  conviftion 
and  evidence:  and  yet  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  no  writers 
whatfoever  difcover  ftronger  figns  of  prejudice;  and  there  is 
great  reafon  to  complain  that  they  have  not  carried  on  the  debate 
with  that  fairnefs  and  candour  which  becomes  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft*. 

Any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  their  writings  muft  be  fen- 
fible, that  it  is  not  their  way  to  make  a  fair  and  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  of  true  original  Chriftianity  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, They  throw  it  into  falfe  lights,  in  order  to  expofe  it,  and 
often  charge  it  with  corruptions  and  abufes,  which  -they  them- 
felves  well  know  do  not  really  and  originally  belong  to  it.  In 
fome  of  their  books  which  are  written  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
they  introduce  Chriftian  dialogifts,  who  are  to  make  a  fhew  of 
defending  the  Chriftian  caufc ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  to 
betray  it.  Thefe  dialogifts  make  a  moft  defpieable  figure  in  their 
writings,  and  are  fcarce  allowed  to  fay  any  thing  that  difcovers 
learning  or  even  common  feafe,  nor  ever  fairly  ftate  the  argu- 
ment or  evidence  on  the  fide  of  Chriftianity.  Any  one  that  has 
read  Tindal's  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  firft 
volume  of  tlie  Moral  Philofopker,  cannot  but  have  obferved  this. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  fcriptures,  they  have  every- where  dif- 
covered  an  eager  defire  and  refolution  to  expofe  and  run  them 
4pwnat  any  rate.  In  examining  writings  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  authority,  a  man  of  candour,  and  an  impartial  inquirer  after 
truth,  would  be  inclined  to  put  the  moft  favourable  interpretation 
upon  them  that  they  will  bear;  but  inftcad  of  this,  thefe  writers 
feemonly  folicitous  to  find  out  fomcthing  that  may  make  the  fcrip- 
tures appear  ridiculous.  They  take  pains  to  wreft  and  pervert 
them,  as  if  they  thought  it  meritorious  to  treat  thofe  facred  wri- 
tings in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  borne  with  regard  to  any 

♦  Sec  this  clearly  (hewn  in  Dr.  Duchal's  Preface  to  his  excellent  Ser- 
BODS  00  the  prcfumpdTe  STid^ces  of  Chriftiaoity. 
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ether  books  of  the  leall  creciit.  Of  this  many  Inflances  inigfat 
be  pro(!:iccd.  If  they  meet  with  any  pafla^es  of  fcripture  tlutt 
have  difiicLilty  in  them,  and  which  at  this  diflanceare  not  eafy  to 
explui''. ;  and  fozno  fuch  paiH^ges  mud  bee.xpc£led  in  books  of  fo 
great  aniiqiiiiy,  written  in  times  and  places,  as  well  as  dialers, 
fo  diiTjrent  from  our  own;  this  is  immediately  improved,  as  if 
it  were  fiimcioin  to  fliew  that  the  whole  facred  volume  is  falfe, 
or  fo  cyrrujitcJ  as  not  be  depended  on.  Thus  a  late  celebrateJ 
auth:):*,  w!io  has  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  fcripturc  hiftory,  has 
thought  tiiOcui'fe  faid  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Noah  upon 
Canaan,  fuhlcicnt  to  dcflroy  ihc  credit  of  it;  but  not  to  repeat 
what  has  been  oiTcred  for  explaining  or  vindicating  that  paflage, 
fuppofiiig  we  were  not  able  in  any  manner  to  account  tor  it, 
would  it  not  be  far  more  rcafonable  and  becoming  a  man  of 
fcnfc  ;ind  candour,  to  Tup  pole  t!:at  in  fo  fliort  a  relation  fome  cir- 
<:unifi:\nces  arc  omitted,  wliich,  if  known,  would  fet  it  in  a  fair 
li;;ht,  rjuu  r  than,  on  account  of  an  obfcure  paUage,  to  reje£lacd 
difcard  the  authority  of  llie  wl.ole? 

What  can  be  a  plainer  prool  of  the  power  of  their  prejudices, 
than  to  advance  rules,  in  juc^ir.vr  of  the  truth  and  credibility  of 
fcripturc*  liiiiory,  which  would  be  abfuluu-iy  rcjt-clcd  and  ex- 
ploded, if  iij)plicd  to  any  otiici-  liiilor)'  in  ti^e  worln ;  and  to  rejea 
the  cvidi:!cc  as  inluliicic.u  wiih  rt\^.;rd  to  the  iacts  recorded  in 
the  r=>!'?cl,  wiiich  thi'V  thcnirdvcs  Wv/iilJ  count  fullicient  witli 
I'^ei^l  tf>  iiny  oti'.cr  iJA^  done  in  p.'!]:  :r.T!  s  ?  Wh:»t  greater  fien 
oi  Drriiitiice,  than  wlien  i\\<i\-  arc  not  able  to  invaii;ia:e  the  trudi 
of  il:c  "()r:)v:l.rcci;!^ls,  or  to  Ihow  thcit  tliov  have  not  been  fate Iv 
tranfiLiittC'l  to  ns,  to  lly  out  into  i^jncral  clamours  and  invcfiivcs 
jigainft  Ai  hiiloiical  evidence  WiV-iilocver,  as  abfolutely  uncei- 
tiiin  ?  luc  i!ir.hor  of  CI:njLa/i  fy  not  founded  on  Ar^umti:t 
fpcaks  oi;:,  and  pl.iinly  dcrjarcs  that  no  man  ought  to  believe 
anv  th'iiii  bu  what  ho  fees  with  his  own  eyes.  *'  To  believe  a 
•*  thint^,'  fays  i:j,  **  bccaufc  anotluT  man  fays  he  faw  it,  is  a  very 
••  n!!pi(xt\U  ntcd  and  new  fort  ol  h)i;ic*\"  And  it  is  a  conflant 
touic  wiih  {\:CiC  writers  to  declaim  a;ralnrt  every  iiiin*{  as  un- 
ccrliii'.i  tl»at  .Tories  to  r.F  thron;;h  \\\*:  jj^'nds  of  Lliibic  men-  As 
i!   no  :na:i  could   he   i;iiC  thai  th-cre  is   fuch  a    place  as  Paiis 
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except  he  had  been  there,  or  that  there  had  been  fwch  a  perfon 
as  Queen  Elizabeth.  Moral  certainty  is  ridiculed  and  expofcd; 
though  nothing  can  be  more  pbin,  from  the  very  frame  of  our 
nature,  and  the  circumftances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  divine 
providence  here  on  earth,  than  that  the  author  of  our  beings 
defigncd  that  we  (hould  in  many  cafes  be  determined  by  moral 
evidence  and  teftimony,  and  that  we(hoiild  acquicTcc  in  it,  as  fully 
fufficicm*.  It  is  what  all  men,  even  the  wifcft,  do  in  number- 
lefs  inftances,  and  think  it  reafonable  to  do  fo.  And  to  rejcQ; 
all  this  at  once,  is  a  certain  fign  of  their  being  reduced  to  the 
}aft  diflrefs  in  point  of  argument.  And  if  the  advocates  for 
revelation  were  driven  to  fuch  fhifis,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
treated  as  irrcconcileable  enemies  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  which  (hew  the  ftrength 
of  their  prejudices  againll  Chriftianiiy.  They  often  make  ufe 
of  arguments,  which,  if  they  were  good  for  any  thing,  would  ' 
hold  for  cafting  off  all  religion,  all  certainty  of  reafon,  all  learn- 
ing and  inftruftion,  and,  if  purfucd  to  their  genuine  confequences, 
would  introduce  univerfal  barbarifm.  And  what  a  ftrange  pre- 
judice does  this  argue,  to  have  fuch  an  avcrfion  for  Chriftianity, 
as  to  be  willing  to  throw  off  all  religion,  learning,  and  know- 
Itdge,  rather  than  admit  it  !  If  they  can  but  expofe  revealed 
religion,  it  feems  to  give  them  very  little  concern,  though  natu-' 
ral  religion  falls  with  it:  fome  of  their  admired -authors  argue 
againft  all  methods  of  education,  all  attempts  to  inflruft  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  religion  or  morality.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary refinement  of  the  prcfent  age;  The  heft  and  wifeft  men 
of  all  former  ages  have  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  thing  of  vail  con- 
fequence,  to  feafon  the  minds  of  children  betimes,  with  good 
and  juft  notions  of  things.  But  fome  of  our  modern  free-thinkers 
liave,  in  their  fuperior  wifdom,  found  out,  that  the  bell  way 
woald  be  to  leave  children  entirely  to  themfclves,  without  any 
inftruSion  or  cultivation  at  all.  This  is  the  fcheme  of  the  author 
of  Chrijlianity  not  founded  on  Argument ;  and  another  of 
their  applauded  writers.  Dr.  Tindal,  feems  fometimes  to  de- 
clare  againft  all  inftruftion,  by  word  or  writing,  as  ufelefs  or 

•  Sec  this  excellently  ftated  and  cleared  id  Dittoo  on  the  Rcfurrcuflion, 
fart  id. 

voir.  II.-  C  c  needlefsv 
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sc^edlcfs*  and  as  only  tending  to  torn  men  alide  from  attending 
to  the  things  themfelves»  and  to  the  purp  fimple  di6lat€S  of 
nature* 

•  .Their  defire  at  any  rate  to  fuhvert  Chriftianity  has  involved 
them  in  many  inconfiftencies.  Sometimes,  to  fliew  that  there 
is  no  need  or  ufe  of  divine  revelation*  the  powers  of  reafon  in 
natters  of  religion  arc  mightily  extolled,  as  if  it  were  able  to 
do  every  thing  by  its  own  force,  without  any  afiiliance.  At 
Other  times,  to  render  us  indifferent  to  religion,  reafoa  is  de- 
graded ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  declared,  that  **  it  is  not  her  proper 
**  province  to  judge  of  religion  at  all ;  nor  is  this  an  affair  in 
"  which  file  has  the  lead  concern  *;"  Sometimes  .  all  men, 
even  thofe  that  cannot  read  their  mother  tongue,  are  fuppofed  to. 
be  To  clear-fighted,  as  to  be  able,  witHout  any  in(lru£tion,  to 
know  the  whole  of  religion.  At  other  times,  the  bulk  of  mrH- 
kind  are  reprefented  as  unable  to  know  any  thing  of  religion, 
and  therefore  not  under  any  obligation  to  believe  it,  and  as  not 
capable  of  judging  where  there  is  any  thing  of  induflion  or  in- 
ference in  the  cafe. 

If  the  do6) lines  of  the  gofpel  appear,  upon  a  Arifi  examina* 
tion,  to  be  fuch  as  right  re^ifon  approves  when  once  they  arc 
difcovered,  then  it  is  urged  that  reafon  alone  might  have  difco- 
vered  them,  and  that  a  revelation  in  fuch  cafes  is  perfeflly  nccd- 
lefs,  and  of  no  ufe  at  all.  But  if  ihere  be  any  thing  in  thrfe 
difcoveries  which  was  not  drfcoverabie  by  unafliftcd  reafon,  and 
which  we  conid  not  have  known  but  by  extraordinary  revela- 
tion, this  is  made  an  objcflion  again  {I  receiving  it ;  and  to  believe 
in  that  cafe  is  branded  as  an  implicit  faith,  and  a  giving  up  our 
reafon. 

Sometimes  the  apodlcs  arc  reprefented  as  hot-brained  enthu^ 
TmHs,  who  really  believed  thcmfclves  to  be  infpired  of  God,  and 
were  fo  mad  as  to  imagine  that  they  wrought  miracles,  and  had 
extraordinary  gilts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  when  tlicre  was  no  fuch 
thing.  At  other  times  they  are  reprefented  as  artful  impollorSi 
who  formed  a  fcheme  of  worldly  power  and  grandeur  under 
fpiritual  pretences,  and  forged  fa£ls  and  evidences  which  they 
knew  tp  be  falfe. 

*  Chriftianity  not  founded  7tt  Argument^  p.  ^, 

The 
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The  charaftcr  of  our  bleflcd  Lord,  as  fet  before  us  in  the 
gofpel,  is  fo  excellent  and  admirable,  that  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion  know  not  well  how  to  fix  a  ftain  upon  it.  But 
when  they  can  find  nothing  in  his  doclrine,  or  in  his  temper  or 
condu£l,  that  favours  of  the  fpirit  of  this  world,  or  of  a  carnal 
policy,  they  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  under  thcfe  fpeciouy 
appearances  he  concealed  ambitious  and  intereftcd  views, 'which 
were  to  take  effeft  in  the  proper  time.  Lord  Shaftelbury  had 
infinuated  this ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Woolllon's  fchcme  to' 
charge  Chrift  with  a  fecret  defign  of  afpirinjr  to  temporal  power 
add  dominion,  and  with  encouraging  the  Jews  to  take  him  for 
their  king.  The  fame  thing  is  pretended  by  the  Moral  Pkilofo- 
pher,  and  by  the  author  of  Tks  Rffurre&ian  of  J  ejus  confidered: 
Thus,  this  malignant  infinuation  is  repeated  by  one  of  thcfe 
writers  after  another,  without  any  thing  to  fupport  it  but  the 
malice  of  the  accufers,  and  an  earneft  dcfire  to  find  a  flaw  in  the 
moft  perfeS  charafter:  fince  both  the  whole  of  his  life  and  con- 
duft,  and  the  entire  ftrain  and  tendency  of  the  religion  he  taught, 
afford  the  ftrongeft  proofs  to  the  contrary.  And  at  this  rate 
the  beft  and  nobleft  charaftcrs  may  pafs  for  the  word ;  and  the 
greater  marks  there  are  of  felf- denial  and  difintereftednefs,  the 
greater  will  the  ground  of  fufpicion  be. 

Sometimes  Jefus  and  his  apoftles  are  reprefented  as  teaching 
wholly  in  a  way  of  authority,  and  never  applying  to  men*s 
reafon  at  all,  and  even  ablolutely  forbidding  them  to  ufe  their 
underftandings.  This  is  what  the  author  of  Ckrijlianity  net 
founded  on  Argument  has  laboured  to  prove.  At  other  times, 
it  is  aflerted,  as  it  is  particularly  by  the  Moral  Philofopher,  that 
Chrift  appealed-  wholly  to  men's  own  reafon,  and  wodld  not 
have  them  take  any  thing  upon  his  authority  at  all  as  a  teacher 
fent  from  God,  or  upon  any  other  evidence  than  the  reafon  and 
nature  of  the  thing  *. 

When  they  are  not  able  to  produce  any  ancient  evidences 
againft  Chriftianity,  they  prefume  upon  it  as  a  certain  thing/ 
that  there  was  evidence  formerly  againft  it,  but  that  tliis  evi- 
dence was  deftroyed,  and  that  it  was  bccaufe  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  evidence,  that  it  was  found  neccflary  to  deftroy  it.     Thus,' 

♦  Moral  Philofopher,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  a4'  4i>  4a- 
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thefe  gentlemen  know  how  to  tnrn  even  the  want  of  evidence 
againft  Chriftianity,  into  an  argument  againft  iu  truth.  I  fliail 
not  here  repeat  what  has  been  above  ofiered  to  (hew  the  vanity 
and  unreafonableuefs  of  this  pretence.  I  fhall  only  obfe^ve,  that, 
according  to  then*  ufual  way  of  repeating  continually  the  fame 
gbjefiions,  this  has  been  urged  with  great  confidence  by  Mr. 
Wool&on,  by  the  author  of  The  Re/urre8i0n  of  JtfuA  con/idtrti^ 
and  very  lately  by  a  writer  of  quality^  who  hath  diftinguilbed 
himfelf  in  the  fame  caufe. 

Many  other  inflances  might  be  produced,  by  which  it  appears^ 
that  no  writers  whatfoever  (hew  more  apparent  figns  of  flfoog 
prejudice  and  prepofleffion,  than  thofe  that  honour  themfelves 
with  the  title  of  Frtc-ihinktrs.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied  fo? 
their  own  fakes,  as  well  as  for  the  fake  of  others,  whom  tke]^ 
take  pains  to  pervert,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  diveft  them* 
felves  of  their  prejudices,  and  would  condder  the  evidences  for 
Chxiftianity  with  that  ferioufnefs  and  attention  which  becomes 
them  in  an  ailair  of  fuch  vail  importance.  I  am  fcnfible  indeed, 
that  many  are  ready  to  reprefent  this  as  a  thing  of  no  confequence 
at  all.  They  look  upon  all  forms  of  religion  to  be  alike  with 
regard  to  the  favour  oi  God,  and  that  it  is  perfc£ily  indifferent 
vhat  a  man  profefic!:,  provided  he  be  a  man  of  virtue.  But 
real  piety  and  virtue  will  engage  a  man  to  receive  whatever  he 
hasrcafon  to  think  is  a  true  fignificaiion  of  the  divine  will.  And 
if  Chriftianity  be  indeed  a  true  revelation  from  God,  as  it  claitss 
to  be,  and  if  the  decliirations  there  made  in  the  name  of  God  arc 
to  be  depended  upon,  it  cannot  poiTibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  thofc  to  whom  it  is  publifhed  and  made  known,  receive 
or  rejeiS  it :  the  believing  and  receiving  it  mutt  in  that  cafe 
needs  be  of  great  confequence  to  our  happinefs,  and  to  difbe* 
lieve  and  rejcft  it  is  inlinitcly  hazardous.  It  therefore  highly 
concerneth  us  to  inquire,  whether  Chrillianity  be  in  reality  a 
true  divine  revelation;  whether  the  laws  there  prcfcribcd  in  the 
name  of  God  be  indeed  his  laws,  and  be  obeyed  as  fuch ;  whe- 
ther  the  terms  of  acceptance  there  propofed  be  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment; whether  the  promifes  there  made  are  to  be  regarded 
as  his  promifes,  and  the  threatcnings  there  denounced  are  to  be 
confidered  as  really  enforced  by  his  authority.  For  if  they 
really  be  fo,  and  we  rejcfl  them  without  exam:aaticn»  or  rcfufe 

to 
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to  confider  them,  as  if  they  were  not  worthy  of  a  ferious  thought, 
we  (hall  bcabfohitcly  without  excufe,  andfhall  never  be  able  to 
juflify  our  contluft  to  God,  or  our  own  confciences. 

A  noted  deiftical  author,  after  having  infinuatcd  that  we  need 
not  give  ourfelvcs  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  feveral  pretend- 
ed revelations  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  yet  thinks  fit  to 
own,  that  '•  when  a  revelation  which  afrumcs  a  divine  charafter 
•*  comes  to  our  own  drior,  and  offers  itfelf  to  our  confideration, 
*•  and  as  it  may  poffibly  be  what  it  is  pretended  to  be,  and  as 
*'  fuch  we  may  poffibiy  be  intcrcfled  in  it,  this  may  excite  our 
**  concern  to  try  and  prove  it;  otherwife  we  can  be  under  no 
**  obligation  with  regard  to  it*.'*  Where  he  plainly  fuppofes, 
that,  in  the  cafe  he  puts,  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  try  and 
prove  a  revelation  which  affumes  a  divine  charafter,  and  offers 
itfelf  to  our  confideration.  And  it  ftrengthens  this,  if  the  re- 
velation itfelf,  fuppofing  it  to  be  really  given  by  God,  does  in 
his  name  require  and  demand  our  attention  and  fuhmiffion,  as  a 
condition  of  our  being  interefted  in  his  favour.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
it  muft  be  no  fmall  guilt  to  difregard  and  rejeft  it  at  once  with- 
out a  due  inquiry,  but  efpecially  to  caft  contempt  and  reproach 
upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  engage  others  to  rejcft  it. 

And  the  guilt  and  danger  of  rcjefllng  that  revelation  is  might- 
ily heightened,  if  it  (hould  be  found,  that  the  true  caufe  of  that 
infidelity,  and  of  the  difregard  fiiewn  to  that  revelation,  is  the 
ftrength  of  vicious  appetite,  and  an  averfion  to  the  holy  and  ex- 
cellent  laws  which  are  there  prefcribed.  And  this,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  the  cafe  of  the  generality  of  thofc  among  us  who  rejeft 
the  gofpel-revelation.  When  we  fee  them,  under  pretence  of' 
dilbelicving  the  doflrincs,  difcarding  the  morals  of  the  gofpel ; 
%vhen  with  Chriftianity  they  fcem  to  throw  off  the  fear  of  God, 
and  give  thcmfelves  up  to  boundlefs  licentioufnefs;  there  is  too 
jufl  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  true  caufe  of  their  diflikc  to 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  is  not  fo  much  their  being  diffatisfied 
vith  the  evidences  produced  for  it,  as  becaufe  they  cannot  bear 
the  ireliraints  it  lays  upon  their  corrupt  lufls  and  paffions.  The 
real  end  they  aim  at  is  exprcffed  by  one  of  themfclves  to  be,  '*  to 
♦*  lave  a  foul  from  the  difmal  apprchenfions  of  eternal  damnation;'* 

*  Chubb*s  Pojfthumous  Works,  yoI.  i.  p.  11, 
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to  relieve  a  perfon  "  from  labouring  under  that  uneaflnefs  of 
V  mind,  which  he  often  is  under,  when  plcafure  aad  Chriftianity 
*'  come  in  competition  *.'*  And  a  late  uoblp  writer  mentions  it 
as  an  advantage  of  the  way  of  thinking  he  recommends,  that  the 
turning  lakf  will  then  dijappear\.  ,  And  if,  by  (hutting  their  eyes 
againft  the  evidence,  they  could  ahejr  the  real  flatc  of  the  cafe, 
,  and  render  their  con<lition  fafcr  than  it  would  otherwife  be;  if 
their  not  believing  <r/^r/?tf/  damnation  would  fecure  them  againft 
the  danger  of  that  damnation ;  it  would  be  wifely  done  to  take 
pains  to  difbelicvc  it.  But  if  their  unbelief  in  fuch  a  cafe,  in* 
ftcad  of  making  the  danger  lefs,  only  aggravates  their  guilt,  and 
heiglitens  their  danger,  and  puts  them  off  from  taking  the  pro- 
percft  methods  for  avoidmg  it,  the  folly  of  fuch  a  conduft  is  very 
apparent.  Chriftianity  profeffes  to  direfl  to  a  true  and  certain 
way,  both  of  avoiding  that  future  punifliment,  and  of  obtaining 
the  greateft  glory  and  felicity  that  can  poflibly  be  propofed  to 
the  human  mind,  But  if  thcfc  gentlemen  will  rather  venture 
to  expofe  themfclves  to  that  future  punifliment,  than  endeavour 
to  prevent  it  by  a  true  repentance,  and  by  abandoning  their  vi- 
cious courfes-  and  if  they  will  ciioofe  rather  to  forfeit  the  hopes 
of  everlaftlng  happincfs,  tl:an  go  on  in  that  uniform  courfe  of 
piety  and  virtue  that  loads  to  it';  there  is  no  remedy  :  they  muft 
take  the  confcqucnces.  But  certainly  the  bare  pofnbility  of  the 
zurath  to  come,  is  {o  dreadful  a  thing,  that  a  wife  man  v/ouid  not 
run  the  hazard  of  it  for  a  few  tranficnt  vicious  gratifications. 
For  what  one  of  their  own  admired  authors  fays,  though  in  a 
fnecriiig  way,  is  a  fobir  and  momentous  truth,  and  what  the  rea- 
fon  of  mankind  cannot  but  approve,  that  **  where  there  is  a  hell 
**  on  the  other  {ide,  it  is  but  natural  prudence  to  take  readily  to 
«*  the  fafcft  hdci/' 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  letter  with  taking  notice  of  a  propofai, 
made  by  a  deillical  writer,  tor  putting  an  t\\^  to  the  important 
controverfv  between  the  Chriftians  and  the  deifls.  **  If  thofe 
**  learned  gcntienien,'*  fays  he,  **  that  are  the  direflors  of  others, 

*  Sec  two  Letters  from  a  Deift  to  his  friend,  p.  17.  19,  cited  by  Dr.  Wa- 
tcrhnd  in  his  prcfijce  to  the  fii  ft  part  of  Script  Vind. 

t  Lord  Bohngbrokc's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Iliftory,  vol.ii. 
p.  221. 

%  f  hriftian'tty  not /(^undtd  on  Ar^nent^  p.  88. 
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will  choofe  to  give  up  fpcculativc  principles,  and  an  hiftorical 
faith,  and  infill  only  on  that  praflice  which  will  recommend 
*•  men  in  every  religion  to  the  favour  of  God,  the  good-wil! 
*•  of  men,  and  peace  of  their  own  confcicnce,  and  own,  that  the 
•'  whole  of  tlic  Chriflian  religion,  which  is  worth  contending 
••  for,  are  all  relative  and  focial  virtues,  then  the  contention  be- 
**•  twecn  the  Chriftians  and  deifts  will  drop*.*'  So  then  we  fee 
here  upon  what  terms  the  deifts  are  willing  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  Cferiftian  divines.  They  muftgive  up  Jpeculalive princifles^ 
and  an  kijlorical faith.  By  an  hiftorical faiths  in  thefe  gentle- 
men's  language,  muft  be  undcrftood  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift,  a 
belief  of  what  is  related  in  the  gofpcls  concerning  him,  concern- 
ing his  perfon,  miniftry,  miracles,  fufferings,  refurreftion, 
afcenfioB ;  and  all  this  mull  be  given  up  as  of  no  confequence 
to  mankind  at  all.  And  Jptculative  principUs  muft  alfo  be 
abandoned.  And  what  is  intended  by  thefe,  and  how  far  this 
demand  is  to  extend,  it  is  hard  to  know.  With  fome  that  call 
themfelves  deifts,  the  moft  important  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion, the  belief  of  a  providence,  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  a  ftateof  future  judgment  and  retribution,  are  looked  upon 
to  be  needlefs  fpeculations,  and  either  denied,  or  treated  as  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  difputation.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  no  ftreft 
is  to  be  laid  upon  any  doctrines  or  principles  at  ail,  and  that 
praflice  alone  is  to  be  infifted  on,  though  fome  principles  feem 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  virtuous  pra£lice,  yet  ftill 
it  will  be  found  no  eafy  matter  for  the  Chriftian  and  deift  to 
agree  what  that  praftice  is  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  necefl'ary. 
This  writer  would  have  the  divines  own,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Chriflian  religion^  which  is  worth  contendingfory  are  all  relative 
and  focial  virtues.  Here  is  not  a  word  faid  of  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion,  of  love,  reverence,  adoration,  fubmiflion,  affiance, 
and  refignation  towards  the  fupremc  Being,  or  of  prayer,  con- 
feffion  of  fins,  thankfgiving,  praife,  and  the  outward  afts  of 
religious  homage  which  we  owe  to  God.  Yet  this  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  our  duty,  on  which  Cliriftianity,  and  even  right  rca- 
fon  itfclf,  teacheth  us  to  lay  a  great  ftrefs ;  though  it  is  treated 
by  many  among  the  deifts  as  a  thing  of  fmall  confequence,     Nt^r 

•  Refarrsflion  of  Jefus  confidercd^  p.  gj. 
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is  there  any  thing  here  faid  of  the  duties  of  felf-govemment, 
chafttty,  purity,  hufniliiy,  temperance,  and  tlie  due  regulatioa 
of  our  appetites  and  paflions.     And   when  ibis    comes  to  be 
explained,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the 
,GhriAians  and  deiils,  as  to  the  particulars  included  in  this  part 
fif  our  duty.     It  is  very  probable,  that .thefe  gentlemen  will  plead 
for  allowing  much  greater  liberties,  in  indulging  their  fenfuai 
appetites  and  paflions,  than  is  confident  with  the  morals  of  the 
gofpel,  and  with  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  Cbriftianity 
requireth.     And  even  as  to  relative  and  focial  virtues,  in  which 
this  author  makes  the  whole  of  religion  to  confifi,  the  deiftsfaave 
often  obje£led  againft  that  forgivcnefs  of  injuries,  that  charity 
and  benevolence,  even  towards  our  enemies  themfelves,  thit 
returning  good  for  evil,  which  the  great  author  of  our  religion 
hath  urged  upon  bis  difciples,  both  by  his  dodrine  and  by  his 
jexample.     It  is' to  be  feared,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  will  be 
'  as  far  from  agreeing  to  the  morals  as  to  the  do^rines  of  the  gof- 
pel ;  and  that  fomc  of  its  laws  and  praflical  precepts  Sand  more 
in  their  way,  and  create  greater  prejudices  againft  it,  than  itr 
niyfteries  themfelves,  though   it  is  a  little  more  plaufible  and 
decent  to  put  the  reafon  of  their  rejecting  Cbriftianity  upon  the 
latter  than  upon  the  former. 

This  may  help  us  to  judge,  whether  there  be  any  juft  ground 
for  their  pretences,  as  if  the  world  were  greatly  obliged  to  thcra 
for  endeavouring  to  take  men  off  from  ufelefs  fpeculatiocs, 
and  teaching  them  to  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  upon  praftice.  The 
laft-mcntioncd  author  concludes  his  trcatife  a»;ainft  the  refurrec- 
jtion  of  Jefus  with  declaring  his  hope,  that  it  "  will  be  of  real 
•*  fcivice  to  religion,  and  make  men*c  praftice  better,  when  they 
•'  fhallfind  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  depend  upon  forhappinefs 
**  here  and  hereafter,  but  their  own  perfonal  right eoufnefs,  with 
•*  their  love  oi  wifdom  and  truth*."  And  others  of  them  have 
made  the  fame  hoall,  but  very  URdcfervedly.  for  can  the  neccf- 
fity  of  perfonal  obedience  and  righteoufnefs  be  more  exprefsly 
iiififlcd  upon  tlian  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  or  be  bound  upon 
us  by  ftrongcr  and  more  facrcd  arguments?  Do  ihe/c  gentlemen 
pretend  to  teach  more  excellent  morals  than  the  Chriftian  reli- 

f  HefurrcRicn  ofjejus  €0$^»d€r€i^  p.  8». 
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gion  does,  or  to  carry  piety,  charity,  benevolence,  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  to  a  nobler  height,  or  to  en- 
force the  praftice  of  it  by  more  powerful  and  prevailing  motives  ? 
Or,  do  they  propofe  to  make  men's  praftice  better,  by  leaving 
them  at  large,  without  any  exprefs  divine  precepts  determining 
the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  \>y  taking  away  the  glorious 
hopes  and  promifcs  of  the  gofpel,  which  are  defigned  to  animate 
us  to  obedience,  and  the  awful  threatcnings  which  are  there  de- 
nounced againft  vice  and  wickednefs  ? 

But  enough  has  been  faid  of  thefe  gentlemen  and  their  pre- 
tences ;  and  I  intended  here,  as  a  proper  conclufion  of  this  work, 
to  have  given  a  fummary  reprefentation  of  the  principal  argu- 
inents  and  evidences  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chriftiaa 
revelation.  But  as  you  will  probably  think  this  letter  to  be 
already  of  fufHcicnt  length,  I  choofe  to  refcrve  it  for  the  fubjc^ 
©f  my  next. 

X  am  yours,  &.c» 

J.  LelamDc 
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L  E  T  T  T  E  R     XXXVI. 

An  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  to  Mankind  poJJibU  I0 
he  given — The  Propriety  and  Ufffulnefs  of  Juch  a  Revelation 

Jhewn — Thq/e  to  whom  it  is  made  known  indifpenfably  obliged 
to  embrace  it — The  Marks  and  Evidences  by  which  we  may  he 

fatisfied  that  fuck  a  Revelation  is  really  given^  viz.  when  the  Re* 
z>elation  if  If  is  of  an  excdlcnt  Nature  and  Tendency^  and  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  moft  extraordinary  divine  Atteflations^ 
efpecially  Miracles  and  Prophecy — The  Proof  from  Miracles 
vindicated — Confcfficn  of  fonie  of  the  Deifls  the mf elves  to  this 
Purpofe — The  Revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
confirmed  by  a  Series  of  the  moft  extraordinary  Works ^  which 
man f fly  argued  a  divine  Interpofition — The  Nature  of 
the  Revelation  itfdf  confidered — Difingitifljcd  into  three 
Periods,' ur.de r  each  of  which  the  Religion,  for  Subflanct,  the 

fame — Tirft,  The  Patriarchal  Relig;cn — The  Second  relates 
to  the  Mofaical  Dfpcnfaiion — The  Third,  which  was  tkt 
FtrftBion  of  all  the  rcj}^  is  the  Chriftian  Revelation — The 
Cod-like  Chaiacler  of  Us  Author — The  Nature  and  Tendency 
of  the  Religion  itfdj  particuhrly  conftdcred,  and  fie wn  to  be 
itiorlky  (ff  God — //  could  not  be  the  EJfctl  cither  of  Impofure 
or  Enthufiifm^  and  therefore  ir.uft  be  of  divine  Original-^ 
The  Chriftian  Sch-ime  (f  the  Mediator  wife  and  excellent-^ 
The  Dijficnltus atte.nd:vg  it,  nojujl  Objedion  againfl  Chrif 
tia  n  ity — Th  z  Co  nclyfc  n . 

SIPw, 

HAVING  finifiied  the  account  of  the  deifical  writers,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  lay  together  fome  confiderations, 
relating  to  the  rcafons  we  have  to  believe  that  Chriftianity  is  a 
true  revelation  from  God,  and  that  therefore  they  to  whom  it 
is  publifiied  and  made  known  arc  under  indifpcnfable  obligations 
to  believe  and  embrace  it. 

With  regcird    to    revelation   in   general,   the  firfl    thing  that 
^omcs  to  be  confidcrcd,  is  the  pofiibility  of  it.     That  God  can, 

it 
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if  he  thinks  fit,  make  extraordinary  difcoveries  of  his  will,  and 
communicate  important  truths  to  one  or  more  men,  to  be  by 
them  communicated  to  others  in  his  name,  cannot  be  denied 
ivith  the  lead  appearance  of  rcafon.  For  upon  what  founda- 
tion can  any  man  go,  in  pretending  that  this  is  impoflible  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  it  which  implieth  a  contradiflion  either 
to  the  nature  of  God  or  man  ?  This  cannot  be  pretended,  nor 
})as  any  man  attempted  to  (hew  that  it  involveth  a  contradi6lion. 
Accordingly,  the  pollibility  of  a  revelation  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  by  thofe  who  believe  the  exiilence  of  God  and 
3  providence,  nor  do  I  fee  how  any  man  that  acknowledgeth  a 
God  and  a  providence  can  confiflently  deny  it« 

And  as  the  ponibility  of  God's  making  an  extraordinary  reve« 
lation  of  his  will  to  mankind  mud  be  acknowledged,  fo  the 
propriety  of  it,  or  that  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  grant  fuch  a 
revelation,  fuppofing,  which  hath  been  unanfwerably  proved 
to  have  been  the  cafe  in  fa£l,  mankind  to  have  been  funk  into  a 
^ate  of  great  darknefs  and  corruption  in  matters  of  religion 
and  morals  ;  and  that  if  he  (hould  grant  fuch  a  revelation,  for 
guiding  men  into  the  knowledge  of  important  truths,  or  for  en- 
forcing their  duty  upon  them,  it  would  be  a  fignal  indance  of 
the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  cannot  be  rcafonably  contefted. 
And  indeed,  this  is  no  more  than  what  fome  of  the  deifls  them- 
fclves  have  thought  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  Moral  Philojbplur 
exprefsly  owns  it,  and  a  remarkable  paiTage  from  Mr.  Chubb  to 
the  fame  purpofc  was  cited  in  my  thirteenth  letter,  vol.  i« 

It  greatly  flrengthens  this,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  feveral 
things  there  are  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know,  particu- 
larly concerning  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God ;  the  moft 
acceptable  way  of  worfhipping  him;  the  extent  of  the  duty  we 
owe  him,  and  the  methods  of  his  dealings  towards  his  offending 
creatures;  how  far  and  upon  what  terms  he  will  pardon  their 
iniquities,  and  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour;  what  re- 
wards it  will  pleafe  him  to  confer  lipon  thofe  that  ferve  him  in 
fmcerily,  though  their  obedience  is  mixed  with  infirmities  and 
defefls;  and  what  punifliment  he  will  in(li£l  upon  obftinate  pre- 
fumptuous  tranfgreiTors :  I  fay,  there  are  feveral  things,  with 
refpeft  to  thcfe  and  fuch  like  matters,  which  as  they  relate  to 
things  invifibic,  or  things  future,  and  which  depend  upon  God*s 

mo(L 
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mod  wife  counfels,  of  which,  if  left  to  ourfelves,  we  csnnot  pre« 
tend  to  be  competent  judges,  we  could  not  have  a  clear  and  full 
alfurance  of  by  the  mere  light  of  our  own  unaflifted  reafon.  It 
jeems  evident  therefore  that  mankind  ftood  in  great  need  of  an 
extraordinary  revelation  from  God,  and  that  this  would  be  of 
the  moil  fignal  advantage.  And  though  it  cannot  without  greM' 
raflinefs  be  pretended,  that  God  is  abfolutfeif  obliged  to  j^ve 
this  advanuge  to  any,  or  that,  if  he  gives  it  to  any,  he  is  obliged 
to  give  it  equally  to  all  men,  fince  it  is  manifeft  in  faA  that  h 
tbecourfe  of  his  providence  much  greater  advantages  are  gtvQn 
to  fome  than  to  others,  with  refpe£l  to  tht  means  of  religious 
and  moral  improvement ;  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
be  hath  not  left  all  mankind  at  all  times  entirely  deftitute  of  an 
a&iflance  of  fuch  great  confequence  and  fo  much  wanted.  This 
'aSbrdeth  a  firong  prefumption,  that  God  hath  at  fome  time  or 
other  made  difcoverics  of  his  will  to  mankind  in  a  way  of  ex- 
traordinary revelation,  additional  to  the  common  light  of  nature* 

It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  fuppofing  fuch  a  revelation  to  have 
been  really  given  from  God,  and  that  men  have  fufficient  evx« 
dence  to  convince  them  that  it  was  from  God,  thofe  to  whom 
this  revelation  is  made  known,  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  re- 
ceive  and  embrace  it.  This  every  man  muft  acknowledge,  who 
hath  juft  notions  of  the  Deity,  or  that  God  is  the  moral  governor 
of  ilie  world,  and  hath  a  right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures,  and 
to  require  obedience  tq  thofe  laws.  And  it  were  the  greatefl 
abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  that  men  may  innocently  rcjeft  what  they 
have  good  reafon  to  regard  as  the  fignifications  of  the  divine  will, 
made  to  them  for  this  purpofe^  that  they  (hould  believe  and  obey 
them. 

Thcfe  are  principles  which  cannot  juftly  be  contefted;  the 
j^rand  queftion  then  is,  wlicthcr  any  fufficient  proofs  or  evi^ 
donees  can  be  produced,  that  fuch  a  revelation  hath  been  really 
given,  and  what  thofe  proofs  and  evidences  are.  Some  ahere 
are  who  fecm  not  willing  to  allow  that  any  perfons,  but  thofe  to 
whom  the  revelation  is  immediately  made^  can  have  fufficient 
evidence  or  proof  to  fatisfy  them  that  it  is  a  true  revelation  from 
God.  This  is  what  Lord  Herbert  infifteth  upon  in  his  book  De 
Vnitatey  and  in  feveral  parts  of  his  other  works,  where  he  makes 
it  a  neceflary  condition  of  a  qian's  having  a  certain  knowledge 
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of  a  divine  revelation,  that  it  be  made  immediately  to  himfelfg 
and  that  be  fhould  feel  a  divine  afflatus  in  the  reception  of  it. 
In  this  his  LordQiip  has  been  followed  by  other  writers  that  have 
appeared  in  the  fame  caufe.  According  to  this  fcheme,  it  is 
vain  for  thofe  that  have  received  a  revelation  from  God  to  ofTcr 
to  produce  any  proofs  of  their  divine  mifTion,  fince  no  proofs  or. 
evidences  can  be  offered  that  will  be  fufiicicnt,  except  every  one 
of  thofe  to  whom  they  impart  this  have  another  particular  reve- 
lation to  affure  them  of  it.  This  is  in  effeft  to  pronounce,  that 
fuppofmg  God  to  have  communicated  to  any  pcrfon  or  perfons  ' 
extraordinary  difcoveries  of  his  will,  to  be  by  them  communir 
cated  for  the  ufe  and  inftruftion  of  manicind,  it  is  abfolutcly  out 
of  his  power  to  furnifli  them  with  fuch  credentials  of  their  divine 
miflion  as  may  make  it  reafonable  for  others  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  delivered  by  fuch  perfons  in  his  name  as  of  divine 
authority.  But  fuch  an  afTertion  cannot  be  excufed  from  great 
rafhnefs  and  arrogance,  and  is  a  mod  unwarrantable  limitation 
of  the  divine  power  and  wifdom.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  al- 
lowed, that  fuppofing  perfons  to  declare  with  ever  fo  great 
confidence  that  they  are  extraordinarily  fent  of  Godf  we  are  not 
to  receive  their  bare  word  for  a  proof  of  it ;  and  though  they 
themfelves  (hould  be  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity- 
of  the  revelation  made  immediately  to  them,  this  their  perfuafion 
is  not  a  fufficient  warrant  for  others  to  receive  that  revelation  as 
true  and  divine,  except  fomc  farther  proofs  and  evidences  are 
given.  And  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  t!»at  in  that  cafe,  if  God 
hath  fent  perfons,  and  extraordinarily  infpired  them  to  deliver 
dodrincs  and  laws  of  great  importance  to  mankind  in  his  name,. 
he  will  furnifii  them  with  fuch  proofs  and  evidences  as  msy  be  a 
fufficient  ground  to  thofe  to  whom  this  revelation  is  not  imme- 
diately made,  to  receive  thofe  doftrincs  and  lav/s  as  of  divine 
authority.  And  here  in  judging  of  thefe,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  great  care  and  caution  is  neccffar}-,  fmce  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  have  been  falfe  pretences  to  revelation,  the 
cffefls  of  enihufiafm  or  impofture,  which  have  given  rife  to  im- 
poGtions  that  have  been  of  ill  confequence  to  mankind.  Aad 
though  that  is  not  a  juft  reafon  for  rejefting  all  revelation  at 
once,  as  falfe  or  uncertain,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  reafon  for  mak- 
ing a  ytxy  esu-eful  inquiry  into  ;be  evidences  thai  are^  produced 
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fyr  any  jpretended  revelation.    And  with  rcgnd  ta  tUi  it  majf 
b^  obferved»  that  where  perfons  pretending  to  bnog  a  fyftcm  of 
do6lrines  and  laws,  which  they  profers  to  have  received  by  re» 
relation  from  God,  have  had  their  divine  mifflDB  confimied  by 
a  feries  of  the  moft  extraordinary  works,  bearing  the  illuftrioai 
chara3ers  of  a  divine  interpofition,  and  which  they  have  bees 
enabled  to  perform  in  declared  attefUtion  of  itf  efpecially,  if 
they  hdve  been  enabled  alfo  to  make  exprefs  prediftions  in  the 
same  of  God,  concerning  things  future,-  which  no  huAian  faga- 
city  could  forefee;  and  if  iat  the  fame  time  the  revelation  itfelf 
appeareth  to  be  of  a  moft  excellent  tendency,  manifeftly  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  promoting  the  intereft  of  important  truth,  righteonfnefs,  and 
viituQ  in  the  world,  and  thereby  anfwering  the  main  ends  of  all 
religion;  there  feems  in  that  cafe  to  be  fufficient  evidence  ta 
produce  a  reafonable  convi3ion,  that  this  is  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  con'fequently  to  jufiify  and  demand  our  receiving  and 
fubmitting  to  it  as  of  divine  authority^     For  in*  this  cafe,  there 
feemeth  to  be  as  much. evidence  given  to  fatisfy  an  honeft  and 
impartial  inquirer  as  could  be  reafonably  expcfied  or  dcfiredf 
fuppofing.a  revelation  really  given.     And  that  this  hath  adually 
been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  advocates  for  Cbriftianity  have  fct  themfelves  to 
Jhew,  with  great  force  of  reafon  and  argument. 

With  regard  to  the  external  attcftations  given  to  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Scripture-revelation,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in 
which  the  deiilical  writers  have  been  more  generally  agreed  than 
in  bending  their  force  againft  the  proof  from  miracles.  The 
methods  they  have  taken  to  this  purpofe  ha^e  been  various: 
fometimes  they  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  to  prove,  that  mi- 
racles are  abfolutely  impoflible;  at  other  times  that  they  are  need- 
Icfs  and  ufelcfs,  and  are  incapable  of  {hewing  the  divine  miflion 
of  perfons,  or  truth  of  do£lrincs,  becaufe  there  is  no  connexion 
between  power  and  truth.  But  though  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged, that  power  and  truth  arc  diflin£l  ideas,  this  does  by 
no  means  prove,  that  the  former  can  in  no  cafe  give  attcilation 
to  the  latter :  for  if  power  be  exerted  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  mani- 
feft  an  extraordinary  divine  interpofition  in  favour  of  a  perfon 

profeiSng  to  bring  do£li  iaes  and  laws  from  God  to.  mankindr 
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and  be  appealed  to  for  that  jlurpofe,  in  fuch  a  cafe  power  fo 
exerted  may  give  an  attcftation  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  thofe 
doflrines  and  laws.  Some  of  the  deifls  thcmfelves  are  fo  fenfible 
of  this,  that,  after  all  their  pretences,  they  are  obliged  to  make 
acknowledgments  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  miracles  that  are  of  . 
no  fmall  diflervice  to  their  caufe.  Tliey  acknowledge  that  they 
may  be  of  ufe  to  excite  and  eng.ige  attention  to  doftrines  and 
laws ;  which  fuppofes  them  to  carry  fomething  in  them  of  the 
nature  of  an  atteftation  or  proof,  Cnce  otherwife  no  more  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  doftrincs  or  laws  on  the  account  of 
miracles,  than  if  they  were  not  attended  with  miracles  at  all. 
The  Moral  Philojopher  owns,  that  •*  miracles,  efpecially  if 
•*  wrought  for  the  good  of  mankind,  are  perhaps  the  moft  ef- 
••  fcftual  means  of  rcnr.oving  prejudices,  and  procuring  attention 
••  to  what  is  delivered.'*  Mr.  Collins  goes  fo  far  as  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  miracles,  when  done  in  proof  of  doftrines  and  pre- 
cepts that  are  confiftent  with  rcafcn,  'and  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  ought  to  determine  men  to  believe 
and  receive  them;  and  that  Chrift's  miracles  might  have  been 
fufficient,  if  he  had  not  appealed  lo  prophecy,  and  laid  tlie  prin- 
cipal ftrcfs  of  the  proof  of  his  divine  mifTion  upon  it,  as  this 
writer  pretends  he  did*.  Mr.  Woolfton  fays,  *'  I  believe  it 
•*  will  be  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the  reftoring  a  perfon  in- 
*•  difputably  dead  to  life  is  a  ftupcndous  miracle,  and  that  two  or 
•*  three  fuch  miracles,  well  attcfted  and  credibly  reported,  are 
•*  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief,  that  the  author  of  them  was  a 
*•  divine  agent,  and  inverted  'A'ith  the  power  of  God+.*'  And 
Spinofa  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  if  he  could  believe  that  the 
refurreftion  of  Lazarus  was  really  wrought  as  it  is  related,  he 
would  give  up  his  fyftem. 

That  God  can,  if  he  thinketh  fit,  alter  or  fufpend  the  courfe 
of  natural  caufes  in  particular  inllanccs,  muft  be  allowed  by  all 
who  acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  the  Soverei*Tn 
of  the  univerfe.  And  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  his  wifdom 
to  do  fo  on  fornc  extraordinary  occafior.s,  may  appear  from  this 
confideratioii,  that  fuch  interpoJiiions  mj^y  be  of  ufe  to  awaheri 

♦  Schema  of  Literal  Prophery^  p.  321,  lai, 

+  Pifth  Difcourfe  c^p  ^Mir^clcr,  p.  ^. 
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in  men  a  fcnfe  of  a  governing  providence,  and  to  convince  them 
that  the  courfc  of  nature  is  not  a  fatal  fcries  of  blind  necelTary 
caufes,  but  under  the  regulation  of  a  mod  wife  and  free,  as  well 
as  powerful  mind ;  which,  as  it  hath  very  properly  appointed  that 
things  (hould  ordinarily  go  on  in  an  uniform  courfc  according 
to  eftabliflied  laws,  fo  it  can  alter  or  over-rule,  interrupt  or  fuf- 
pend,  theefieft  and  influence  of  natural  caufes,  and  deviate  from 
uheufual  courfe  of  things  on  fpccial  occafions  for  valuable  pur- 
pofes:  and  fuch  a  valuable  purpofe  it  would  be  for  providence 
to  interpofe  for  giving  an  illudrious  atteilation  to  do3rines  and 
laws  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  and  to  the  divine  miflioa 
of  pcrfons  fent  to  in{lru£l  them  in  religion,  to  recover  them  from 
great  errors  and  corruptions,  and  guide  them  to  a  true  knowledge, 
obedience,  and  adoration  of  the  deity,  and  to  a  holy  and  virtuous 
praftice.  Extraordinary  miraculous  interpofitions  in  fuch  a  cafe 
would  anfwcran  excellent  end,  and  be  worthy  of  the  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs.  This  fecms  to  be  a  way  of  God's  giving 
his  tcflimony  the  moft  powerful  and  ftriking  that  can  be,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  engaging  mankind  to  receive  and 
fubiTjit  to  fuch  a  revelation  as  of  divine  authority.  And  thus  it 
was  v/ith  regard  to  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  fiift  eflablifhment 
of  the  Jcwifli  and  Chrlflian  difpcnfations.  There  was  not  mere- 
ly a  finglc  extiaordiniiry  event  or  two,  in  which  cafe  it  might 
have  been  fuppofed  that  it  was  only  fome  ftrange  thing  that  had 
happened,  of  wli'ch  no  account  can  be  given,  and  from  which 
notliin;^  c<*rtain  can  be  concluded ;  but  there  was  a  marvclious 
fuccelFion  and  concurrence  of  the  moft  extraordinary  fafls, 
dene  in  the  moft  open  public  manner,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
ftance>,  and  for  a  fcries  of  years  together,  all  vifibly  tending  to 
the  frirr::!  important  end,  viz.  to  give  atteftation  to  the  divine 
authority  of  a  fyftcm  of  dcclrlnesand  laws  delivered  in  the  name 
of  Cod  himfelf.  And  tlicfe  fafts  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  fo  mani- 
fcflly  tranfcending  all  human  power,  and  which  bore  fuch  evi- 
dent  marks  of  divine  intcrpofiticn,  that,  taktn  together,  they  form 
as  ftrong  an  f.vidoncc  as  could  be  rcafon^ibly  expeftcd  and  de- 
fired.  And  1  believe  few,  if  anv,  can  be  found,  who  are  reailv 
perfuadcd  of  the  truth  of  thofc  t.irts,  and  do  not  alfo  acknowle(oire 
the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  revelation  thus  atteik-d 

and  cor* firmed.     And  fi^ppcfing  fuch  miraculous  atteflations  to 
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}iave  been  really  given,  at  the  firft  promulgation  and  ellabliOiment 
of  a  fyRem  of  doftrines  and  laws,  which  is  declared  to  have  corns 
from  God;  this  is  fufficient  toeftablifh  its  authority,  not  only  at 
that  time,  but  to  fucceeding  ages,  provided  ihat  the  accounts  of 
thofe  do£lrines  and  laws,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fa£ls  where- 
by they  were  attefted,  were  faithfully  traniinitted,  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  fafely'Jdepcnded  upon.  And  that  this  has  been 
the  cafe  with  rei/ard  to  the  Mofaic  and  Chriflian  revelation,  hath 
been  often  clearly  fhewn. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  never  were  there  in  the  world  fafls 
of  a  more  public  nature,  than  thofe  by  which  the  Mofaical  law 
was  attcfled.     They  were  not  merely  things  done  in  a  way  of  fe- 
cret  intercourfc  and  communication  with  tlie  Deity,  in  which  cafe 
there  might  have  been  fomc  fufpicion  of  impofturc,  but  they  were 
fa£ls  done  openly  in  the  view  of  all  the  people,  who,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  them  ever  fo  Cupid,  could  not  poflibly  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  allthefe  things  happened  in  their  own  fight,  and  that  they 
themfclves  had  been  witncfTcs  to  them,  ilthey  had  not  been  fo. 
Nor  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  Mofcs,  who  was  certainly  a  wife 
man,  would  have  attempted  fo  wild  a  thing  as  to  have  appealed  to 
the  people,  as  he  does  all  along,  for  the  truth  of  thofe  fa£ls,  and 
%o  Iiave  put  the  authority  of  his  laws  upon  them,  if  at  the  fame 
time  they  all  knew   them  to  be  falfe.     If  therefore  Mofes  pub- 
liflied  thofe  fafts  himfelf  to  all  the  people,  the  facls  were  true, 
And  that  he  did  himfelf  publilh  thofe  fails,  wc  have  the  fame 
proof  which  we  have  that  he  gave  the  laws.     And  that  he  gave 
the  laws  to  the  people  of  Ifracl,  as  the  whole  nation  who   were 
governed  by  thofe  laws  Live  conftantly  affi/mcd,  no  rcafonable 
man  can  deny.     The  accounts  of  the  fafts  are   fo  interwoven 
with  the  very  body  of  the  laws,  that  they  cannot  be  fcparated. 
Some  of  the  principal  motives  to  engage  the  people  to  the  obfcr- 
vance  of  thofe  laws  arc  taken  from  thofe  fai:ls.     Many  of  the 
laws  were  peculiarly  defigncd  to  prefervc  the  remembrance  of 
thofe  fafts*     And  this  was  the  profefled  end  of  the  inflitiuion  of 
fome  oftlieirmoil  folemnfacred  rites,  which  were  toheconildnt- 
ly  obferved  by  the  whole  nation,  in  every  age  from  the  beginnin;i[ 
of  their   policy.     Thcfe  laws  and  fafts  were  not  tranfmiitcd 
merely  by  oral  tradition,  which  in  many  cafes  is  a  very  uncertain 
coflveyance^  but  were  immediately  committed  to  writing.     Aiul 
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f hofe  writings  were  not  kept  fecret,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  l«l, 
from  the  time  they  were  firft  written,  were  publiflied  to  the  pet- 
pie,  who  were  commanded  in  the  name  of  God  to  acquaint  then- 
felves  with  thofe  laws  and  fa£ls,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to 
their  children,  and  were  aflured  that,  upon  their  preferving  and 
iLeeping  them,  their  profperityand  happinefs,  public  and  private, 
tnd  all  their  privileges,  depended.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  re- 
maining writings  of  that  nation,  whether  of  an  hiftorical,  moral, 
or  devotional  kind,  there  is  a  confiant  reference  not  only  to  the 
laws,  as  having  been  originally  given  by  Mofes  in  the  name  of 
God  to  their  nation,  but  to  the  wonderful  fa3s  that  were  done 
in  attellation  to  thofe  laws,  as  of  undoubted  credit,  and  as 
things  univerfally'  known  and  acknowledged  among  them.  If 
thofe  fafis  had  l>eeD  only  mentioned  in  a  few  pafTages,  it  might 
polfibly  be  pretended,  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  interpob- 
tions,  afterwards  inferted  in  thefe  writings.  But  as  the  cafe  is  cir* 
cumftanced,  there  Is  no  room  for  this  pretence.  The  fads  are 
repeated  and  referred  to  on  fo  many  dififerent  occafions,  that  it 
appears  with  the  utmoft  evidence,  that  thoTe  fads  have  been  all 
along  known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remembrance  of  thera 
coftftantly  kept  up  among  that  people  in  all  ages.  Their  pecu- 
liar conftitution,  whereby  they  were  fb  remarkably  diflingoifiicd 
from  all  other  nations,  was  plainly  founded  upon  the  truth  and 
authority  of  thofe  fa£ls,  nor  could  have  been  efiablifbed  without 
fhem. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  very  quality  of. the 
writings  which  contain  an  account  of  thofe  fafts,  or  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  as  of  undoubted  truth,  derives  no  fmall  cre- 
dit to  them.  A  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity  every-whcrc 
appears,  together  with  a  remarkable  unafFe£)ed  (implicity  and 
integrity,  and  an  impartial  love  of  truth.  It  cannot  reafonablj 
be  pretended,  that  they  were  forged  to  humour  and  flatter  their 
nation  ;  for  with  the  utmoft  freedom  they  relate  thingsgreatly  to 
the  di  fad  vantage  of  their  national  charafter.  They  reprefent,  irc- 
partially  and  without  difguife,  their  frequent  defcftions  from  their 
law,  their  difobedience  and  ingratitude  to  God  for  all  his  benefits, 
and  the  great  punifiiments  infiifted  upon  them  on  that  account. 
Befides  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  in  thofe  writings 
tle&r  and  exprefs  prcdidions  of  future  extraordinary  events, 

which 
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lirhich  no  human  fagacity  couldforcfcc,  and  which  yet  have  fcecri 
noft  remarkably  accompliQied.  And  particularly  it  is  there  rooft 
exprefsly  foretold,  that  the  people  of  Ifrael,  for  whom  God  had 
done  fuch  great  things,  fliould  yet  be  dilUnguiflied  with  judg- 
ements and  calamities  above  all  other  nations ;  that  they  (hould 
be  difperfed  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  expofed  to  univerfal 
obloquy,  and  yet  not  be  utterly  loft  or  deftroyed,  but  ftill  prc- 
-ferved  as  a  diftin6l  people;  which  we  fee  moft  figrtally  verified 
at  this  day  :  A  thing  fo  wonderful,  taken  in  all  its  circumftances, 
that  this  people  may  be  regarded  as  a  living  continued  monument 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  ancient  facred  writings,  and  of  the  ex- 
.traordinary  facls  there  recorded. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  and  .miraculous  fafls  whereby  the 
divine  original  and  authority  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  al- 
tefted  and  confirmed,  never  were  there  any  fafts  that  had  clearer 
and  more  convincing  evidence  attending  them.  They  were 
many  in  number,  done  for  the  moft  part  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner, and  for  a  ferics  of  years  together,  and  produced  the  moft 
'-"Wonderful  cffeQs,  in  bringing  over  vaft  numbers  both  of  Jew» 

•  and  Gentiles,  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  fafts  were  done,  and 
when  they  bad  the  beft  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  of 
thofe  fafts,  to  receive  a  crucified  Jefus  as  their  Saviour  and  their 

'  Lord,  than  which  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  contrary  to 
the  prejudices  which  then  univerfally  obtained.  The  accounts 
of  thefe  fa£ls,  as  well  as  of  the  pure  and  excellent  laws  and  doc- 
trines in  attcftation  of  which  they  were  wrought,  were  publifiicd 
in  the  very  age  in  which  thcfe  laws  were  delivered  and  thofe 
.faSs  were  done,  and  by  perfons  who  were  perfeftly  acquainted 
with  the  things  they  relate.  And  the  fafts  themfelves  were  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  them  themfelves, 
fuppofing  they  had  their  fenfes.  Nor  had  they  any  temptation 
or  intereft  to  put  them  upon  endeavouring  to  impofe  upon  others, 
by  giving  falfe  accounts  of  thofe  fafts.  For,  befides  that  the 
falfehoodof  thofe  accounts  muft,  as  the  cafe  was  circumftanced, 
bave  been  immediately  detefted  and  cxpofed,  the  religion  which 
was  confirmed  by  thofe  fafts  was  in  many  things  dircftly  con- 
trary to  thofe  notions  and  prejudices  with  which  their  own  minds 
had  been  moft  ftrongly  prepofTefTed,  and  which  nothing  Icfs  than 
the  undeoiable  evidence  they  had  of  thofe  fafts  was  able  to  over- 
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coine«    And  it  {livngihens  this  wiicn  It  is  con&dcrcd,  that  (lia 
reUgion,  lafleail  uf  ^romiCiog  ihcin  any  worldly  advantages,  ct. 
pofed  them  to  the  inofl  cruel  reproacbei.,  perfecutions,  and  fuE- 
.£eriflgi,  and  to  whatever  is  molt  grievous  to  human  naiuro,  wbich 
ihey  endured  with  an  amazing  conAanc)',  perfifting  in  their  uU 
limony  even  ty  death.     To  whlc'ti  it  may  be  added,  tliat  if  wc 
cxaraine  the  wi  iiiugs  thcmfelvcs,  we  fliall  find  in  them  all  tbe 
fliaratiert  of  genuine  purity,  integrity,   undifguifed  fimpliciiy, 
Mtd  an'impartiAl  regard  to  truth,  that  any  writings  can  polT^ 
fcsve.     And  the  whole  Tchcme  of  religion  there  laid  down  a   i 
uniformly  direfled  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  gi'od  of  mankind,   | 
and  to  ferve  iho  caufe  of  virtnc  and  lighieoufnef*  in  tbe  worU. 
Actrordingly  lliefe    writings    were  immediately   received    with 
great  veneration  in  the  very  aje  in  which  ihcy  were  firfl  wrilien 
andpubliJbcd,  aiid  fromlhut  time  regarded  as  of  undoui>ted  trtitll 
and  of  divine  anthorily.     They  were  foon  fpread  far  and  widf,    ] 
read  in  the  public   religious  affemblies  of  Chrillians,   iranflatd    , 
into  various  languages,  and  they  have  b«en  confUntly  cited  by    i 
great  numbers  of  writers  in  every  age  Gnce,  whofe  woriis  arc  fliK 
extant,  many  oF  whom  have  not  only  quoted  particular  pafTagrt. 
but  have  tranfcribcd  large  portions  of  litem  into  their  wrilingi, 
by  which  it  inconlcftabty  appears,  that  they  were  the  fame, both    ' 
■with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  doctrines  and  tafli,  that  are  now    I 
in  our  hands.   Tliey  have  been  on  numbcrlcfs  occaftons  appealed   I 
to  by  perfons  ol  different  feds,  parties,  and  opinions  in  religion;    | 
fo  that  it  would  not  have  been  iii  the  power  of  any  party  of  men.    i 
if  they  had  been  fo  difpofed,  to  have  de-llroyed  or  corrupted  all    ' 
the  copies,  or  to  have  nude  a  gi;neral  aheracion  in  the  fclicnie  of 
religion  there  taught,  or  in  the  aLCounis  of  the  fafis  theie  rvcori)- 
ed.     And  it  is  evident  in  fa£i,  that  no  foch  alterations  have  been 
made,  fince  religion  there  appcarcth  in  lis  primitive   fimplicliv, 
as  it  was  in  ibt  iii  tl  age  of  the  Chriilian  church,  without  anv  nf 
the  corruptions  of  latter  ages.     And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
upon  good  grounds  he  affuined,  that  the  proofs  which  are  brcu^ai 
to  fliew.thattbc  fcripturesare  fafelytranrmittedio  US,  are  greater 
than  can  be  produced  for  any  other  books  in  the  world.     Tfcis 
hath  been  often  fully  vindicated,  and  fet  ih  fo  clear  a  light,  that 
■file  enemies  of  ChriRianity  have  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding 
^  ev((Ience,.but  by  inoft  abfurdty  flying  out  (a»>ba(b  been  ob. 
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ferved  before)  into  invcftives  againft  all  hiftorical  evidence,  and 
;^gainft  the  credit  of  all  paft  fafts  whatfoevcr.  It  may  therefore 
be  juftly  faid,  that  no  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fafts  whereby  Chriftianity  was  attefted,  can  reafon- 
ably  be  defired,  except  all' thefe  ftupendous  fafts  were  to  be 
done  Qver  again  for  our  conviftion.  And  if  one  man  thinks  he 
Ipay  juftly  demand  this,  another  man  hath  an  'Cqual  right  to 
demand  it,  and  fo  every  man  may  demand  it.  And  thofe  fafts 
muft  be  repeated  in  every  age,  in  every  nation,  and  in  the  fight 
of  every  fingle  perfon,  which  would  be  the  moft  abfurd  and 
unreafonable  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  unworthy  of  the 
divine  wifdom. 

•  This  may  fuFfice  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  atteftations 
given  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tcftament,  and  which  exhibit  illuftrious  con- 
vincing proofs  of  its  divine  original.  It  will  be  proper  next  to 
confider  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  revelation  itfelf,  with 
the  fchemc  of  religion  there  delivered  to  us ;  and  it  will  appear, 
tipon  the  moft  impartial  examination,  to  be  worthy  of  God,  of  at 
^ofi  admirable  tendency,  and  well  fitted  to  anfwer  the  important 
ends  for  which  we  might  fuppofe  a  revelation  to  have  teen  givca 
to  mankind. 

That  we  may  have  a  j after  notion  of  the  religion  held  forth  to 
us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  brief  view  of  it 
from  the  beginning.  The  facrcd  volume  opens  with  that  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  an  account  of  God's  having 
created  the  world,  which  is  there  defcribed  in  a  plain  and  fami- 
liar manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and 
Vrith  a  noble  fimplicity ;  as  is  alfo  the  original  formation  of 
man,  who  is  reprefented  as  having  been  formed  after  the  divine 
image,  in vc fled  with  a  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation,  with 
arcfcrvation  of  the  homage  he  himfelf  owedto  God  as  his  fove- 
reign  Lord,  and  conftitutcd  in  a  paradifaical  ftate,  a  happy  ftale 
of  purity  and  innocence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  right  rcafon,  as  well  as  to  the  moft  ancient  tradi- 
tions that  have  obtained  among  the  nations.  We  are  farther 
there  informed,  that  man  fell  from  that  ftate  by  finning  againfl 
his  malier  ;  and  that  fin  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all 
the  evils  and  miferics  .to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxi- 
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pus :  but  th9t  the  merciful  parent  of  our  beings  in  hU  pfot 
goodnefs  and  compaflion,  was  pleafed  to  make  fuch  revelations 
and  difcoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  founda^ 
lion  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  oiFending  creatures,  and  Cor 
the  excrcife  of  religion  towards  him.  Accordingly,  the  religxoa 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his  lapfcd 
ftate ;  and  any  one  that  impartially  and  carefully  confiden  it, 
will  find  one  fcheme  of  religion,  fubftantially  the  fame,  carried 
all  along  through  the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  per* 
.  fe6lion  and  accomplifliment  by  Jefus  Chrift. 

This  religion  may  be  confidered  principally  under  three  pe« 
riods.  The  firft  is  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  whicl^ 
confifted  in  the  pure  adoration  of  the  Peity,  free  from  idolatry, 
in  a  firm  belief  of  his  univerfal  and  particular  providence,  a 
hope  of  his  pardoning  mercy  towards  penitent  fmners,  and  a 
confiding  in  hin^  as  the  great  re  warder  of  them  that  diligently 
feek  him:  which  reward  they  looked  for,  not  merely  in  thii 
prefent  world,  but  in  a  future  ftate :  for  we  are  told,  that  they 
Jought  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  Thefe  were  the 
main  principles  of  their  religion,  together  with  a  ftrong  fenfc  of 
their  obligation  to  the  pratHce  of  piety,  virtue,  and  univerfal 
righteoufncfs.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  feems  to 
have  been  a  hope  and  expeftation  from  the  beginning,  originally 
founded  on  a  divine  promife,  of  a  great  Saviour,  who  was  to 
redeem  mankind  from  the  mifcrics  and  ruin  to  which  they  were 
cxpofed,  and  through  whom  God  was  to  make  the  fulleft  difco- 
veries and  exhibitions  of  his  grace  and  mercy  towards  the  human 
race,  and  to  raife  them  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  felicity. 
As  to  the  external  rites  of  religion  then  made  ufe  of,  the  mcft 
ancient  rite  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  that  of  offering  fa- 
crifice  to  God  :  and  its  having  fo  early  and  univcrfally  obtained 
among  all  nations,  and  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  as  a  facred  rite 
of  religion,  can  fcarcc  be  otherwife  accounted  for,  than  by  fup- 
pofmg  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  originally 
enjoined  by  divine  appointment  to  the  firft  anceftors  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  from  them  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants.  This 
patriarchal  religion,  as  it  has  been  defcribed,  fccms  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adiim  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs;    and   afterwards  of  Noah,  the  fecosd 
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parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  feveral  heads  of  families  derived 
from  him,  who  probably  carried  it  into  their  feveral  difperfions. 
3ut,  above  all,  this  religion  was  fignaliy  exemplified  in  Abra* 
ham,  who  was  illudrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and  rightcoufnefs. 
and  whom  God  was  pleafcd  to  favour  with  fpecial  difcoveries 
of  his  will.  From  him  defcended  many  great  nations,  among 
whom  this  religion,  in  its  main  principles,  feems  to  have  beea 
preferved,  of  which  there  are  noble  remains  in  the  book  of  Job. 
There  were  alfo  remarkable  vcftiges  of  it  for  a  long  time  pre- 
ferved among  feveral  other  nations ;  and  indeed  the  belief  of 
one  fupreme  God,  of  a  providence,  a  hope  of  pardoning  mercy» 
a  fenfeof  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  the  accept* 
ance  and  reward  of  fincere  obedience,  and  the  expe6lation  of  a 
future  ftate,  were  never  entirely  extingulfhed.  And  whofoever 
among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  was  a  fearer 
of  God,  and  a  worker  of  righteoufncfs,  might  be  juftly  regarded 
as  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion,  and  was  favourably  accepted 
with  God.  But  in  procefs  of  time  the  nations  became  generally 
depraved,  funk  into  a  deplorable  darknefs  and  corruption,  an4 
the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  meafure  covered 
and  overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  fuperftitions,  idola* 
tries,  and  corruptions  of  all  kind$. 

.  The  fecond  view  of  religion,  as  fet  before  us  in  the  Scriptures^ 
is,  that  which  relates  to  the  Mofaical  difpenfation.  This  was  really 
and  cffentially  the  fame  religion,  for  fubilance,  which  was  pro- 
fefled  and  pra£lifed  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  times,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fpecial  covenant  made  with  a  particular  people, 
among  whom  God  waspleafed,  for  wife  ends,  toerefl  a  facred 
polity,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was 
committed  to  writing  as  the  fafeft  conveyance ;  whereas  religion 
bad  been  hitherto  preferved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more 
^aiiiy  maintained  during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  firft  ages. 
The  fpecial  covenant  was  no  ways  inconfiftent  with  God's  uni« 
verfal  providence  and  goodnefs  towards  mankind  ;  nor  did  it  in 
^ny  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the  ancient  primitive  religion  which 
had  obtained  from  the  beginning,  but  was  defigned  to  be  fubfer- 
yient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  to  preferve  it  from  being  utter- 
ly depraved  and  extinguilhcd.  The  principal  end  of  that  polity, 
fi^d  the  m^in  view  to  which  it  was  all  direfted,  was  to  reftore 
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anil  prefervctiicinie  wwrfhip  ant!  aiijranoiiof  ihe  oiic  living  xtii 
true  God,  dixd  of  him  only,  in  oppofiiion  l»  ihjt  polythcifm  ni 
jilolatiy  which  began  ihcn  to  fpccad  generally  through  ihc  ta- 
lions ;  and  to  engage  thofe  to  -wlmm  it  was  made  known,  to  the 
prdflice  oF  piety,  virtue,  and  tighteoufncfs,  by  giving  them  holy 
and  excellent  laws,  cxprefsly  prefcribing  the  particulars  of  thor 
duty,  and  eniorced  by  ilic  fantlions  of  a  divine  autlioriiy,  and 
by  promifes  and  threaienings  in  the  name  of  God.  And  alfo  to 
tcep  up  the  hope  and  expettation  of  ihc  Redeemer,  who  had  been 
p-ornifed  from  ihe  beginning,  and  to  prepare  mm  for  ihat  mcll 
pcrfeft  and  complete  difpenfiition  of  religion,  which  he  was  to 
introduce.  And  whofoever  impariially  examines  that  confliai- 
tion  mufl  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  thai  it  was  admirably  fifed 
10  anfwer  [hcfe  important  ends.  The  laws  of  Mofes,  and  t^e 
facred  writings  of  the  Old  Teilament,  teach  us  In  lotm  the  jufitft 
and  noblt'Il  notions  of  Goil,  as  having  crc::ied  all  things  by  his 
power,  as  prefcrving  and  governing"  all  things  by  his  providence, 
its  pofTeiTed  of  all  poflible  perfeflions;  infinitely  powerful,  wife. 
And  good,  holy,  juH,  and  true,  a  iover  of  rightcoufnefs,  a  liatce 
pf  fin  and  wickcdnefs;  omniprefent,  omnifciciM;  to  whom  we 
pwe  the  higheft  love,  the  profoundeft  reverence,  the  mofl  abfo- 
)utc  fubmilfion  anil  relignation,  and  the  moll  fleady  dependence. 
There  is  a  firain  of  unequalled  piety  evcry-where  running  through 
thofe  facred  writings.  We  arc  there  taught  to  refer  aU  to  God, 
to  do  every  thing  we  do  as  in  his  prefence,  and  in  a  fubordina- 
tion  to  his  glory.  We  have  there  alfo  excellent  precepts  given 
IIS  with  regard  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow- creatures. 
All  focidl  duties  may  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in  that  ad- 
mirable precept  of  the  law.  Thou  Jhatt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
ihyjdj.  A  jiifl,  a  kind,  and  benevolent  conduft  is  prcfcribed, 
and  not  only  are  all  injurious  aftions  forbidden  in  the  flrongcft 
manner,  but  even  all  inordinate  defires  and  covetinj^s  af:cr  what 
bclongeth  to  otliers,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  in- 
juilice  men  are  guilty  of  towards  their  neighbours.  The  ten 
pommandments,  which  contain  a  comprfhcnfive  fummaryof  the 
moral  precepts,  were,  that  they  might  make  the  greater  impref- 
fion,  delivered  with  the  greateft  majcfly  and  folemnity  that  can 
be  conceived.  There  was  indeed  a  variety  of  ritual  injun£iions 
prcfcribed  under  that  conftitution,  the  reafons  of  al!  which  can- 
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not  be  clearly  affigned  at  this  diflance.     But  fome  of  tfccm  were 
inanifefHy  intended  in  oppofuion  to  the  rites  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preferve  them  as  a  diflinft  people, 
and  keep  them  free  from  the  infeflions  of  their  idolatries.  Others 
of  their  rites  were-inRituted  to  keep  up  the  memorials  of  the 
fignal  and  extraordinary  afts  of  divine  providence  towards  them, 
efpecially  thofe  by  which  their  law  had  been  confirmed  and 
cftablifhed.     And  fome  of  them  feem  to  have  been  originally 
defignedas  types  and  prefigurations  of  good  things  to  come,  under 
that  more  perfeft  difpenfation  which  was  to  fucceed.     The  rite 
of  facrificing,  which  had  been  in  ufe  from  the  mod  ancient  times, 
and  began  to  be  greatly  perverted  and  abufcd  among  the  nations^^ 
was  brought  under  diftinfl  regulations,  and  only  to  be  performed  . 
to  tne  honour  of  the  one  true  God,  the  great  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  umverfe.     Polytheifm  and  the  worfhip  of  inferior  deities 
were  forbidden;  no  obfceneor  filthy  rites,  no  unnatural  rigours 
or  auflerities,  no  human  facrifices  or  cruel  oblations,  made  a 
part  of  their  religion,  as  among  many  other  nations.     And  the 
abfolute  ncceflity  of  virtue  arid  righteoufnefs,  in  order  to  their 
acceptance  with  God,  was  ftrongly  inculcated,  and  on  this  they 
were  direfted  to  lay  the  principal  ftrefs,  and  not  merely  on  ex- 
ternal rites  or  forms.     This  conflitution  is  reprefcntcd  as  having 
been  introduced  and  ellabliflied  with  the  moft  amazing  demon- 
ftrations  and  difplays  of  God's  fnprcme  dominion  and  glorious 
majefty,  and  with  a  vifible  triumph  over  idolatry  in  its  proper 
feat  (for  fo  Egypt  and  Canaan  may  be  looked  upon  to  have  been), 
and  with  the  moft  awful  manifcftations  of  God's  juft  difpleafure 
againft  thofe  abominable  vices  as  well  as  idolatries,  which  were 
then  making  a  great  progrefs  in  the  world,  and  of  which  the  Ca* 
naanites  were  remarkably  guilty. 

What  is  efpecially  obfcrvable  is,  that  under  that  conftitution 
there  was  a  fucceflion  of  prophets,  who  were  fent  to  reclaim  the 
people  from  the  idolatries  and  corruptions  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  praclicc  of  real  religion  and 
righteoufnefs.  Their  writings  evciy-wherc  abound  with  the 
fublimeft  defcriptions  and  reprefentations  of  the  Deity;  they 
difcover  a  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  a  noble 
impartial  deteftation  againft  vice  and  wickednefs,  and  a  deep  and 
earneft  concern  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  fubftantial  piety^ 

and 
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and  virliie,  anrl  Uking  mcii  off  from  a  too  greii  dependence  oa 
ouiwaid  forms  ai^u  ritual  obfL-rvaucca.  And  what  iii  peculiarly 
rcmarksible,  they  contain  ihe  moft  iliuflrious  prcdif-iion*  of  fu- 
ture events,  many  of  them  clear,  cxprefs,  and  circumflaatial, 
relating  lo  ra:ions,  both  of  tlicir  own  and  olherc,  and  to  parti> 
cular  pcifons.  Some  of  wbich  events  were  to  lake  place  in  their 
o'wn  times,  or  Toon  after,  and  were  moA  renTarkMbly  tulfiilcd; 
and  others  were  removed  to  the  diliance  of  fcvcral  ages  from 
*lic  time  in  which  thofe  propheis  lived  and  uttered  their  predic. 
lions,  and,  though  abfolutcly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  lii* 
gacity  to  foicfcc,  have  alfo  received  their  accompliOimcnl.  Tliic 
Jhews  that  ihcy  were  extraordinarily  infpircjl  by  Hitn  who  alunc 
can  foieiel  future  contingencies;  and  their  prophecies  ga^-c  a 
farther  proof  and  ailefldtion  lo  the  divine  original  of  the  Mofaic 
coaflitution,  fince  they  were  dcGgned  to  engage  the  people  to  the 
obfcn'ance  of  the  excellent  laws  that  had  been  given  them  ;  and 
they  were  aifo  intended  to  ptepare  ihem,  for  expefling  a  more 
glorious  difpcnfation,  to  be  brought  by  a  perfon  of  unparalleled 
dignity,  whofe  coming  ihcy  foretold,  and  whom  thcv  defcribed 
by  the  moft  remarkable  charafler?.  Some  of  thcfc  prophets 
defcribed  him  by  one  part  of  his  office  and  undertaking,  and  fome 
by  another.  They  pointed  to  the  tribe  and  family  from  which 
fit;  was  to  fpring,  the  iime  of  his  appearance,  the  place  of  bis 
birth,  the  miracles  he  (hou1d  perform,  the  exemplary  holinefs  of 
his  life,  his  great  wifdom  and  excellence  as  a  teacher;  they  fpoke 
in  the  htghell  terms  of  his  divine  dignity,  and  yet  foretold  that 
he  Wis  to  undergo  the  moft  grievous  humilijiions  and  bitter  fuf- 
ferings  for  the  fins  of  men ;  they  teftified  not  only  his  fufferings, 
but  the  g!ories  that  Ihould  follow ;  his  wonderful  exaltation, 
and  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs  and  truth  which  he  was  to  ere£l 
andeftablifti;  that  the  Jews  would  generally  rejeft  Him,  and  that 
tl;e  Gentiles  (hould  receive  his  law,  and  be  fliarcrs  of  the  bencfitt 
of  his  kingdom. 

Accordingly  the  third  period  relates  to  that  difpenfation  of 
religion  which  was  brought  by  that  glorious  and  divine  perfon 
whom  the  prophets  had  foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Chrif- 
ti^n  difpenfation,  which  was  deligncd  and  fitted  for  an  univerfil 
extent,  and  in  which,  confidcrcd  in  its  original  purity,  religion  ii 
^rou^l^c  to  its  hijheft  perfe£t:oa  aii4  ncblefl  improvement.     Aq 
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adminible  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  purity,  (hone  forth  in  the  whole 
Condu£l  and  charafler  of'  the  great  author  of  it.  He  came  in 
the  fulnefs  of  time,  the  time  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the 
prophetical  writings.  In  him  the  feveral  predictions  relating  to 
the  extraordinary  perfon  that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
feveral  charafters  by  which  he  wa^  defcribed  were  wonderfully 
united,  and  in  no  other.  He  appeared^  as  was  foretold  con- 
cerning him,  mean  in  his  outward  condition  and  circumftanceSy 
and  yet  maintained  in  his  whole  condu£l  a  dignity  becoming  his 
divine  charaCler.  Many  of  his  miracles^  were  of  fuch  a  kind« 
and  performed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  feemed  to  argue  a  ddminjon. 
over  nature,  and  its  eftabliflied  laws,  and  they  were  a6ls  of  great 
goodnefs  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing  good  to  the 
bodies  and  to  the  fouls  of  men;  and  the  admirable  inilruflions  he 
gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great 
familiarity  and  condefcenfion.  And  his  own  pra£lice  was  every 
way  fuited  to  the  excellence  of  his  precepts.  He  exhibited  the 
raoft  finifhed  pattern  of  univcrfal  holinefs,  of  love  to  God,  of 
;seal  for  the  divine  glory,  of  the  moft  wonderful  charity  and  be- 
nevolence towards  mankind,  of  the  mod  unparalleled  fclf-denial, 
of  the  mod  heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meeknefs  and  patience, 
humility  and  condefcenfion.  Never  was  there  fo  perfefl  a  cha- 
rafler,  fo  god- like,  venerable,  and  amiable,  fo  remote  from  that 
of  an  enthufiaft  or  an  irapoftor.  He  himfelf  moft  exprefsJy  forc^ 
told  his  own  fufferings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  he  was 
to  undergo,  his  rcfurreftion  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  his 
afcenfion  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judgments  and  calamities  that 
Ihould  be  inflifted  on  the  JewiQi  nation,  and  what  feemed  the 
moR.  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the  wonderful  progrefs  of 
bis  own  gofpel  from  the  fmalleft  beginnings,  notwithftandiug 
the  perfecutions  and  difficulties  he  foretold  it  (hould  meet  with. 
All  this  was  moft  exaflly  fulfilled;  he  rofe  again  on  the  third 
day,  and  Chewed  himfelf  alive  to  his  difciples  after  his  paflion  by 
many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  fo  funk,  that  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  rifen»  till  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  teilimony  of  all  their  fenfes. 
He  gave  them  commiflion  to  go  and  preach  his  gofpel  to  all  na^ 
tions;  and  promifed  that,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  with  fuccefs, 
ibey  (hould  be  endued  with  the  moft  extraordinary  powers  and 
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gifts  of  the  Hnly  Gliofl,  This  accortlinjjly  they  i'li,  and  though 
ilellitate  of  all  worldly  aivantajjes,  without  power,  riches,  io- 
tcrcfi.  pohcy,  learning,  or  cloqui;nce,  they  went  through  the 
worlii,  preaching  up  a  crucified  Jirfus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord 
of  men,  and  teaching  the  things  which  he  had  comminticd  them  j 
and  by  the  womlerfu!  powers  which  they  were  invcftcd  with, 
and  thi-  evidences  they  produced  of  iheir  divine  miflioo,  they 
prevailed,  and  fpread  the  religion  of  Jcfus,  as  their  great  maiicr 
hjd  foretold,  in  the  mid(!  of  fuffcrings  and  pcrrecDtiom,  and  in 
cppofition  to  the  reigning  inveieiate  pcjudices  both  of  Jewl 
and  Gentiles. 

If  we  cxarninc  the  natui^  and  tendency  of  the  religion  itfclf, 
which  was  uught  by  Chrifl,  and  by  the  apoftles  in  his  name^ 
Tve  (hall  find  it  to  be  worthy  of  God.  It  rctaincth  M  the  excel- 
K-ncie*  of  (!:e  Old  TcRamcm  revelation ;  for  our  Saviour 
Clime  not  to  diiHroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil 
ihein,  and  carry  the  fcheinc  of  religion  there  Idid  down  to  » 
fiili  higher  degree  uf  excellence.  The  idea  given  us  of  God, 
of  h'S  incomparahic  per fi:fi ions,  and  his  governing  providence, 
as  c:^;ending  to  a!I  his  creatures,  particularly  towards  mankinj, 
is  the  nohleft  th^t  can  be  conceived,  and  the  moil  proper  to 
produce  worthy  affcftions  and  difpofitions  towards  him.  Great 
care  is  efpecially  taken  to  inftrurt  us  to  form  juft  notions  of 
God's  illuflrious  moral  excclfencies,  of  his  wifdom,  his  faith- 
ftilnefs,  and  truth,  his  impartial  julliee,  and  right eoufnefs,  and 
fpotlefs  purity;  but,  above  all,  of  his  goodncfs  and  love  to 
mankind,  of  which  the  GoTpcl  contains  and  exhibits  the  moft 
glorious  and  attraftive  difcoveries  and  difplays  that  were  ever 
made  to  the  world.  The  cxreedtng  riches  of  the  divine  grace 
and  mercy  are  reprcfcntcd  in  the  moll  engaging  manner.  Par- 
don and  lalvalion  arc  freely  offered  upon  the  moft  gracious  terms : 
the  very  chief  of  fiuners  arc  invited,  and  the  (Iroiigeft  polTible 
afTur-inccs  given  of  God's  readincfs  to  receive  ihem,  upon  iheir 
(i.Tcerc  repentance  and  reformation;  and  at  the  fame  lime,  to 
prevent  an  abufc  of  this,  the  moft  ftriUing  reprcfentations  arc 
made  of  God's  juft  wrath  and  difpleafure  againft  thofe  that 
ohflinaiely  go  on  in  prcfumptuoiis  fm  and  difohedience.  It  is 
efpecially  the  .^lory  of  the  gofpel,  that  the  great  realities  of  an 
unfccn  etefr.al  wuild  arc  there  fei  in  the  mofl  clear  and  open 
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light ;  there  are  clearer  difcoveries  made,  and  far  ftronger  afw 
furances  given,  of  tliat  future  life  and  immortality,  than  were 
ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity,  they  are  unquefiionably 
holy  and  excellent.  The  pureft  morality  is  taught  in  all  its  juft 
and  noble  extent,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  our  duty  towards 
God,  our  neiglibours,  and  ourfclves. 

As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  idea  there  given  of  it  is  vener- 
able, amiable,  and  engaging;  we  are  required  to  fear  God,  but 
it  is  not  with  a  fcrvile  horror,  fuch  as  fuperflition  infpires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  direfted  and  encouraged  to  ad- 
djefs  ourfclves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father,  through  Jefus 
Chrill,  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  pray- 
ers and  praifes,  our  confeflions  and  thankfgivings,  with  the  pro- 
foundeil  humility,  becoming  creatures  deeply  fcnfible  of  their 
own  unworthinefs,  and  yet  with  an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope, 
and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  moft  unreferved  fubmifiiion  to 
God  as  our  fovereign  Lord,  our  moft  wife  and  righteous  Go- 
vernor, and  moft  gracious  Bencfaftor  ;  to  refign  ourfclves  to 
his  difpofal,  and  acquiefce  in  his  providential  difpenfations,  as 
being  perfuadcd  that  he  ordereth  all  things  really  for  the  beft  ; 
to  walk  continually  as  in  his  fight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  ap- 
probation, fetting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-feeing  witncfs 
and  judge,  our  chiefeft  good  and  higheft  end.  Above  all,  we 
are  required  to  Jove  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and 
mind,  and  ftrength,  and  to  (hew  that  we  love  him,  by  keeping 
his  commandments,  by  afpiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his 
imitable  perfeelions,  and  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  glorify  him  in  the  world.  As  to  the  external  worfliip  of  God, 
according  to  the  idea  given  of  it  in  the  New  Teftament,  it  is 
pure  and  fpiritual,  and  hath  a  noble  fimplicity  in  it.  The  nu- 
merous rites  of  the  Mofaical  difpenfation,  which,  though  wifely 
fuited  to  that  time  and  ftate,  were  maiks  of  the  imperfeflion  of 
that  oeconomy,  are  now  aboiifhed.  The  ordinances  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  as  prefcribcd  in  the  gofpel,  are  few  in  number,  eafy  of  ob- 
fervancc,  and  noble  in  their  ufe  and  fignificancy. 

Not  only  doth  Chriftianity  give  the  moft  excellent  dire£tions 
as  to  the  duty  we  more  immediately  owe  to  God,  but  a  migbty 
ftrefs  is  there  laid  upgn  focial  duties  and  focial  virtues,  which  it 
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hath  a  manifeft  tendency  to  promote  and  improve.  The  cod- 
flant  exercifc  of  jufti^e,  and  righteoufnefs,  and  fidelity,  is  moil 
exprefsly  enjoined ;  the  rendering  to  all  their  dues,  and  a  diligent 
difcharge  of  the  duties  of  our  feveral  Rations  and  relations,  ii 
bound  upon  us,  not  merely  by  civil  confidetationSt  but  as  a 
neceflary  part  of  religion.  But  what  ought  efpecially  to  recom- 
mend Chriftiantty  is,  that  a  true  and  extenfive  benevolence  is 
there  carried  to  the  nobleft  height ;  it  firengthens  the  natural 
ties  of  humanity,  and  adds  other  facred  and  moft  engaging  ties  to 
bind  us  ftill  more  ftrongly  to  another.  We  arer  taught  to  lo\"e 
our  neighbours  as  ourfelves,  to  rejoice  in  their  happinefs,  and 
endeavour  to  promote  it,  to  do  good  to  all  as  far  as  we  ha\-e 
opportunity ;  yea,  even  to  extend  our  benevolence  to  our  ene- 
mies themfelves,  and  to  thofe  that  have  injured  us ;  and  to  ht 
ready  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  overcome  evil  with  good. 
It  tends  to  difcountenance  and  fupprefs  that  malice  and  envy, 
hatred  and  revenge,  thofe  boiflerous  angry  paflions,  and  malevo- 
lent  affe£lions  and  difpofitions,  which  have  done  fo  much  mif* 
•chief  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  exercife  of  felf- government,  Chfiftianity  is  manifeflly 
defigned  to  improve  and  pcrfeft  human  nature.  It  teaches  us 
not  only  to  regulate  the  outward  aftions,  but  the  inward  affcftions 
and  difpofitions  of  the  foul ;  to  labour  after  real  purity  of  heart, 
fimplicity  and  godly  fincerity,  as  that  without  which  no  outward 
appearances  can  be  pleafmg  in  the  fight  of  God.  It  flrikes  at 
the  root  of  all  our  diforders  and  corruptions,  by  obliging  u;;  to 
correft  and  regulate  that  inordinate  felf- love,  "which  caufeth  us 
to  centre  all  our  views  in  ourfelves,  in  our  own  pleafure,  or 
glory,  or  intereft,  and  by  inflnafting  us  to  mortify  and  fubdut 
our  fenfual  appetites  and  inclinations.  It  is  defigned  to  afifcn 
.  the  dominion  of  the  rational  and  moral  powers  over  the  inferior 
part  of  our  nature,  of  the  fpirit  over  the  flefli,  which  alone  can 
lay  a  juft  foundation  for  that  moral  liberty,  and  that  tranquillity 
of  mind,  which  it  is  the  defign  of  all  true  philofophy  to  procure 
and  eftablifh.  And  whereas  a  too  great  love  of  the  world,  and 
its  enjoyments,  its  riches,  honours,  or  pleafures,  is  the  fourcc 
of  numberlefs  diforders  in  human  life,  and  turns  us  aftray  in  our 
whole  courfe,  it  teacheth  us  to  reflify  our  falfe  opinions  of  thefe 
things,  and  not  to  feck  happinefs  in  ihem,  but  to  fct  our  affeftions 
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principally  on  things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature,  things 
celeftial  and  eternal.  And  with  regard  to  the  evils  of  this  prefent 
life  and  world,  it  tendeth  to  infpire  us  with  the  nobleft  fortitude, 
and  to  render  us  fuperior  to  thole  evils,  as  being  perfuaded  that 
God  will  caufc  them  to  work  together  for  our  good,  and  will 
over-rule  them  to  our  greatpr  happinefs.  It  provideth  the  bed 
remedy  both  r.gainil  our  cares  and  fears,  efpecially  againfl  the 
fear  of  death  itfclf. 

All  that  are  acquainted  with  the  New  Teftament  know,  that 
this  is  a  true  though  iniperfeft  reprefentation  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  religion  of  Jefus;  nor  need  I  point  to  the  par- 
ticular pafTages  that  prove  it.  Indeed  the  excellence  of  the 
morals  there  prefcribcd  is  fo  evident,  that  the  enemies  of  Chrif- 
tianity  have  been  obliged  to  pretend  that  its  precepts  are  carried 
to  a  too  great  degree  of  ftriflnefs,  irnprafticablc  to  human  nature 
in  its  prefent  ftate.  But  not  to  urge,  that  the  rule  fet  before  us 
ought  to  be  perfcft,  and  that  though  perhaps  none  of  us  can  in 
every  inftance  fully  come  up  to  it,  yet  it  tendeth  to  infpire  a 
laudable  ambition,  and  to  put  us  upon  a  conflant  endeavour  of 
going  on  towards  perfeftion,  that  we  may  approach  ftill  nearer 
to  the  prefcribed  pattern  of  excellence;  not  to  urge  this,  it  de- 
ferveth  fpecial  obfcrvation,  that  though  morality  is  carried  by 
our  Saviour  both  in  his  precepts  and  example  to  the  height  of 
purity  and  excellence,  yet  it  is  not,  under  pretence  of  extraordi. 
nary  refinement,  carried  to  unwarrantable  extremes.  It  is  not 
required  of  us  to  extinguifli  the  paflions,  as  the  ftoics  pretended 
to  do,  but  to  govern  and  moderate  them,  and  keep  them  within 
proper  bounds.  Chriftianity  doth  not  prefcribe  an  unfeeling 
apathy,  or  pretend  to  render  us  infenfible  to  the  evils  of  this 
prefent  life;  but  direfteth  us  to  bear  up  under  them  with  pa- 
tience and  conftancy,  fupported  by  the  confiderations  of  reafon 
and  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  glorious  profpefts  that  arc 
before  us.  We  are  taught  to  deny  ourfelves :  but  the  intention 
is  only  that  we  fhould  fubjeft  our  inferior  appetites  to  the  noble 
part  of  our  natures,  and  that  the  pleafures  and  interefts  of  the 
flefli  and  the  world  (hould  be  made  to  give  way  to  interefts  of  a 
higher  nature,  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  righieoufnefs,  whenever  they  happen  to  come 
aato  competition*     Wo  are  required  ngt  to  make  provifion  for 
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the  ficfli,  to  fulfil  the  lufts  thereof;  but  we  are  act  urged  to  nace* 
'  rate  our  bodies  with  exceflive  rigours  and  aufterities.  or  to  chaffib 
them  with  bloody  difcipline.  We  are  to  be  heavenly-mindelf 
and  to  fet  our  afie&ions  upon  the  things  which  are  above;  bat 
fo  as  not  to  negle6l  the  duties,  bufineflest  and  offices  of  humaa 
life;  an  attendance  to  which  is  exprefsly  required  of  us  in  thi 
gofpeKlaw.  We  are  not  commanded  abfolutely  to  quit  the  woridf 
but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment,  to  live  above  the  worM« 
whilR  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourfelves  free  from  its  pollutions  s 
not  wholly  to  renounce  our  prefent  enjoyments,  but  to  be  mo* 
derate  in  the  ufe  of  them,  and  fo  to  ufe  this  world  as  not  to  ahujk 
it.  All  drunkennefs  and  gluttony  andexcefles  of  riot  are  for* 
bidden,  and  we  are  required  to  excrcife  a  regular  fobriety  and 
temperance  in  our  food ;  but  we  are  not  commanded  to  abfiain 
from  divers  kinds  of  meats,  and  are  taught  that  tvcry  creature  $f 
Cod  is  good^  and  nothing  to^Jhe^refufed^  if  it  be  received  wiik 
ikankf /giving  ^  for  it  \%fan8tpedby  the  word  of  God  and  prayer* 
It  is  required  of  us,  th^  wc  ma.y  be  chafte  and  pure,  keeping  our 
vefftls  clean  in  fan3iJicalion:(lftdJion4^UT^  and  not  in  the  lufis  of 
concupifcence  ;  and  yet  an  undue  flitjeft  is  not  laid  upon  virginity 
or  celibacy,  as  was  too  much  done, ill  after  ages,  but  marriage  ii 
declared  to  be  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled.  Poly* 
gamy,  which  was  formerly  in  feme  meafurc  tolerated,  is  no  longer 
fo  under  the  perfeft  inftitution  of  our  Saviour,  And  the  gofpeU 
precepts  in  this  refpef):,  though  exclaimed  againft  as  harfh  and 
fevcrc,  arc  really  moft  agreeable  to  the  original  intention  of 
marriitge,  and  the  balance  maintained  by  providence  betweea 
the  fexes.  The  Chriilian  people  are  direfted  to  pay  a  due  reve- 
rence to  their  paftors,  and  to  efieem  them  very  highly  in  love  for 
their  worK s  fake ;  but  they  arc  not  commanded  to  yield  a  blind 
fubmiflion  vto  them;  and  their  paftors  arc  forbidden  to  a3  as 
lords  over  God^s  heritage^  or  as  having  dominion  over  theitfaithi 
but  as  helpers  of  their  joy.  And  finally  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
M'hole  fchemeof  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  taught  by  Chrift  and 
his  Apolllcs,  there  is  not  the  Icau  trace  to  be  found  of  worldly 
ambition,  avarice,  or  fenfuallty.  Virtue  is  there  placed  on  tlie 
bt'ft  and  moft  folid  foundations ;  our  duties  are  urged  upon 
lis  in  their  proper  order,  they  arc  traced  from  their  true  fource, 
and  direftcd  to  their  proper  end.  We  uie  taught  to  afpire  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  to  lil;5]i<:r  degrees  ol  holincrsand  virtue,  and  not  to  tak^ 
up  with  a  meaner  felicity  than  that  which  arifcth  from  a  perfect 
conformity  to  God  hlmfelf,  and  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  him. 
In  one  word,  Chriftian  morality,  or  the  duly  required  of  us, 
is  fumracd  up  by  our  great  heavenly  teacher,  'iw  love,  love  to 
God,  and  charity  towards  mankind,  accompanied  witji.  real  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  life.  And  all  this  is  to  he  attended  with  an  ami- 
ai>ic  humility.  We  mufl.  abound  in  good  works,  but  not  glory 
in  them :  when  we  have  done  our  heft,  and  afpircd  to  the  nobleft 
attainments  that  we  are  capable  of  in  this  prcfent  Hate,  all  vain- 
glorious boading,  all  confidence  in  our  own  righteoufncfs  or 
merits,  is  excluded.  On  God  and  his  grace  we  mufl  place  our 
dependence,  and  to  this  afcribc  the  glory. 

What  a  lovely  idea  is  here  fct  before  us  of  moral  excellence  f 
And  as  the  gofpel- precepts  arc  fo  pure,  prefcribing  our  duty  in 
its  proper  extent,  fo  the  ftrcngth  and  power  of  the  motives  there 
propofcd,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  found  anfwerabie  to  tlie 
purity  of  the  precepts.  And  in  this  all  the  moral  fyilems  that 
natural  religion  or  philofophy  can  furnifh,  are  very  deficient. 
Our  duty  is  bound  upon  us  in  the  holy  Scripture,  by  the  exprefs 
authority  and  command  of  God  himfelf,  which  muft  needs  give 
a  mighty  weight  to  the  precepts  and  dircftions  there  prefcribed. 
All  the  charms  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  grace,  and  love  arc  re- 
prefented  to  our  view,  to  lead  us  to  repentance  and  holy  obe- 
dience. The  moft  perfeft  models  are  fet  before  us :  God  him- 
felf is  exhibited  to  our  imitation,  as  the  great  original  of  moral 
gooduefs  and  excellence;  and  the  example  of  his  well-beloved 
Son,  who  was  the  living  image  of  his  own  love,  goodnefs,  and 
purity  here  below.  Good  men  are  honoured  with  the  mofl  glo- 
rious charafters,  and  arc  invefted  with  the  moft  valuable  privi- 
leges, that  they  may  be  excited  and  engaged  to  walk  worthy  of 
thofe  chara£lcrs  and  privileges,  and  of  the  high  calling  zvkerewitk 
they  are  called.  And  for  our  greater  encouragement,  the  mod 
exprcfs  aflurances  are  given  us  of  God's  readinefs  to  communi- 
cate the  gracious  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  not  to  render 
our  own  endeavours  necdlcfs,  but  to  aflift  and  animate  our  fin- 
cerc  endeavours.  The  important  folcmnities  of  a  future  judg- 
ment arc  difplayed  before  us  in  the  moft  flriking  manner,  when 
every  man  muft  give  an  account  of  bimfclf  to  God,  and  muft 
YOU  IX*  £q  receive 
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receive  according  to  the  things  done  in  his  body,  whether  good 
or  evil.  Nothing  can  poflibly  be  more  noble  and  more  engaging 
than  the  idea  that  is  there  given  us  of  a  glorious  refurreflion, 
and  of  that  eternal  life  -.vhich  is  prepared  for  good '  men  in  the 
heavenly  world,  which  is  reprefented  to  us  not  merely  •as  t 
paradifc  of  fenfual  delights,  but  as  a  pure  and  fublhoe  felicity, 
fitted  to  animate  the  moft  virtuous  and  excellent  minds.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  punifhmcnts  that  (hall  be  inflifled  on  the 
obfiinately  impenitent  and  difobcdient,  are,  reprefented  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  is  moft  proper  to  awaken  and  deter  prefumptuoiM 
finners,  who  will  not  be  wrought  upon  by  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  virtue,  and  the  charms  of  divine  love  and  good« 
ncfs. 

Any  man  that  impartially  confidcrs  thefe  things,  if  he  be 
really  and  in  good  earned  a  friend  to  virtue  and  to  mankind, 
would  be  apt  to  wifh  the  Chriftisi^n  revelation  true,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  advantage  of  it  where  it  is  heartily  believed 
and  embraced.  For,  muft  it  not  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  hare 
the  great  principles  of  religion,  which  are  of  fuch  vail  import- 
ance to  cur  happincfs,  confirmed  by  ihe  teftimony  of  God  hini- 
fclf'r — to  have  our  duty  urged  upon  us  in  his  name,  and  plainly 
fct  before  us  in  cxprcfs  precepts,  which  muft  heeds  come  with 
[  a  far  fupcrior  force,  confidered  as  enjoined  by  a  divine  authori- 
ty, than  as  the  dictates  of  philofophers  or  moralifts  ? — ^to  have 
the  moft  c::plicit  ncclaratloiis  niaJc  to  us  in  the  nsmc  of  God 
himfclf,  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  forgivencfs  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  concerning  the  extent  of  that  forgivencfs,  with 
refpeft  to  whicii  many  anxious  jcaloufics  and  fears  might  other* 
wife  be  apt  to  ailfc  in  our  hearts  ?  And  finally,  to  be  aflured  by 
exprefs  revelation  from  God,  of  the  nature,,  grcatnefs,  and-eter- 
iial  duration  of  that  reward,  with  which  he  will  crown  our 
finccre  though  impcrfcc:l  obedience  : -a  reward  far  t ran fcending 
uoL  only  our  defcrts,  but  evc.n  all  that  we  could  expefl,  or  were 
able  to  conceive ! 

And  now,  upon  reviewing  this  fchcmc  of  religion,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  fclirn^e  of  Chriftianity,  as  fet  before  us  in  the 
New  Teftament,  it  is  a  reflection  that  naturally  ofFereth  itfcll, 
that,  fuppofing  God  had  fliought  fit  to  make  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind;  it  can  fcarce  be  cynceivedi 

that 
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that  it  could  be  fuller  of  goodnefs  and  purity,  that  it  could 
contain  more  excellent  precepts,  or  fct  before  us  a  more  Arfc6l 
model  and  example,  or  be  enforced  by  more  powerful  motives, 
or  be  dire£lcd  to  nobler  ends.  Could  fuch  a  fcheme  of  reli- 
gion as  hath  been  mentioned,  be  the  produft  either  of  impofture 
or  enthufiafm  ?  Its  whole  nature,  defign,  and  tendency,  ihanifcftly 
ihew,  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  importers  ;  efpecially  of 
xmpoftors  fo  wicked,  as  to  forge  a  feries  of  the  mort  extraordi- 
nary ^fafis  ;  not  merely  a  fingle  impofture,  but  a  chain  of  impof- 
tures,  and  folemnly  atteft  them  in  the  name  of  God  himfelf^ 
when  they  themfelvcs  knew  them  to  be  abfolutely  falfe.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  contexture  of  this  religion  that  favours 
of  pri^'ate  felfifh  intcrcfts,  or  carnal  views,  or  worldly  policy. 
And  is  it  confiftent  with  the  charafter  of  impoftors,  without 
any  regard  to  their  own  worldly  advantage,  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  all  manner  of  fuflFerings,  reproaches,  and  perfecutions,  and 
even  to  death  itfelf,  far  puhlifhing  a  fcheme  of  pure  religion^ 
piety,  and  righteoufncfs,  merely  from  a  defire  of  promoting  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind?  To  whicl^tnay  bci 
added,  that  the  pcrfons  who,  we  know,  firft  pubiifhcd  this  reli- 
gion to  the  world,  were  abfolutely  incapable  of  inventing  fuch 
an  admirable  fcheme  of  religion  as  Chrifrianity  is.  If  they  could 
have  entertained  a  dcfignr  of  putting  a  religion  of  their  own  in* 
ycntion  upon  the  worldj  it  muft  have  been,  confidering  their 
notions  and  prejudices,  very  different  in  many  things  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  New  Tcftament.  Nor  could  they  have 
had  it  in  their  power,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  have  impofcd 
fuch  a  feries  of  fafts  in  that  age,  many  of  them  reprcfcnted  to  be 
of  a  very  public  nature,  if  they  had  been  falfe;  And  it  is  equal- 
ly abfurd  to  fuppofe  this  religion  to  have  been  th^  produft  of 
enthufiafm,  as  of  impofturCi  Could  enthufiafis  produce  fuch  a 
beautiful  and  regular  fcheme,  fo  confiftent  in  all  its  parts,  exhi- 
biting fuch  juft'  and  noble  ideas  of  God  and  of  religion,  fuch  a  ■ 
pcrfeft  rule  of  «luty,  in  which  moral  excellence  is  raifed  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  purity,  without  running  to  extremes,  and  is 
enforced  by  fuch  engaging  motives,  fo  admirably  fitted  to  the 
excellence  of  the  precepts  ?  Surely  this,  which  is  fo  vaftly  fu- 
perior  to  any  fcheme  of  religion  or  ynorals  taught  by  the  moft 
wife  and  learned  philofophers  and  moralifts,  could  not  be  the 
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work  of  enthufiafis,  efpecially  of  fuch  frantic  enthufialb  as  tbrr 
miif^ave  been,  if  they  really  believed  that  the  wonderful  faBi 
rccorled  in  the  gofpcls  were  done  before  their  eyes,  and  thik 
they  themfclvcs  were  endued  with  fuch  extraordinary  gifts  o( 
the  Holy  Ghofi,  and  performed  the  moft  ftupendous  niiraclci, 
when  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  And  fince  the  gofpel-fcheme 
of  religion  was  neither  the  produfl  of  enthufiafm  nor  of  impof- 
turc,  it  was  not  of  human  invention  :  and  as  it  cannot  be  fop- 
pofed  to  have  had  its  rife  from  .evil  beings,  fuperior  to  man,  who 
would  never  lend  their  adinancc  to  enforce  and  eftabiifli  fuch 
an  excellent  fcheme  of  religion,  virtue,  and  right eoufnefs,  it 
followeth  that  the  account  given  by  the  firil  publifhers  of  it  was 
true,  and  that  thty  received  it,  as  they  themfelves. declared,  by 
revelation  from  God  himfelf. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  thefe  things  together,  there  feenu 
to  he  as  much  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  .of  the  Scrip- 
ture revelation,  as  could  be  reafonably  expe£led  and  defired, 
iuppofing'  a  revelation  really  given.  For  on  the  one  hand,  it 
liath  the  mofl  excellent  internal  chara6lers  of  truth  and  goodnefs 
in  its  nature  and  tendency,  whereby  it  appeareth  to  be  worthy 
of  Gijcl,  pure,  holy,  and  heavenly,  admirably  calculated  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
caUiC  of  rightcoufncfs  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  to  prepare 
r.;cn  by  a  lite  of  holy  obedience  on  earth  for  the  eternal  cnjoy- 
iiicnt  of  God  in  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  accompa- 
Tiicd  v/ith  the  moil  illullrious  external  atlcuations,  fuch  as  car- 
ried the  manif*.  ft  proofs  of  a  divine  interpofition,  and  which  it 
cannot  reafondhiy  be  fuppofed  God  would  ever  give,  or  periTiit 
to  be  given,  to  an  impoilure. 

As  to  the  Chrilliau  fcheme  of  a  Mediator,  the  prejudices 
wl'Jch  fome  have  been  apt  to  entertain  againft  Chriftianity  on 
that  account,  fccm  principally  to  have  arifen  from  mifapprehcn- 
fions  or  mificprcfentations  of  that  doftrine.  It  has  been  repre- 
fciucd,  as  if  the  notion  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
iuppofod  the  fupremc  Being,  the  Father  of  the  univerfc,  to  be 
in  himfeU  implacable  and  inexorable,  and  to  have  had  na 
ihv-^n^hts  of  mercy  or  pity  towards  finncrs  of  the  human  race, 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations, 
b\-  the  folicitations  of  a  powcilul  Mediato^r.     But  this  is  niH 
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the  idea  of  the  Mediator  given  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  appoiniment  of  the  Mediator  is  there 
reprefented  as  wholly  owing  to  the  free  and  fovcreign  grace 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  the  Father  of  all,  who  being  full  of  love 
and  compaffion,  and  determined  to  (hew  mercy  towards  his 
l^uilty  creatures,  fixed  upon  this  way  of  doing  it,  by  fending 
lib  own  Son  into  the  world,  to  recover  them  from  their  guilt, 
corruption,  and  mifery,  to  holinefs  and  happincfs. 

In  what  method  it  may  pleafe  God  to  tranfa£l  with  guilty 
creatures,  who  have  offended  him  by  their  tranfgrelTions  and 
dxfobedience,  and  io  difpenfe  his  a£^s  of  grace  and  favour  to- 
wards them,  we  cannot;  take  upon  us  certainly  to  determine, 
except  he  fiiould  pleafe  to  reveal  it.  This  dependcth  upon 
what  feemeth  moft  becoming  his  own  glorious  majelly,  and  moifl 
meet  to  his  infinite  wifdom,  for  anfwering  the  great  ends  and 
re2Lfons  of  his  government  ;  of  which  we  cannot  pretend,  if  left 
toourfelves,  to  be  competent  judges.  But  the  making  ufe  of  a 
Mediator  in  the  way  the  gofpcl  informeth  us,  through  whom 
bis  benefits  are  conferred  upon  us,  and  in  whofc  name  our  pray. 
crs  and  fervices  are  offered  to  his  acceptance,  feemeth  to  be  ad« 
mirably  fitted  for  preferving  the  dignity  of  his  fupreme  authority 
and  government,  and  an  awful  fenfe  and  veneration  of  his  infinite 
majefty  and  greatnefs,  his  rightcoufncfs  afkd  purity,  in  the  minds 
of  his  creatures,  together  with  an  humbling  fenfe  and  convi£lion 
of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthinefs,  and  the  great  evil  of  their 
fins  and  tranfgreilions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  greatly  contri- 
buteth  to  difpel  their  guilty  jealoufics  and  fears,  and  to  infpire 
tb^m  with  ingenuous  alliance  in  his  grace  and  mercy,  and  a  hope 
of  fais  gracious  acceptance. 

Some  notion  of  the  propriety  of  a  Mcdiato^^  through  whom 
ure  have  accefs  to  God,  and  his  benefits  arc  ccn^unicaied  to  us, 
hath  very  generally  obtained  among  mankind,  which  probably 
might  have  its  rife  in  a  tradition  derived  from  the  carlicll  ag^s. 
But  this,  like  other  principles  of  that  moH  ancient  primitive 
religion,  became  very  much  corrupted  among  the  nations,  who 
lYbrihipped  a  great  number  of  idol  gods  and  idol  mediators.  Un- 
der the  Jewifti  ceconomy,  the  great  Mediator  was  typified  and 
prefigured,  both  by  Mofes,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfatt  between 
God  and  the  people,  andcfpecially  in  the  o(Hce  of  the  higb-priefl, 
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?ind  the  folemnities  of  the  fervice  he  was  to  perform  on  their  be« 
half  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  And  there  was  alfo  prcfeived 
amongft  them,  a  notion  and  expcftation  of  a  glorious  deliverer,. 
defcribed  under  the  moil  divine  chara£lers,  who  was  to  appear 
in  the  fulnefs  of  time,  and  who,  according  to* the  prophecies 
concerning  him,  was  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity^  and 
fo  bring  in  everlafting  righteoufnefs :  though  they  akenrards 
perverted  the  true  fenfc  of  thofe  prophecies  to  accommodate 
them  to  their  own  carnal  prejudices,  and  to  their  worldly  hopes 
and  views. 

But  in  the  goTpel  this  part  of  the  divine  (economy  is  brought 
into  the  cleareft  light ;  aild  the  idea  that  is  there  given  of  the 
Mediator  is-  the    noblefi   that  can  be  conc^eived  ;  whether  we 
confider  the  glorious  dignity  of  his  pcrfon,  in  which  the  divint 
and  human  nature  is  wonderfully  united,  or  the  offices  afcribcd 
to  him,  which  are  fuch  as  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  great  work 
upon  which  he  was  fcnt,  the  faving  and  redeeming  mankind. 
What  can  pofiibly  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  God*s  unparalleled 
grace  and  goodnefs,  than  that  for  us  men,  and  for  our  falvatroo, 
lie  fent  his  own  Son,  to  afTume  our  nature,  to  inflruQ  us  as  our 
r;reat  heavenly  Teacher,  and  bring  the  cleareft  and  fuileft  revc- , 
lation  of  the  divinc~wiil  that  was  ever  given  to  mankind ;  and 
to  make  a  declaration  in  the  Father's  name,  of  his  free  grace  and 
mercy  to'.vards  fmners  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  gracious 
terms  upon  which  he  will  recc^ive  them  to  his  favour,  and  eivc 
them  eternal  life  ;    to  guide  and  lead  us  by  his  own  example,  and 
exhibit  in  his  own  facrcd  life  and  praflicc  the  mod  perfcft  n:cdcl 
ol  univerfal  goodnefs  and  purity,  and  of  every  amiable  virtue, 
for  our  imitation  ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  fins  bv  his  mod 
meiitorious  obedience  and  fufR;rings,  that  he  might  obtain  eter- 
nal redemption  f^  us  ;  to  give  us  a  certain  pledge  and  affurance 
of  ableffcd  rcfurrc^lion,  and  of  the  happinefs  prepared  foi:  good 
incn  ill  the  higheft  heavens,  by  his  own  refurrettion  from  the 
dead,  his  afccnfion  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to  glory;  to  rule 
us  as  the  great  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  by  his  holy  and 
mofl  excellent   laws  and  ordinances  ;  and  to  appear  for  us  in 
the  l;eavcnly  fun6Luary  as  our  great  advocate  with  the  Father, 
who  ever  continneth  to  interpofe  for  finfulmen,  and  in  whok- 
name  wc  arc  to  oITcr  up  our  prayers,  and  to  hope  for  the  accent- 
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aace  of  our  fervices.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is  conllituted  the 
great  difpenfer  of  fpiritual  benefits,  through  whom  God  i«pleafed 
to  communicate  the  bIcfSngs  of  his  grace,  and  the  aids  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  for  afTifting  us  in  our  fincere  endeavours,  and  train- 
iag  us  up  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  for  eternal  felicity. 
And  to  complete  the  glorious  fcheme,  this  great  Saviour  and 
Mediator  is  appointed  to  raife  the  dead,  and  judge  the  world  in 
the  Father's  name,  and  to  difpcnfe  eternal  retributions  of  rewards  . 
and  pUhifhments  to  men  according  to  their  deeds,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  wliich  muil  needs  give  a  mighty  weight  to  his  authority 
and  laws. 

-  Thefe  are  things  great  and  aftonifliing,  and  which  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  human  mind,  i^God  had  not  revealed  them. 

■ 

Bnt  now  that  they  are  revealed,  they  form  a  mod  grand  and 
harmonious  fyllem,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are  like  fo  many 
links  of  aiieautiful  chain,  one  part  anfwering  to  another,  and  all 
concurring  to  exhibit  an  admirable  plan,  in  which  the  wifdom, 
the  grace,  and  goodnefs,  and  the  righteoufncfs  of  God,  moft  emi- 
nently (hine  forth.  So  that,  inflead  of  being  a  jaft  caufc  of  ob« 
jeBion  againft  the  Chriftian  revelation,  it  rather  furnifhetli  a  new 
proof  of  its  divine  original,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  human  in* 
vention,  but  came  by  revelation  from  God  himfclf.  A  moft 
glorious  and  amazing  fcene  is  here  opened,  which  tendeth  to 
fill  the  believing  mind  with  the  higheft  admiration  and  reverence^ 
love  and  joy.  Itjs  true,  there  are  great  difficulties  attending  the 
Chriftian  fcheme  of  the  Mediator,  and  the  do£lrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  is  conne£led  with  it.  But  there  is  nothing  iu  it  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  contradi£lory  or  impofliblc,  taking  it  in  the 
fimplicity  in  which  it  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  and  not  as  it  has 
been  perplexed  and  obfc-ured  by  the  fubiihics  and  rafh  dccifions 
of  men.  And  it  would  be  a  wron?  and  unreafonablc  conduct  to 
rejefi  a  revelation  of  fo  excellent  a  nature,  and  fuch  an  admirable 
tendency,  and  enforced  by  fo  many  convincing  proofs  and  illuf- 
trious  atteftations,  becaufe  there  arc  fome  things  in  it  of  a  high 
and  myfterinus  nature,  and  attended  with  difficulties,  which  we 
are  not  well  able  to  Colve :  for  furely  if  we  have  good  proof  of  it& 
being  a  divine  revelation,  the  authority  of  God  is  a  fufTicicnt 
reafon  for  our  receiving  it,  notwithflanding  thofe  difficulties. 
If  wc  are  rcfolved  to  ad.T.it  nothing  as  true  that  hath  great  dilfi* 
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ciilties,  notliing  but  what  we  are  able  clearly  to  explain,  wemul 
renounce  all  religion,  and  have  recourfe  to  atheifm,  which  yet, 
bcfidcs  its  (hocking  and  horrid  confequences,  hath  the  moftirn* 
furmoun table  difficulties  of  all.  What  is  there  more  certain,  and 
yet  harder  to  form  a  di(lin6l  and  conflftent  notion  of,  than  abfo- 
lute  eternity?  The  immenfity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whatever 
way  we  take  of  explaining  it,  is  attended  with  difficulties  too 
great  for  the  human  mind.  There  is  not  any  thing  in  all  nature 
more  evident  than  the  charaflers  of  wifdom  and  defign  in.tbe 
frame  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  yet  there  arc  many  particular  things 
relating  to  it,  the  defign  of  which  it  is  fcarcepoffible  for  us  to 
account  for  in  this  prefertt  ftate,  from  whence  perfons  of  an 
atheiftical  turn  have  taken  occaGon  to  deny  an  infinitely  wife 
prefiding  mind.  ,  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  the  ftrongeft  proofs, 
and  of  which  v/e  feehthe  moft  lively  fenfations  in  our  Qwnbrcafis ; 
and  yet  every  one  knows,,  who  has  carried  his  inquiries  deep  into 
thefc  thirgs,  that  there  are  many  appearances  which  we  find  it 
extremely  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs,  and  which 
probabh*  never  will  be  fully  cleared,  till  we  have  a  more  extenfive 
view  oi  the  plan  of  the  divine  adminiftration  than  now  wc  can 
a'.iain  to.  There  is  notiiin*^  we  are  more  intimately  confcious 
of  than  human  liberty  and  free  agency,  or  which  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  very  foundations  of  government  and  morality; 
and  yer  if  we  confider  it  metaphyfically,  no  fubjcft  is  attended 
with  greater  difficulties,  as  the  ableft  mctaphyficians  and'philo- 
fcphers  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  notion  of  fpiritual  and  material  fubftance,  and  the  infinite 
diviHbility  of  the  latter,  and  of  many  "otiicr  things  of  the  like 
r.atiire.  It  is  a  principle,  which  hath  been  admitted  by  the  great- 
cll  mailers  of  rcafon,  that  when  once  a  thing  is  proved  by  proper 
evidences,  and  arguments  fufficient  in  their  kind,  we  are  sot  to 
rejc6t  it,  merely  becaiifc  it  may  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
which  we  know  not  how  to  folve.  This  principle  is  admitted 
in  philofonl'.y;  it  muft  he  admitted  with  regard  to  natural  reli- 
p,lon ;  and  why  then  Ciould  it  not  be  admhtcd  with  regard  to 
Chriftianitv  too? 

As  to  the  corruptions  of  Chriftians^  and  the  abufcs  of  Chrif- 
tianitv, zr.i  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  which  have 
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furnifhed  the  deifts  with  their  mod  plaufible  obje£lions,  it  ought 
to  be  confidcred,  that  the  Cbridiah  religion  cannot  in  rcafon  be 
made  accountable  for  thofc  abiiTes  and  corruptions.  The  proper 
remedy  in  that  cafe  is  not  to  throw  ofFall  regard  for  the  gofpel, . 
but  to  endeavour  to  recover  men  from  their  deviations  from  it. 
And  in  this,  the  pains  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  a  ;true  liberty  of  - 
thinking  might  be  profitably  employed.  If  they  have  a  true  re- 
gard to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  to  the  caufe  of  virtue 
IB  the  world,  the  beft  way  to  anfwer  that  defign  is,  not  to  endea- 
vour to  expofe  the  fcriptures  to  contempt,  but  to  engage  men  tcr 
a  greater  veneration  f<»r  thofe  facred  oracles,  and  a  clofcr  ad- 
herence to  them  in  do£lrineand  pra£licc;  not  to  attempt  to  fet 
'men  free  from  the  obligations  of  Chridianity,  but  to  do  what 
ihey  can,  that  the  Jiearts  and  confciences  of  men  may  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  its  excellent  inftru£lions  and  important  mo- 
tives, and  may  be  governed  by  its  holy  laws,  which  would  be  of 
the  happieft  confequence  both  to  larger  focietics  and  paiticular 
pcrfons,         '  ' 

f 
/ 

To  conclude :  It  is  td  be  hoped,  that  the  view  that  bath  been 
taken  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  again  ft  Chriilianity 
among  us  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages,  inftead  of  (hocking 
the  faith  of  true  Chriftians,  will  only  tend  to  convince  them  that 
it  Qandeth  upon  the  moft  folid  foundation,  not  to  be  fiiaken  by 

,  the  malice  or  fubtilty  of  its  ableft  adverfaries.  The  flrange 
eagernefs  fo  many  have  fliewn  to  fubvcrt  the  credit  and  authority 
of  thegofpcl,  (hould  awaken  in  us  a  well-condufted  zeal  for  the 
intercfts  of  our  hoiy  religion,  and  fliould  heighten  our  efteem  for 
true  uncorrupted  Chriftianity  as  taught  in  the  holy  fcriptures, 
Wccan  never  be  fufficiently  thapkful  to  God  for  fo  glorious  an 
advantage  as  that  of  the  light  of  the  gofpel  fhining  among  us. 
This  we  fhould  efteem  the  moft  valuable  of  all  our  privileges^ 
and  (hould  regard  every  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  it,  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  us  of  our  happinds  and  glory,  aqd  to  bring  us  into 
darknefs  and  mifcry ;  to  rob  good  men  of  their  nobleft  joys  and 
comfdrts,  the  moft  powerful  helps,  "^nA  the  moft  animating  mo- 

.  tivestothe  praftice  of  piety  ^nd  virtue;  and  to  free  bad  men  from 
their  apprchenfions  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  future  punilhraent, 
and  thereby  rpmove  the  moft  cffc£lual  reftraints  to  vice  and 

wickednefs. 
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vr  ickednafs.  The  caufe  of  Chriflianitv  is  the  caufe  of  God.  Let 
US  therefore  take  the  mod  cfTcilual  methods  in  our  power  to 
maintain  and  to  promote  it.  And  this  calleth  for  the  united  en* 
dcavour^  of  all  that  bear  the'glorious  name  of  Chriftians.  A  greit 
deal  has  been  done  in  this  age  in  a  way  of  rcafon  and  argument. 
But  this,  however  proper  and  laudable,  is  not  alone  fufficient. 
For  it  b  a  thing  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  that  a 
ncrc  n  jtional  and  frcculative  belief  of  Chriilianitv  will  be  of  fmall 
avail ;  and  that  the  principal  care  of  thofe  who  profefs  it  Diould 
be,  to  get  their  hearts  and  lives  brought  under  the  governing  in- 
fluence of  its  divine  do£lrincs  and  excellent  precepts,  that  it  xmy 
iipt  be  merely  an  outward  form,  but  a-  living  principle  withia 
thcnfi.  Among  the  many  unhappy  confequences  which  have 
arifen  from  the  difputes  that  have  with  fo  much  indecency  and 
cngcrnefs  been  carried  on  againft  our  holy  religion,  this  is  not 
tlic  ieaft,  that  it  hath  carried  men's  minds  too  much  off  from  the 
vital  part  of  religion,  and  hath  led  them  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
fpcculaticn  and  difpute,  rather  than  of  praSice,  But  this  is  to 
forget  the  very  nature  and  defign  of  Chriflianity,  which  is  not 
a  bare  fyftem  of  fpeculatiVe opinions,  but  a  pradical  inftitution, 
a  fpiritual  and  heavenly  difcipline,  full  of  life  arid  power,,  all 
viioTe  docfrincs,  precfpfs,  ordinances^  motives^  are  manifeftly 
iiucndtd  to  form  us  to  a  godlike  temper,  to  real  holinefs  of  heart 
iinil  life.  And  thofe  <too(1  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  much  for 
it  in  away  of  argumeritaticn,  may  yet effcftually  promote  its  fa- 
crcd  intcrefts,  by  walking  according  to  the  excellent  rules  of  the 
gofpel,  and  flicwiiig  the  advantageous  influence  it  hath  upon  their 
tL'mperand  conclucl,  and  thus  making  an  amiable  reprefentation 
^:  it  to  the  world.  And  though  ft  highly  beconieth  thofe,  whofe 
office  it  is  to  teach  and  inftruft  others,  to  be  well  furnifhed  with 
divine  knowlcd^re,  fo  as  to  be  able  by  found  reafon  and  argument 
to  cciivincc,  or  at  Icaft  to  confute,  the  gainfayers  ;  yet  one  of  the 
moft  cfTential  fcr vices  they  can  do  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  is,  by 
tiicir  dcj£lr:ne  and  by  their  example  to  lead  the  Chriftian  people 
into  the  praftice  of  all  holinefs  and  good nefs.  This  would  tend 
lucrz  than  any  thing  elfe  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  adverfaries,  and 
would  probably,  as  it  did  in  many  inftances  in  the  firft  ages  of 
♦he  Chrifti^in  church,  gain  tbem  over  to  a  good  opinion  of  that 
religion,  which  is  filled  to  produce  fuchexcellent  fruits. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  are  reficflions  which  naturally  arife  upon  this  fubjeft. 
But  I  {hall  not  infill  iarthcr.upon  them  atprefent;  efpccially  as 
I  fhall  have  occaflon  to  rofume  feme  ot  them  in  an  adtlrefs  to 
Deiils  and  profefled  ChriAians,  which  I  (bail  here  fubjoin  as  a 
proper  concluflonofthe  whole  work, 

I  am,  dear  and  worthy  Sir, 

Your  mcft  affeciionatc  and  obliged 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JOHN    LELAND. 
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THE 

CONCLUSION, 

IN    AN    ADDA£I9    TO 

PEISTS  AKD  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS. 


714^  are  inexcufabU  who  rejcil  Chrijlianity  at  a  venture^  withcui 
due  Examination — DciJH cat  Authors  unjafe  Guides^  andjhtw 
little  Sign  of  a  fair  an,d  impartial  Inquiry — Several  of  their 
ObjeSions  fuch  as  cannot  he  reafonably  urged  againjl  Chrifti'* 
anity  at  all — Thofe  ObjeSlions  only  are  of  real  Weight  which 
tf.nd  to  invalidate  its  Proofs  and  Evidences ^  or  which  are 
drawn  from  the  Nature  cf  the  Religion  itfelf  to  fhcw  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  God — The  Attempts'  of  the  Deifls  on  each  of 
th^fe  Heads  ffiewn  to  be  infujficient — An  Expoflulaiion  with 
them  concerning  the  great  Guilt  and  Danger  of  their  ConduS^ 
and  the  ill  Confluences  of  it  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
Conimnnity — Thof  p^^fff'd  Chriflians  highly  culpable^  who 
live  :n  an  liahiiudl  NfoJ,gencc  and  Inconfideralion  with  re- 
girrd  to  Rdigiony  or  who  flight  public  Worfhip  and  the  phrif- 
tian  Inftilulions^  or  xvho  indulge  themfelves  in  an  immoral  and 
vicioHs  Praclicc — A  wicked  Chriftian^  of  all  Characlersy  the 
vioft  inconfijicnt — Advice  to  thofe  who  profefs  to  believe  the 
Gofpd — Th^y  fnould  he  thankful  to  God  for  their  Privileges — 
Thy  fiiould  labour  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scrips 
lures — And^  above  all,  they  fhould  be  careful  to  adorn  their 
prnfrjpon  by  a  holy  and  virtuous  life — A  Chriflian  a  fling  up 
to  the  Obligations  of  Chrijlianity  forms  a  glorious  CharaBer^ 
which  derives  a  Splendour  to  the  m/>fl  exalted  Station — This 
illujirioufly  exemplified  in  a  great  Perfonage  of  the  highefi 
Dimity — The  va/l  Importance  of  a  careful  Education  of  Chi  l- 
dren,  and  the  bad  Fj/ccis  of  negh'&ing  it — And  here  alfo  the 
fame  eminent  Example  is  recommended  to  the  Imitatifin  of  all^ 
ffiHcially  'f  the  g rca t  and  net U, 

HAVING 
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.VING  endeavoured  to  give  as  clear  a  general  view  as  I 
was  able  of  the  principal  deifiical  writers  of  the  laft  and 
:  age,  and  having  made  large  and  particular  remarks  on  the 
dA  noted  authors  who  have  appeared  of  late  among  us  in 
lufe,  I  fhdil  now»  as  a  concluGon  of  this  work,  take  the 

to  addrefs  rayfelf,  both  to  thofe  that  take  upon  them  the 
er  of  deifts  and  free-thinkers,  and  who  rejeft  the  Chriftian 
ion;  and  to  thofe  who  are  honoured  with  the  name  o£ 
ans,  and  who  profcfs  to  receive  the  religion  of  Jefus  as 
ne  authority. 

former  may  be  ranke'd  principally  into  two  forts.  They 
ler  fuch  as,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Chriftianity  has  been 

to  be  an  impofition  on  mankind,  rejeft  it  at  a  venture, 
t  being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  rejefting  it,  or  at  moft 
)  with  fome  flight  objeftions,  and  content  themfclvcs  with 
1  clamours  of  prieftcraft  and  impofture,  without  giving 
Ives  the  trouble  of  making  a  diitinft  inquiry  into  thp  na- 

the  religion  itfelf,  or  examining  its  proofs  and  evidences; 
1^  are  fuch  as  pretend  to  rejeft  Chriftianity,  becaufe,  upon.  , 
examination  and  inquiry,  they  have  found  it  to  be  deftitute 
cient  proof,  and  have  difcovered  in  it  the  marks  offalfc- 
nd  impofture,  which  convince  th^m  that  it  cannot  be  of 
original.     There  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  tlie  greater 

thofe  among  us  who  pafs  under  the  name  of  deifts,  come 
the  former  of  thefe  charafters.  But  the  conduft  of  fuch 
s  is  fo  manifeftly  abfurd  as  to  admit  of  no  excufe.  For 
pretence  have  they  to  glory  in  the  title  of  Free-thinkers, 
ill  not  be  at  the  pains  to  think  clofcly  and  ferioufly  at'  all, 
I  matters  of  the  higheft  confequence  ?  There  are  few  there- 
ho  are  willing  to  own  that  this  is  their  cafe.  Whether 
ive  really  given  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  free  and  dili- 
camination  and  inquiry,  or  not,  they  would  be  thought  to 
Dne  fo,  and  not  to  have  rejefled  the  Chriftian  revelation 
t  having  good  reafons  for  their  unbelief.  It  is  therefore 
I  perfons  that  I  would  now  addrefs  myfelf. 
his  fort  profefledly  are  thofe  that  have  appeared  among  us 
he  charafter  of  deiftical  writers.  They  have  made  a  (hew 
:king  Chriftianity  in  a  way  of  reafon  and  argument.  But, 
he  view  which  iiath  been  taken  oi  them  it  may,  I  think, 

'  '  be 
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be  fafcly  declared,  that  whatever  they  have  offered  that  had  thf 
face  of  argument,  hath  been  folidly  confuted,  the  evidences  ef 
Chriftiariity  have  been  placed  in  a  fair  and  confiftent  light,  and 
their  obje£lions  againft  it  have  been  (hewn  to  be  vain  and  infuf- 
ficient.     Though  there  never  were  writers  tnore  confident  and 
aiRiming,  or  who  have  exprefled  a  greater  adnainition  of  them- 
fclves,  and  contempt  of  others,  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that,  taking 
them  generally,  they  have  had  little  to  fupport  fuch  glorioiU 
pretences:  That  no  writers  eve;-  a£led  a  part  more  unfair  and 
difingenuous:  That  though  th^y  have  fet  up  for  advocates  of 
natural  religion  in  oppofition  to  revealed,  yet  many  of  them  have 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  main  articles  even  of  natural  religion, 
and  have.ufed  arguments  v;hich  bear  equally  againft  all  religion, 
and  tend  to  banifli  it  out  of  the  world :  That  they  have  often  put 
on  a  (hew  gf  great  regard  for  genuine  original  Chriftianity, 
whiift  at  the  fame  time  they  have  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to     | 
deftroy  its  evidences,  and  fubvert  its  authority:  That  infteadof 
rcprefenting  the  Chriftian  religion  fairly  as  it  is,  they  have  had 
xccourfe  to  mifreprefentatioii  and  abufe,  and  have  treated  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  a  manner  which  \youldnot  be  borne,  if  put  in 
praftice  againft  any  other  ancient  writings  of  the  leaft  reputation, 
and  which  is  indeed  inconfiftcnt  with  all  the  rules  of  candci^r 
and  decency:  That  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  facls  by 
which   Chriftianity  is  attcfted,  they  have  advanced  principles 
which  would  be  accounted  pcrfcftly  ridiculous  if  applied  to  any 
other  fafts,  and  which  really  tend  to  deftroy  all  moral  c^'iJence, 
and  the  cr-cdit  of  all  paft  fafts  whatfocver :  And  finally,  that  never 
were  there  writers  more  inconfiftcnt  with  themfeKcs  and  with 
one  another,  or  who  have  difcovered  more  apparent  figns  of 
obftinate  prcpofTeffjon  and  prejudice.     And  fliould  not  all  thi« 
naturally  create  a  fufpicion  of  a  caufe  which  ftands  in  need  of' 
fuch   management,  and  of  writers  who  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourfc  to  arts  fo  little  rcconcilcable  to  truth  and  candAur? 
A.nd  yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  many  of  thofe  who  laugh  at 
others  for  relying  upon  their  teachers,  are  ready  to  rcfign  them- 
felvcs  to  their  dciftical  leaders,  and  to  take  their  pretences  and 
confident  afTertions,  and  even  their  jefts  and  farcafms,  for  ar- 


guments. 


Many  of.  the  objetlions  which  huve  been  produced  with  great 

pomp,^ 
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pomp,  and  which  liavc  created  fome  of  the  ftrongcft  prejudices 
againll  Chri«lianity,  arefuch  as  cannot  be  properly  urged  againft 
it  with  any  appearance  of  reafonat  all.  Such  arc  the  obje£lionft  - 
drawn  from  the  abufcs  and  corruptions  which  have  been  intro- 
duced contrary  to  its  original  defign,  or  from  the  ill'condu£lof  rha- 
ny  of  its  profcfforsand  miniflcrs.  For  whilft  the  Chriftian  religion, 
as  taught'by  Chrift  and  his  apofiles,  and  delivered  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  may  be  demon (1  rated  to  be  of  a  mod  ufcful  ^.d  admi- 
rable nature  and  tendency,  whilft  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  it 
ftand  entire,  and  the  truth  of  the  fafts  whereby  it  was  attefted  . 
is  fufliciently  cftabliflicd,  the  reafon  for  embracing  it  flill  holds 
jood  :  and  to  reject  a  religion  in  itfclf  excellent,  for  abufes  and 
carrupiions,  which  many  of  thofc  that  make  th^  objeHion  ac- 
l;nowledgc  aie  not  juftly  chargeable  upon  true  original  Chrif-. 
:ianity,  is  a  condii£l  that  Cannot  be  juilified,  and  is  indeed  con- 
trary tQ  the  dilates  of  reafon  and  gobd.fcnfe.  The  fame  ob:?r- 
vation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  fome  other  objcftions  which 
tiavcbeen  frequently  urged  againfl  the  Chriilian  revelation,  and 
particularly  that  which  is  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  univer-  . 
faJly  promulgated.  For  if  the  ^evidences  which  are  brought  to 
prove  that  Chriflianity  is  a  true  divine  revelation,  and  that  this 
revelation  was  really  given,  arc  good  and  valid,  then  its  not 
having  been  made  known  to  all  mankind  will  never  prove,  that 
fuch  a  revelation  was  not  given.  And  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  in 
any  other  cafe  would  be  counted  impertinent.  It  is  arguing 
from  a  thing,-  the  reafons  of  which  we  do  not  know,  againfl  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  a  thing  that  we  do  know, 'and  of  which  wc  . 
sure  able  to  bring  fufRcient  proofs.  ♦ 

The  only  objcftions  therefore,  or  arguments,  which  can  really  , 
be  of  weight  againfl  Chriflianity,  are  thofe  which  cither  tend 
to  invalidate  its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  fhew  that  the  di. 
vine  atteftations  which  were  given  to  it  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  or  which  are  dcawa  from  t]:c  nature  of  the  revelation 
itfclf,  to  fliew  that  it  is  abfurd  and  unworthy  of  God.  And 
accordingly  both  thefe  have  been  attempted.  But  whofoevcr 
will  impartially  confider  the  writings  of  the  deiftical  authorjj, 
and  compare  them  with  thofe  of  the  advocates  for  Chriftianit)-, 
will  find  how  little  they  haVe  advanced  on  either  of  thcfe  heads 
that  is  reiilly  -to  the  purpofe.     The  atteftations  given  to  Chrif- 

tiani^y 
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tianity  are  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  carry  in  chem 
fucli  inauifeft  proofs  of  a  divine  interpoGtton»  thar  few,  if  any, 
have  ev^r  owned  the  truth  of  thofe  fafts,  and  yet  denied  the 
divine  ori[>inal  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  Its  ad  ver  fanes  there- 
fore have  chiefly  bent  their  force  to  dcftroy  the  credit  of  the 
fa6ts.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  invalidate  the  arguments 
vhich  have  been  brought  to  prove  that  thofe  fafls  were  real!}'' 
done  :  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that  the  evidence  produced  for  them 
h  as  great  as  could  reafonably  be  expc£^cd  and  defired  for  any 
pafl  facts  what  foe  ver  :  that  never  was  there  any  tefiimony,  ad! 
things  confidcred,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal witned'cs  to  thofe  fads  :  and  that  thofe  accounts  have 
been  iranfmittcd  to  us  by  a  conveyance  fo  fure  and  uninterrupt- 
ed as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  any  other  cafe.  This  has  been 
evinced  by  a  clear  dedu6lion  of  proofs,  to  which  Httle  has  been 
oj7pofcd  but  corijc6lurcs  and  fufpicions  of  fraud,  and  general 
clamour!;  againft  moral  evidence,  and  human  teftiraony,  without 
,  taking  off  the  force  of  the  proofs  that  have  been  brought  on  the 
other  fide. 

As  to  the  arguments  urged  againft  the  Chriftian  revelation 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itfelf,  thefc  muft- relate  either 
to  its  do61rincs  or  laws.     With  rclpcft  to  the  laws  of  Clirillia- 
nity,   it  cannot  reafonably  he  denied,  that  its  moral  precepts 
arc  pure  and  excellent,  and  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the   pratticc   of  piety    and  virtue  in   its  juft  extent,  and 
the  peace  and  go«d  order  of  ihe  world.     And  they  are  enforced 
with  the  moft  powerful  and  important  motives  that  can  pofEbiy 
he  conceived,  and  tlic  bcft  fitted  to  work  upon  the  human  na- 
ture. 

When  the  moral  precepts  of  Chridianity  could  not  be  juftly 
found  fault  with,  a  great  clamour  has  been  raifed  againft  its 
poHtive  precepts  and  inftitutions.  And  yet  it  is  capable  of  bc- 
inc^  proved — it  hath  been  often  clearly  proved,  that  thcfe  ^/>fitivc 
inllitutions,  taken  in  their  primitive  purity,  and  according  to 
tkcir  origin^di  dcfign,  are  adnn'rahly  fitted  to  promote  the  great 
ends  of  all  religion,  and  to  Jlrcngihcn  our  obligations  t^  a  holv 
and  a  virtuous  life.  And  tliis  fonie  of  the  moft  notclf  deiftical 
writers  Lave  net  bocn  able  to  deny.  And  it  has  been  lately 
fully  ackuowled-jed  by  Lord  JJylingbroke.  -"^ 

■  •       The 
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Tlie  only  objcftion,  therefore,  which  properly  remains  is 
againft  the  do£lrines  of  Chriftianity.  And  before  this  objec- 
tion can  be  properly  brought  to  bear,  two  things  are  to  be 
proved.  Thfe  one  is,  that  the  doctrines  objefted  againft  are 
dofirines  of  the  true  original  Chriflian  religion  as  taught  by 
Qhcift  and  his  apofiles,  and  delivered  in  the  lx>ly  Scriptures. 
■  The  other  is,  that  thcfe  doftrines,  as  there  tauglit,  are  really 
abfurd  and  contrary  to  reafon.  For  a  doftrine  may  be  attended 
vith  great  difficulties,  very  hard  to  be  ^accounted  for,  and  yet 
may  be  really  true,  and  not  contradiftory  to  reafon  :  which  is 
evidently  the  cafe  with  rcfpcft  to  feveral  important  principles  of 
what  is  called  natural  reli^rjon.  The  difficulty  attending  any 
do£lrine',  in  .our  manner  ot  conceiving  it,  is  not  a  proper  argu< 
ment  againft  its  truth,  if  we  have  othcrwife  fufficicnt  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  that  do6^rine  is  true  ;  and  its  being  plainly 
aflertcd  in  a  revelation  proved  to  be  divine  is  a  fufficicnt  evi- 
dence. For  to  acknowledge  a  divine  revelation  to  have  been 
given,  and  yet  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit  of  it,  nothing 
but  what  we  can  prove  to  he  true,  or  at  leafl  highly  prc^bable, 
independently  of  that  revelation,  is  a  moft  abfurd  and  incon- 
fiflent  condu6l.  It  is  to  muke  a  divine  tcHimony  pafs  for 
nothing,  and  to  pay  no  greater  regard  to  a  thing  on  account 
of  its  being  divinely  revealed^  than  if  it  had  not  been  revealed 
at  all.  In  this  cafe,  what  is  faid  by  a  perfon  who  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Chriftianity  appears  to 
be  very  reafonable;  which  I  fliall  here  beg  leave  to  repeat^ 
though  I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  it  before,  viz.  that 
••  when  pcrfons  have  received  the  Chriflidn  revelation  for  ge- 
••  nuine,  after  fufiicieni  examination  of  its  external  and  inter- 
•*  nal  proofs,  and  have  found  nothing  that  makes  it  inconfiftent 
••  with  itfelf,  nor  that  is  repugnant  to  any  of  thofe  divine 
•*  trutlis,  which  reafon  and  the  works  of  God  demonftrate  to 
••  them,  fuch  perfons  will  never  fet  up  reafon  in  contradi&ion 
•*  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but  incomprchen- 
••  fible  as  to  their  manner  of  being :  if  they  did,  their  reafon 
*•  would  be  falfe  and  deceitful,  they  would  ceafe  to  be  reafon- 
«•  able  men*.*'     And   elfewhere,    after  having  obf^rved   tba| 

•  Boliogbroke's  Works,  voj.  v.  p.  384, 
VOL.  II ,  F  i  ve 
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we  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  agaiaft  reafon*  be  faith,  tbat 
when  a  revelation  hath  pafled  through  the  neceflary  trials,  y  it  is 
**  to  be  received  with  the  moft  profound  reverence,  with  the 
**  moft  entire  fubraiflion,  and  with  the  raoft  unfeigned  thanks 
<•  giving.  Reafon  has  exercifed  her  whole  prerogative  then, 
**  and  delivers  us  over  to  faith.  To  believe  before  all  thefe  trials, 
*•  or  to  doubt  after  them,  is  alike  unreafonable  */* 

And  now,  upon  fuch  a  view  of  things,  you  will  allow  me, 
gentlemen,  ferioufly  to  expoftulate  with  you,  and  to  befeech 
you  to  refleft  whether,  in  rejefling  and  endeavouring  to  expofe 
Chriftianity,  you  a6l  a  wife  and  reafonable  part,  and  what  is 
like  to  be  the  effeft  of  your  conduft  both  with  regard  to  your- 
felves,  and  to  the  public. 

And  firft  with  regard  to  yourfelves,  Confider  that  the  cafe 
jiow  before  you  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  of 
fmall  importance.  Your  ov.'n  moft  eflential  interefts  are  nearly 
concerned.  If  the  gofpel  be  true  and  divine,  torejeft  it  will  in- 
volve you  in  the  greateft  guilt,  and  will  expofe  you  to  the  greater 
danger.  The  beft  that  can  be  faid  of  your  cafe  upon  fuch  a  fup- 
pofuion  IS,  tbat  it  is  infinitely  hazardous.  If  in  faft  it  (hould  be 
found,  that  you  have  rejcfted  a  true  divine  revelation,  which  God 
himfelf  bath  confirmed  with  the  moft  illuftrious  attcfiations; 
that  you  have  rcfufed  the  teftimony  which  he  had  given  of  his 
Son,  and  have  poured  contempt  on  the  Saviour  whom  he  hath 
in  his  infinite  wifdom  and  love  provided  for  us;  that  you  have 
flighted  the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  the  ofTers  of  his  grace,  and 
have  defpifcd  all  his  glorious  promifes,  and  fet  at  nought  his 
awful  threatenings ;  this  cannot  pofTibly  be  a  flight  guilt,  and 
therefore  you  have  reafon  in  that  cafe  to  apprehend  the  fevere 
effefts  of  the  divine  difplcafure.  Whatever  favourable  allow- 
ances may  be  made  to  tliofe  who  never  heard  of  the  gofpel,  or 
had  no  opportunity  of  being  inftrufted  in  it  in  its  original  purity* 
it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpel-declarations,  that 
thofc  to  whom  it  is  clearly  publiflied,  and  who  have  its  evidences 
plainly  laid  before  them,  and  yet  fhut  their  eyes  againft  the  hea- 
venly light,  and  defpife  its  offered  falvation,  are  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous ftate.     And  though  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  is  immediately 

*  Boliogbrokc'g  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  279. 
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to  be  underftood  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  age  when  the  gofpel 
was  firft  publifhed,  yet  it  holds  in  proportion  with  regard  to  thofe 
in  after-ages,  to  whom  that  revelation  and  its  evidences  are  made 
known,  and  who  yet  wilfully  rcjc£l  I:.  For  fmce  God  defigncd 
that  revelation  not  merely  for  the  age  when  it  was  firll  delivered, 
but  for  fucceeding  ages ;  and  fince  accordingly  it  was  fo  ordered, 
that  both  the  revelation  itfelf,  its  do£iiiiies  and  laws,  and  an 
account  of  the  divine  atteftations  that  were  given  to  it,  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us.  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  layeth  a  jiift  foundation 
for  our  being  aflured,  that  this  is  the  true  original  revelation,  and 
that  thefe  fa6ls  were  really  done;  then  the  obligation  which  lies 
upon  thofe  to  whom  that  revelation  is  made  known  to  receive 
and  fubmit  to  it,  and  confequcntly  the  guilt  of  rcjcfting  it,  ftill 
fubflfts.  Examine  the  revelation  itfelf.  Could  you  poflibly  ex- 
peft  a  revelation  given  for  nobler  purpofcs,  than  to  inftru6l  us 
to  form  the  mod  worthy  notions  of  God,  of  his  pcrfeftions,  and 
of  his  providence,  to  fet  before  us  the  whole  of  our  duty  in  its 
juft  extent,  to  infiru6l  us  in  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  to  affure  us  of  his  readinefs  to  pardon  our  iniquities,  and 
to  receive  us  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  our  unfeigned  repen- 
tance, and  to  crown  our  fincere  though  imperfeft  obedience  with 
the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life?  Could  any  revelation  be 
cxpe£led,  whofe  precepts  are  more  pure  and  excellent,  or  en- 
forced by  more  weighty  motives,  or  the  uniform  tendency  of 
which  is  more  manifcftly  fitted  to  promote  the  caufc  of  virtue 
and  righteoufnefs  in  the  world?  Or,  could  any  revelation,  fup- 
pofing  a  revelation  really  given,  he  attended  with  more  illuftrious 
atteftations?  Will  it  be  an  excufe  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  great 
Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  world,  that  you  did  not  yourfelves  fee 
the  miracles  that  were  wrought,  nor  were  witnelfes  to  the  at- 
teftations that  were  given  ?  This  is  in  effe6l  to  demand,  that  all 
thefe  fa£ls  fliould  be  done  over  again  for  your  conviftion,  or 
you  will  not  believe  them.  But  how  unreafonable  is  this,  when 
the  accounts  of  thefe  fafts  are  tranfmitted  with  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,  an  evidence 
which  muft  be  admitted,  except  no  paft  fafts  at  all  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  which  you  yourfelves  would  account  fufficient  in 
any  other  cafe!  Or,  will  it  be  accepted  as  a  juft  excufe,  that  it 
contains  fome  do6irines,  which  are  attended  with  great  difficulties 
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that  we  arc  not  able  to  account  for,  and  which  relate  to  things 
that  tranfcend  our  comprehenfion,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  feveral  things  both  in  religion  and 
philofophy  which  the  moft  wife  and  confidering  men  think  it 
reafonablc  to  believe,  though  they  are  liable  to  objeBions  which 
they  cannot  give  a  clear  folution  of*?  Or,  is  the  true  reafon of 
your  rejefting  the  gofpel  your  avqrfion  to  its  holy  laws,  and  that 
purity  of  heart  and  life  that  is  there  required?  But  is  this  a  rea- 
fon fit  to  be  pleaded  before  God,  or  proper  to  fatisfy  your  own 
confciences  ?   This  is  the  condemnation^  faith  our  Saviour,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  have  loved  darknefs  rather 
than  light,  becaufe  their  deeds  are  evil.     If  this  Ihould  be  found 
to  be  really  your  cafe,  and  the  true  caufc  of  your  oppofition  to 
the  gofpel,  your  guih  is  of  a  very  aggravated  nature!   It  is  to  hate 
and  oppofc  the  \\^\x.  that  fliould  convince  and  reform  you,  and  to 
make  the  very  excellence  of  the  gofpel  a  reafon  for  rejefling  it. 
The  bed  and  wifcfl  men  in  all  ages  have  owned  the  ncccffity  of 
keeping  the  appetites  and  paflions  within  proper  bounds,  and  in 
a  juft  fubjeftion  to  the  dominion  of  reafon.    And  this  is  the  great 
defign  of  the  Chriftian  law.    And  yet  its  precepts  are  not  carried 
to  an  unreafonable  rigour  and  auOcrity :  it  is  not  dcfigned  to  ex- 
linguifh  the  pafTions,  but  to  moderate  them,  and  allows  them  to 
be  gratified  within  tlie  bounds  of  temperance  and  innocence.  Its 
precepts,  if  reduced  to  practice,  would  both  tend  to  the  true  dig- 
nity and  pericftion  of  our  nature,  and  lay  a  juft  foundation  for 
an  inward  tranquillity  and  fatisfaQion  of  mind,  and  for  a  true 
rcoral  liberty,  the  nobleft  liberty  in  the  world;  as  no  fl  a  very  Is 
to  be  compared  to  a  moral  fervitude,  which  confifteth  in  a  vaffal- 
ngc  to  the  vicious  appetites  and  paifions.     A  life  led  in  confor- 
mity to  the  gofpel  precepts,  is,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it, 
the  moft  delioiulul  lile  in  the  world.     It  tendeih  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  focial  afTt-Rions,  to  infpirean  univerfal  benevolence, 
to  render  men  good  and  ufcful  in  every  relation,  and  to  rcftrain 

*  One  cf  the  moft  fabtile  writers  that  have  of  late  appeared  againft  ChriT- 

tianity,  fays,  "  that  no  prieftly  doj,^nias  ever  (hocked  common  fenfc  fo  much 

**as  the  infinite  divlfjoility  of  matter,  with  its  confcquences,"  which  yet  has 

cot  hindered  the  ableft  mathematicians  from  believing  it  to  be  dcmonftrably 

true.     And  he  gives  fome  other  inflanccs  of  the  like  kind*     See  Humf's 

riiiiofopliical  LiT^yc,  p.  346,  547. 
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arid  govern  thofe  furious  and  malignant  paflions  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  revenge,  which  carry  torment  and  bittcrncfs  in  their  nature. 
It  dire£ls  us  to  a  rational  piety  and  devotion  towards  God,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  noble  and  ingenuous  confidence  in  him,  and 
an  entire  rcfignation  to  his  will,  and  to  refrefh  and  cheer  the  foul 
with  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  divine  approbation.  To  this  add  the 
fatisfa6lions  and  joys  arifing  from  all  the  wonders  of  the  divine 
grace  and  goodnefs,  as  difplayed  in  the  gofpel,  from  the  charms 
of  redeeming  love,  and  the  great  things  Chrift  hath  done  and  fuf- 
fered  for  our  falvation,  from  the  glorious  promifes  of  the  new 
covenant,  from  tht  gracious  aids  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  from  the  ravilhing  and  tranfporting  profpcfls  that  are 
before  us,  A  blefled  refurreflion  and  immortal  life!  You  will 
be  ready  perhaps  to  charge  this  as  cnthufiafm :  but  I  fee  no  rea- 
ibn  for  it,  except  the  nobleft  emotions  of  iKeimrn an  mind,  and 
the  cxercife  of  our  beft  affeftions  upc^ff\ne  be(t  iB,dmofl  excel- 
lent objeds,  mud  pafs  under  that  ha^e.  /  /l2hifSi(k\  I  befeech' 
you,  what  valuable  privileges,  whui..  divide  j^tisijftion,  what 
ravifhing  profpefls,  you  deprive  yoni  (elves  of  by  ^Vr  infidelity! 
And  what  have  you  in  exchange,  but  pcrplexinjj>feubts  and  un- 
certainties, gloomy  profpcfts,  and  what  yoLT^vill  hardly  be  able 
to  get  entirely  rid  of,  anxious  fufpicions  an^l  fears  enough,  where 
they  prevail,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  fatisfaftion  of  life! 

But  let  me  now  in  the  next  place  defire  you  to  reflcft  upon 
what  may  be  the  confcqucnces  of  your  conduil  with  regard  to 
the  public.  There  are  great  and  general  complaints,  and  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  there  was  not  a  juft  ioundation  for  them,  of  a  diffo- 
lutencfs  of  manners  which  fccnis  to  be  growing  among  us.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  interefls  of  the  community  arc  very 
nearly  concerned.  When  once  the  corruption  fpreads  through 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  perfons,  thofe  in  higher  and  in  lower 
stations,  it  muft  needs.be  attended  with  a  perverfionof  all  publiq 
order,  and  fap  the  very  foundation  of  the  public  glory  and  hap- 
pinefs.  In  pn^porlion  as  vice  and  diffolutenefs  prevail,  it  pro- 
duces a  negleft  of  honcfl  indullry,  trade  confequently  decays, 
fraud  and  violence  increafe,  the  reverence  of  oaths  is  loft,  and 
all  the  ties  and  bands  that  keep  focicty  together  are  in  danger  of 
bding  difTolvcd.  Machiavel  himfclf  has  deciilc»l,  that  a  free 
governiqent  cannot  be  long  maintained,  when  once  a  people  are 
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become  generally  corrupt.  All  true  friends  dMsrefoM  to  At 
public  order  and  liberty  mull  wiOi^tbat  virtue  may  floiiriflit  and 
that  meo's  aricious  appetites  and  pafliona.  may  be  kept  onder 
proper  reftraints..  And  nothing  is  fo  fit  to  anfwer  tbis  end  ai 
^ligion.  If  the  influence  of  religion  were  removed  from  the 
minds  of  men,  and  there  were  no  fear  of  God  before  tbeir  eyeii 
civil  laws  would  be  found  feeble  reftraints.  This  the  ableftpo- 
iiticians  have  been  fenfible  of,  and  never  was  there  any  civiUied 
government  that  did  not  uke  in  religion  for  itsfupport*.  Aadtl 
may  be  eafily  proved  that  never  was  there  any  religion  lb  well 
fitted  for  anfwering  all  thefe  purpofes  as  the  Chriftian*  The  tWQ 
latefl  writers  who  have  appeared  againft  Chriftianity  have  oia^ 
foil  acknowledgments  of  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  religion,  efpecially 
that  part  of  it  which  relateth  to  future  rewards  and  puniibmentSft 
to  pdblic  communities :  though  both  of  them  have  moft  incoiu 
£ftently  endeavoured  to  fubvert  that  dpfirioe  of  future  retribiu 
tions,  the  belief  of  which  they  own  to  be  necefiary  foe  p/efcarving 
public  peace  ^nd  drder.  Mr  Hume,  fpe^ing  of  the  received- 
i^otion,  that  '*  the  deity  will  inflifl  punifliments  on  vice,  and  in* 
**  finite  rewards  on  virtue,"  fays  that  **  thofe  who  attempt  to 
*^  difabufe  them  of  fuch  prejudices*  may,  for  aught  he  knows» 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  obferves,  that  ^  the  good  efifeds  of  roaiDtainiDgt 
^*  and  bad  e^cdls  of  negle<5iing,  religion,  were  exU'emely  vilible  in  the 
"  whole  courfe*  of  the  Roman  government— That  though  the  Roinan 
•*  religion  eftabllflied  by  Numa  was  very  abfurd,  yet  by  keeping  up  an  aw^ 
**  of  fuperior  power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  that  ordered  the  coarfe 
*' of  events,  it  produced  all  the  marvellous  effefts  which  Machiavel,  after 
*•  Polybics,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  afcribes  to  it.'*  He  addn,  that  **thc 
**  negle^  of  religion  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  evils  that  Rome  afterwards 
**  fuffcred.  Religion  decayed,  and  the  ftate  decayed  with  her*."  And 
if  even  a  falfe  religion,  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior  power»  and  the 
belief  of  a  providence,  had  fo  advantageous  an  influence  on  the  profperity 
of  the  {late,  and  the  neglecfl  of  religion  brought  fuch  evils  upon  it;  can  they 
pofTibly  be  regarded  as  true  friends  to  the  public,  who  take  fo  much  paios 
to  fubvert  the  religion  profcffed  among  us,  a  religion  eflabliflied  upon  the 
mod  rational  and  folid  foundations,  and  to  fet  men  loofc  from  the  awe  of 
a  fuperior  power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  ordering  the  courfe  of  ereDt^y 
and  the  manifcfl  tendency  of  whofe  attempts  and  endeavours  is  to  lea? e  us 
witliout  any  rciii;ion  at  all  ? 

•  Lcrd  Boimjibroke^j  Works,  vo/.  :v.  p.  <f  s9« 
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•*  be  good  rcafoncrs,  but  he  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens 
*'  and  politicians ;  fince  they  free  men  trom  one  reftraint  upon 
"  their  paflions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  equity 
••  and  focicty,  in  one  refpeft  more  eafy  and  fecure*."  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  **  contrived  religion  for  the 
•*  fake  of  government,"  obferves,  that  **  they  faw  that  the  public 
•*  external  religion  would  not  anfwer  their  end,  nor  enforce 
"  eflFeftaally  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  morality,  without  the 
"  do£trine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmentsf.*'  And  he  fays, 
*'  the  do3rine  of  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future  fiate  has 
"  fo  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  civil  laws,  and  toreftrain  the 
**!  vices  of  men,  that  reafon,  which,  as  he  pretends,  cannot  de- 
**  cide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  decide 
*'  i^ainft  it  on  principles  of  good  policy^/'  And  it  is  certain, 
that  no  religion  placeth  thofe  future  retributions  in  fo  ftrong  and 
afiefling  a  light  as  Cliriftianity  does.  The  laft  mentioned  author 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  "  if  the  conflifl between  virtue  and  vice 
**  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind  was  not  maintained 
•*  by  religious  and  civil  inftitutions,  the  human  life  would  bein- 
**  tolerable §."  And  now,  I  think,  I  may  juftly  expoftulate  with 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  do  what  they  can  to  propagate  infidelity 
among  us.  What  real  good  to  mankind,  what  benefit  to  the 
ibciety  or  community,  can  you  propofe  by  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pofe  Chriftianity,  its  minidry  and  ordinances,  to  contempt,  and 
to  fubvert  its  divine  authority,  and  thereby  deftroy  its  inlluence 
on  the  minds  and  confcienccs  of  men  ?  Can  you  propofe  to 
aflert  and  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue,  by  taking  away  its  (Irongcft 
fupports,  and  thofe  motives  which  have  the  greateft  tendency  to 
engage  men  to  the  praftice  of  it  ?  Or,  can  you  propofe  to  put 
a  check  to  abounding  licentioufnefs,  by  removing  the  molf  power- 
ful reflraints  to  vice  and  wickcdncfs?  If  it  be  fo  hard  to  re- 
firain  the  corruption  of  mankind,  and  to  keep  their  diforderly 
appetites  within  proper  bounds,  even  taking  in  ail  the  aids  of 
religion,  and  the  amazing  power  of  thofe  motives  which  Chrifti- 
anity furniftieth,  what  could  be  expcfted,  if  all  thefe  were  dif- 
carded,  and  men  were  left  to  gratify  their  pafHons  without  thq 

♦  Hume's  Philofophical  EfTays,  p.  131. 

t  Boliogbroke's  Works,  toI.  i?.  p.  60.    %  lb.  vol.  v.  p.  32a.    §  lb.  p.  227 
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dread  of  a  fuprcmc  governor  or  judge?  Surely  then,  however 
unfavourable  to  ChrifHanity  your  private  fentiments  might  be, 
you  ought,  for  the  fahc  of  the  public,  to  conceal  them,  if  you 
would  approve  yourfclves  true  lovers  of  your  countr)',  and  zea- 
lous for  the  liberty  and  profpcrity  of  it,  and  not  take  pains  to  pro- 
pagate principles  which  in  their  Cf'^nfcqucnces  muft  havcthe  worft 
influence  on  the  peace,  the  welfare,  and  good  order  of  the  commu- 
nity.  If  what  Lord  Bolingbrokc  faith  is  true,  that  *•  no  religion 
•*  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whnfe  natural  tendency  wm  h 
**  much  direfted  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
••  as  the  Chriftian  religion,  confidered  as  taught  by  Chrifl  and  his 
*•  apoftles*;"  with  what  face  or  confiftcncy  can  thefe  pretend  to 
public  fpirit,  or  to  a  concern  for  the  p\jhlic  happinefs,  who  ufe 
their  utmoft  eflbrts  to  fnbvert  it,  and  rcprefent  its  important  mo- 
tives as  vain  bugbears?  Efpecially  how  can  fuch  per fons  pre- 
tend to  be  real  friends  to  the  prcfent  conflitution  and  government, 
which  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to  maintain  Chriflianlty  in  its 
purity  as  delivered  in  the  holy  fcripturcs,  a  zeal  for  which  will 
always  prove  its  greateft  fecurity? 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  the  freedom  of  this  expof- 
tulatoiy  addrcfs,  whicii  is  notdtTigncdto  rcprv)ach  you,  or  to  re- 
turn railing  for  railing,  which  our  holy  religion  forbids,  but  pro- 
ceeds irom  an  earned  concern  for  yonr  happinefs,  and  for  pro- 
moling  your  beft  intercfts  here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  from 
a  didre,  as  far  as  my  ability  reaches,  to  ferve  the  public,  the 
v/cIWueof  which  is  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  confequences 
of  voiir  ciMuihcr. 

1  {V.aW  r.ow  h<';T  ]f>ave  (o  addroTs  myfclf  to  thofe  who  profefs 
to  v'alii'.'  ih.-iiiftlvi's  upon  the  name  of  Chriftians;  a  name  truly 
gloiiv'/us,  rxprdRw.  of  ilic  mofl  facrcd  obligations  and  engage- 
ments, the  rp.'ji^  r  alu.ihlr  });lvilcgcs,  and  the  moft  fublime  hopes. 
But  tr.<^  h.iro  ii.iTnci>{  Cliiiulais  will  beof  little  advantage,  without 
tiie  true  r;>lrit  and  practice  oi  CIn  iftianlty.  And  it  is  impolfible 
lor  .'ii.\  iri'nci  to  r  iioion  aUvl  to  manl'.ind  toobfcrvc,  without  a 
very  iiM^.fjKle  cc^nccrn,  wii.it  nun  hers  there  are  of  thofe  who 
would  tal.f-  It  ill  not  to  be  called  and  accouiiu-d  Chriftians,  that 
yet  t<d:e  little  care  to  a6t  ruit:iblv  t*)  that  facrcd  and  hcaourdble 
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Many  prorefled  Chriftians  there  are,  who  fcarcc  ever  beftow 
erious  thought  upon  thofc  things  which  it  is  the  great  deGga 
thegofpcl  to  inculcate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.     Let 
:  defire  fuch  perfons  to  refleft  a  little  what  an  inconfiftcnt 
nduft  they  are  guilty  of.     To  profefs  to  believe  that  God 
ih  fent  his  Son  from  heaven  with  meflages  of  grace  to  finful 
?n,  and  to  bring  difcoveries  of  the  higheft  importance,  in  which 
r  everlafling  falvation  is  very  nearly  concerned,  and  yet  not 
allow  thcfc  things  a  place  in  their  thoughts,  and  to  prefer  the 
rieft  trifles  before  them  !  Will  you  dare  to  fay  in  words,  that 
u  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  attend  t6  what  God 
3ught  fit  to  fend  his  own   Son  to  reveal  ?  Why  then  do  you 
t   as  if  you  thought    fo  ?  No  pretence  of  worldly  bufinefs, 
ough  it  is  our  duty  to  be  diligent   in  it,  can   excufe  an  utter 
bitual  inconfideration  and   negleft  of  thofe  things,  which,  by 
ofefllng  to  believe    Chriflianity,   we  profefs  to   believe  to  be 
the  greateft  importance.     Much  lefs  will  a  hurry  of  diver- 
ms  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufTicient  excufe.     And  yet  how  many 
?  there  whofc  time  is  taken   up  in    low  trifling' pleafures  and 
lufements,  and   who  make  that  which  at   hefl  (hould  only  be 
c  entertainment  of  a  vacant  hour,  the  very  bufincfs  of  their 
^es !   It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  is  too  of^jn  the  cafe  with 
rrfons  diflinguifhed  by  their  birth,  their  fortunes,  and  figure,  ia 
e  world.     As  if  all  the  advantage  they  propofed  by  thofe  (hin- 
g  diftinftions,  was  only  the  privilege  of  leading  idle  unmeaning 
res,  ufclcfs  to  themfelves,  and  to  the  community.    Can  reafon- 
le  creatures  think,  that  by  fuch  a  conftant  trifling  away  their 
ecious  time,  they  anfwer  the  end  of  their  beings,  the  end  for 
hich  they  had  the  noble  powers  of  rcafon  given  them  ?  As  it 
ey  were  fent  into  the  world  only  to  divert  themfelves.     Much 
fs  can  Chriflians  believe,  that  they  were  formed  for  no  higher 
id. more  valuable  purpofes.     How  often  are  the  duties  of  the 
lurch  and  clofet,  thofe  of  the  focial  relations,  the  care  of  chii- 
cn  and  of  families,  the  kind  olFices  and  exercifos  of  a  noble 
id  generous  benevolence  towards  the  poor,   the  indigent,  the 
flifted  and  difconfolate,  negleflcd  and  poflponed,  for  the  (akc 
[  the  moft  trifling  amufements  ;  an  immoderate   londnefs  and 
tachment   to  which  tends,  even  when  it  is  Icaft  hurtful,  to 
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produce  a  difinclination  to  fcrious  thought,  and  to  impurthe 
relifli  for  that  which  is  truly  good,  excellcnti  and  improving  f 

But  this  is  ftUl  worfe,  when  what  are  called  diverfions,  tend 
to  Igy  fnares  for  virtue  and  innocence,  and  open  the  way  to 
fcenes  of  difrolutenefs  and  debauchery.  Or,  when  what  is 
called  play  and  amufement  is  carried  to  fuch  u  exceft  as  to 
'  hurt  and  fquander  away  fortunes,  which  might  be  employed 
to  the  moil  valuable  and  ufcful  purpofes,  and  thereby  difabks 
perfons  of  diftinguiflied  rank  from  the  duties  they  -  owe  to  thdr 
families  and  to  the  community,  from  the  exercife  of  generoas 
charity  and  benevolence,  and  even  of  jufiice  too.  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  tendency  it  often  hath  to  excite  and  exercife 
unworthy  and  diforderly  paflions,  and  to  produce  the  habits  of 
{raud,  falsehood,  and  a  bafe  illiberal  third  after  gain. 

If  our  own  obrer\:ation  and  experience  did  not  convince  us 
of  it,  one  would  fcarcc  think  there  could  be  perfons  who  profcfi 
to  believe  the  gofpel,  and  to  acknowledge  its  divine  authority, 
and  yet  live  in  an  habitual  neglefl  of  its  public  worflbip  an4 
facred  inilitutions.  But  that  fuch  a  ncgleft  is  becoming  general 
among  us,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  cannot  efcape 
the  notice  of  the  mod  fuperficiarl  obferver.  There  fcarce  ever 
was  an  inftitution  more  wifely  and  beneficially  calculated  for 
preferving  and  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and  virtue  in 
the  world,  than  that  of  fetting  apart  one. day  in  a  week  from 
worldly  bufinefles  and  cares,  for  the  folemnities  of  public  wor- 
{hip,  and  for  in(lru£ling  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  exhorting  them  to  the  pra6iice  of  it ;  and  yet  many  there 
are  that  wauld  take  it  ill  not  to  be  accounted  Chridians,  w1k> 
fccm  to  adeft  an  open  neglc3,  or  even  contempt  of  it.  But  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  what  reafonable  pretence  or  excufe  can 
be  alledged  for  fuch  a  condu£l.  Will  they,  in  good  earneft, 
aver,  that  they  look  upon  it  to  be  a  reflexion  upon  their  fenfe, 
or  unworthy  of  their  quality,  to  pay  their  public  homage  to 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  and  to  make  open  profeflions  of 
their  regard  to  that  religion,  which  yet  they  would  be  thought 
to  believe?  Or,  have  they  fuch  an  averfion  to  the  exercifes  of 
religion,  that  the  fpending  an  hour  or  two  in  folemn  ads  of 
adoration,  in  prayei-  and  tliankfgiving,  and  in  receiving  indruc* 
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ions  and  admonitions  from  his  holy  word,  is  a  wearineQi 
which  they  cannot  bear  ?  But  what  is  this,  but  to  avow  the 
;rcai  degeneracy  of  their  own  minds,  and  their  want  of  a  pro- 
•er  temper  and  difpofition  for  the  nobleft  exercifes,  which  heft 
Icferve  the  attention  of  reafonablc  beings  ?  Or,  do  they  pre- 
end  a  high  regard  for  moral  virtue,  as  an  excufe  for  neglecl. 
ng  pofitive  inllitutions  ?  But  will  any  man,  of  the  leaft  re- 
leAion,  who  knoweth  the  true  fiatc  of  things  among  us,  take 
ipon  him  to  declare,  that  the  growing  negleft  of  the  ordi- 
rances  of  religion  hath  contributed  to  the  promoting  the  pra61ice 
f  virtue?  Or,  that  men's  morals  arc  generally  mended,  fince 
hey  became  more  indifferent  to  thofe  facred  folcmnities  ?  No« 
hing  is  more  evident  to  any  one,  who  impartially  confidereth 
he  nature  of  thofe  divine  inflitutions  and  ordinances,  which 
re  appointed  in  the  gofpel,  than  that  a  due  obfcrvance  of 
hem  according  to  their  original  inftitution,  befides  its  being  a 
lublic  avowal  of  our  religious  homage,  and  of  our  faith  in  God, 
nd  in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  a  manifefi  tendency  to  pro- 
note  our  moral  improvement,  and  to  exercife  and  (Irengthen 
hofe  good  afFe£lions  and  difpofitions  v/hich  naturally  lead  to  a 
loly  and  virtuous  pra£^icc. 

And  as  there  are  too  many  profefTed  Chriftians,  who  openly 
iegle£l  the  inflitutions  of  religion,  there  are  others  who  fceni 
o  flatter  themfelves  that  a  mere  outward  attendance  on  divine 
krdinances,  and  the  keeping  up  a  form  of  religion,  will  be  alone 
ufficient,  though  they  at  the  fame  time  indulge  themfelves  in 
i  praftlce  contrary  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality.  But 
dl  expedients  for  reconciling  the  praftice  of  vice,  of  diffolute- 
lefs,  or  difhonefly,  with  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gofpel,  are 
/ifibly  abfurd  and  vain.  The  moA  inconfiflent  of  all  charaflert 
s  a  wicked  and  vicious  Chri0ian,  which  to  any  one  that  is  ac- 
Juainted  with  the  true  nature  and  defign  of  Chrillianity,  feems 
:o  be  a  kind  of  contradiftion  in  terms.  For  nothing  is  more 
rvident  than  that  a  bad  and  diffolute  life  is  the  mofl  man i fell 
:ontradi61ion  to  the  whole  defign  of  the  gofpel -revelation. 
What  a  ftrange  inconfiflency  is  it  for  perfons  to  profcfs  them- 
felves the  difciplcs  of  the  holy  Jefus,  and  yet  to  countcraft  the 
very  end  he  came  into  the  world  for !  To  profefs  to  hope  for 
falvation  from  him  as  promifed  in  the  gofpel,  and  yet  to  negleA 
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the  necf  flary  terms,  without  which,  we  arc  there  alTured,  falra# 
lion  is  not  to  be  obtained  !  To  believe,  that  he  came  to  deilroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,  and  yet  allow  thcmfelves  in  thofe  works 
which  he  came  to  deihoy  !  What  an  unamiable  reprefentation 
do  fuch  perfons  make  of  Chriftianity,  if  a  judgment  were  to  be 
foriucd  of  it  from  their  condiift  and  praftice  !  You  would  per- 
lups  conceive  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  blafpheming  Chrift, 
and  openly  renouncing  all  hope  of  falvation  from  him,  and  yet 
the  plain  tendency  of  your  pra^iicc  is  to  harden  the  hearts  o( 
infidels,  and  give  occafton  to  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  to 
blafphome.  And  (liould  not  you  tremble  to  think  of  being 
char»5od  as  acceffory  to  the  indignities  and  reproaches  caft  oa 
tl*u\i  venerable  name  into  which  you  were  baptized,  and  on  that 
ONOi'Ilont  f)  flom  of  religion,  whofe  divine  original  you  profcfs 
ti>  believe  r^  Surely  then  it  highly  concerncth  you,  for  your  own 
i.«krN»  and  that  of  ihe  gofpol,  to  fet  yourfelves  heartily  to  reform 
«:  eoHxhul  to  iircconcile.ible  to  all  the  rules  of  reafon,  and  to 
\\Ku  own  nuil  ev:Jcnt  intcrcfts.  Implore  the  mercy  of  God 
thuMi^h  J^\u-i  Chrift,  and  the  aHiftances  of  his  grace,  which 
iV  \\\  r.M  ho  \\a:ui:^4  to  the  truly  penitent,  and  (hew  yourfelves 
iV  ■.  .'.  N.  \\  X  •.:.::\\vonrin.i;  to  get  your  fouls  efTeclually  brought 
t  \U':  r*..'  ui-!iU!icc  oi  our  holy  religion,  the  natural  tendency 
o:  \>  ....:,  wlivivvcr  it  is  (incercly  believed  and  embraced,  is  to 
uiu'.iv-  u;i  iiii;oiuious  hope,  confidence,  and  joy. 

I  iludl  conclude  therefore  with  laying  a  few  advices  before 
i;^nv'N\Ju>  take  upon  tliem  the  name  of  Chriftians,  and  who 
|.u'ix  In  ti>  loccivc  the  gofpel  as  of  divine  authority. 

Ai\vl  I.  Let  us  be  thanktul  to  God  for  our  glorious  privileges, 
li  IS  our  unfpcakable  advantage,  that  we  are  not  left  merely 
i»»  ihc  uncertdin  lights,  or  leebie  conjc£lures  of  our  own  unaf- 
hlLd  reafon  in  matters  of  the  higheft  importance.  We  have 
(iod  l.inifelf  inftru61ing  us  by  his  word  concerning  his  own 
^'Imious  pcrtc61ions,  and  his  governing  providence,  as  extending 
to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  difplaying  all  the  riches 
ol  hio  g-.ace  and  goodncfs  towards  perifhing  (inners,  fetting  our 
ihify  l'(  lore  us  In  its  jufl:  extent,  and  aniuMfing  us  to  the  prac- 
iii  I-  r)i  li  by  t!:c  mofl  cxceedin/>  great  and  precious  promifes,  and 
.»{Iuiih»T  us  ol  tiic  aids  ol  his  Holy  Spirit  to  aflid  our  weak  en- 
Ue.u'oiu  .     \Vc  are  railed  to  the  moil  glorious  hopes  and  viexfs. 

A  hap. 
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A  happinefsis  provided  for  us  as  the  reward  of  our  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  tranfcending*all  that  we  are  now  able 
to  exprefs,  or  even  to  conceive.  Thefe  things  certainly 
call  for  a  devout  admiration  and  adoring  thankfulnefs,  and  for 
all  the  returns  of  love  and  gratitude  that  are  in  our  power.  Our 
civil  libertiesare  juftly  to  be  valued,  but  our  privileges  as  Chrif- 
tians  are  of  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  nature. 

2dly,  Another  thing  which  naturally  follows  upon  this  is, 
that  we  (hould  confider  and  improve  the  revelation  we  profefs 
to  believe,  and  that  we  fliould  endeavour  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
There  thofe  difcoveries  are  to  be  found  which  God  was  pleafed 
to  make  of  his  will  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  ;  but  efpecially  there  is  that  laft 
and  moft  perfeft  revelation  he  gave  by  his  well-beloved  Son. 
We  are  ready  to  think  they  had  a  mighty  advantage  who  faw 
our  Saviour  in  the  flefh,  who  heard  his  excellent  difcourfes, 
and  were  witnefTcs  to  his  holy  life,  and  to  the  miracles  he  per- 
formed. And  in  the  facrcd  writings  we  have  all  thefe  things 
faithfully  recorded.  Thofe  very  difcourfes  which  he  delivered 
are  there  tranfmitted  to  us,  with  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
works  he"  did,  his  moft  holy  and  ufeful  life,  and  moft  perfeft 
example.  What  a  firange  inconCftent  conduft  would  it  be, 
to  profefs  to  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation  given  from  heavea 
relating  to  matters  of  the  higheft  moment,  and  that  this  revela- 
tion is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  fuff(fr  the 
Bible  to  lie  neglefted  by  us,  as  if  this,  which  is  the  moft  worthy 
of  all  our  attention,  were  the  only  book  that  deferved  no  atten-, 
tion  at  all !  Let  us  therefore  fearch  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  us  wife  unto  falvation.  And  if  we  meet  with 
difficulties  there,  as  may  juftly  be  expefted  in  fucb  ancient 
writings,  and  which  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  things,  fome  of  . 
them  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  let  not  this  difcourage  us. 
For  befldes  that  by  a  careful  confidering  and  comparing  the  Scrip- 
tures themfelves,  and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  helps  that  are 
afforded  us,  we  may  have  the  fati&faf^ion  of  having  many  of  thofe 
difficulties  cleared  up  to  us,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe  things 
that  arc  moft  necelTary  to  be  known,  and  which  are  of  the  greateft 

importance, 
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importance,  are  th^re  tnofi  plainly  revealed,  andfreqoently in^ 
culcated;  and  thcfe  thin^  we  fhould  efpecially  labour  togec  im« 
prefled  upon  our  hearts  and  confciences. 

But  that  which  fhould  be  ouf'principal  concern,  it  to  take  care 
that  our  whole  converfation  be  fuch  as  becometh  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift,  worthy  of  our  glorious  privilegei  and  Tublitne  hopei.  Ht 
snu(t  be  an  utter  flranger  to  Chriftianity  who  it  notTenfible  tiak 
it  lays  us  under  the  moft  facred  obligations,  and  gives  us  the 
greateft  helps  and  encouragements  to  a  holy  and  virtnovs  prK- 
ttce.  Let  us  therefore,  as  we  would  fecure  our  own  falvattoa 
and  happincfs,  and  would  promote  the  honour  of  our  blefled 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  revelation  he  brought  from  heaven,  endea- 
vour to  adorn  the  dodrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  all  the  virtues 
of  a  fober,^  a  righteous,  and  godly  life*  A  mere  form  of  gbdE- 
nefs  will  not  be  fufficicnt:  the  power,  the  energy,  the  beauty  of 
religion,  muft  appear  in  our  whole  temper  and  conduS.  This 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  cxpe£lcd  of  thofe  who  are  honoured  witk 
the  office  of  the  holy  miniftry.  But  the  gofpel  it  not  defigned 
merely  for  any  particular  order  of  men,  but  to  extend  its  influence 
to  perfons  of  all  orders  and  degrees.  And  how  amiable  is  the  idea 
of  a  Chriflian  a8ing  up  to  the  obligations  of  Chriftianity! 

Confider  him  in  the  exercifc  of  piety  and  devotion  towards 
God,  diligent  in  attending  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  filled 
with  a  profound  reverence  of  the  divine  Majefly,  with  a  devout 
sidmiration  of  the  fupreme  original  Goodnefs  and  Excellence, 
his  foul  rifing  in  grateful  emotions  towards  his  fovereign  Bene- 
fador,  cxerciiing  an  unrcpining  fubmifTion  and  rcfignation  to  bis 
will,  and  a  fleady  dependence  on  his  providence,  rejoicing  in 
Chrifl  Jefus  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord,  in  the  beauties  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  in  the  wonders  of  his  love. 

But  the  religion  of  a  real  Chriftian  is  not  confined  to  immedi- 
ate a6ls  of  devotion.  It  influenccth  and  animateth  his  whole 
condu6h  It  teachcth  him  to  render  unto  all  their  dues,  to  be 
flriftlyjuftandlgeneroufly  honeft,  to  behave  fuitably  in  every  re- 
lation, the  conjugal,  parental,  zndji/ial  relation,  and  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  civil  ^nA  fecial  life.  It  tendeth  to  fupprefs  the  bit- 
ter and  malevolent  affeftions,  and  to  diflfufe  a  fweetnefs  and 
complacency  through  bis  whole  behaviour.    It  maketh  him  readj- 
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ar  with  the  infirmities  of  others,  to  rejoice  in  their  happinefs, 
"ndeavour  to  promote  it,  and  inftead  of  being  overcome  of 
to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

:hold  him  in  another  view,  as  exercifing  a  noble  felf-govcrn«* 
,  keeping  his  appetites  and  paflions  under  a  proper  difcip!ine« 
n  a  regular  fubjeftion  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  reafon, 
ining  to  difhonour  and  defile  his  body  and  foul  with  unclean 

and  vicious  excefies,  yet  not  unreafonably  aullcre,  but 
^ing  himfelf  the  moderate  and  cheerful  ufe  of  the  innocent 
ures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  every  enjoyment  heightened 
le  glorious  profpefls  which  are  before  him.  To  which  it 
be  added,  that  religion  tends  to  infpire  him  with  a  true  fenf^ft 
)nour,  as  that  fignifieth  ah  abhorrence  of  every  thing  bafe, 
,  unjuR,  and  impure,  ancf  with  a  real  grejitnefs  of  foul,  and 
blc  conftancy  and  fortitude,  not  to  be  bribed  or  terrified 

his  duty. 

ich  a  chara6ler,  even  in  a  low  condition,  as  far  as  it  hath  an 
irtunity  of  exerting  itfelf,  cannot  but  attra£l  the  approbation 
efteem  of  thofe  that  obferve  it.  .  But  when  it  is  found  in 
unflion  with  nobility  of  extradion^  dignity  oijlation^fplen* 

and  affluence  of  fortune,  what  a  glory  does  it  difTufe!  And 
ires  a  real  pleafure  to  every  friend  to  Chriftianity  among  us 
;(Ie£l,  that  of  this  we  have  an  illuftrious  inAance  in  2iperfon 
le  moft  exalted  dignity,  but  who  is  ftill  more  diftinguilhed 
er  princely  and  Ckriflian  virtues,  than  by  the  eminency  of 
lation.  We  have  here  a  (hining  proof,  what  a  juft  and  ge- 
1  efteem  and  admiration,  folid  rational  piety,  a  well-regulated 
for  Chriftianity,  and  a  life  amiably  condufted  by  its  facred 
;,  in  a  condition  fo  elevated,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  create, 
what  a  fplendour  and  beauty  it  adds  to  the  higheft  titles  and 
ities.  And  if  perfons  diftinguiftied  by  their  rank  and  Jigure 
fe  were  more  generally  careful  to  copy  after  fo  bright  a  pat- 
,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  might  happily  contribute  to  reform 
icentioufnefs  of  the  age;  and  that  the  influence  of  their  au- 
ity  and  example  would  extend  to  thofe  inferior  ftations,  and 
I  a  general  good  efFeft ;  particularly  that  it  would  tend  to  cure 
fal/e  and  vicious  Jhame^  which  has  fo  often  difcouraged  per- 

from  openly  avowing  their  regard  and  adherence  to  that 
:h  is  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  nature,  religion  and  virtue. 
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It  IS  proper  to  obferve,  in  the  laft  place*  that  thofe  who  hslve 
any  true  zeal  tor  Chriftianity,  and  who  really  believe  it  to  be  the 
mod  excellent    religion,  are  bound  by  every  obligation  to  en- 
deavour to  promote  it  in  their  own  families,  by  carefully  training 
up  their  children  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  this  holy  religion^ 
and  veneration  for  it.     It  is  of  great  confequence  to  endeavour 
to  fcdfori  ilicir  young  and  tender  minds  with  its  important  princi- 
ples, and  to  infpire  them  with  a  juft  reverence  of  things  facred, 
with  a  love  of  goodnefs  and  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  what  is 
bafe,  falfe,  vicious,  and  impure.     The  necedity  of  an  early  good 
education,  and  the  benefits  ariung  from  it,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bed  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.     And  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  mighty  advantage  this  way,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the 
gofpel-revelation.     And  therefore  it  highly  conccrneih  ClH-iftian 
parents  to  do  what  they  can,  that  their  children  may  be  by  times 
acquainted  zuith  tht  holy  fori ptures^  and  may  have  the  word  oj 
Chrijl  dwelling  richly  in  them.     Minds  which  are  early  filled 
and  pofTe fled  with  the  great  ohjefts  of  religion,    and  with  the 
noble  and   fublime  hopes  of  the  gofpcl,    carry  about  with  them 
the  moft   effcfiual  preforvation  againft  the  vanities  and    fellies, 
the  corrupt  cuftoms  and  praftices,  of  a  finful  world,  and  the  moll 
animating  motives  to  the  pratiicc  of  every  amiable  virtue,  ar.d 
iiniverral    rightcoufiiers.     And  yet  this,  which   is  the  moft  im- 
portant and    moll  cfTcntial   part  o[  a  good  education,  feems  to 
be  that  which    is    leafl  attended  to.      For  want  of  this  it  is,   that 
jioiwilLltanding  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  many  among  us,  though 
they  call  ihcmfelves   Chiiilianr,,   are  Ihamefully  ignorant   of  the 
nature  and  defign  of  Chriflianity,  and  even  of  the  firft  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God.     And   indeed    the  general  ncgleft  of  the 
education  of  cliiUhcn,   and  ol  tumily-order  and  religion,   is  one 
of  the  moft  unhappy  fyniptonis  of  the  great  degeneracy   of  the 
prefeiU  age,  and  which  gives   us   the  moft  melancholy  profpefis 
of  the  fucceediiig  one.     Vox  what  can   be  expcfted  from  thofe 
who  arc  bred  up  under  parents,  tliat  take  no  care  to  inftil  worthy 
priTu:ipIcs  into  their  minds,  and  in  laniilies  where  they  fee  no  figns 
o:  reijo'on  or  the  fear  oi  God  ?   Unnatural  parents!  who  feem  to 
niuhc  the   real  welfare  and   happinefs  of  their  children,  the  leaft 
iu  their  concern;  or,  if  they  take  fomc  care  to  adorn  their hv:)dici 
and  fciin  their  outward  behaviour,  neglefl  the  culture  of  their 
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»64ter  parts,  tlieir  minds,  or  at  leall  take  no  care  to  train  thenif 
ip  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  religion  and  morals,  or  to  a  tafte  for  what 
s  truly  laudable  and  excellent!  Unhappy  children!  in  whom, 
or  want  of  proper  £arly  inftruftion  and  difcipline,  irregular  ap- 
petites and  paflions,  and  evil  habits,  are  daily  gathering  (Irength, 
ill  at  length  they  are  turned  out,  unfurnifhed  with  good  prin- 
:iples,  or  worthy  fentiments  of  things,  into  a  world  fuH  of  temp- 
ations  and  fnares.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fuch  pcrfons' 
kxotne  an  eafy  prCy  to  wicked  and  impious  feducers,  and  are 
ooh  draWii  into  prophai^enefs  and  infidelity,  and  into  difTolute- 
icfs  and  debauchery;  which,  where  it  prevails,  tendeth  to  cor- 
upt  or  to  cxtingu^fli  true  probity  and  public  fpirit^  and  every 
loblc  and  generous  affeftion  and  fentiraent?  And  in  that  cafe,. 
he  higher  their  condition  is,  and  the  greater  their  affluence  of 
ortune,  the  more  pernicious  is  the"  contagion  of  their  example; 
nd  thofe  who  otherwife  might  have  been  the  ornament  and  fup* 
>ort,  become  the  difgrace  and  peft  of  the  community. 

On  the  contrar)',  how  agreeable  is  it  to  behold  well-regulated 
amilies,  children  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  their  minds  early 
principled  with  jiift  notions  of  things,*  and  good  affeflions,  and 
worthy  habits,  carefully  cherifh^d  and  improved!  Thofe  of  the 
fie  fex,.  formed  'under  the  influence  of  religion  to  a  juft  and 
>elicate  fenfe  of  purity  and  virtue,  and  to  that  raodefty  and  gentle- 
lefs  of  manners  and  behaviour,  which  hath  been  always  efteemed 
►ne  of  their  lovelieft  ornaments:  thofe  of  the  other,  ti;ained  up 
y  a  proper  inftitution  and  difcipline  to  a  rational  piety,  and  the 
overnment  of  their  appetites  and  paflions,  and  to  a  juft  and 
aanly  f^nfe  of  what  is  truly  honourable,  virtuous,  and  praife- 
forthy.  And  here  again  the  fame  great  example  prcfenteth  it- 
df,"  of  a  moft  eminent  per fonage  of  the  higheft  dignity,  who, 
xnidft  all  the  pomps  and  fplendours  of  a  court,  hath  efteemed  it 
tit,  of  her  moft  pleafing  employments,  to  infpeft  the  education 
f  her  illujlrious  offsprings  and  to  this  hath  applied  her  princely 
ares  and  per fonal  attendance.  And  furely  it  muft  be  the  earncft 
afli  of  every  good  mind^  that  ftie  may  have  the  fincerc  and  noble 
itisfaflion  of  feeing  them  grow  up  under  her  tender  and  watch- 
iil  eye,  in  every  virtue  and  excellence,  which  may  render  thent 
ublic  ornaments  dind  bUJJingSj  and  diffufe  a  beneficial  and  ex- 
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tenfive  influence,  of  great  ufe  in  the  prefent  age,  and  the  cSeSis 
of  which  may  be  tranfmitted  to  fucceeding  generations. 
.  How  happy  would  it  be  for  thcfe  nations,  if,  in  conformity  to 
an  example  fo  juftly  admired,  the  great  and  noble  would  look 
upon  the  care  of  their  children  and  families  to  be  one  of  the 
worthiefl  objefls  of  their  attention  and  concern!  This  could 
fcarcc  fail  to  have  a  good  ciTeft  upon  thofe  of  the  lower  rank. 
*  Then  might  we  hope  to  fee  religion  and  virtue  ftourifli,  and  a 
new  and  hopeful  generation  fpringing  up  among  us,  the  furell 
earneft  of  national  glory  and  happinefs.'  For  it  is  a  maxim  of 
undoubted  truth,  as  well  as  of  great  importance.  That  a  careful 
e^Iucation  of  children  will  lay  the  heft  foundation  for  welUordered 
families,  as  thcfc  will  contribute  the  moft  of  any  thing  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

I  flidll  conclude  this  addrcfs  with  the  admirable  words  of  St. 
Paul :  Finally^  brethren,  whatfoevcr  things  are  true^  whatjetvtr 
things  arc  honejl,  whatfoevcr  things  are  jufi^  wliatjoever  things 
are  pure,  whatfoevcr  things  are  lovely,  whatfoevcr  things  are  of 
good  report:  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praije, 
think  on  thefe  things. 

I  have  now  finifhcd  the  defign  I  undertook,  and  which  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at  firft  defigned. 
God  grant  that  what  hath  been  oflered  in  this  and  the  preceding 
volume,  may  anfwer  the  end  for  which  it  was  fincerely  intended, 
the  ferving  the  caule  of  important  truth,  piety,  and  virtue  in  the 
Wi^rld,  and  cfpecially  in  thefe  nations,  in  which  fuch  open  in- 
fults  have  been  ofFcied  to  religion,  and  particularly  to  the  holy 
Gofpcl  of  our  biclTed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jcfus  Chrift,  For  roy- 
felf,  what  1  defire  above  all  things,  is,  that  I  may  feel  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  excellent  religion  upon  my  own  foul,  ani- 
mating  and  regulating  my  condufl  in  life,  fupporting  and  com- 
forting me  in  death,  and  preparing  me  for  that  better  ftatc  wbic* 
we  are  raifed  to  the  hope  oi  by  the  goipel. 
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APPENDIX, 

Containing  Reflections  on  the  prefent  State  of  Things 

in  thefe  Nations. 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  Corruption  in  tkcje  Lands^  not^ 
with/landing  the  Jignal  Advantages  we. enjoy — This  Corrupt 
tion  not  jujlly  chargeable  on  our  Religion  as  Chrijlia^ns  and 
Protiftants^  hut'  on  the  Neglefl  or  Contempt  of  it — The  un^ 
accountable  Eager nefs  that  hath  been  JJiczin  in  fpreadifig 
the  principles  of  Infidelity ^  of  very  ill  Confequence  to  the 
Public — The  Tendency  of  Ir religion  and  Vice,  to  bring  Mifery 
and  Ruin  upon  a  People,  both  in  the  natural  Cour/e  of  Things  ^ 
and  by  the  jufl  Judgments  of  God — Many  things  in  the  late 
and  prefent  Courfe  of  God's  Difpenfations  have  an  alarming 
Appearance — Repentance  and  Reformation,  and  a  JlriEl  Ad^ 
herenceto  the  Faith  and  Practice  cfChriJlianity^  the  pro  per  efl 
Way  of  averting  the  Tokens  of  the  divine  Difpleafure,  and 
promoting  the,  national  Profperity — The  happy  State  of  Things 
which  this  would  introduce. 

THOUGH  the  following  Confiderations  do  not  dircftly 
and  immediately  relate  to  the  View  of  the  Deiflical  Writ- 
ers^ yet  they  may  perhaps  come  in  not  ijnpropcrly  as  an 
Appendix  to  it,  and  will,  I  hope,  'not  be  thought  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  general  nature  and  defign  of  the  preceding 
work. 

It  was  with  great  fatisfaftion  that  I  read  the  order  for  a 
General  and  Public  Fafl,  to  be  religioufly  obferved  by  all  his 
Majcfty's  fubjefts  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  which  is  drawn  up 
with  great Terioufncfs  and  folemnity.  It  is  there  acknowledged, 
that  the  manifold  fins  and  xvichednefs  of  thefe  kingdoms  have  moji 
juftly  deferved  heavy  and  fevere  punijiiments  from  the  hand  of 
leaven.  We  are  called  upon  to  humble  ourf elves  before  almighty 
God,  and  in  a  mofl  devout  and  folemn  manner  to  fnd  up  our 
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prayers  and  Jup plications  to  the  divine  Majefiy^  to  avert  all 
thofe  judgments,  wTiieh  we  mofljuftly  have  defervtd^  to  continue 
his  mercies^  and  perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  the  Protefiant  reli- 
gion among  us,  and  jajety  and  profperity  to  his  Majefiy's  king' 
doms  and  dominions.^ 

Having  fo  great  an  authority  to  bear  me  out,  I  (hall  add  fome 
rcHcftions,  which  have  made  a  deep  irapreflion  upon  my  mind, 
with  reference  to  the  prefent  ftatc  of  things  among  us. 

We  have  been  eminently  diftingififhed  above  mod  other  na- 
tions by  happy  privileges  and  advantages.  Providence  bath 
blcffed  us  with  an  abundance  of  thofe  things,  which  are  ufually 
thought  to  contribute  to  the  public  profperity  and  h?jfpinefs. 
Never  had  any  people  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  a  profuCon 
of  wealth  has  flowed  in  upon  us  by  our  wide-extended  com- 
merce.  We  have  had  great  advantages  for  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  arid  every  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  :  efpe- 
cially  that  which* is  the  mod  valuable  and  important  of  all  others, 
the  knowledge  of  religion  in  i^s  truth  ,and  purity.  The  light  of 
the  glorious  gofpcl  of  Chrift,  freed  from  the  abfurdities,  the 
fuperftitions,  and  idolatries  with  which  it  bath  been  incum- 
bered in  many  olher  countries  profcffing  the  Clniftisn  Faith, 
hath  long  flione  among  us.  Tlic  holy  Scriptures  are  not  locked 
up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  confined  to  the  {ludies  of  the 
learned,  but  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  :  fo  that  all 
men  may  have  accefs  to  that  facrcd  rule  of  faith  and  praflice,* 
the  original  llandard  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  ,The  treafurcs 
of  knowledge  arc  opened,  and  the  public  inftructions  fo  fre- 
quently and  freely  difpenfed,  that  it  may  be  faid,  that  wifdom 
crieth  without,  Jhe  uttertth  her  voice  in  thejtreets. 

It  might  be  expecled,  that  a  people  fa  diftinguiflied  by  ad- 
vantages for  religious  and  moral  improvement,  Ihould  alfo  be 
i-cmarkably  diftinguifhed  by  the  knowledge  and  praftlce  of  pictv, 
wifdom,  and  virtue,  and  by  a  zeal  for  our  holy  religion.  *  Bat 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  arc  many  among  us,  who  are  un- 
fcignedly  thankful  for  our  ineftiraable  privilege.^,  and  careful  to 
make  a  right  improveme  •  of  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  great  corruption  hath  fprcad  itfelf,  and  fcenis  to  be  grow- 
ing^ among  all  ordcirs  and  degrees  of  men.     This  is  a  very  dif- 
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igreeablc  fubjcft  ;  but  the  firft  ftep  to  a  proper  remedy  is  to  be 
July  fenfible  of  the  true  ftate  of  our  own  cafe.  Our  wealth 
md  plenty  hath  been  abufed  to  an  amazing  luxury,  and  our  li- 
)erty  to  a  boundlefs  licentioufnefs.  .Many  aft  as  if  they  had  no 
)thcr  way  of  fhewing  that  they  are  free,  but  by  cajling  off  all 
:eftraints,  and  fetting  themfelves  loofe  from  all  the  ties  of  re- 
igion  and  virtue.  Atheifra  hath  appeared  almoft  without  dif- 
[uife  ;  or,  which  in  effeft  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  difbcH^f 
>f  a  Providence^  of  God's  moral  attributes  and  government^ 
ind  ol  z  future  Jlate.  The  moft  virulent  reproach  and  con- 
empt  hath  been  caft  upon  the  adorable  Jefus,  and  the  methods 
\i  our  redemption  and^falvation  by  him.  All  that  part  of  obr 
luty,  which  more  immediately  relatcth  to  the  fupreme  Being, 
eemeth  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
\.nd  the  flighteft  obfervation  may  convince  us,  that  there  is  a 
growing  negleft  of  public  worjhip,  as  if  the  gropereft  way  of 
hewing  our  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  glorious  privilege  we 
lave  of  wbrfliipping  him  according  to  the  diftates  of  our  own 
ronfciences,  were  not  to  render  him  any  public  homage  or 
eligious  worfliip  at  all.  That  holy  day,  which  is  by  divine  ap- 
lointment,  and  by  that  of  our  own  laws,  fet  apart  from  worldly 
>u(ine(res  and  cares,  for  the  purpofes  of  religion,  for  receiving 
>ublic  inftru6lions,  and  for  attending  on  divine  worfhip,  hath 
)een  treated  with  great  contempt.  And  in  this  too  many  of 
hofe  who,  by  their  authority  and  influence,  (hould  fet  a  gooH 
example  to  others,  have  unhappily  led  the  way.  Can  there  be 
I  greater  contempt  caft  upon  it,  than  to  hold  gaming  affemblies 
>n  that  day  ?  And  when  this  is  done  by  perfoiis  of  rank^  can  it 
>e  wondered  at,  that  by  the  lower  kind  of  people  it  is  often  the 
j/orft  employed  of  any  day  in  the  week,  and  devoted  to  idleneft 
md  vice  ?  And  it  cannot  but  give  concern  to  every  good  mind, 
hat  an  infiitution;^  fo  admirably  calculated  for  the  advance*^ 
ncnt  of  religious  knowledge,  piety,  and  virtue,  and  for  promot* 
Dg  good  order  in  the  community,  (hould  be  fo  ftrangcly  per-* 
verted  and  abufed. 

Having  mentioned  the  praftice  o{  gaming^  \  qannot  help  ob- 
erving»  that  among  other  unfavoui^able  fymptoms  of  the  grow- 
ng  corruption  among  us,  this  is  not  the  leaft,  that  that  prac 
ice  is  9f  late  years  becgme  more  general,  and  carried  to  a  greater 
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^xcefs,  than  has  been  known  before  in  thefc  kingdoms.  The 
wifeft  men  of  all  nations  have  teen  fo  fenfible  both  of  the  perni- 
cious effcQs  of  this  vice  to  particular  per fons  and  families,  and 
Its  ill  influence  on  the  community,  that  if  would  fill  a  large  volume 
barely  to  recite  the  laws  which  have  been  made  againft  it,  both 
in  former  and  latter  ages.  Our  own  laws  have  fixed  a  brand 
upon  it,  and  in  efifeQ  declared  the  gain  made  by  it  to  be  diflio- 
nourable  and  infamous;  yet  is  the  being  inftrufted  in  the  myf- 
teries  of  it  become  a  neceflary  part  of'  education,  whilft  the  fca- 
foning  the  tender  minds  of  young  per  fons  with  principles  of 
religion  and  juft  fentiments  of  things,  and  forming  them  to  the 
worthicft  praftices,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  great  meafurene- 
gleflcd. 

But  what  afFordeth  the  moll  melancholy  apprehenfions  is,  the 
great  corruption  and  depravity  of  manners  which  is  fo  generally 
and  jufHy  complained  of. — The  mod  blafphemous  abufe  of  the 
name  of  God,  by  fhocking  -oaths  and  imprecations^  and  the  moft 
corrupt  and  wilful  perjuries^  drunkcnnejfcs^  and  exceffes  of  riot, 
but  efpecially  by  the  exceflive  drinking  of  diJHIledJpirittous 
liquors^  the  health,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  laborious  and 
ufciul  part  of  thefc  kingdoms  are  well-nigh  dcflroyed.  Fired 
with  this  inlernal  poifon,  they  are  fpiritcd  to  perpetrate  and 
execute  the  moft  bold,  daring,  and  mifchievous  enterprizc^,  and, 
fhaking  o([a\]Jear  ^udjhame,  become  audacioufly  impudent  in  all 
manner  oi  vice,  lew dv^Js,  immorality,  and  prophanenefs^m  de- 
fiance of  all  lawshun^an  and  divine.  But  it  doth  npt  flop  here: 
its  nirilignant  influence  reaches  to  the  children  yet  unborn,  who 
cumc  hail  burnt-up  and  flirivelled  into  the  world,  and  who,  as 
ioon  as  born,  fuck  in  this  deadly  poifon  with  their  mother's  or 
junfc's  milk;  fo  that  if  this  worft  of  all  plagues  be  fuffered  to  go 
on,  it  will  make  a  general  havock,  efpecially  amongft  the Jbldicrs, 
jUiiors,  and  laborious  part  of  the  nation,  who  are  manifeftlyde- 
gc'iuniied  from  the  more  manly  conftitutions  of  preceding  ge- 
nerations*'.    Bcfidcs  an  amazing  diffolutenefs,  and  impuritiesof 

all 

f  See  Di/iilfed  Sphituous  Liquors  the  Bane  of  the  Nation^  8vO,  ad.  edit.  17361 
London.  Dr.  Stephen  Hulcs's  Friendly  Admonition  to  tbe  Drinkers  of  Ghtf 
brandy,  and  other  fpiriti/ovs  Liquors^  nihicb  are  fo  de/iruclive  of  tbe  Indufry^ 
Morals^  Hcattb^  end  Lives  of  tbe  Fec^U — a  DCW  edition   with  addlticaSy  and 
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all  kinds,  even  thofe  that  are  raofl:  unnatural^  and  which  are  not 
fit  to  be  named  araongft  Chriftians.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  horrid  crime  of  felf- murder^  not  only  frequently  praftifed, 
but  pleaded  for:  a  pratlice  defervcdly  rendered  infamous  by  our 
laws,  as  being  a  murder  committed  by  a  man  upon  his  ownperfon, 
in  oppofition  not  only  to  the  moft  facred  obligations  of  religion, 
and  the  rights  of  the  community,  but  to  the  flrongell  inftinfts  of 
the  human  nature,  wifely  implanted  in  us  by  the  great  author  of 
our  beings,  as  a  bar  to  fuch  monftrous  praflices. — -To  all  which 
may  be  added,  that  barbarous  praflice  of  men's  murdering  one  ano- 
ther, upon  a  pretended  point  of  honour  ^  as  it  is  called,  for  the  moft 
flight  and  trivial  offences,  below  the  cognizance  of  our  laws  :— 
A  crime  inexcufable  in  a  civilized  country,  and  which  yet  gene- 
rally paffes  unpunifhed,  and  thus  leaves  the  guilt  of  blood  upon 
the  land,  crying  aloud  for  vengeance. — It  is  impoffible  for  a 
thinking  man,  that  has  a  true  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 

an  appendix;  and  is  in  the  catalogue  of  tbc books  diilributed  by  the  ((>» 
cicty  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  London. — This  worthy  divine 
and  excellent  philpfophcr  (whofe  whole  life  has  been  ufefuUy  employed  in 
promoting  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind),  in  a  treatife  upon 
the  diiHUing  of  fea-watcr»  and  the  ufe  of  Tenti!ators»  &c.  jufl  publifhedy 
fpeaking  of  diitilled  fpirituous-iiquorsy  fays — •*  How  much  therefore  does 
**  it  behove  all»  who  have  any  concern  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
^  their  own  kindred  fpeciesy  any  indignation  at  its  being  thus  debafed  and 
^  difgr&ced»  any  bowels  of  pity  for  the  vafl  multitudes^  not  lefs  perhaps  thai^ 
**  a  miIiion»  that  are  yearly  deftroyed  all  over  the  world,  by  the  moral  as 
•*  well  as  natural,  and  therefore  worft  of  all  evils,  that  ever  befel  unhappy 
**  roan;  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  pefil 
^  But  notwithftanding  this  aflonifhing  ravage  and  deJdruAion  of  the  hu- 
**  man  fpccies,  yet  the  unhappy  unrelenting  nations  of  the  world  feem  as  un- 
•*  coscemed  about  it,  as  if  only  fo  many  thoufandsy  nay  mimons^  cfcaterpiilart 
••  or  loeufts  were  deftroyed    thereby.    Was  there  ever  a  more  important 
'^  occafion  to  roufe  the  indignation  of  mankind  f    Can  we  be  calm  and  un- 
**  difturbed,  when  this  mighty  dejiroyer  rears  up  Its  envenomed  head?    The 
•*  moft  zealous  advocates  for  drams^  even  the  unhappy  befotted  I>rami/U' 
**  themfelvcf,  the  prolonging  of  whofe  lives,  and.  whofe  real  welfare  both  here 
•*  imd  hereafter,  is  hereby  fincereiy  intended,  cannot  find  fault  with  this  well- 
*<  meant  remonftrance,  in  defence  of  them  and  of  all  mankind,  againft  this 
•*  univerfal  deftroyer,  from  one  who  Ifas  long  been  labouring,  and  that  not 
**  without  fucccfs,  in  finding  means  to  prefciTC  multitudes  of  lives,  by  v^ 
^  rious  means." 
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interefts  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  who  hath  the  welfare  aad 
•happinefs  of  his  country  really  at  heart,  not  to  he  deeply  affedtd 
.with  fuch  a  view  of  things,  and  folicitous  what  the  confequence 
mav  prove. 

And  now  it  is  a  natural  inquiry,  what  can  this  be  owing  to? 
Whence  can  it  be,   that   nations  fo  happily  privileged,  and  fa- 
vourcd  with  fo  many  advantages  for  the  knowledge  and  prafiice 
^f  religion,  (hould  Iiave  funk  into  fuch  an  amazing  corruption 
\and  degeneracy?     Can  this  be  confiftently  charged  on  religioa 
itfelf,  either  the  Chriftian  religion  or  the  Proteftant,  which  is 
the  religion  of  Jefus,  as  taught  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  freed 
from  xhe  abufes  and  corruptions  that  have  been  brought  into  it? 
The  deifts  have  pretended  the  firfl,  the  enemies  to  the  reforma- 
tion the  laft.     The  anfwer  to  both  is  in  effeft  the  fame.     Can 
that  be  the  caufe  of  corruptions  among  Chriftians,  which,  if 
lleadily  adhered  to,  is  the  beft  remedy  againfl  thofe  corruptioDS? 
Can  that  occafion  an  abounding  in  vice  and  wickcdnefs,  which, 
if  really  believed  and  ferioudy  confidered,  exhibiteth  the  rooft 
powerful  diffuafives  from  it  that  can  enter  into  tl)e human  mind? 
■  Can  the  furnilhing  the  people  with  the  means  of  knowledge,  and 
bringing  them  to  an    acquaintance    with    the   hojy   fcriptures^ 
which  are  able  to  make  us  w\fz  unto  falvation^  and  2xt,  projiiaik 
for  dotlrint.for  reproof ,  for  comclion,  for  inJlrkHion.  in  right- 
coufnejs^  can  this  have  any  tendency  to  encourage  them  in  vice 
and  dillolutenefs  ?  Such  a  fuppofition  is  contrary  to  the  plaineft 
'li^utes  of  common  fenfe.     The  corruption  therefore  complained 
of  can  never  be  the  natural  effeft  or.  produft  of  our  advantages, 
a.nd  efpccially  of  the  religion  we  profefs.     On  the  contrary,  the 
heft  and  fureft  prefervative  againft  this  growing  corruption,  and 
the  moft'  effefclual  way  of  recovering  from  jt,  would  be  to  have 
a  high  efteem  for  thofe  divine  oracles,  to  read  and  confider  them 
v;i:h  attention,  and  to  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  inflruftions  and 
direftions  which  are  there  fet  before  us. 

There  is  a  far  more  natural  account  to  be  given  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  -manners,  that  vice  and  wickednefs  which  fo  much 
aboundeth  among  us.  It  is  owing  not  to ^the'know ledge  or  be- 
lief of  religion,  but  to  the  ncgleft  or  contempt  qf  it;  to  a  ftrangc 
indifference  towards  it  in  fome,  wliilft  others  ufe  their  utjDcft 
^endeavours  to  traduce  and  expofe  it  unt^er  the  vilifying  charac 
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ters  of  fuperAition,  prieftcraft,  or  cnthufiafm.  Great  numberi 
of  impious  books  have  fwarmed  among  us,  both  formerly  and  of 
late:  fome  of  which  are  not  only  levelled  agaioil  ChriAIanity. 
but  flrike  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  th^  attributes  and 
providence  of  God,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retribution.  The  ma-/ 
nifefi  tendency  of  them  has  been  to  banifh  the  fear  of  the  Deity, 
to  confound  the  moral  differences  of  things,  to  degrade  the  hu* 
tnan  nature  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  and  thereby  cxtinguiOi 
^very  noble  and  generous  Tentiment,  to  deprive  good  men  of  the 
bleffed  hope  of  immortality,  and  to  free  bad  men  from  the  feart 
of  future  punifhments,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  a  fupreme  Go- 
vernor and  Judge.  Tljrfe  principles,  and  the  books  that  contaia 
them,  have  been  propagated  with  great  eagernefs  and  induftry, 
both  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  in  our  plantations  abroad,  and  fome* 
times  at  a  confiderable  ex  pence.  This  prcpoflcrous  kind  of  zeal 
for  infidelity  may,  to  a  confidcratc  obfcrvcr,  feem  to  be  an  odd 
phacnomenon,  of  which  no  rotional  account  can  be  given.  Ouc 
iTiay^  m  fome  degree,  account  for  a  man's  being  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  appetites  and  pafTions,  to  do  what  his  own 
mind  disapproves  and  condemns :  but  that  any  man  (hould  coolly 
take  pains  to  fet  other  men  loofe  from  all  the  rellraints  of  religion 
and  confciencc,  and  thereby,  as.  far  as  in  him  lies,  attempt  to 
iliflolve.  the  bands  of  fociety  and  public  order,  and  encourage 
xnen  to  gratify  and  fulfil  their  appetites  and  pafuons  without  coiir 
trouU  the  natural  confecjuence  of  which  would  be  to  introduce 
univerfal  confufioi^,  in  which  he  himfelf  may  be  a  great  fuffcrcr, 
is  abfolutely  unaccountable  on  any  principles  of  good  fcnfe  or 
found  policy;  fo  that  if  we  did  not  fee  frequent  inftanccs  of  rt, 
we  (faould  be  apt  to  think  it  fcarce  poITiblc,  that  any  men  ia 
their  fenfes  (hould  a6l  fo  flrange  a  part. 

One  very  pernicious  confequence  of  fuch  open  attempts  againit 
religion  is,  the  fpreading  prophanenefs  and  diflolutenefs  ofxman- 
ners  among  the  iozver  kind  of  people,  who  eafily  catch  the  con- 
tagion, when  once  men  of  higher  degree^  or  at  lead  that  pretend 
to  a  fuperior  fagacity,  have  fet  the  example.  And  who  can# 
without  deep  concern,  obferve,  tliat  this  is  very  much  become 
the  cafe"  among  us  at  prefent  ?  Great  numbers  of  thofc  who 
belong  to  what  ought  to  be  the  mod  induftrious  body  of  the 
'.people,  are  funk  into  irreligion  and  vice:   and  in  proportion 
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as  thcfe  prevail,  they  become  averfe  to  all  honeft  labour  and  itio 
duftry,  and  prone  to  the  moft  flagitious  crimes,  which  have  the 
worft  efFeft  imaginable  on  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity. And  it  is  cafy  to  fee  what  mifchief  and  confufion  muft 
thence  enfue.  A  fober  and  induflrious  populace  is  the  ftrength, 
the  riches,  the  glory  of  a  nation:  but  when  thofe,  that  Oiould  be 
the  labouring  hands,  become  vicious  and  diflblute,  they  are  pre* 
pared  for  every  kind  of  wickednefs  and  diforder.  As,  from  their 
rank  and  education,  they  have,  for  the  moft  part,  little  regard  to 
the  appearances  of  honour  and  decency,  if  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  caft  off  the  ties  of  religion,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and 
a  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  are  abandoned 
to  their  appetites  and  paflions,  what  are  they  not  capable  of?'  It 
is  an  obfervation  which  hath  generally  held,  and  is  verified  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  righteovfnefs  exaltetka  nation^ 
but  Jin  (i.  e.  abounding  vice  apd  wickednefs)  is  a  reproach  unta 
any  people  (i.  e.  it  bringcth  difgrace  and  mifery  upon  thera), 
Prov.  xiii.  10.  When  once  a  negleft  of  religion  and  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  become  general,  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
diflblve  and  enervate  a  naiion,  and  to  extinguifh  true  public  fpirit 
and  a  manly  fortitude.  Nor  have  any  people  long  maintained 
their  liberfcics,  after  having  loft  their  probity  and  virtue. 

Tlius  it  is  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  thus  it  alfois  by 
th-s  juft  judgment  of  God,  and  according  to  the  ftated  rules  of 
the  divine  procedure  towards  nations  or  large  communities.  God 
may  indeed,  in  his  great  wifJoni  and  goodnefs,  long  bear  with  a 
degenerate  people,  and  may  even  continue  to  pour  forth  many 
blcfTings  upon  them  when  they  are  in  a  corrupt  ftate,  efpecially 
if  there  be  a  confiderable  remnant  of  good  men  filll  to  be  found 
among  them.  But  when  their  iniquities  are  grown  up  to  fuch 
a  hv'^ight,  and  have  continued  fo  long,  that  he  doth  not  fee  fit 
to  bear  with  them  any  longer,  the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  is 
faid  to  be  full;  the  time  is  come  for  executing  a  fevere  ven- 
geance upon  them,  and  the  punifhment  falls  heavier  for  being  fo 
long  delayed. 

V/hofoever  duly  confidcreth  thefe  things  will  be  apt  to  think, 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  God's  providential 
dealings  towards  backfliding  nations  and  churches,  we  have  too 
much  reafan  to  apprehend  his  righteous  judgments.   The  prefent 
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.  {uuation  of  things  hath  an  alarming  appearance,  and,  if  we  be 
not  utterly  jHupid,  mufl  tend  to  awaken  us  out  of  our  fecurity. 
Scarce  ever  was  there  a  time  in  which  it  might  be  more  juftly 
faid,  that  Go£ s  judgments  art  abroad  in  the  earth.     I  need  not 
enter  into  particulars:  they  are  very  well  known,  and  freffi  ia 
our  remembrance.     There  have  been,  to  ufe  our  Saviour's  em- 
pbatical  exprcflTions,  commotions  and  great  earthquakes  in  divers 
places y — dijbrejs  of  nations  with  perplexity  ^  thefea  and  the  waves 
.roaring:  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear  ^  and  for  looking  after 
thofe  things  thatfhall  come  upon  the  earth.    Luke  xxi.  9.  ii.  25. 
Of  fo  vaft  an  extent  have  the  amazing  concuflions  been, "reach- 
ing to  many  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America^  at-  a  great 
di dance  from  one  another,  and  in  divers  places  have  produced 
fuch  dreadful  effefis,  even  to  the  fubverfion  of  great  and  popu- 
lous cities,  that  it  lookcth  as  if  God  were  about  fome  great  and 
remarkable  work  of  judgment,  to  punifh  the  world  for  their  evil, 
'  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquities^  txs  the  prophet  expreflcth  it. 
If.  xiii.  11.     Surely  every  man,  who  believeth  that  there  is  a 
Providence  which  extendcth  its  care  to  mankind,  muft  believe 
that  it  hath  a  fpecial  concernment  in  events  oF  fuch  a  natuic, 
.which  fo  nearly  affeft  nations  and  large  communities,  and  on 
which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of-  fo  many  thoufands  depend. 
Though  fecond  caufes  are  admitted,  ftill  i^  muft  be  confidered, 
that  they  are  all  under  the  direftion  and  fuperintcndcnce  of  God'i 
fovereign  providence,  which  fo  ordereth  and  over-ruleth  the 
circumftanccs  of  things,  and  the  courfc  of  natural  caufes,  as  to 
fubferve  the  ends  of  his  moral  adrainiftration  with  regard  to  his 
reafonable  creatures,  and  to  execute  his  purpofes  towards  them, 
whether  in  a  way  of  judgment  or  of  mercy.    And,  in  every  fuch 
cafe,  we  fhould  fix  our  views  not  merely  or  principally  on  fecond 
caufes,  but  fhould  look  above  them  to  the  fupreme  Difpofcr, 
and  endeavour  to  comport  with  the  defigns  of  his  infinite  wif- 
.dom  and  righteoufnefs.     Calamitous  events  of  a  public  nature 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  concerning  only  the  particular  pcr- 
fons  or  people  that  immediately  fuffer  by  them.     They  have  a 
more  extenfive  view,  and  are  defigncd  and  fitted  to  give  inftruc- 
.tive  leffons  to  all  mankind  that  hear  them.     The  natural  tcn- 
.dency  of  all  fuch  difpen fat  ions  is  to  awaken  in  thp  minds  of  men 
a  holy  fear  of  the  divine  Majefty,  and  to  give  them  a  moft  aiTecl- 
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jng  convifiion  of  the  \'anity  and  inftabJlity  of  all  worldly  hopfi 
and  dependencies.  The  prophet  Ifaiah,  after  having  dcfcriM 
in  a  very  lively  manner  the  flriking  impreflions  that  (hould  be 
made  upon  the  hearts  of  men  becaufc  of  the  fear  of  the  Lhxit 
and  the  glory  of  his  Majefiyy  rvhert  he  arifeth  to  fhake  terriUy 
thj  earth,  very  properly  adds,  Cea/e  ye  from  man  whofe  breath  is 
in  his  nojlrils :  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  off  If.  xi.  20, 
SI.  Of  what  avail,  in  fuch  a  time  of  awful  vifitation,  are  the 
arts  of  human  policy,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  power  of  mighty 
armies,  or  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  moft  populous  and  mag- 
ntficcnt  cities?  The  plain  voice  of  fuch  difpenfations,  a  voice  in- 
telligible to  all  mankind,  is  this :  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord: 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  /land  in  axve  of  him,  Pfal. 
xxxiii.  8.  The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God,  and 
aneverlafting  King:  at  his  wrath  the  earth  Jkall  tremble ;  and 
the  nations  Jkall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation,  Jer.  x.  10. 
Surely  we  fliould  be  ready  to  cry  out  on  fuch  occaflons.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  juft  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  faints.  Who  would  not  fear  thee, 
find  glorify  thy  name?  for  thou  only  art  holy.  For  all  nations 
Jliall  come  and  worjhip  bforc  thcc:  fdr  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifij}.  Rev.  xv.  3,  4,  The  great  ufe  which  is  to  he  made  of 
fuch  awful  difpenfations,  is  well  cxprcfTed  by  the  prophet  I faiah, 
xxvi.  9.  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  will  learn  rightcoufnefs  ;  i.  c.  they  ought  to  do  fo;  and 
it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  fuch  judgments  to  engage  them  to. 
do  fo.  The  calamities  infliftcd  upon  others  fliould'bc  regarded 
bv  us  as  folemn  warnings  and  admonitions,  which  it  highly  coa- 
ccrncth  us  to  irviprovc.  The  language  of  fuch  difpenfations  to 
all  that  hear  of  them,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  oi|r  Saviour  to  the 
Jews,  when  fpeaking  of  thofe  perfons  on  whom,  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell,  and  of  thofe  whofe  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
facrlfices.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  Jhall  all  likewife  perifh.  Luke 
xiii.  '^.  '').  How  inexcufable  fhall  we  therefore  be,  if,  inftead  of 
hying  thcfc  things  fcrioufly  to  heart,  we  continue  carelefs  and 
unafTccled  ftill,  and  go  on  in  athoughtlefs  round  of  gaieties  and 
pleaftires,  like  thofe  the  prophet  mentfons,  If.  v.  12.  The  harp 
and  tke  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feajis : 
hut  they  regard  not  the  zvork  of  the  Lerd^  neiihtr  confider  the 
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optration  of  his  hands,  Againft  fuch  perfons  a  folemn  woe  Is 
there  denounced;  And  elfewhere,  fpeaking  of  fomc  who  con- 
tinued to  indulge  themfelves  in  luxury  and  riot,  and  all  kinds 
of  ^nfual  mirth,  at  a  time  when  ihe  circumftances  of  things  qa)]« 
ed  for  deep  humiliation  and  repentance,  he  faith,  //  was  reveal- 
ed in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hojisj  Surely  this  iniquity  fhall 
not  he  purged  from  you  till  ye  die^  faith  the  Lord  God  of  hofls^ 
If.  xxii.  12,  13,  14. 

Whofoever  carefully  obferveth  the  courfe  of  the  divine  dif- 
penfations  towards  us  for  feme  time  paft,  will  be  fcnfiblc  that 
we  have  had  many  warnings  given  us.  A  pcftilcnce  amongft 
the  cattle  in  England  for  many  years  paft,  and  though  abated, 
ftill  continues  in  fome  parts  of  this  country.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  fwbrdof  war  raged  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  near  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  it,  and 
threatened  the  fubverfion  of  that  conllitution,  on  which  tha 
prefervation  of  our  rpligion,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  a  great  raca- 
fure  dependeth :  but,  through  the  great  goodnefs  of  God,  our 
fears  were,  after  fome  time,  happily  difpellcd.  More  lately 
encroachments  have  been  made  upon  our  p»^ffeffions  and  plan- 
tations abroad,  in  which  out  national  fafety  and  profperity  is 
Irery.  nearly  interefted.  And  now  it  is  not  many  weeks  fince 
a  moft  dreadful  calamity  hath  befallen' a  kingdom,  fo  very  nearly 
conne£led  with  us  in  intercft  and  alliance,  that  the  calamity  may 
bo  regarded  as,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  our  own.  And  in  fa£l, 
we  have  been  and  are  great  fufferers  by  it.  Many  lives  have 
been  loft  of  his  Majefty*s  fubjecls  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  many  more  there  are,  who,  by  the  fudden  fub- 
verfion, have  either  been  totally,  or  in  a  confidr.rable  degree, 
deprived  of  their  worldly  fubftancc,  and  reduced  to  circum- 
ftances of  diftrefs.  A  prefent  flop  is  put  to  the  courfe  of  a  moft 
advantageous  commerce.  The  fprings  of  cur  wealth  are  ob- 
flru6led  ;  a  great  blow  is  ftruck  at  our  trade,  in  which  we  are  fo 
apt  to  place  ou|r  confidence :  and  this  at  the  very  time  when 
we  feem  to  be  entering  upon  a  war  with  a  mighty  nation,  a  war 
that  threatens  to  be  very  hazardous,  and  which  muft  needs  put 
us  to  a  vaft  e.spence,  which  we  are  not  very  well  able  to  bear. 
That  particular,  judgment,  under  %v^hich  fome  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  have  f«  f^tverely  fuffcred,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
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mofi  drea'dful  of  all  others,  hath  greatly  threatened  as. .  It  is  but 
a  very  few  years  fince  that  great  city,  which  is  the  metropolis 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  centre  of  our  wealth  and  commerce, 
{elt  an  alarming  (hock,  though,  tliroughthe  great  mercy  of  Qpd, 
it  did  little  more  than  threaten  and  terrify.  Since  that  time, 
and  very  lately,  there  have  been  feveral  very  unufual  phsnonena 
«;niong  us,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  have  a  threatening  afpeA: 
extraordinary  agitations  of  the  waters  both  on  our  coafts  and- 
within  land,  and  ihocks  of  an  earthquake  felt  in  feveral  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arid  of  his  Majefty's  doipinions 
abroad. 

Thus  the  divine  judgments  fecm  to  be  advancing  upon  us, 
and  have  gradually  begun  to  operate.     But  fuch  is  the  mercy 
and  forbearance  of  God  towards  us,  that  he  feems  loth  to  in- 
flift  upon  us  the  ficrccncfs  ofJus..^ger,  or  to  pour  forth  all  his 
wrath.     He  is  pleafcd  to  .^jyii^s^^^^bus  warnings,  to  awaken 
and  rouzc  us  out  of  our  fecurity,  tJiit^by  a  timely  rep\sntance, 
and  by  humbling  ourfclvcs  undcit^iis  mighty  h?ind,  we  may  pre- 
vent the  neccffity  of  infHftiji^  f«<^eref  iunifliments.     His  hand 
is  lifted  up,  but  tiw  awful.'ftrokc  fcSneth  to  be  fufpendcd  for 
a  while,  as  if  he  were  unw^iHittgluK^oceed  to  extremities  with 
lis.     Upon   confidering  thefe  things,  that  moft  affefting  expof- 
tulation  coitlcs  to  my  mind,  which  God  condcfcendcd  to  make 
by  his  prophet  Hofea,  with  regard  to  his  people  Ifrael,  when  in 
a  very  dangerous  backflidlng  (late.     How  Jkall  I  give  tkeevp^ 
Ephraim  ?  IlowJIiall  I  deliver  thee  vp,  Iftael?  How  Jhall  I  make 
ihee  as  Admah  ?  How  Jhall  I Ji:t  ihec  as  Zeboi?)i  ?  Mir.c  heart  is 
turned  within  me,  my   repentings  arc  kindled  together,     I  will 
not  execute  the  fierceneff  oj  mine  angtr  ;  I  will  not  return  to 
dcjlroy  Ephraim:  For  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in 
the  midjl  of  thee,     Hof.  xi.  8,  9.     Yet  we  find  at  length,  upon 
their  obflinately  pcrfifling  in  tlieir  difubedience  and  ingratitude, 
and  abufing  the  methods  of  his  indulgence,  and  even  growing 
more  and  more  corrupted,  he  faw  it  nccelTary  to  execute  his 
awful  judgments  upon  them,  even  to  the  utter  fub verting  that 
kingdom,  and  fubje6ling  it  to  a  foreign  yoke,     God  forbid  that 
this   (liould  be  our  cafe!    Let  us   therefore  make    a  riffht  ufe 
of  the  divine  forbearance.     We  have    hitherto  had    rcafon  to 
fing  cf  mercy  as  well  as  cj judgvicnt.     Let  us  not,  by  our'abufe 
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of  bis  goodnefs,  provoke  him  to  pour  forth  upon  us  the  full 
vials  of  his  pena>  wrath.  With  an  ingenuous  forrow  and  fclf- 
abafement  we.fliould  acknowledge  our  agfjravated  tranfgreffions, 
our  ncgleft  and  abufe  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  we  have 
fo  long  enjoyed,  the  contempt  that  hath  been  caft  on  his  glori- 
ous gofpel,  and  the  prophanenefs  and  difToIutenefs  of  manners^ 
which  hath  fo  mucti  prevailed.  On  thefe  accounts,  let  us  hum- 
ble ourfelves  deeply  before  God,  and  implore  his  mercy,  and 
contribute,  as  far  as  in  us  lieth,  to  the  carrying  on  a  work  of 
national  repentance  and  reformation.  It  is  undoubtedly  our 
duty,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  of  affairs,  when  we  fecm  to  be 
entering  upon  an  hazardous  and  expenfive  war,  to  exert  our 
utmoft  efforts  for  affifting  and  fupporting  the  government,  and 
to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  ufe  of  all  proper  means  which  human 
prudence  may  fuggeft.  Bufflill  we  mu  ft  get  this  fixed  upon 
our  minds,  that  whatever  projefts  may  be  formed  for  procuring 
national  advantages,  and  promoting  the  public  profperity,  all 
other  expedients  to  make  a  people  flourifh,  without  reformation 
of  manners,  and  without  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  religion 
and  public  virtue,  however  they  may  fcem  to  have  an  effeft  for 
a  while,  will,  in  the  iffue,  prove  ineffeftual  and  vain. 

The  moft  proper  way  we  can  take  to  avert  impending  judg- 
ments, to  preferve  and  maintain  our  valuable  privileges,  and 
promote  the  public  welfare  and  happinefs,  is,  not  to  exprefs  a 
'  clamorous  zeal  for  liberty  at  the  fame  time  that  we  abufe  it  to 
an  unreftrained  licentioufnefs,  than  which  nothing  hath  a  greater, 
tendency,  both  through  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  t9  deprive  us  of  our  liberties  ;  but  it 
is  to  endeavour  to  make  ajuft  and  wife  improvement  of  our 
advantages,  to  maintain  a  uri£l  regard  to  religion,  probity,  and 
purity  of  manners,  and  to  guard  againft  vice,  libcrtinifm,  pro-, 
phanenefs^  and  debauchery.  This,  and  this  aldnc,  will  preferve 
12s  a  free,  a  flouriihing,  and  happy  people.  God  grant  that  this 
may  be  the  bleffing  of  thefe  nations  to  the  latcft  poflerity ;  and 
that  we  may  long  enjoy  the  light  of  the  glorious  gofpel  of  Chrift 
fhining  among  us  in  its  genuine  purity,  and  the  inellimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  freedom  to  profefs  it,  and  to  worftiip  God  accord- 
ing to  the  direftions  of  his  word,  and  the  diftatcs  of  our  own 
consciences,   without  being  cxpofed  t©    perfecuting   rage  ami 
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Yiolence!  Htppy  nations  that' we  ilillare!  ifwc  be  but  duly 
fenfible  of  our  happincfs !  and  carcrul  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  our 
privileges !  What  a  glorious  face  of  things  would  foon  appear 
among  us,  if,  a&  we  have  the  beft  rchgion  in  the  world,  we  took 
care  to  govern  ourfelves  by  its  facred  rules,  and  to  aft  under 
the  influence  of  its  divine  in flruflions  and  important  itiotives! 
Virtue,  fupported  and.  animated  by  the  glorious  hopes  of  the 
gofpel,  would  appear  in  its  genuine  facred  charms,  and  in  ils 
lovely  beauty  and  excellence.  Love,  the  true  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  would  prevail,  and  produce  a  mutual  forbearance  in 
leflcr  differences,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  would  be  a  happy 
agreement  in  matters  of  the  highefl  importance ;  there  wcu!i 
be  a  real  without  bigotry,  a  liberty  without  licentioufnefs.  The 
natural  confequence  of  all  this  would  b^  peace  and  harmony  ia 
larger  and  Icfler  focietics.  Such  would  be  the  face  of  things 
among  us,  as  far  as  could  be  cxpcftcd  in  this  flate  of  imperfec- 
tion, if  the  religion  of  Jcfus  were  fir-mly  believed,  an4  duly  con- 
Jjdcred,  and  men  w6uld  be  more  generally  perfuaded  to  give  up 
themfelves  to  its  divine  conduct.  This  would  render  pcrfons 
in  highjlaticns  fignally  ufcful  to  the  public,  and  ornaments  as 
veil  A^fupports  to  their  country.  And  at  the  fame  timeyjin- 
eiy^  indiijlry,  temperance^  and  good  order^  would  fpread  among 
tiie  body  of  the  people.  Nor  would  true  bravery  znA  fortitude 
he  wanting.  For  though  fu  per/lit  ion  tcndrth  to  produce  wfj« 
and  unm:inly  fears,  true  rc!i\pc?2,  and  n  /ready  belief  o^^  dL  tviJe^vA 
rlphteous  Providence,  hath  a  tendency  tofortifv  and  cftablifh  the 
mind,  and  to  produce  a  real  courage  dnd  great nejs  ofjoul,  which 
vlll  enable  a  man  to  meet  death  with  a  calm  intrepidity  in  a 
r.^hle  and  jufl  caufe,  and  fland  thcjfiiock  of  the  greatcft  terrors. 
It  is  a  lefleftion  which  hath  ficcuicntly  occurred  to  my  mind, 
er;5ccial!y  on  occafion  ot  the  late  dreadful  judgments  of  God, 
how  different,  under  the  apprehcnfion  or  preffurc  of  an  amazing 
calamity,  mufl  be  the  Hate  of  ojie  that  firmly  helicvcth  Chrifti- 
ajiity,  and  endeavourcth  to  govern  his  praftice  by  its  excellent 
lilies,  from  that  of  the  athcift  and  unbelie\;er,  or  of  the  man 
wlio,  though  he  pDteffcth  to  believe  the  Chriftian  reHgion, 
livcth  in  a  plain  coinradiilion  to  its  facred  obligations.  The 
ioiiiier,  however  black  and  difaftrous  the  face  of  things  may 
appear  to  be,  whicli  naturally  tend  to  create  fears  in  the  human 
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h!in<t,  yet  is  pferfdadec!,  that  all  things  are  under  the  dire6lion 
of  inHnite  wifdoin,  righteoufncfs,  and  goodncfs,  and  that  we 
live  iti  a  world  where  every  thing,  above,  benc?atli,  and  on  every 
fide  of  us,  IS  in  the  hand  of  God,  ^^'l  under  llie  dircftion  of 
his  Providence;  who,  as  he  can  arm  all  his  creatures  againft  us, 
and  make  them  the  inftrumenis  of  his  juft  difplearure;  To,  if 
Wc  be  careful  to  pleafe  him,  and  approve  ouiTclvcs  in  his  figlit, 
Can  make  the  whole  creation  around  us  to  be  as  it  were  in  a  co- 
venant of  peace  and  friendffaip  with  us.  Or,  if  a  good  man  be 
involved  in  the  fame  outward  calamities  with  others,  as  mult 
often,  without  a  miracle,  be  expefted,  in  calamities  which  hap- 
pen to  large  communities,  ftill  he  hath  this  to  fupporthira,  tliat 
the  great  Lord  of  the  univerfe  is  his  father  and  his  friend,  and 
will  caufe  thofe  oufward  evils  to  turn,  in  the  final  iflue,  to  his 
greateft  benefit/  Death  itfelf,  if  this  (hall  befal  him,  (hall  prove 
a  ro^l  gain  to  him,  and  fliali  introduce  him  to  a  better  world, 
and  a  nobler  fociety.  It  is  jnftly  obferved  concerning  the  man 
tkatfearetk  'the  L$rd,  that  d:!i,jktfih  greatly  in  his  command- 
vunts,  that  hejhalt  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings^  his  heart  is 
fixedy  trufiing  in  the  Lord,  Pfal.  cxi.  1.  7.  Not  only  may  he 
fay,  upon  good,  grounds,  with  the  Pfalmift,  Th^  Lord  is  on  wy 
Jide^  I  will  noffear :  what  can  man  do  unto  me  f  Pfal.  cxviii.  6. 
And  again.  Though  an  hojlfho^uld  Encamp  aga^nfl  me,  my  heart 
Jkail  not  fear  ;  though  warfhould  rife  againfl  me,  in  this  will  I 
te  confident,  Pfal.  xxvii.  2.  But  he  may  break  forth  into  that 
noble  ftrain  of  triumph,  God' is  cur  refuge,  and flrength,  a  very 
prtfinl  help  in  trouble,  Therfore  will  not  wcfear,  though  the 
e&rtk  he  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  bz  carried  into  'the 
itiidjt  ofthefca  r  thdugh  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled^ 
a^d  though  the  mountains  fhake  with  the  fwelling  thereof,  Pfal. 
xlvi.  1,  2,  3.  On  the  other  band  the  wicked  and  ungodly  man, 
continuing  fuch,  hath  no  proper  rcfource,  no  fulid  comfort  or 
fnpport  in  a  day  of  calamity^  when  all  things  feem  black  and 
difmal  about  him.  For  either  he  lookerh  upon  them  to  ho 
the  effefts  of  a  wild  chance,  or  blind  nccefjity,y;\i\c\\  cannot  pofh- 
bly  be  the  objefl  of  a  rational  truft  and  confidenc?,  and  winch 
leaves  no  room  for  hope,  but  in  that  \yhich  nature  hath  an  ab- 
.horrcnce  of,  an  utter  extinftion  of  being;  or,  he  appreheadetli 
them  to  be  the  juft  judgments  of  the  wife  and  righteous  govcr- 
vou  11.    '  H  h  nor 
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nor  of  the  world,  whom  he  hath  o&ended  by  his  fins*  And  vaia 
it  is  to  brave  it  againft  the  wrath  of  heaven*  Not  to  fear  crea- 
lures  like  ourfelyes,  in  ajuft  caufe,  argueth  a  noble  and  manly 
fortitude:  but  not  to  fear  God,  the  Almighty  Lord  of  the  uni* 
vcrfc,  is  not  courage,  but  madnefs.  The  only  proper  thing 
which  rcmaineth  for  fuch  perfons  to  do,  and  it  is  what  reafon* 
as  well  as  fcripturc,  dire6leih  to,  is  to  humble  themfelves  deepljr 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  to  flee  to  his  infinite  mercy, 
thr;)ugh  Jefus  Chrift,  in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  moft  rca- 
fonable  and  gracious  terms  which  he  hath  appointed,  for  obtain- 
ing an  intefeft  in  his  grace  and  favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  bell  thing  that  can  be  wifhed  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  far  the  happincfsof  mankind,  and  for  the  real  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  is,  that  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  knowledge  and 
praflice  6i  our  lu)ly  religion  may  have  a  revival  among  us;  and 
that  perfons  of  all  orders  and  conditions  may  join  in  contributing 
to  promote  its  facrcdinterefts.  And  notwithflanding  the  corrup- 
tion too  juftly  complained  of,  there  are  many,  I  am  perfuaded, 
among  us,  and  may  the  number  of  them  daily  increafe !  who  are 
earnedly  dcfirous  to  do  this.  Every  man  hath  it  in  his  power  to 
contribute  fomething  towards  it,  at  leaft  by  endeavouring  to  zvali 
in  a  convcrjation  becoming  the  gofpcL  But  there  are  fome  per- 
fons who  h.ivc  peculiar  advantages  for  doing  honour. and  fer- 
vicc  to  CiirHHanity.  Thofe  efpecially  that  are  diilinguifhed  by 
their  high  ranh^  \\v:\x  for  tunc  ^  and  quality^  fhould  make  ufe  of 
ti;c  inllucncc  this  gives  them  for  recommending  and  promoting 
true  religion  and  virtue,  which  v/ill  add  a  luftre  to  their  /2//^f  and 
dignities^  and  is  one  of  the  bcft  ways  they  can  take  to  fhcw^ 
their  regard  to  the  public  happincfs.  MagiJlrates  (hould  account 
it  their  duty  and  their  honour  to  employ  the  authority  they  arc 
inverted  with,  for  ferving  the  interefls  of  religion,  and  difcoun- 
tcnancing  vice  and  wickednefs;  fince  for  this  purpofe  they  arc 
appointed,  that  they  mayheforthepunijhmcnt  of  cviU doers ^  and 
Jar  the  praijc  of  them  that  do  well.  And  it  is  then  that  their  au- 
thority will  have  its  proper  influence,  when  it  is  ftrengthencd 
by  that  of  their  ov/n  good  example.  But,  above  all,  they  who 
are  honoured  with  the  charafter  of  the  miniflcrs  of  the  holy 
Jefus  (hould  make  it  the'* very  bufmcfs  of  their  lives  to  fpread 
and  promote  real  vital  Chrillianity,  to  inftiuft  the  people  in  its 

important 
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iiniK>rtant  doQrines,  and  build  them  up  in  their  moftholy  faiths- 
and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  excellent  duties  it  enjoins,  by  all 
the  powerful  and  raoft  engaging  motives  which  the  gofpel  fets 
before  us.  And  that  their  inftruclLr*s  may  have  the  proper 
efieA,  it  highly  concerneth  them  to  keep  themfelves  free  from 
thcja/hionabl^  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  to  endeavour  tor 
beenfamples  to  their  flocks,  by  a  well-tempered  zeal,' piety  and 
charity,  and  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life.  Thus  will  they  not  only 
do  the  higheft  fervice  to  religion,  but  procure  the  greateft  honour 
to  themfelves,  and  the  mod  juft  veneration  for  their  facrcd  cha- 
ra£ler,  which,  where  it  is  not  difgraced  by  a  conduft  unworthy 
of  it,  naturally  demandeth  the  cftoem  and  regard  of  all  the  true 
friends  to  religion  and  virtue. 

JFot  thcfc  valuable  and  excellent  purpofes,  may  the  God  of  all 
grace  pour  forth  his  holy  fpirit  upon  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men  in  thefe  nations,  that,  as  they  bear  the  honourable  name  6f 
Chriftians,  they  may  adorn  thedo6lrine  oJXiod  our  Saviour  in  alt 
things;  and,  being  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all 
wifdom  and  fpiritual  underfianding^  may  -walk  zvorthy  of  the 
Lord  unto  allpleafing:  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work, 

I  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  infilled  too  largely  upon 
thefe  things.  But  I  cannot  but  think,  that  one  of  the  principal 
things  which  ought  to  be  propofed  in  books  written  in  defence 
of  Ghriftianity,  fiiould  be  not  merely  to  promote  the  fpeculative 
belief  of  it,  but  to  engage  men  to  that  which  is  the  main  defign 
of  its  excellent  doftrines,  as  well  as  precepts — a  holy  and  a  vir- 
tlious  prafticc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

* 

THE  principles,  contained  in  the  preceding  Appendix,  are 
not  only  juft  and  falutary  in  themfelves,  but  have  bcea 
fingularly  illuilrated  and  enforced  by  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened on  the  grand  theatre  of  human  affairs,  fmce  it  was  writ- 
ten. As  the  confideration  of  thefe  events,  atid  of  the  moH  pro- 
minent  caufes  which  have  produced  them,  mull  (Irongly  tend  to 
awi^e  the  dormant  attention  of  mankind  to  religious  concerns, 
and,  particularly,  to  the  great  and  important  doflrines  of  Chrif* 
tianity,  it  appears  highly. proper  at  this  time,  and  on  occafion  oC 
a  new  edition  o^eland's  moil  excellent  work,  to  take  a  curToiy 
view  of  the  awful  difpenfations  of  divine  Providence  which  a 
fhort  courfe  of  years  has  exhibited  to  an  alloniflied  world,  and  to 
bellow  feme  fcrious  re{le£lion  on  the  principles  and  conduQ 
which  they  fo  ftrongly  inculcate  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  This  Ihall  be  the  chief  fubjc£l  of  this  additional  Appen- 
dix. Its  comprehenGve  nature,  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
higheft  interefts  of  mankind,  and  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  pre- 
fent  times,  would  demand  both  a  fuller  difcuifion  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  greater  abilities  than  the 
vriter  of  it  pretends  to  poflefs.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  it  may 
do  fome  good,  and  with  this  view  folely  it  was  compofed. 

The  confiderations,  now  to  be  prefented  to  the  reader,  ariTe 
dircftly  from  the  contemplation  of  the  preGent  ftate  of  Europe, 
^nd  t.bofc  Ilriking  conyulfions  and  revolutions  which  it  exhibits. 

RehVion, 
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Religion,  not  politics,  is  the  writer's  objefl.  But,  as  religious 
concerns  have  been  ftrongly  affcSed  by  political  agitations,  and 
as  an  irreligious  fpiAt  has  mucb  contributed  to  produce  the  mod 
dreadful  calamities  of  the  times,  it  is  neceflary,  to  the  end  in 
view,  to  dire£l  a  conflderable  portion  of  attention  to  the  politick 
world,  and  to  furvey  its  moft  remarkable  appearances. 

That  the  grofs  corruptions  of  Chrillianity,  which  have  fo  long 
prevailed  in  countries  called  Chriilian,  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  rcjc£lion  of  all  religious  principle* 
and  to  the  dreadful  diforders  which  this. has  occaGoned,  will  not 
be  queflioned  by  any  perfon  of  difciernment  who  is,  in  the  fmall. 
eft  degree,  acquainted  with  the  prefent,  and  preceding,  ftate  of 
thcfe  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertain  fpeculations 
of  pretended  philofophy,  in  contempt  of  the  fore  and  falutary 
di£latcs  of  divine  truth,  even  in  countries  where  accefs  is  opened 
to  the  beft  fourcci  of  religious  information,  have  been  pr6duc« 
live  of  the  moft  fatal  confcquences  to  morals,  and  to  the  happi« 
iiefs  of  civil  fociety,  which  rcfts  on  no  other  foundation,  but 
public  and  private  virtue.  Pure  and  genuine  Chriftianity,  un- 
known or  defpifcd,  has  failed  to  produce  its  blefled  fruits  on  the 
earth.  Its  fliadow  and  external  form  only  have  been  prcferved 
among  the  greater  part  of  Chriftian  nations;  and,  even  among 
thofe  where  its  fubftance  is  to  be  found,  its  pure  inftruflion,  its 
power,  its  fpirit,  and  its  prafticc,  are  confined  within  very  nar^ 
row  bound^  v/hile  diffipation,  immorality,  and^unreftrained  li- 
ccntioufnefs,  reign  through  the  greater  part  of  the  community. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  x.\\^  judgments  of  God  in  the  earth 
arc  proclaimed  with  fuch  a  loud  and  terrific  voice,  that  they 
niuft  roufe  the  moft  inattentive,  convince  the  moft  prejudiced, 
and,  one  (hould  alfo  think,  bend  the  moft  obdurate  to  learn 
righteoufnefs.  In  order  to  imprcfs  this  awful  truth  more  ftrongly 
on  the  reader's  mind,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  principal 
events  of  the  prefent;  time ;  to  attend  to  the  inftruftion  which 
tliey  convey ;  and  to  ftiew  the  admirable  tendency  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  to  promote  even  the  temporal  happincfs  of  man- 
kind. 
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SECTION    I. 

Of  the  preftnt  AfptB  of  ths  Times >^ 

WITHIN  the  fpacc  of  a  few  years,  wondciful,  and  almoll 
incredible  changes  have  happened  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  The  American  revolution  was  not  only  extremely 
important  in  itfelf,  butlias  been  produftivc  of  a  ferics  of  aftonifh- 
jng  events.  The  principle,  on  which  the  American  republic 
claimed  and  eilab!i(hed  its  independence,  attrafted  univci  r*;i  at- 
tention. The  foundations  of  civil  foclety,  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  fubjefts,  were  uni- 
verfally  difcuffcd ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difcuflior:,'  views  and 
opinions  with  refpccl  to  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  man- 
kind, to  which  the  generality  of  men  hacj,  hitherto,  been  Gran- 
gers, were  fprcad  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  profs  couIJ  ex- 
tend. Unhappily  the  greater  part  of  European  governments 
had  equally  departed' from  the  principles  of  the  religion  r'rcy 
profe/Ted,  and  from  thofe  eternal  maxims  of  juflice  by  which 
every  government  ought  to  be  direQed,  and  fubfiituted,  in  the 
place  of  thefe,  the  diftates  of  the  moft  crooked  and  infulious  po- 
licy, Corruption,  beginning  at  the  head,  had  diffufed  its  bane- 
ful contagion  through  the  whole  focial  body.  Although  man- 
kind were  ajmoft  every-where  panting  for  liberty,  they  were 
little  qualified  for  its  enjoyment,  which  can  he  obtained  only  in 
conjunftion  with  that  morality  which  direfls  frced'om  to  its  pro- 
per ends,  and  prevents  it  from  degenerating  into  the  groflcll  li- 
centioufnefs. 

One  of  the  moft  corrupt  convt<;  of  Europe  was  certainly  that 
of  France.     Its  unvarying  aim  liad,  for  ages,  been  its  own  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  the  means,  which  it  employed  for  this  pur-  ■  . 
pofe,  were  either  craft,  or  violence,  as  the  one  or  the  ether  ou- 
pcarcd  moft  conducive  to  the  immediate  objcft  in  view.     Ac-    j 
tuated  folely  by  that  policy  which  ditlated  the' diminution  of  a    ', 
rival's  power,   this  court,  as  rcgardlcfs  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  itfelf,  as  it  was  indifferent  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
embraced  th^Amcrican  caufc,  and  p3v»':'rrully  contributed  to       1 
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The  fame  policy  led  to  foment  difcontcnts  and  diflentions  in 
otiier  countries,  and  tx>  undertake  the  defence  of  fchemes  of 
government  the  reverfe  oF  thofe  by  which  its  own  adminiftra- 
ticn  was  conduced.  How  fliort-fight«d,  how  weak  is  the  deep, 
cil  policy  of  man  !  What,  in  the  view  of  thofe,  who  purfucd 
thcfe  plans,  appeared  the  moll  penetrating  fagacity,  and  the  moft 
camprehenfive  wifdom,  turned  out,  to  them,  the  moft  egre^poui 
folly,  and  the  moft  fatal  delufion. 

The  arts  that  were  tlicn  praftifed,  the  pretexts -that  were  em- 
ployed, the  writings  that  were  difleminated,  the  armies  and  the 
fleets  that  were  fent  out  to  accomplifli  the  defigns  of  the  French 
government — all  contribute^  to  difFufe,  through  France,  political 
opinions,  and  a  national  fpirit  unknown  to  it  before.  That  flag* 
rant  abufes  in  almoft  every  department  of  the  flate;  fcandalous 
dilapidations  of  public  treafure ;  the  confequent  derangement 
of  finance ;  the  want  of  regular  refources  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency ;  the  impotence  of  royal  power  to  procure  extraordinary 
ones  without  fome  appearance  of  national  confent ;  the  impious 
attacks  againft  not  only  every  form  and  defcription  of  revea]ed» 
but  even  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural,  religion,  contain- 
ed in  the  moft  admired  and  popular  writings  ;  and  the  libertinifm 
and  diffolution  of  manners  univerfally  diffufed,  but  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  higher  clafTcs  of  fociety — that  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  had  prepared  the  French  nation  for  fome  portentous  and 
wide-extending  revolution  cannot  be  called  in  queftion. 

Its  beginnings,  indeed,  wore  a  fmiling  appearance,  and  aGTord- 
cd  a  pleafing  profpeft  of  public  felicity.  Thofe  who  wiftcd 
well  to  mankind,  and  ardently  defired  more  equitable  and  bene- 
ficent plans  of  public  adminiftration  to  be  univerfally  adopted, 
cafily  cheriflied  the  delightful  expeftation  of  a  happier  aera  be- 
.   ginning  to  dawn  upon  Europe. 

But,  in  this  expeSation,  it  is  evident  that  they  rather  indulged 
the  rcprcfentations  of  benevolent  fancy,  than  confulted  the  calm 
"  diftates  of  rational  anticipation.  .  It  could  not  reafpnably  be 
fuppofcd  that  a  nation  of  fuch  levity  "of  charaScr,  of  fuch  ar- 
dent and  impetuous  palfions,  and  fo  corrupted  by  luxury,  and 
ftill  more  by  irreligion,  would,  when  fet  free  from  thofe  reftraints 
to  which  it  had  fo  long  been  fubjeft,  remain  within  any  bounds 
('.f  moderation.     Scenes  of  tremendous  4€ifQlation  ought,  at  all 
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rrents,  to  have  been  expefled.  It  was  itnpoflible,  alfo,  in  tfce 
nature  of  things,  that  the  violent  agitations  of  France  ihoulil 
not,  in  fome  way  or  other,  affeft  every  neighbouring  (late,  ani. 
ultimately  extend  their  convulfivc  influence  to  the  rcmoiell 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobin  faftion,  the  mod  defperate  and  'profligate  men-* 
tfoned  in  hiftor)%  fpecdily  fprcad,  through  their  own  country, 
confafion,  anarchy,  and  every  fpccics  of  unbridled  liccntiouf- 
ncfs,  trampled  under  foot  every  feeling  and  fentiment  of  huma- 
nity, confounded  every  moral  diftinflion,  andinvefted,  with  the 
badges  of  honour,  the  moft  detcftable  forms  of  criminality. 
Thefe  men  had  feen,  in  the  writin^ijs  of  pretended  philofophers, 
the  groffcfl  corruptions  of  Chriilianity  expofcd  as  the  genuine 
doftrines  of  our  holy  faith.  They  had  feen  the  virulent  perfe- 
cutions,  which  thefe  corruptions,  in  fubfervicnce -to  the  moft 
iniquitous  paflions  of  the  human  breaft,  lud  occafioned,  imputed 
to  a  religion  which  breathes  univerfal  charity  and  kindnefs,  and 
prepares  man  for  heaven  by  rendering  him  beneficent  and  virtu- 
ous on  earth.  They  had  feen  its  pureft  precepts,  which  foar 
far  above  morality  merely  human,  reprefentcd  as  imprafticable, 
or  pernicious.  They  had  learned  to  confider  every  real  Chrif- 
tian  as  a  fanatic,  and  to  clafs  every  fpecies  of  religion  with  fu- 
perflition  and  hypocrify.  Rejefting  Chriftianity,  therefore,  as 
a  fable,  they  refolved  to  extirpate  it  wherever  their  power 
might,  extend,  and,  witha  fpirit  of  freedom  difd'aining  fubmiiTion 
even  to  infinite  wiCdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  to  dethrone,  in 
i^ea,  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe.  Pretending  to  wage  war 
with  fanaticifm,  they  exhibited  it  in  a  form  and  fhape  unknown  • 
and  unconccivcd  before — the  fanaticifm  of  aiheifm,  the  burning  1 
zeal  of  impiety,  the  fublimated  fpirit  of  political  intolerance,     .^f 

Now,  for  the  firft  time,  was  difplaycd,  to  the  world,  the  fpec- 
tacleof  a  legiflative  body  renouncing  all  regard  for  religion,  and 
openly  proclaiming,  as  the  pcrfcftion  of  wifdom,  the  difbehef  of 
a  Deity  and  of  a  future  flatc.  The  Itrongefl  ties,  by  which  man* 
kind  are  bound,  and  the  moft  powerful  motive:;,'  by  which  they 
are  influenced  to  the  pradice  of  virtue,  were,  under  the  fanflion 
of  avowed,  principle,  broken  and  deftroyed,  and  what  reafon  it- 
felf  had  cftdbliflicd,  on  the  ftrongcft  foundations,  wa^  confidercd 
as  the  reverie 'of  diCordefed  fancy. 
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So  nearly,  however,  are  extremes  allied,  that,  in  the  midH 
oF  this  flagrant  renunciation  of  all  religious  principle,  the  opea 
profeflion  and  praftice  of  idolatry  and  polytheifm  were  adopted* 
Thofe,  who  difclaimcd  the  religion  of  ChrilV,  and  the  wor(hq) 
of  God,  ere£lcd  altars  to  the  imaginary  g^defs  of  liberty,  and 
to  the  deilied  perfonification  of  their  country,  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  abfurd  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
So  that,  among  all  the  other  extravagancies  of  the  prefent  age, 
was  exhibited  the  inconTiitcnt  union  of  atheifm,  and  fuperfiition, 
while  each  of  thefe  difcordant  principles  countera£led  the  effeft 
of  the  other;  atheifm  preventing  fuperftition  from  affording 
any  check  to  the  crimes  of  its  profeflTors,  and  fuperftition  infpir- 
ing  that  fanatical  rage  which  atheifm  pretends  to  prevent — ^An 
appearance  of  delufion  and  frenzy  hitherto  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

As  this  frantic  fpirit  endeavoured  to  propagate  its  tenets 
through  every  furrounding  nation,  and  to  overturn  every  cfla- 
blifhed  form  of  government,  it  was  not  furprifing  that  princes 
and  ftates  fliould  combine  to  refift  it :  and,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time,  when  mutual  intereft  dictated  mutual  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  abandonment  of  all  yarrow,  partial,  and  felfifli  views, 
it  was  furely  that  in  wiiich  the  coalition  was  formed  againft  the 
torrent  of  the  French  anarchical  fyftcm.  But,  the  rcverfe  of 
all  this  took  place.  The  Continental  powers  were  united  by  no 
principle  of  common  welfare.  They  were  afluated  by  no  re- 
gard for  the  happinefs  either  of  their  own  fubjefts,  or  of  mankind 
in  general.  That  old  fyftem  of  crooked  and  narrow  politics, 
by  which  the  cabinets  of  Europe  have  been  too  much  influenced 
for  tv/o  hundred  years  backwards,  di6lated  their  meafures,  and 
directed  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Each  fought  only 
fomc  little  acquifition  of  territory,  of  treafure,.  or  of  power. 
Their  fubfequent  conduft  juftified  the  imputations  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and,  while  they  profcfled  to  flop  the  torrent  of  impiety, 
anarchy,  and  cruelty,  they  contributed  to  its  more  extenfive  and 
rapid  coui  fc.  What  has  been  the  refult  ?  Their  feeble  and  ill- 
concerted  oppofition  has  afforded,  to  a  power  the.  moft  enter- 
prizing  and  dangerous  that  has  appeared  in  the  world  fince  the 
times  of  ancient  Rome,  all  that  advantage  which  attends  the  ifplen- 
dor  and  the  dread  of  victory  j  and,  while  their  weakncfs  has  re- 
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tnov^  every  rcfiraint  of  fear,  they  have  loft  that  refpeft  wh'cS 
Vould»  at  leaft,  have  been  attached  to  principle.  The  fiends  of 
war  have  been  let  loofe  to  ravage  and  defolate  Europe ;  pover- 
ty, diftrefs,  bicodftied,  and  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mifery  have* 
been  widely  extended,  with  no  other  efFeft,  but  that  of  augment. 
jtig  that  very  evil,  the  prevention  or  diminution  of  which  was 
to  have  been  the  fole  compenfation  of  fuch  immediate  calamities. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  view,  nothing  is  prefcntcd  but  the  mofl 
-melancholy  fubjefts  of  conteitiplation. 

We  beheld  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of  focicty  burft  afunder  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Chriftendom,  the  tendcreft  cliarities  of  na- 
ture trodden  under  foot,  impiety,  blafphemy,  and  athcifm  flalk- 
•ing  on  the  earth  with  daring  front,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
thunder  of  the  Almighty.  We  behold  a  nation,  cftccmcd  one 
of  the  moft  civilized  of  Europe,  flained  with  deeds  of  barbarity 
ty  which  the  moft  ferocious  favages  would  have  deemed  tlicm- 
-felves  difgraced.  We  behold  the  wild  and  impious  leaders  of 
that  nation,  not  content  with  having  deluged  its  fields  and  its 
itreets  with  the  blood  of  thoufands  of  viflims  facrificed  to  fear, 
^o  revenge,  or  to  wanton  cmelty ;  with  having  depopulated  and 
laid  wafte  its  cities,  difTolved  all  focial  order,  and  extinguilhcd, 
in  the  breafts  of  their  countrymen,  all  true  fenfe  of  juftice, 
-fatzmanity,  and  religion,  fuccefsfully  employed  in  fpreading  the 
fame  confufion  and  mifery  through  every  other  nation  to  which 
they  can  extend  their  power.  We  behold  fomc  of  the  principal 
•Sovereigns  of  Europe  now  trembling  before  the  gigantic  Frenclx 
-Republic,  eagerly  courting  reconciliation  with  her,  joining  in 
the  bands  of  amity  with  thofe  whom  they  had  proclaimed  tlit: 
moftatrocions  malefa£lors,  and,  in'order  to  com  pen  fate  the  loffcs, 
they  have  fuftained  in  the  ccnteft,  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, adopting  thofe  very  fchemes  of  invafion  of  their  weaker 
neighbours,  which  in  her  they  had  fo  ftrongly  reprobated.  We 
behold  two  powerful  ftates  deprived  of  political  exiftencc,  and 
divided  by  the  hand  of  rapine*,  and  others  ftrippetl  of  half  their 
poflcfOions.  We  fee  our  own  country  almott  exhauftcd  by  a 
i>loody,  expcniive,  and  exafpcrated  war ;  and  althougii,  by  the 
4ivinc   undeferved  mercy,  we   have,  liithcrto,  been  p.'-cfcrved 
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frpm  that  confuuon,  diforder*  and  ruin  wbich  have  overvlidaf; 
ed  other  nations,  we  are  uncertain  how  long  this  advance  maj 

be  continued. 

Never  before  did  modern  Europe  experience  a  more  dreadful 
concuflion — a  concufHon  already  produ&ive  of  the  greaieft  chan- 
ges, and  announcing  {lil!  greater*  and  more  numerooa.  .  Fpti  the 
fermentation,  which  every- where  agitates  the  minds  of  mentCVUiot 
foon  fubGde.  Paflions,  fo  ftrongly,  and  fo  generally  excited* 
snufi,  like  water  which  has  buril  every  bank  and  mound  that  con- 
tained  it,  fpread  their  inundations  far  and  wide,  till  Uiey,  ai  hftt 
find  their  own  level.  Notwithflanding  the  general  defire,  and, 
acknowledged  neccflity  of  peace  to  all  Europe,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability of  its  complete  reftoration,  and  ftill  lefs,  of  its  continu- 
ance, for  a  feries  of  fuccecding  year$.  From  this  country  the 
infolcnce  and  injuftice  of  its  enemies  have  removed  ail  hopes  of 
pacification  for  the  prefent.  The  fpirit  *  of  conqueft,  and  of 
univerfal  dominion  appears  evidently  to  have  fcized  the  prefeat 
rulers  of  France.  Peace  is  contrary  both  to  their  immediate  pof- 
fcflTion  of^ower,  and  to  their  exorbitant  fcbemes  of  aggrandii^ 
nient,  nor  till  thefe  are  completely  and  irretrievably  fruflrated,arc 
{.here  any  hopes  of  a  general  and  permanent  pacification. 

The  lafl  general  ferment  which  Chriftendom  experienced  was 
that  which  was  occafioned  by  the  reforfnation,  Wars  and  ru* 
xnours  of  wars  did  not  fubOde  for  nearly  a  century  after  they 
commenced.  It  is  true  that  all  thefe  commotions  and  calami- 
ties were  ultimately  produflivc  of  the  greateft  good  both  to  the  ci- 
vil, and  religious  interefls  of  mankind.  But,  while  human  cor- 
ruption is  fo  deeply  rooted,  andfo  widely  fpread,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fjbie  that  corre£lion,  amendment,  and  final  peace  can  be  obtained 
without  great  and  laAing  feveritics.  The  ferment,  which  now 
exifts,  is,  indeed,  of  a  complexion  very  different  from  that  ju( 
ilatcd.  It  is  merely  political,  and  Arongly  irreligious.  Bntt  it 
is  a  great  and  extenfive  ferment,  and  muil  produce  effe&s  ade- 
quate  to  its  force  and  diffufion. 

Now,  if  thefe  are  not  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  earikt 
when  did  they  ever  exifl  ?  When  has  his  arm  ever  been  inoie 
^onfpicuoufly  difplayed,  from  the  clouds,  wielding  the  threaten- 
ing fword,  to  imprcfs,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  the  long 
forgotten  lefTons  of  rigktcoiifnefs?  Thefe  judgments  are  not  to 
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be  Confounded  with  the  more  doubtful  ones  of  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, tempefis,  or  inundations,  which,  though  avlapted  to  roufe  ] 
men  to  rcfleftion,  and  to  a  fcrious  review  of  their  moral  ftaie, 
fpring  not  immediately  from  human  d'^pravity,  and  bear  not 
along  with  them  the  diftinft  imprcinons  of  moral  evil.  The 
judgments,  which  now  affiitt  mankind,  can  all  be  traced  back  to 
the  raoft  polluted  fources  of  corruption,  and,  ori^inatinjj  in  the 
profligacy  of  the  higher  Ibtions  of  focicty,  have  difTufed  their 
contagion  through  tlic  whole  focial  mafs.  From  the  JgIc  of  the. 
J^oot  even  to  the  head^  there  is  no  found  nefs  in  it;  hut  wounds 
and  bruifes  and  putrifyjng  fores*.  It  is  of  the  Lord*s  mercies 
that  we  are  not  confumcd^  becaufe  his  compafjions  fail  not\. 

The  love  of  money,  the  root  of  ell  evil,  is  univerfally  predo- 
minant. The  commercial  fpirit,  laudable,  indeed,  and  falutary, 
•when  reftrained  v/ithin  due  bounds,  and  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  morality,  now  appears  to  abforb  every  other  ] 
confideration,  to  piefcribe  the  moll  extcnfivc  gain  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  public  intcreft,  to  extingiiifh  the  genuine  love  of  country, 
and  to  eradicate  all  fcnfc  of  national  honour.  The  mafculine, 
elevated,  and  wife  fentiments  of  our  anccflors  fcem  to  have  given 
place  to  a  fordid  dcfire,  and  an  ignoble  veneration,  of  wealth,  to 
2n  intemperate  love  of  pleafure,  to  wafting  luxury,  and  to  all  the 
frivolity  and  effeminacy  of  a  luxurious  and  opulent  age.  Dif- 
fipation  and  profanity  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  higher  ranks, 
where  they  long  rcfided,  but  have  dcfcended  to  the  lower,  ag- 
gravated by  all  that  ccarfcncfs  of  excefs  wiiicii  always  accom- 
panies a  mean  education.  Among  them,  the  doftrines  of  infidelity 
have  alfo  been  diiTeminated  with  a  facility  of  reception  which 
would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  accounted  impofliblc.  Never 
before  were  thofe  conjugal  ties,  the  fancliiy  of  which  is  the  fured 
pledge  of  purity  of  morals  and  of  public  huppinefs,  fo  wantonly 
broken;  never  was  domeftic  felicity  fo  frequently  ftabbed,  and 
all  that  people  owe  to  their  children  and  families,  fo  fiiamefully 
ncglefted  or  forgotten;  never  was  there  a  period  in  which  reli-' 
gion  was  fo  little  fludicd,  in  theoiy,  and  To  little  manifcfied  in 
pra3ice;  in  fo  much,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only  ful>jcft  which 
ought  not  to  occupy  people's  thoughts,  and  the  only  principle 
that  ought  net  to  influence  their  coaduO.     Even  when  any  re- 

*  Ifaiah  i.  6.  f  Lament,  iii.  as. 
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gard  for  religion  remains,  how  often  does  it  degenerate  eitfaef 
into  bigotry  or  fanaticifm,  or  into  mere  external  obfemncep  afrf 
a  refpefi  for  public  inflitutions?  The  fmall  influence  of  geimia^ 
piety  is  evident  from  this  circum  fiance,  that  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  perfons,  who  are  uncommonly  tealous  for  a  paitia 
eular  fyftem  of  religious  opinions,  are  by  no  means  affeded  bjf 
the  attempts  of  deills  or  atheifts  to  fap  the  foundations  of  all  re^ 
ligion  both  natural  and  revealed,  and  even  applaud  their  penii« 
Clous  do£lrines,  merely  becaufe  they  agree  with  them  on  cerUdii 
political  points.  Can  this  be  called  any  thing  elfe  but  an  obfti- 
l^te  fe£Urian  fpirit,  devoid  of  all  pure  religious  principle  ?  Publie 
fpirit  is  generally  either  a  blind  attachment  to  party,  or^an  in- 
Vincible  devotion  to  opinions  adverfe  to  rational  freedom,  and 
good  government,  either  by  their  tendency  to  defpotic  oppreflioiii 
or  to  democratical  anarchy.  Thanks  be  to  Crod !  for  the  rem^ 
nant  of  virtue  that  is  ftill  preferved  among  us,  in  the. humanity 
and  charity  which  chara3erize  eur  nation,  and,  in  fome  meafnre, 
Iredeem  the  manifold  turpitude  by  which  it  is  difgraccd. 

After  this  view  of  the  calamities  and  the  vices  of  the  prefent 
'times,  of  the  events  which  have  fo  recently  happened,  and  of  that 
jjcculiar  afpefl  of  the  world,  which  admits  of  no  other  folution 
but  that  of  an  extraordinary  appoiiflment  of  divine  providence, 
to  punifli  the  fins  of  men,  to  reprove,  in  particular,  the  decay 
of  religion,  and  to  warn  us  to  return,  before  it  be  too  late,  tohcf 
forfaken  paths,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  colleS  the  inftrudion, 
which  the  judgments  of  God,  fo  loudly  proclaimed,  are  cvi- 
dently  calculated  to  convey. 


SECTION    II. 

The  religious  and  moral  InJlruQion  diSatcd  by  the  prefent  aH}- 

Jul  State  of  the  Chriflian  World. 

1.  TT  is  clear  that  divine  providence  is  profecuting  fome  great 
-*•  and  extenfivc  plan  in  this  lower  world.  What  its  pe- 
culiar nature  may  be,  it  would  be  raft  and  prefumptuous  to  de- 
termine. But,  with  a  defire  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, it  certainly  becomes  us  to  attend  to  the  moft  ftriking  fea- 
lures  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  as  far  as  they  can  lie  difcerned 
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y  our  feeble  and  clouded  fight.  Every  thing,  now  happening 
n  the  great  theatre  of  human  affairs,  is  extraordinary  and  repug- 
ant  to  the  experience  of  ages  immediately  preceding.  An  at- 
jntivc  eye,  however,  may  eafily  difcover,  in  thefe  events,  the 
Togrefs  of  over-ruling  wifdom,  and  the  (iecifions  of  fovcreign 
ufticc — A  people,  extremely  corrupt  and  irreligious,  has  been 
et  loofc  to  fcourgi^  the  greateft  potentates  of  the  earth ;  and,  as 
heir  policy  v/as  chiefly  derived  from  the  Frcncii  ichool,  and  the 
ibertinifm,  which  they  encouraged  both  by  their  precept  and 
txamplc,  alfo  flowed  from  the  fame  fource;  fo,  has  this  been  the 
rcry  quarter  from  which  their  humiliation  and  their  futff rings 
lave  proceeded.  The  attempts  of  defpotifm  to  check  the  rifing 
pirit  of  liberty,  and  to  crufh  it  for  ever,  have  completely  failed. 
Jler  fceptre  has  been  broken  by  the  blow  by  which  (he  intended 
o  intimidate  mankind.  The  great  ones'  of  the  earth  have  re- 
leivcd  imprcfTivc  admonitions,  in  the  fate  of  the  nobility  and 
privileged  orders  of  France,  to  bev/are  of  abufing  their  dif- 
in6lions  and  advantages,  and  of  provoking  the  indignation  of 
nankind,  by  their  pride,  their  profligacy,  and  tiieir  irrcligion. 
riie  writings  of  fceptical  and  infidel  authors  were  chiefly  ad- 
nired  and  recommended  in  the  higher  fpliercs  of  life.  Many 
lerfons  in  thefe  ranks  were  pleafed  with  them,  bccaufe  they 
el  them  free  from  moral  and  religious  obligations.  What  tlieir 
lepravity  led  them  to  wifli,  their  ignorance  prepared  tlicin 
o  receive  as  truth.  From  them  the  admiration  of  thefe  writ- 
ngs,  and  the  adoption  of  their  pernicious  feniimcnts,  defcended 
hrough  the  other  orders  of  focitty,  till  the  contagion  of  impiety, 
iniverfally  difTufed,  prepared  the  French  nation  for  xlie  recep- 
ion  of  thofe  (hocking  doftrines,  which  have  produced  the  mod 
Ireadful  difafters,  of  which  the  feverity  has  chiefly  fallen  on  the 
ligher  flations*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popifli  hierarchy,  and 
ill  its  abfurd  and  corrupting  fyflem  of  fupcrft:ition  and  intoler- 
ince  have  been  overturned,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other 
lountries,  and  a  way  opened  for  deftroying  them  in  thofc  where 
hey  ftill  appear  to  be  firmly  eftabliflied. 

•  See,  in  particular,  the  Pofthumous  Works  of  the  htc  King  of  Prufila, 
tbounding  with  the  moil  poifonous  inflcielity,  and  the  moH  virulent  calumnio 
the  Chrifiian  religion^  and  its  divine  Author. 
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Left,  however,  greater  evils  than  thofe  which  have  been  xt* 
froved  and  chaftifcd,  fhould  be  introduced;  left  all  moral  dif- 
tinftions  fliould  be  confounded ;  left  blafphemy,  atheifm,  atro- 
cious cruelty,  the  moft  dreadful  oppreflion,  and  every  fpccics 
and  every  degree  of  wickednefs,  (hould  appear  compleiely  fuc- 
cefsful  and  triumphant;  that  very  people,  which  has  been  ufcd 
as  the  fcourgc  of  other  nations  and  their  princes,  has  endured, 
in  a  double  meafure,  the  calamities  it  has  infli£led,  and,  in  the 
midft  of  its  external  viflories,  fufTers  at  home  every  defcription 
of  national  mifery.     Its  fireets  have  been  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  their  inhabitants.  Died  by  their  fellow  citizens.     The  flames 
have  confumed  its  villages  and  many  of  its  tov/ns,  and  the  fields 
have  been  covered  with  dead  bodies.     Trade  and  manufaflurej 
annihilated,  agriculture  neglefted,  every  fource  of  national  prof- 
perity  dried  up,  fufpicion,  jealoufy,  diftruft,  and  revenge  reign 
almoft  in  every  htrtit.     Parties  have  rifen  upon  parties;  revolu- 
tions have   fuecceded  revolutions;    agitations  and   convulGons 
have  never  ceaftd.     All  the  temporary  leaders  of  faflions  have 
periflied  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  thofe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, or  hv  thole  of  the  aflaflTn,  or  have  been  driven  into  exile, 
tven  while  I  am  writing,  the  laft  revolution  has  exhibited  one 
of  the  moii  nllonilhing  ilrohcs  of  defpotifm  that  ever  terrified 
iiianUnd.     Their  moll  diltiiiguiflicd  legiilatx)rs,  politicians,  apd 
warriors  have,  \>itl:cut  form  of  trial,  been  fentenced  lo  tranfpor- 
ifttlon,  an«l  fcnt  o[l,  in  covered  wagfr/^ns,  like  fo  many  wild  bcafls. 
In  ail  tills,  fo  cxnaci'-lininy,  fo^^laiin^riy  repugnant  to  the  ufuil 
train  of  huirinn  cfljiiF:,  m:iy  we  nor  oblerve  a  peculiar  direction 
of  Providence,    piuTiiing   fonie   iL^rand  and    ultimately    falutary 
plan?     Do  v/c  ii^i  rlt-any  perceive,  that  the  impotence  of  dcf- 
potiTm,  unfupportcrl  by  the  attachment  and  aflcftion  of  fubjetrs, 
l.::s  been  e::po:c(i;  the  ^^u)rs  coiruptions  of  Chriflianicy  have,  ia 
r.ianv  places,  been  exploded;  the  folly,  difiiparion,  and  cpprcf- 
(ion  of  the    elevaieil  iind  opulent  have  received  an  alarming  au- 
nionition  :  Tlut,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  calamities  of  unprinci- 
pled licentiourncfr,  abufing  the  facrcd  name  of  liberty,  the  hor- 
rors of  inelij^ious  philofophy,  and  the  dcvallations  of  anarchy 
rnd   democrat  leal  tumult,  have  been  prefented  to  mankind  in 
fuel',  a  licirid  ^nd  oluPily  fliape,  that  it  is  impofTiblc  the  IcfTon  cr.n 
be  fc-on  forgotten  :  That,  from  the  fcrious  review  of  both  fides  ot 
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the  pifture,  this  conchifion  muft  inevitably  follow :  that  a  govern- 
ment equally  removed  from  anarchy  and  arbitrary  power;  that 
pure  and  und^^fiied  religion,  fuch  as  is  inculcated  by  the  facrcd 
fcriptures;  that  jullicc,  njodcration,  and  condcfcenfion  in  high 
and  weakhv  Rations;  and  contentment,  induftry,  and  a  becom- 
ing  refpefl  for  fupcriors  in  the  lower  clafFcs  of  fociety,  are  the 
chief  bonds  of  civil  union,  and  the  grand  fources  of  public  and 
private  felicity;  and  that  whatever,  in  either  extreme,  is  repug- 
nant to  thefe,  ought  to  be  viewed  v/ith  abliorrence,  and  reprefT- 
cd  with  vi<;our. 

A  general  indi (Terence  for  religion  had  be^f^un  to  fpread  over 
Europe.    AfliJnie*!  of  fuptrnlition  :ind  bigotry,  of  fanaticifm  and 
intolerance,  mankind  were  verging  to  the  contr^iry  extreme,  and 
the  flame  of  piety  was  fad  expiring  in  every  heart.     Political, 
commercial,  and  ceconomical  fubjetls  wholly  cngrofTed  the  in- 
quiries of  philofophers,  and  conftituted  ili<:  thief  lludy  of  thofe 
who  devoted  any  part  of  their  tinie  to  ferious  reading.     Theo- 
logy was  no  more  attended  to;  and,  even  in  protcfiant  countries, 
the  groffeft  ignorance  of  religious  truth  began  to  prevail.     It 
was  no  difgrace  for  a  man  of  education,  who  was  not,  by  profef- 
fion,  a  divine,  to  know  nothing  of  the  fundamental  doflrines  of 
the  religion  which  he  profeffed,  of  the  difcriminating  articles  of 
faith,  difcipline,  and  worlhip  of  the  difii^rent  churches  into  which 
Chridians  are  divided,  or  of  thofe  evidences  of  divine  original 
by  which  they  concur  in  defending  their  religion  againil  the 
attacks  of  deifis.     As  for  pratticc,  how  few,  in  any  Chriftian   } 
country,  thought  of  regulating  their  lives  by  the  precepts  of  \ 
Chriil,  or  allowed  their  plans  of  co:idi'.£t  to  be  influenced  by   \ 
their  views  of  heaven !  -' 

Infidels,  availing  themfeives  of  this  neglecl  of  religion,  fo  ge- 
nerally prevalent,  formed  the  dcfign  of  extirpating  every  fpecies 
and  defcription  of  Chriftlanity,  and  of  putting  their  atheiftical 
philofopliy  in  its  place.  In  tlie  profecution  of  this  dcfign,  and 
of  political  fchcmes  connected  with  it,  the  moft  atrocious  aftions 
have  been  committed,  and  the  fimngeft  fenfations  of  horror  im- 
prcffed  on  ever)'  good  and  feeling  heait.  Mankind  may  now 
clearly  fee  that  fanatical  exccTs  is  not  peculiar  to  religious  zeal, 
but  accompanies  other  violent  and  outrageous  pailions,  and  that 
men  may  perfecutc  from  in  digitus,  as  well  as  trom  religious, 
motives.     Every  impartial  pei  f^n,  who  will  attend  to  the  fub- 
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ie£l,  muft  be  convinced  of  the  mild  and  beneficent  tendency  o( 
Chriftianity.  This  conviftion,  when  the  natural  effea$  of  this 
religion  are  contrafted  with  thofe  of  principles  hoftile  to  it,  will 
come  home  to  every  mind  with  greater  force.  The  fpirit  of 
piety  may  thus  gradually  revive ;  the  Chriflian  faith  may  be  more 
refpeftcd  and  loved  than  it  had  been  for  a  confidcrable  period 
before.  Of  this  there  are  already  fome  indications.  The  higher 
ranks  of  focieiy  appear  to  be  convinced  how  pernicious  it  is, 
even  to  their  worldly  intercft,  to  fpread,  through  the  community, 
that  difregard  for  religion,  which  fnon  brings  along  with  it  a  con- 
tempt for  human  authority.  They  begin  to  be  more  attentive  to 
the  external  duties  of  religion;  and,  although  this  principle,  ai 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  appearances,  is  of  little  account  in  reli- 
gious eftimation,  yet,  what  ccinmcnccs  in  fear  and  intereil  alone, 
if  it  fuperinduce  ferious  and  reflcfting  habits,  may  terminate  m 
Iovc>  and  the  fincere  praftice  of  piety.  Even  that  general  agi* 
tation  which  prevails,  although,  at  prefent,  direfied  to  political 
fubjcfts,  may  alfo  admit  of  religious  impreflions,  if  feafonably  and 
forcibly  applied.  When  men's  minds  arc  roufcd  to  exertion,  they 
frequently  grow  difguilcd  with  one  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  and  love 
to  vwiy  the  channel  of  their  a£iivity.  Total  indifTerence  to  re* 
ligion  is  unn^itural  to  the  human  foul;  and,  when  inveftigation, 
wliatcver  be  its  immediate  objcii,  is  once  fet  on  foot,  a  fubjeft, 
of  all  the  mofl  important,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention, 
whenever  its  ii/rlit  and  evidence  arc  allowed  to  fhine  without  the 
i;;:crporing  clouds  of  prejudice.  Religious  zeal  appears,  even 
now,  to  be  rei.indiinp  for  the  extenfion  of  the  gofpcl  to  heathen 
nations.  The  dtfign  is  highly  laudable  in  itfelf ;  but  the  more 
important  a::d  laudable  any  defign  is,  the  more  neeeflary  it  is  to 
Cviuducl  it  witli  wifdom,  a  proper  application  of  ll»e  mofl.  effec- 
tual nieaii5,  arid,  on  the  grand  principles  of  Chrifiianity,  uncoil- 
lined  by  tiie  ciiilin^iivc  tenets  i>F  parties  and  fctls*.  The  fub- 
veruon  of  the  power  of  the  Romilh  Church,  over  fo  large  an  ex- 
tent of  its  fs;r:ijf*r  dominion,  opens  an  extenfive  field  for  diffcmi- 
nati!i;r  the  original  [impiicity  oi  the  gofpcl,  if  proteftants  in  thofe 
countries  had  o(U  t':e  zeal,  and  the  courage  to  undertake  it. 
That  u'c  have  never  heard  of  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  is  a  la- 

*  How  far  this  has  bcca  the  cafe  ia  uic  pr^iim  iiiHacce,  the  iiTue  will 
probably  dctcrni:r.j. 
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tnentable  proof  of  the  decay  of  religious  princij»le,  wlierc  it 
might  have  been  cxpcfted  to  retain  fome  portion  of  vigour. 
While  we  fo  frequently  hear  of  political  communications;  while 
republicanifm  and  democracy  are  fo  prone  to  receive,  and  to 
impart,  aflillance;  while  tlie  moft  important  intercfts  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  alleged  as  the  predominant  motive;  it  is  furprifing 
that  xnterefts,  far  more  important  than  any  confined  to  this  earth, 
fliouid  animate  to  no  attempts  to  communicate  the  full  light  of 
gofpcl-truth,  either  to  thofe  who  behold  only  its  feeble  glim- 
roerings,  or  to  thofe  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from  it  altogether. 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  fraternity  unknown  in  our  day,  to  which, 
however,  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  times  ftrongly  invitej. 
Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  fome  of  that  zeal,  labour,  and  ex- 
pence,  which  is  now  engrofied  by  extending  the  gofpcl  to  hea- 
then nations,  might,  with  as  great  advantage,  and  as  fair  a  prof- 
fc€i  of  fuccefs,  be  employed  in  communicating,  to  thofe  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  power  of  the  Romifli  Church  has  been  over- 
turned, the  unadulterated  truths,  and  the  pure  morality  of  reform- 
ed Chriflianity. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  objeft  of  the  awful  difpenfations  of 
divine  Providence  now  in  thf.  earthy  which  no  human  forefight 
can,  without  prefumption,  pretend  to  difcover,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  rcflefiions,  above  ftatcd,  are  evidently  diftated  by  irliem  at 
prefent,  and  that,  from  thefe,  confiderable  improvement  ia 
rigkUoufncfs  might  be  derived.  In  the  mid  ft  of  fuch  impreflive 
fcenes,  can  we  remain  as  indifferent,  carelefs,  and  fecure,  as  if 
the  whole  afpeft  of  human  affairs  were  illumined  with  the  bright- 
eft  funfhine,  and  inveftcd  with  the  moft  pleafing  colours?  Shall 
we  not  be  brought  to  fcrious  refleftion  both  on  our  njitional,  and 
private  fins,  which  expofe  us  to  the  divine  vengeance,  already 
difplayed  on  every  fide  of  us,  and  endeavour,  by  fincere  repen- 
tance and  amendment,  to  avert  from  ourfelves  the  calamities 
which  have  overwhelmed  fo  many  others,  and  which  might  alfo 
have  jufily  fallen  to  our  fliare,  but  for  the  undcfcrved  mercy  of 
God?  Muft  it  not  become  the  moft  anxious  wifti,  and  moft  ear- 
neft  care  of  every  reflefting  perfon,  that  he  may  not  be  taken  off" 
his  guard,  but  be  found  watching  and  fober ;  that,  though  he 
(hould  be  flripped  of  every  other  poilcflion,  he  may  ftill  retain 
one  ireafurc  which  is  fubjecl  to  no  corruption,  and  expofcd  to  no 
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violence,  or  fraud;  that,  if  he  (hould  be  fubjefled  to  iribulatio\ 
or  diftrefs,  or  p^rfccution,  or  famine,  or  nakednefs,  or  peril,  or 
fword,  he  may  lUll  retain  the  love  ofChriJl;  and  that,  if  it  (hoald 
plealc  God  to  inflift  thefe  feveritics  upon  him,  either  as  triab, 
or  as  chaftifements,  he  may  not  iay  on  him  wore  than  ke  is  aklt 
to  bear,  and  dire6l  his  vifitations  more  by  his  infinite  mercv, 
than  bv  the  dcfert  of  the  fufl'erer. 

On  the  review  of  the  fccnes  which  the  world,  at  prcfent,  ex- 
hibits, fuch  refleflions  will  unavoidably  force  themfelves  on  the 
riiind  of  cver)'^  man  who  entertains  any  fenfe  of  reh'gion.  If  they 
made  that  general  imprcflion,  which  they  are  certainly  calculated 
to  produce,  the  calamities,  which  have  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  fo 
many  of  the  human  race,  would  not  have  been  appointed  in 
vain!     Wc  proceed  ty-nmre^articular  refleflions. 

II.  The  judgmcn^i^  ffUot^phi  in  the  earth  loudly  call  on  all 
civil  rulers  and  m:i.:fifl rates, no  fceftp  conftantly  in  view  the  pub- 
lit  good,  to  acquire  the  tjioTft/cnfiir^ed  and  comprehenfive  know- 
ledge of  it,  to  difckai^e  tKeir  ,|juft  with  the  greateft  integrity, 
and  to  conciliate  obedience  ami  attachment  by  the  wifdom  and 
benignity  of  their  adiriTntftT5tK)n.  Let  them  confidcr  that  their 
nfnces  art:  infliiutcd  Iblely  lor  the  public  benefit,  that  their  ta- 
lents and  their  hbcur  oug!it  to  be  devoted  to  this  objccl,  and 
that  evciy  neglcft,  much  more  every  wilful  violation,  of  duty  is 
not  only  hi;;hly  criminal  in  itfclf,  but,  in  the  prefcnt  times,  mull 
unavoidably  txp^if^*  tlu'm  to  the  feverell  reproach,  if  not  to  iliQ 
iiu>{l  imminent  ddno'^r. 

It  is  tb.e  h^icht  o(  folly  for  any  perfon,  intruded  with  the 
public  a'i[r.inii!r..iion,  to  puifuc  a  crooked  and  fclfifh  policy,  iii 
opj-;(.!itio!i  to  the  nnM'l  eviJcnt  Cchcmes  of  national  advantage. 
'Jiie  generality  of  nianhind  are,  at  all  times,  apt  to  impute,  to 
tlieir  governors,  the  irxll  iniquitous  and  unjufiiSablc  views. 
OJ  late  years,  they  li.iVv^  frn.wn  uncommonly  vigilant  with  re- 
gard to  their  conduct,  and  flurp-figlitcd  in  deleft ing  its  errors 
and  dfic^'is.  Sedition  not  only  cxa;.;«»erates  real,  but  malicicuCy 
imputes  fi6Htion'«,  «;rounds  of  accufation.  Thefe  calumnies  miift 
be  reflated  by  a  wife  and  benignant  government.  The  experi- 
ence oi'  fecuiity,  ot  incrcafi!^;!;  {ources  of  profperity,  and  of  hap- 
pinei's  gcncr.Jlv  dlfrured,  niuil  imprefs,  on  the  minds  of  the  go- 
verned, the  moil  coiK'ilijicry  convi£iion ;  and  the  confufion, 
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iniquity,  and  diftrefs,  produced  by  the  abfurd  fyftcm  of  outrage^ 
oiis  liberty  and  tyrannical  equality,  muft  be  contrafted  with  the 
plcafing  difplay  of  order,  of  juftice,  and  of  the  full  enjoyment  of 
every  civil  and  political  right,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  civil 
focicty.  The  days,  when  rank  and  office  were  illumined  with 
the  brighteft  iuftrc,  are  paft.  The  atmofphere  is  ovcrfpread  with 
clouds,  and  agitated  with  tempefts.  The  gloom  can  be  diflipated, 
^nd  tranquillity  reftored,  only  by  the  Heady  and  inextinguifhable 
lights  of  beneficent  talents,  and  of  well-informed  integrity. 

The  prefent  times,  in  particular,  inculcate,  in  the  moft  impref- 
fivc  language,  on  princes,  and  rulers  of  every  defcription,  to 
encourage,  protcft,  and  advance  the  knowledge,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  of  every  ufeful  and  li- 
beral fcience.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  are  the  great  obllruclers 
ot  national  improvement.  Genuine  and  fubftantial  knowledge 
is  the  firmeft  fupport  of  lawful  authority,  the  fureft  guard  of 
order  and  peace,  and  the  moft  certain  pledge  of  dutiful  fub- 
milfion  to  law,  and  to  its  conftitational  adrainiftration.  The 
conducl,  which  reafon  prefcribes,  religion  ftill  more  powerfully 
enforces.  A  people,  accuftomed  to  free  inquir)',  and  to  that  calm 
and  fteady  inveftigation  which  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
will  not  be  eafily  mifled  by  the  falfe  lights  of  atheiftical  philofo- 
phy,  by  the  meteor  glare  of  fanaticifm,  or  by  the  funereal  torch 
of  fuperftition.  Thefe  are  foon  eclipfcd  by  the  bright  and  flea- 
dy  funfliine  of  found  reafon,  and  of  revealed  truth,  y/hich  both 
difcovcrs,  and  invigorates  to  purfue,  the  true  road  of  happinefs. 
Let  it  never  be  faid  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  either  of  devo- 
tion, or  of  any  thing  good  and  valuable.  Ignorance  can  con- 
fer no  benefit,  but  a  circumfcribed  capacity  of  doing  evil,  A 
perfon  brutiflily  ignorant,  is  innocent,  or  ufeful,  as  far  as  he 
refcmbles  an  ox  or  a  horfc  whofe  bodily  flrength  may  be  ufe- 
fully  direftcd  and  applied  by  human  intelligence.  Even  the 
value  of  inferior  animals  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  fa- 
gacity  and  docility  of  their  natures:  and  .can  it  ever  be  main- 
tained that  ignorance  and  flupidity  can  be  beneficial  to  any  clafs 
or  condition  of  men  ?  Ignorance  is  the  darkncfs  of  night  which 
is  as  favourable  to  tli^  approach  of  an  enemy,  as  to  car  conceal- 
ment from  his  view.  Knowledge  is  the  beneficent  light  of  day, 
which,  difclofiing  to  us  the  funounding  objefls  in  their  true  co- 
lours. 
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lours,  and  their  jull  relations,  enables  us  16  purfue,  or  to  avoid 
them,  according  to  our  circuniflanccs.  ignorance  is  the  infur- 
inountabie  lot  ot  brutes,  and  the  temporary  condition  of  infants. 
Knowledge  is  the  acquifition  of  men,  one  glorious  quality  of 
angels,  and  one  fupereminent  attribute  of  God  himfelf.  From 
ignorance  of  true  rcHgion,  of  found  morahty,  and  of  manly 
politics,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  proceeded  the  exceOTes  com- 
mitted by  the  French  in  the  midft  of  their  arrogant  pretentions 
to  fuperior  knowledge.  Under  a  new  form  pf  governmeRt 
they  contiinie  to  difplay  that  union  of  frivolity,  and  of  the  moft 
flagrant  violation  of  virtuous  principle,  which  they  have  fb 
frequently  exhibited  under  the  old.  Real  knowledge,  purchafed 
by  the  dearcft  experience,  may  periiaps  lead  thcnj  back  to 
the  right  path  in  which  alone  true  liberty,  and  its  concomitant 
happincfs,  can  be  found. 

III.  The  inftruflion,  diftated  to  civil  rulers  by  the  prefent 
awful  difpenfation  of  Providence,  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
peiTons  of  rank  and  fortune,  though  invcfted  with  no  public 
cfEce.  On  them  a  moft  facred  obligation  is  impofcd,  even  in 
the  motl  tranquil  dates  of  fociety,  to.ufc,  with  moderation  and 
be'icficciicc,  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy.  If,  by  indulg- 
ing in  cvciy  fpccics  of  extravagance,  of  diffipation,  and  de- 
bauclicry,  llioy  grofsly  abufe  thcni ;  if  they  not  only  debafc  thcm- 
felvcs  by  their  vices,  but,  by  tlicir  fcandalous  coiiauft,  and  per- 
nicious example,  fprczd  corruption  through  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  if  they  think  thcmfelves  entitled  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
thofe  obllc-tions  and  decencies  which  they  confider  as  bind- 
ing upon  iheir  inferiors  ;  if  they  lay  hold  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  outraging  their  Creator,  and  in  fulling  that  very  religion, 
v/hofe  influence  prevents  their  deftruclion  ;  they  are  rebels  againJl 
the  Sovereicrn  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  declared  enemies  of 
mankind,     for  all  ihafclhings  God  will  bring  tkcm  to  judgment. 

The  d.iy  of  trial  is  already  come.  Their  indictment  has  been 
read  with  a  tremendous  voice,  and  they  are  called  to  plead  to  it. 
The  abettors  of  the  levelling  fyftem,  the  patrons  of  fanati- 
cal equality,  the  protcflcd  preachers  of  political  regeneration, 
openly  accufc  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  generality  of  the; 
opulent,  of  ignorance  and  folly,  of  dilhpation  and  debauchery, 
ai  pride  and  iafolcnce,  of  iacjp?.citv  to  difcharc[c  the  important 

du'les 
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iUties  of  civil  life,  of  indifFercncc  to  all  that  is  really  excellent* 
itid  praifc- worthy,  of  veneration  for  the  mod  contemptible  ac« 
:(>mpliihments  and  for  their  worthlefs  poQcflbrs,  and  of  the 
nod  hard-hearted  opprefUon,  whenever  their  capricious  wills 
re  oppofcd.  Thefe  accufations,  falfe,  indeed,  and  malicious, 
n  a  great  variety  of  in  fiances,  can  be  fully  refuted  only  by  a 
:ondutl  the  reverfe  of  what  is  laid  to  their  charge,  and  by  an 
example  as  attractive  of  veneration  and  love,  as  its  oppofite  is 
)rodu£tive  of  contempt  or  hatred.  A  mere  title,  or  even  aa 
>pulcnt  eilate,  no  more  fecure  reverential  awe  to  their  poflcflbrs ; 
n\  the  contrary,  they  are  confidered,  by  many,  as  fufficient 
{rounds  of  reproach  and  obloquy.  Real  and  fubflantial  merit 
jught,  therefore,  now  to  be  employed  to  fupport  tlie  aflailed 
idiCce  of  external  and  privileged  pre-eminence  :  and  fuch  ftill 
s  the  propcnfuy  of  mankind  to  refpe6l  illuflrious  anccftry,  and 
o  admire  the  glitter  of  wealth,  that,  if  thefe  are  guarded  by  the 
/irtues  of  the  poffeflor,  they  will,  in  every  focicty,  not  agitated 
)y  revolutionary  convulfions,  remain  fccured  againfl  the  fecret 
U'its,  or  OT>en  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  all  order  and  dif^i 
in£lion.  Let  thofc,  therefore,  who  are  raifed  in  the  fcalc  of  fo- 
:iety,  whether  by  birth  or  by  riches,  endeavour  to  command  the 
efpeft,  and  to  conciliate  the  benevolence  of  mankind  by  their 
evercnce  for  religion,  and  by  the  pra£lice  of  every  fociai,  civil, 
md  domcAic  virtue.  Let  them  be  particularly  careful  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  that  they  may  qualify  them  to  alTert 
heir  hereditary  honours,  and  to  prelerve  their  eilates,  which  are. 
It  prefent,  expofed  to  fuch  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  vices 
sf  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  by  the  iicentoufnefs  of  the  lower 
>rders,  on  the  other. 

IV.  The  awful  events  of  the  prefent  times  convey  an  imports 
mt  leffon  to  the  clergy.  They  exhort  them,  with  the  moft  ira- 
>reflive  voice,  to  exert  their  utmoll  diligence,  and  their  beft 
ibilities,  to  guard,  from.the  contagion  of  impiety,  and  all  its  con- 
:omitant  vices,  thofe  who  are  committed  to  their  paftoral  care. 
They  warn  them  to  try,  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  doftrines  which  they  teach,  to  fee  whether  they  be  reaUy  of 
'iod,  or  the  liadrlion  and  commandments  of  men.  They  ex- 
hibit to  them  infidelity  and  atheifm,  the  children  of  corrupted 
religion,  and  of  worldly  policy,  now  employed  in  dcllroying 

their 
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their  parents;  ivA  as  they  proclaim,  that  the  roimfcl  of  God  cnv^ 
vol  be  cv.'j'i/:rozon,  and  thai  the  gaUs  of  lull  jhall  never  prevail 
ajrainjl  the  church  ofChrifl;  fo,  they  announce,  that  the  counfcl 
zwX  the  v;ork  of  men,  whenever  they  are  inconiiftent  with  the 
cneand  aflvcrfc  to  the  other,  will  come  to  nought.  The  clergy 
are  called  upon  to  c  jnfidcr  whether  much  of  the  impiety  and  pro- 
fiigacy  of  the  prcfcnt  age  is  not  occafioned  by  their  indifference, 
tiiCir  negligence,  and,  fomctimes,  by  their  attachment  to  worldly 
picafures  and  preferments.  Let  iliem  rcfleft,  that  if  the  Jalt  kas 
loji  itsjavoy.r,  tlje  corrupti.^n  of  the  whole  mafs  is  unavoidable; 
ihaL  if  thofe  v.'ho  ihoidd  defend,  prefer vc,  and  extend  religion, 
5tre  accelTary  to  its  overihrow,  their  guilt  will  be  ag«;ravated  by 
the  importance  of  the  duticti  they  have  violated,  by  the  iofs  of  all 
t!\e  good  they  mi.t;ht  have  done  both  to  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
c^rrerns  ot  llicir  brethren,  and  by  the  unfpeakable  mifery  which 
l!;cy  huve  aclually  occafioned;  and  that  their  punilhmcnt  muU 
L:  proporiior.r.l^Iy  increafed.  On  the  other  hand,  every  gener- 
ous zpA  noble  principle  of  their  fouls  ought  to  be  called  into 
attiijn  by  the  cfTorts  of  infidels  and  profligates  for  the  ruin  of 
i:rt»ni:ind;  by  the  glorious  nature  of  the  ftruggle  in  which  they 
nv:.*\  cnd'icjc;  hv  the  afluranceof  fufficient  fuccouT  from  the  great 
foiiiToot  lie;!::  Ani\  pviwcr;  ariJ  !>y  the  eternal  and  fnlcndid  reward 
which  is  prevail  fed  to  their  i7i.\.^njiuinity  and  perR-vtTrtiice. 

To  them  are,  1:1  a  paiticul.:r  riMnt^cr,  coii-mittcd  both  the  eternal 
and  tcii"»poral  int?rclls  ot  th/ir  hr-ihrcn,  and  on  their  exertions 
c'.iitfly  cie'KMKls    the  prciv^rvijiion  of  thofe  fun'.ijinental  princi- 
pi'js  of  jiiilice,  hunyiiiity,  and  tcrr.pcrarice,   which  pure  religion 
fii  f:riniv  cil-^blilhes,  c.nd  u>  awliillv  faiiclions.     The  conteft.  in 
ti.e  prcfcnt  cl.'.y,   is  no:  between  (»nc  puriicuiar  furm  of  religion 
ai'd  another,  but  between  tlie  exillonce  of  any  relltrion  whatever. 
z  :d  ti'.c  total  extirpation  of  it;  w'nich  lall  miifl  be,  of  all  calami- 
tics,  the  iriofl  dreadful  that  ever  afiailcd  tlic  human  race.     It  is 
a  looliih  notion  to  fuppofe,  and  direct  experience  contradifts  the 
f':ppofiti(5n,  that  infidels  are  adverfe  to  corrupt  forms  of  Chrifti- 
anity  only,  and  that  they  are  (js  they  ought  to  be,  if  confiRent 
with  their  proU.nion,)  more  friendly  to  the  faith  and  worfliip  of 
prctc{lantr>.    Tijc  reverfe  is  the  cafe.     Infidels  are  infinitely  more 
U:r:i'*n»  to  ih.c  abfurditics  and  corruptions  of  popery  than  to  the 
pi;ie  ccQiiacs  wliicli  the  icioiinatica  rcfiorcd.     The  reafon  is 

obvious; 
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obvious:  the  more  abfurd  any  form  of  Chriftlanity  if,  a  wider  I 
field  is  opened  fur  their  attacks  againft  it,  for  the  introduflion  of  \ 
their  fchemcs  of  deifm,  and,  by  eafy  confequence,  for  the  dif- 
femination  of  atheifm  itfclf ;  a  fyftem,   at  prcfcnt,   much  more    \ 
widely  prevalent  than  good  mrn  arc  willing  to  rnppofc.  ' 

To  the  honour  of  tlic  c  [lal)!ilhcd  clergy  of  both  tlic  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  tl;c  far  greater  part  of  them  has  been 
decidedly  hoftlle  to  the  attieiriicfil  *K><:trincs  of  the  Trc-.ich  fchool. 
Lcfs  averfion,  I  (hall  not  fay,  mere  favour,  has  brcn  Ihewn  to 
this  abominable  fcfl  by  difTcntcrs  in  both  countries.  Charity 
obliges  us,  and  reafon  alfo  difpofos  us,  to  believe  that  this  i^ 
to  be  afcribcd  rather  to  poliiicil  than  to  religious^  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  irrrhii^i*f'.s  motives.  The  fucccls  of  the  French 
atheiftical  fyflem  is  conneftcd  wiiii  the  fucccfs  of  certain  politi- 
cal opinions,  and,  tor  the  falcc  of  the  latter,  the  former  is  not 
oppofed.  Great  zcr.l  is  profeflcd  again  ft  peppery,  and  its  over- 
throw is  a  fubjeft  of  great  exultation.  This  is  juft  and  becoming 
in  all  who  have  any  regird  for  pure  Chriilianity.  But  the  fame 
principle  ought  certainly  to  infpirc  dill  greater  averfion  from 
atheifm  openly  proTeired,  and  followed  in  condufl;  or,  if  this  is 
confidered  as  an  exaggeration,  which  I  anj  far  from  granting 
that  it  is,  atlcafl,  from  manifeft,  avowed,  bigottcd,  and  fanatical 
deifm ! 

As  the  obligation  is  (Irong  on  all  prof^ificd  Chrlflians,  efpecially 
in  the  prefent  times,  to  evince  the  cfEcacy  of  religions  convic- 
tion by  a  virtuous  and  holy  life;   it   is  p:irticularly  fe,  on  the 
clergy.     If  ever  it  was  neceffary  to  make  their  light  jhine.^  that 
men  feeing  their  good  works  may  glorify  their  Jatktr  zohich  is 
in  heaven,  that  neceFiry  cxifts  at  prefent.     By  the  purity  of  tiic 
lives  of  Ciiriftians  in  general,  and  particularly  of  thofe  whofe  pe- 
culiar office  it  is  to  teach  and  defend  religion,  iis  caufc  is  moft 
cffeSually  ferved,  and  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies  triumphantly 
confuted.     Nothing  has  done  fo  much  injury  to  the  interclls  of 
Chriftianity,  as  the  unchriftian  lives  of  its  profeffors.     There  is, 
in  mankind,  a  general  propenfity  to  judge'of  the  truth  of  any  re- 
ligious fyftem  by  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  it. 
Hence,  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  perceiving  that  it  produces 
not  thofe  blclTed  cffefts  on  manners,  which  we  maintain  ought 
to  flow  from  lUc  belief  of  it,  transfer,  to  the  doSrines  of  Chrift, 

that 
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that  difgrace  which  ought  to  reft  folely  With  the  vices  of  Chrif- 
tians.  Their  reafoning  is  certainly  fallacious  atnd  unfair;  for, 
whatever  be  the  conduft  of  thofc  who  profcfs  them,  the  dofirines 
and  precepts  of  Chriftianity  remain  equally  true  and  excellent; 
nor  is  it  to  be  queftioned  that  they  produce  the  moft  falutary 
cffefls  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  ihoufands  of  believers,  who, 
cultivating  holinefs  in  Jtcrtty  Jkall  ht  openly  tewarded  by  thdr 
heavenly  Father.  But  if  Chriftians  had,  in  general,  lived  more 
conformably  to  their  profeffion,  fewer  cavils  would  have  been 
raifed  againft  Chriftianity.  It  may  be  fafely  afferted,  that  the 
happy  change  which  it  produced  in  converts  to  the  primitive 
church,  that  that  admirable  perfeftion  of  divine  morality,  that 
incarnate  fpirit  of  evangelical  excellence  which  they  difplayed, 
were  as  effeftual  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  as  the  mira- 
cles by  which  its  celeftial  origin  was  attcfted  and  confirmed.  If 
the  happy  period  (hall  ever  arrive  (and  may  God  grant  that  ii 
may  be  haftened!),  when  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  pure,  un- 
adulterated, reftored,  Chriftianity  Ihall  generally  reform  thofe 
vices  which  the  corruptions  or  the  ignorance  of  it  have  fo  much 
contributed  to  engender  and  chcrifti,  the  moft  effeSual  anfwer 
will  be  given  to  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies;  the  ftreams  will 
declare  the  purity  of  the  fountain  from  which  thev  flow  ;  and, 
\^\{\\c  peace  and  good-will  reign  ainong  men,  gl^^^y  ^^H  ^Ifo  ht 
be  given  to  God  m  the  hight'fl, 

V.  To  the  people,  in  general,  the  Icffon,  conveyed  by  the 
ftriking  events  oi  our  times,  runs  in  this  ftrain  : — *'  Beware  of 
'*  revolutions  of  government,  and  of  all  fudden  and  violent 
••  changes.  Beware  left,  inftead  of  fome  partial  inconveniences 
••  you  now  experience,  and  think  intolerable  grievances,  you 
•*  draw,  on  yourfelves,  tlie  unqualified  prefTure  of  irreparable 
•*  calamities.  Guard  againft  the  inflammatory  addreffes,  or  fe- 
**  cret  fuggeftions  of  infidious  demagogues,  who  endeavour  to 
•*  roufe  your  pafTions,  as  the  inftruments  of  tlicir  ambition,  and 
**  of  your  mifery.  Such  men  are  always  tyrants  in  their  hearts. 
**  Thev  wifh  to  fliake  off  all  eftablifhed  control,  to  obtain  much 
*•  greater  for  themfelves,  and  their  connexions.  They  have  li- 
•*  berty  conftantly  in  their  mouths,  and  opprefTion  in  their 
••  thoughts.  The  profligacy  of  the  prefent  age  has  introduced 
•*  a  diftinftion  between  public,  and  private  charafler,  as  if  a  bad 


•*  man, 
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^*  man,  in  private  life,  might  be  a  real  patriot.  But,  tfaere  is  no 
**  foundation  for  this  di(lin6lion  in  the  nature  of  things;  and 
"  pretended  regard  for  the  rights  of  men,  when  united  witU 
"  private  depravity,  will  ever  be  found  to  cover  the  moft  ambi- 
•*  tious  and  tyrannical  defigns.  View  the  greater  part  of  dema- 
**  gogues,  and  of  thofe  who  afpire  at  this  diIlin3ion,  in  their 
**  own  families,  and  in  every  relation  in  which  they  arc  called 
•*  to  aft,  and  you  perceive  them  haughty,  overbearing,  impa- 
•*  tient  of  contradiftion,  and  executing,  with  a  high  hand,  every 
*•  meafure  they  have  adopted.  Is  it  poflible  that,  if  fuch  mem 
•*  were  inverted  with  civil  power,  they  would,  in  oppoGtion  to 
**  their  own  intereft  and  exaltation,  maintain,  with  inflexible  in- 
**  tegrity,  and  fortitude,  the  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  and 
*•  of  the  equal  enjoyment  of  right?  In  order  to  continue  the 
**  delufion  among  the  multitude,  they  would  never  ccafe  to  talk. 
*'  and  harangue  on  thefc  topics ;  but,  while  their  fpccch  was  fo 
**  magnanimous,  their  aflions  would  bear  every  exprcflion  of 
•*  iniquity  and  ufurpation.  What  has  the  French  revolution  at- 
••  tefted,  but  one  uninterrupted  ferics  of  jargon,  .and  cant,  and 
••  noife  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  conjoined  with  the 
••  violation  of  every  civil  and  religious  right,  with  the  moft  un- 
*•  qualified  oppreffion,  and  with  the  moft  atrocious  truelty  in 
*'  every  variety  of  ihape? 

*•  The  lower  clafTes  of  the  community,  which  turbulent  an(i 
••  feditious  men  chiefly  ufe  as  their  inftruments,  commonly  gain 
*•  leaft  by  every  innovation.  The  anarchy  and  diftrefs,  which 
**  popular  commotions  produce,  arreft  the  progrefs  of  induftry, 
**  the  fource  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  profits  and  honours,  arif- 
•*  ing  from  fuccefsful  infurreftions,  are  feized  by  thofe  whocon- 
•*  ceited  and  condufted  them.  The  fuuation  of  their  humble 
•'  followers  either  remains  as  it  was  before,  or  is  rendered  worfe 
**  by  the  oppreflion  with  which  ufurpation  is  accompanied. 
*•  When  you  have  the  happinefs  to  live  under  a  conftitution  of 
**  government  founded  on  principles  of  liberty  both  civil  and  rc- 
••  ligious,  and  adminiftered  with  moderation  and  mildncfs,  chc- 
**  rifh  the  enjoyment  as  one  of  the  moft  precious  gifts  of  heaven ; 
"•  acquiefce  cheerfully  in  the  diftates  of  law,  and  willingly  fub- 
•*  mit  to  conftitutional  authority,  which  is  the  fafeguard  of  your 
•*  lives,  your  properties,  your  reputations,  your  liberties,  of  all 
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*'  domeftic  comfort,  of  whatever  you  account  mod  valuable  and 
"  dear.  If  you  fee  abufes,  and  defire  the  reformation  of  them, 
*'  endeavour  to  obtain  this  by  regular,  calm,  and  conftitutionat 
•*  means.  But,  above  all,  read  in  the  horrible  example  of  France, 
•*  underftand,  and  remember,  that  religion  is  the  grand  bafis  of 
•*  foclal  union,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  fource  of  true  hap- 
**  pinefs,  whether  private  or  public,  domeflic  or  civil ;  that, 
•*  when  men  abandon  God  and  his  worlhip,  he  gives  them  up  to* 
**  all  the  workings,  and  all  the  confequences  of  a  reprobate 
•*  mind;  and,  when  ihcy  abjure  and  blafpheme  the  hea\'en]y  fa- 
•*  ther  of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  they  become  the  flaves  of 
**  that  infernal  fiend  who  is  the  tempter  to  wlckednefs,  and  the 
**  author  of  mifery." 

VI.  All  Chriftians  are  certainly  called,  by  the  complexion  of 
the  prcfent  times,  to  value  their  religion  as  the  moft  precious  trea- 
fure,  to  adhere  to  it  with  firmnefs,  and  to  exert  themfelves,  to  the 
iitmofl  of  their  abilities,  for  its  defence  and  extenfion.  Every 
fincere  believer  of  thegofpel  blefTes  God  Jor  his  unJpeakabU  gift 
^f  Jt^fus  Chrijl^t  and  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  as  life  and  im- 
niortalily  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpeU  fo,  he  has  great  joy 
end  peace  in  believing.  With  fuch  glorious  profpcfts  as  our  dii' 
vine  reliffinn  unfolds  to  us,  with  fuch  blcffcd  aiTuraiices  of  le- 
conciliation  with  God,  and  of  eternal  happincfs  as  it  gives,  with 
inch  coiijpletc  evidence  of  its  truth  as  it  lays  before  us,  how  dif- 
Icrcnt  is  ilic  condition  of  man,  thus  enlightened  and  fupported, 
(nan  when  left  to  his  own  uncertain  fpccuiations,  and  abandoned 
to  his  o'vn  unaflifted  wcakncfs.  Degradation  is  converted  into 
dignity,  terror  into  compofure,  and  diflrcfs  into  happineff.  Can 
any  Chrinian  tlicn,  behold,  with  indifference,  the  impious  at- 
tempts of  infidels  and  atheifts  to  wage  war  with  heaven  itfeif, 
to  deface  God's  iaircll  work  on  earth,  his  fecond  creation  of  man 
to  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs,  and  to  fnatch,  from  him,  the  firm- 
eft  fiipport  of  virtue,  and  the  moft  foothing  confolation  of  cala- 
mity and  afFllftion  ?  Shall  the  divine  inftruflions,  the  glad  news 
of  falvation,  the  blefjcd  found  of  the  glorious  gofpel  of  peace, 
proclaimed  by  the  Son  oi  God,  and  by  his  infpired  apoftlcs, 
fr.em  as  idle  IgUs,  and  be  c.afied  with  the  abfurdities  of  heathen 
mythology?  Shall  the  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  have  fealed, 
with  their  blood,  their  teftimony  to  its  truth,  only,  to  obtain,  in 
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tliefc  laft  days,  the  charafter  of  weak  and  deluded   fanatics? 
Shall  fo  many  bloody  perfecutions  have  been  undergone,  with 
unihaken  patience,  and  undaunted  fortitude,  for  the  firfl  efta- 
blifliment  of  Chriftianityj  fiiall  fuch  cruel  fafFcrings  have  been 
endured,  fo  many  valuable  and  exemplary  lives  have  been  facri-  ' 
ficed,  and  fuch  magnanimous  refiUance  have  been  oppofed  to 
fpiritual  tyranny,  for  tlie  glorious  reformation  of  religion;  (hall 
Chriftianity,  thus,  have  been  planted,  propagated,  and  reftored 
at  fuch  a  vaft  expence  of  divine  interpofiti.on,  and  of  human  vir- 
tue; and  (hall,  in  thefe  latter  times,  a  fc£t  of  falfc  philofophers 
proclaim  that  the  truth  of  God  is  a  lie,  and  endeavour  to  extin- 
guifh  its  light  ?     No:  it  is  impoffible  that  any,  who  underftand, 
and  have  fincerely  embraced  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  pro- 
fe(red  obedience  to  its  precepts,  can  be  deluded  by  this  impotent 
fophiflry.     Let  thofe,  who  have  never  known  our  religion,  but 
in  its  grofTeft  corruptions,  whq  have  never  felt  its  divine  influ- 
ence on  their  hearts,  who  have  never  ferioufly  reflcfted  on  the 
nature  and  pcrfeftions,  or  even  on  the  evidences  of  the  exillence 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  let  fuch  lend  an  ear  to  the  miferable  fo- 
phifms  by  which  the  enemies  of  religion  fupport  and  propagate 
their  abfurd  and  pernicious  doflrines,  which  both  outrage  hea- 
ven, and  fap  the  foundations  of  fociety.     But,  no  perfon,  who 
has  ever  (ludied  Chriftianity,  and  been  convinced,  on  rational 
grounds,  of  its  truth,  can  run  the  fmalleft  rifk  of  being  (baken  in 
his  belief,  and  much  lefs,  of  being  perverted  in  his  conduft,  by 
the  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  which  are  frequently 
repeated,  becaufe  they  are  defthute  of  all  folidity,  in  order  that 
the  frequency  of  their  application  may  compeiifate  their  want  of 
firength.     Indeed,  to  this  wretched  ignorance,  and  culpable  ne- 
gte£l  of  Chriftianity,  are  chiefly  owing  the  calamities  which  have 
overwhelmed  the  country,  where  this  irreligious  frenzy  prmci- 
pally  prevails,  as  well  as  moft  of  thofe  which  its  arms  have  fub- 
dued.     When  the  arts  of  impoflure  were  detcfted  and  expofed, 
and  the  chains  of  fuperflition  were  broken,  the  true  doftrine  of 
Chrifl  was  unknown ;  and  the  reveries  of  difcafed  philofophy, 
meeting  with  no  oppofxtion  from  the  di£lates  either  of  found  rea* 
fon,  or  of  divine  revelation,  were  palmed  upon  mankind  as 
truths  equally  folid  and  falutary. 
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SECTION    III. 

I 

Of  the  happy  Tendency  of  Chrijlianity  to  produce  temporal^  and, 

particularly^  national  Happinefs, 

THE  prevailing  pafTion  of  the  times  is  the'eftabliflimem  of 
fuch  forms  of  government  as  are  mod  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  However  laudable  this  objeA^may  be  in 
iifelf,  the  rcfult  of  its  profecution  has»  hitherto,  been  diforder, 
Carnage,  and  mifcry.  Whether  any  thing  beneficial  and  falu- 
tary  may,  afterwards,  arife,  in  compenfation  for  fuch  calamities, 
is  flill  matter  of  uncertainty.  But,  when  projefted  improve- 
me'us  are  begun  on  falfe  principles,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehend- 
ed that  the  ultimate  refult  will  hardly  be  produ6live  of  happi- 
nefs, as  far,  at  lead,  as  the  views  of  fanatical  philofophers  are 
concerned.  That  divine  direQion  may  probably  draw  good  out 
of  evil  has  already  been  (hown.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  fyftcms  which  direSly  produce  the  evil,  and 
have  no  niitural  tendency  to  the  remoter  good. 

If  the  Chrillian  morality,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  fcheme,  with  whiclf,  as  having  immediate  influence  on  the 
happinefs  of  fociety,  we  are,  at  prclcnt,  concerned,  be  the  pureil 
that  was  ever  delivered  to  manliind,  the  bell  adapted  to  ever)' 
capacity,  and  conHrmcd  by  the  moft  efncacious  fan£lions,  what- 
ever fyftcm  of  polity  either  rejefts  this  altogether,  or  enfeebles 
its  energy,  mm'l,  in  fo  far,  counteraft  the  moral  improvement  of 
our  fpecies,  and,  of  confcquence,  its  greateft  happinefs.  The  chief 
ohjrft  of  all  goi)d  laws  is  to  eflahiifti  the  grand  principles  cf 
juRice,  equity,  and  humanity.  By  the  Chriftian  religion  ibis 
very  end  is  uniformly  purfueJ.  In  as  far,  then,  as  found  mora- 
lity fliouldconflitute  theeffence  ofall  jufland  falutary  legiHation, 
in  To  far  the  Cl.riftian  precepts  ought  to  be  cherifhed  by  civil 
rulers,  and  the  facred  fource  from  which  they  proceed,  and  the 
fupreme  authority  by  which  they  are  Tan6lioned,  to  be  conflant- 
iy  kept  in  view,  in  order  that  greater  force  and  efficacy  may  be 
given  to  tliofe  rules  of  a6lion  which  are  the  bands  and  fupports 
of  civil  fociety.  It  has,  of  late,  become  a  popular  tenet  that 
pc!i:ical  infliiuiions  ought  to  have  no  connexion  with  religion, 
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arid  neither  to  flipport,  nor  to  be  fupportcd  by  it ;  in  a  word,  that 
national  religion  is  equally  pernicious  to  religious  principle,  and 
to  tlic  public  welfare.  From  the  union  of  politics  and  religion,  it 
lu8  been  maintained,  have  proceeded  tiie  iinpoflures  of  pried- 
craft,  the  worft  arts  of  opprcflive  politics,  and  the  proflitution 
of  piety  to  the  mod  flagitious  purpofes.  Hence,  tlie  only  meanft 
of  fecuring,  to  religion,  her  uncontaminaced  ir.fluence,  and  of 
depriving  political  craft  of  one  of  its  molt  pov.erful  cTigincs,  is  to 
feparate  religious^  from  political,  inditutioiis,  and  never  to  fufTer 
them,  in  future,  to  form  any  alliance. 

If,  by  religion,  be  underdood  only  a  certain  fyftem  of  fpecu-^ 
lative  opinions,  whofc  objcd^  is  the  edabliHiment  or  maintenaxice 
of  a  certain  form  of  religious  ceremonies,  without  any  regard  to 
tiMir  influence  on  morals,  the  truth  of  thefc  jiropqfitions  will  not 
be  denied.  The  whole  drength  of  the  arg'^^ciit'Iiei^  fuppof- 
ing  that  religion  and  morality  are  founded  on  diifc^Cfit;  ptii^ciples, 
.and  lead  to  different  refulis ;  in  a  word,  tlict  r^If'gib^  aoid.fuper'- 
ftition  are  the  fame.  But,  if  this  opinion  be, lalle  (^s  it  hiod  cer-* 
.tainly  is),  if  religion  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  fupcrdi-' 
tion,  than  erudition  with  pedantry,  or  occonomy  with  avarice, 
equally  falfc  mud  be  every  conclufion  drawn  from  this  hypo- 
thefis*  If  the  proper  notion  of  religion  be,  in  general,  the  me- 
thod of  pleafing  God  by  pracliSng,  on  juft  principles,  every 
domeftic,  focial,  and  civil  virtue  ;  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  civil  government  (hould  difclaim  all  connexion  with  re- 
ligious inditutions,  that  the  more  it  proceeds  on  thofe  principles, 
which  pure  and  undcfiled  religion  preftribes  and  enforces,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  it  is  appointed  ;  and 
the  more  it  departs  irpm  thcra,  the  more  corrupt  it  will  be  in  itfclf, 
and  the  more  pernicious  tv>  focicty.  The  only  quedion  then  is,  not 
whether  every  form  of  religion  ftiould  be  equally  patronized  or 
equally  rejc£led  by  any  date,  or  whether  political  and  religious  in- 
terefts  be  totally  fcparate,  and  independent  of  each  other,  but  whe- 
ther the  religion,  adopted  by  any  date,  be  true  or  falfo,  falutary  or 
pernicious.  For,  a  civil  community  ought  furcly  to  advance  and 
proteft  that  fydem  of  religion,  which  it  is  convinced  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  highcd  happincfs  of  mankind,  for  tliC  fame 
reafons  that  any  individual,  who  is  imprefied  with  fuch  convic- 
tion^ not  only  may,  but  is  even  bound,  in  Qonfcicncci  to  cncou- 
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rage  and  extend  it,  without  encroaching,  howercr,  on  the  righti 
of  thofe  vrho  may  differ  from  him.  If  civil  daties  form  an  eflenbal 
branch  of  religious  precept,  and  if  thcfc  duties  arc  more  ftrongif 
enforced  by  religious  motives,  than  they  can  poflibly  be  by  h«- 
man  laws,  it  muft  be  an  egregious  defed  in  every  fyftem  of 
government  to  difregard  thofe  principles  and  inftitutions,  whick 
afford  the  mod  efficacious  means  of  advancing  the  great  cods 
which  it  ought  conftantly  to  purfue. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  aflcrted,  that  Chriftianity,  cob- 
fidered  as  a  fyflcm  of  duty,  can  have  no  aufpieious  influence  on 
the  civil  profperity  of  mankind,  and  muft  even  have  a  contrary  ef- 
feft,  by  dire£ting  men's  views  wholly  to  another  world,  and,  thus, 
difqualifying  every  fmcere  and  zealous  profcflbr  of  it  jfrom  dif« 
ch.  rging  the  mod  important  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  falfe  notioD, 
which,  I  believe,  was  fir  ft  broached  by  RouiTcau,  has  had  great  io- 
riiicncc  in  bringing  pure  Chriftianity  into  difcredit  among  all  thofe 
who  confider  religion  only  as  a  political  engine.  As,  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  mankind,  the  greater  part  of  politicians  have  adopt- 
ed political  fyftems  formed  on  the  moft  contradled  fcale,  fubfer- 
vicnt  only  to  t'le  ambition,  or  the  intereft  of  a  few,  and  not  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
Imvc  been  either  totallv  indifferent  to  an  iullitution  which  cm- 
bnices  the  hi^htil:  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  not  of  one 
nation  or  country  only,  but  of  the  whole  human  race,  or  hare 
patronised  thofe  corruptions  of  it  which  w:ere  moft  compatible 
with  their  felfiHi  and  illicit  purpofes.  Thus,  politics  and  religion 
have  both  been  corrupted,  and  have  mutually  tended  to  comipt 
each  otiicr  more  and  more.  But,  bccaufe  vicious  politics  have 
contributed  to  corrupt  Chriftianity,  and  corrupted  Chriftianity 
has  contriliUtcJ  to  fupport  vicious  politics,  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  pure  religion  of  Ciirift  will  not  have  the  happicft  influence  on 
.the  civil  condifion  of  mankind.  The  reverfc  will  be  foun ',  on 
the  flighteft  examination,  to  bj  the  cafe.  Of  this  fomc  of  the 
principal  reafons  have  been  already  ftatcd,  and  it  will  ftill  more 
evidently  appear  by  confidering  the  chief  obj  eft  ions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  ciFcfts  of  the  Chriftian  precepts  on  civil  con- 
duft. 

Chriftianity,  it  has  been  faid,   inculcates  no  patriotifm,  roufcs 
to  no  heroic  deeds,  and  fires  not  the  foul  with  the  love  of  glory. 
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The  anfwcr  is,  that  this  very  circumftancc,by  affording  an  inllancc 
)f  benevolent  comprehenfioit  unknown  to  any  other  religion 
irhateveTi  is  a  ftriking  proof  both  of  its  iiitrinfic  excellence,  and 
if  the  divine  fource  from  which  that  excellence  flows.  Chrlftia- 
Bity  inculcates  not  patriotifm  in  cxprefs  words,  becaufe  her  in- 
luence  is  not  confiacd  to  one  particular  feft  or  country,  but 
iends  to  unite  the  whole  human  race  in  one  great  and  happy 
family^  of  which  God  is  the  Fatlier.  But,  flie  inculcates  univer- 
fal  benevolence,  in  which  patriotifm  is  included,  and  oppofed  to 
irhich,  far  from  being  a  virtue,  it  is  a  mod  pernicious  and  tyran- 
nical vice.  Of  this  the  patriotic  virtues  of  the  celebrated  heroes 
rf  antiquity  frequently  exhibited  the  moft  flagrant  examples. 
Dhiiftbnity  animates  not  to  feats  of  martial  valour,  becaufe  (lie 
lUiors  carnage  and  defolation,. becaufe  Chrxjl  came  not  to  dcjlroy, 
hut  to  favt  mtris  livts^  and  becaufe  it  was  the  objert  of  his 
lo£brine  to  form  men  to  that  heavenly  temper  which  would  ba- 
ni(h  war  from  the  earth,  and  fecure  everlafting  peace  by  the  prac- 
;ice  of  everlafting  righteoufnefs.  Bur,  in  defence  of  truth  and 
right,  (he  requires  the  moft  undaunted  fortitude,  and  the  moft 
anfliaken  pcrfeverance,  commanding  us  not  to  fear  thofe  who  can 
Mil  ikt  body^  but  to  fear  him  who  can  cajl  both  foul  and  body 
Into  helL  Incorporating,  with  her  canon,  all  the  Scriptures  of 
:he  Old  Teftament,  (he  records»  with  honour  and  diftiuguidied 
ipplaufcj  the  glorious  exploits  of  thofe  illuftrious  champions, 
Hrho  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord  againft  the  heathen,  and 
condudied  his  people  to  the  promifcd  land,  or  maintained  them 
io  the  poflieflSon  of  it,  by  their  prudence  and  valour.  She  alfo  ex- 
hibits, for  examples,  a  band  of  Chriftian  heroes  who,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  vicv/s,  in  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  in  the 
[ttblimity  of  their  principles,  as  much  furpafled  the  brighteft 
patterns  of  pagan  antiquity,  aa  the  fun  outQiines  the  lefler  lumi- 
naries of  the  firmament.  Chriftianity  fires  not  the  foul  with  the 
[ove  of  glory,  becaufe  what  is  commonly  called  by  this  name  is 
safe  in  its  origin,  deftru£live  in  its  operations,  and  miferable  in 
itn  iflTuc.  But,  (he  warms  it  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  man- 
Idnd :  flie  excites  it  to  aim  at  that  moft  diftinguiflied  excellence 
nrhich  advances  the  glory  of  the  former,  by  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  latter,  and,  by  diffufing  truth  and  virtue  through  the 
world  \  aod  Ihe  animates  to  thefe  honourable  and  beneficent 
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purfuits  by  holding  up,  as  their  reward,  ft  crown  ofgloryj^HA 
is  incorruptible^  and  fadeth  not  away. 

With  fuch  extcnfive  views,  fuch  elevated  principles,  and  fudi 
animating  motives,  the  true  Chriftian  muft  neceflariiy  feel  tie 
full  force  of  that  genuine  patriotifm  which  confifts  in  defirirg 
and  promoting,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  bcft  intereftaof 
his  country,  in  conjunftion  with  a  regard  for  that  univcrfal  jnf- 
tice,  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  race,  and  lofes  net 
its  fvirce  in  the  midft  of  hoflility.  'When  his  country  is  aflailed 
by  the  unjuft  attacks  of  external  enemies,  the  pure  flame  of  p> 
triotifm  mult  burn  in  his  brcnft  with  redoubled  brightncfs  acd 
vigour.  Fortune  will  be  readily  offered  up  to  the  public  fup- 
port,  and  life  cheerfully  cxpofed  for  the  common  defence.  That 
temperance,  which  our  holy  religion  inculcates,  muft  ftrenfrthen 
its  piofciTors  to  endure  military  fatigue.  Love  of  order  and  obe- 
dience to  legal  government,  fo  ftrongly  enjoined  by  the  Chriftiai' 
morality,  will  make  them  obferve  the  moft  regular  difcipline.  A 
juft  fenfe  of  the  blelfings  of  well-regulated  focicty,  joined  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  a  confidence  in 
the  protv  (fbion  of  the  Almij^hty,  and  the  hopes  of  immortal  glory 
V. '.'1  ;vcoiiciIc  flicm  to  l»ardihip  in  a  good  caufe,  make  them  dtf- 
piie  dan^^<*r  and  deatli,  and  animate  them  with  a  courage  which 
the  n:oit  forn»i<l«*l>le  enemy  will  not  damp.  ReJipcn  infpircs 
vlih  a  valjuv  whicli  is  nut  rafli  and  inconfidcrate,  bur  mnnly, 
firm,  and  CM'lt'Acd.  Of  all  tlie  armies  in  the  world  a  Ikiiful 
j;cncral  wouiJ  c'::c  cf^  moll  to  conin!'<^.nd,  and  kafl  to  encounter, 
ll.r-t  \v]iich  fjoiild  he  coinpofed  of  men  inured  to  temperance 
r.nd  hop.iH  Inbriir,  accm'lonvjd  to  obedience  and  difcipline,  con- 
licl.:i;:i;  e:K::i  rrlxr  ?^.i^  brttrivcn,  and  members  not  only  of  a  ter- 
rcUiial  but  r.lio  oT  a  hrMvenlv  community,  aiTurcd  of  the  bleffing 
cf  U'X  Lc :!  c,*  /:j,'/sj  a*  d  (l;'t;-rmiiied,  uiidor  this,  to  facrificc 
their  lives  to  their  couiUry\s  dc?l'ence.  Such  cxadtiv  would  be 
the  army  comrofcd  of  ChriRians  finccre,  and  rigiuiy  informed. 
So  far,  therci'orc,  i?  our  reiivjicn  from  being  advcrfe  to  military 
virtue,  iii  it;;  belt  ard  noblcit  fenP;,  that  it  iiifpires,  t  ncouragcSi 
and  invigorates  it,  in  a  degree  i!nknown  to  any  other  fyflem  of 
religiuiir,  bcUci'  wl^ctcvcr.  Influenced  by  fuch  principles,  ani- 
mrtcd  by  fuch  niorives,  and  looking  up  for  protc£lion  to  Him, 
Ki:y.  7Himc  -is  i/ic  Cod  of  kofs^  an  army  would  lead  viviory  in 
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its  ranks.  Nor  would  that  intemperate  deCre  of  aggrandizementj 
and  that  falfe  fecurity  which  viflory  fo  commonly  produces, 
ever  cxpofe  men  of  this  character  to  difgraccful  revcrfes.  For, 
as  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  would  ever  be  the  only  fpring 
of  their  warlike  operations-,  fo  would  it  alfo  be  their  termina« 
don.  They  would  (hew  themfelves  as  ready  to  lay  down  their 
aroMy  as  they  were  able  to  hold  them.  In  the  midd  of  triumph 
they  would  abhor  war,  and  cherifti  the  profpeft,  and  facilitate 
the  reftoration  of  peace,  on  the  molt  moderate  and  equitable 
terms. 

Ail  the  focial  and  civil  virtues  are  fo  fully  and  ftrongly  en-^ 
forced  by  Chriftianity,  that,  by  ftricl  and  complete  obedience  to 
its  difiates,  chofe  follies  and  vices,  which  arc  the  bane  of  civil 
life,  would  be  entirely  removed,  and,  even  by  the  tolerable  ob- 
ienrance  of  them,  would  be  greatly  diminllhed.  Neither  princes 
and  governor^  would  be  oppreflive,  nor  fubjefls  rebellious,  nor 
fellow  citizens  unjud  to  each  other,  but  every  (late  would  be  a 
family  of  brethren,  affifting  each  other  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
terreftrial  journey  towards  that  everlafting  city,  whoft  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  Different  ilates  would  only  be  different  fa- 
milies, conne6led  not  only  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature,  but  by 
the  ftill  flronger  bonds  of  Chridian  union,  and  of  their  relation 
to  one  Saviour,  and  head  of  the  univerfal  church.  If  ever  the 
time  fliall  come  when  the  dreadful  fcourge  of  war,  now  fo  hypo- 
critically deplored  by  thofe  who  condantly  aggravate  and  extend 
it,  {hall  he  banifhed  from  the  earth,  we  may  fafely  predict  that 
this  will  be  only  when  the  Chridian  religion,  evinced  to  the  un- 
derftandings,  has  taken  £rm  hold  of  the  hearts^  and  influences 
the  conduct  of  men. 

The  mild,  the  amiable,  the  domeftic  virtues  are  prefcribed^ 
by  our  religion,  in  a  degree  infinitely  pre--eminent  to  that  which 
any  fyftem  of  mere  morality  can  exhibit.  And,  what,  in  every 
fydem  of  duty,  is  of  die  fird  confequence,  it  enforces  its  pre- 
cepts by  the  mod  powerful  fan£lions,  reaching  not  the  external 
anions  of  men  only,  but  penetrating  into  the  inmod  receiTes  of 
the  heart.  It  encourages  obedience  by  the  promife  of  the  mod 
precious  and  exalted  rewards,  intimidates  tranfgreflion  by  the 
menaces  of  tlie  mod  dreadful  puniftimsnts,  and  drcngthens  the 
Jpoul  by  the  mod  cihcacious  fuccours. 
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Let  infidel  philofophcrs  try  to  fubftitutc,  inftead  of  this  admi- 
rable fyftem  of  duty,  any  other  of  eq^al  efficacy.  They  will  fooB 
find  how  ineffe£tual  their  abitra£^  fpeculations  are  to  a&£b  the 
heart,  to  rcitrain  the  paflions,  to  overcome  the  power  of  tempta* 
tion,  to  check  the  infolence  of  profperity,  to  moderate  the  op- 
preflivc  fpirit  of  power,  to  bridle  the  Hcentioufnefs  of  tumult,  to 
foothe  the  pungs  cf  afflidlion,  and  to  enfure  the  pra£Hcc  of  Tittae 
in  every  circumdance  and  condition  of  life.  Woful  expericiice 
has  already  proved  that  their  vague  and  unprincipled  fpecula- 
tions,  even  when  clothed  with  the  mod  fafcinating  appearances 
of  benevolence,  and  adorned  with  all  the  colourings  of  poptilar 
oratory,  have  produced  nothing  but  profligacy,  barbarity,  and  dt» 
vaftation.  Man  requires  a  fixed  and  definite  code,  not  abftracl 
theory,  for  a  rule  of  conduct.  That  rule  muft  be  dictated  by  an 
authority  acknowledged,  and  revered,  as  fuprcme,  and  that  au- 
thority muft  be  maintained  by  penal  fanftions,  which  cannot  !w 
eluded.  All  this  religion  alone  can  fupply  5  and  the  Chriftian 
religion  has  this  peculiar  advantage  above  every  other,  that,  while 
jt  touclies  all  thofe  fprings  of  hope  and  fear,  by  which  mankind 
muft  ever  be  movetl,  it  alfo  poflcflos  fuch  evidence  of  its  truth  as 
can  rtand  the  moft  fcrupulous  examination. 

If  abftra£l  p'.ilcfophy,  however  fclid  and  found,  which  is  the 
re\crfc  of  inCdel  and  atlieillical  fyftsms,  is  ever  to  be  held  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  the  rcculaiion  of  life,  why  are  not  the  abetters  of  fuch 
opinions,  at  Icaft,  fo  far  coTilificnt  with  themfelves,  as  alfo  to 
maintain  that  all  the  laws  of  civil  fociety,  and  all  the  penalties 
by  wliich  they  arc  enfurccd,  ought  to  give  place  to  thote  fpecu- 
lations of  abftia<fl  morality  which  they  proclaim,  to  the  world, 
with  fc  much  pomp,  and  aiTtc^ed  benevolence,  as  the  higheft 
pcrfeflion  of  reafon,  and  the  firmeft  bonds  of  union  among  men? 
If  tiicy  reply  that,  v.ithc;ut  laws  enforced  by  vlfible  penalties,  fo- 
ciety could  not  fubfift,  then,  the  fame  arguments  ulfo  eftablifli 
the  ncceftity  of  religious  principle,  becaufe,  from  this,  even  hu- 
man lav/s  derive  that  cbrpTjatory  force,  without  a  fenfe  of  which 
all  human  fancfrions  would  not  be  fufficicnt  to  enfure  even  that 
degree  of  obedience  whieh  nov/  exifts  in  the  world.  Such  fpe- 
culators,  therefore,  if  they  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  har- 
dened by  corruption,  muft  acknowledge  that  the  admirable 
adaptr^tion  cf  the  Chriftian  morality  to  the  nature^  the  circum- 
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ftanrcs,  and  the  general  condition  of  man,  is  a  (Irong  internal 
proof  of  its  divine  origin,  and  a  powerful  recbmmcmhtion  of  Jts 
utility.  But,  fuch  men  are  little  alFc£ted  by  conriderailons  of 
difintercfted  benevolence.  Vain-glory,  and  an  intemperate  de- 
firc  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  the  world,  nnd  of  direCtinjj  it 
at  pleafure,  are  the  real*  motives  of  thofe  alliens  which  tlicy 
ffcribe  to  the  pureft  philanthropy.  Never,  furely,  was  that  dif- 
ppiition  fo  glaringly  manifefted  as  in  the  prefent  times,  nor  ihi8 
fliamcful  hypocrify  fo  infamouHy  pra£iifcd.  Yet,  thcfe  are  the 
men  who  vilify  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who,  after  a  life  of  un- 
paralleled beneficence,  endured  the  mod  excruciating  death,  to 
accomplifh  the  defign  which  infinite  goodnefs  ajone  could  con- 
ceive. Thefe  are  the  men  who  calumniate  the  characlcr  of  his 
apoftles,  who  relinquifhcd  every  worldly  prcfpefl  for  the  propa- 
gation of  truth  and  virtue,  and,  in  a  very  {hort  fpace  of  time, 
turned  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  the  human  race  from  darknrfs  to 
lights  and  from  the  power  ofjatan  to  the  living  and  true  God. 

Thus,  the  doftrines  and  precepts  of  Chriilianity  mud,  f.om 
their  very  nature,  have  the  happieft  efFefts  on  all  the  fourccs  of  ' 
national  welfare.  Rightcoufnejs  exalte.th  a  nation:  but  Jin  is 
the  reproach  of  any  people.  That  corruption  of  manners,  civil 
diflenfions,  the  inexorable  inveteracy  of  party-fpirit,  and  uncon- 
trolled ambition  have  uniformly  produced  the  fubverfion  of  po- 
litical communities  5  and  that  the  contrary  virtues  have  eflablilh- 
ed  and  preferved  their  fecurity,  their  power,  their  fpleridour,  and 
iheir  happinefs,  the  hiilory  of  the  world  fufiiciently  evinces. 

Corruption,  univerfaily  fprcad  through  a  nation,  taints  and 
foifons  every  fpring  of  public  profperlty,  and  dcftroys  the  vital 
principles  of  civil  aflbciation.  For,  neither  good  laws,  nor  the 
vigorous  execution  of  them,  will  enfure  the  public  weal,  unlefs 
■a  confiderablc  proportion  of  virtue  ftill  influence  the  community. 
Without  this,  the  ftate  muft  neceflTarily  fall  to  pieces,  fubmitting 
cither  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  invader,  or  reduced  to  the  moil 
wretched  and  contemptible  condition  by  internal  difordcrs.  To 
the  prefervation  of  a  free  conftitutlon  of  government  purity  of 
morals  is  particularly  ncceflary.  Freedom  and  general  profligacy 
arc  incompatible  with  each  other.  What  is  profligate  freedom? 
It  is  the  freedom  of  confufibn,  of  tumult,  of  anarchy,  of  rapine, 
and  murder^  aod  every  fpecies  of  wickcdnefsi    It  is  the  efcapc  of 
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every  furious  aftd  peftilcntial  paffiom  of  the  human  foul.  It  is, 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  fettlcment,  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a 
powerful  few,  and,  in  the  laft,  the  hopclefs  fubjcflion  of  all  to 
the  arbitrary  and  relentlefs  fway  of  a  fingle  dcfpot ;  the  only  form 
of  government  of  which  fuch  a  people  is  any  longer  fufccptibk. 
It  is,  therefore,  t!ie  greateft  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  a  nation, 
extremely  corrupt,  can  edablirfi,  on  durable  foundations,  a  con^ 
ftituticn  compatible  only  with  great  funplicity  of  manners,  and 
with  the  general  prevalence  of  rclit^ious  principle. 

To  the  Britlfh  nation  alfo,  enjoying  a  free  government,  found- 
ed, indeed,  on  principles  very  difFerent  from  thofe  of  the  French 
fanatics,  it  is  a  matter  of  tiie  moil  ferious  concern,  that  we  can* 
not  prefcrve  our  invaluable  privileges,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
but  by  the  fame  virtu-  s  by  which  our  anceftors  obtained  them— 
by  piety,  induftry,  fobriety,  and  undaunted  courage  in  defence  of 
our  country.  By  thefe  virtues  alone,  proceeding  from  faith  in 
Jcfus  Clirift,  and  conftantly  influenced  by.it,  can  we  expe£l  the 
favour  and  bleUing  of  God,  as  individuals,  or  as  a  community; 
and,  without  his  protection,  wko  enlargeth  and  ftraiUneth  tkc 
ftationSt  the  deepcll  human  policy  is  childifh  ignorance,  and  the 
grcatcil  human  power  is  contemptible  imbecility. 

The  divine  jullice  feems,  moreover,  particularly  interefted  in 
the  prcfent  diflribution  of  confpicuous  rewards  and  puaifhments 
to  civil  communities.      On  tlic  grand  theatre  of  political  aclion, 
virtue  and  vice  arc  both  eminently  difplayed,  and  have  a  peculiar 
and  diifufive  influence  on  the  happinefs  of  mankind.     It  is  ne- 
ceiTriry,  therefore,  tliat  the  rewards  of  the  former,  and  the  pu- 
nimmcnts  of  the  latter,  (liould  be  maiked  in  the  moil  diilinguiih- 
able  manner.     In  the  prcfent   woild  alone  the  charafteriilical 
dl(lin£lion  of  nations  fubliits.     In  the  next,  there  will  be  neither 
Grcck^  nor  Jcw^  Barbatian^  Scythian;  bond  or  free:  tongues^ 
kindreds t  and  nalions  will  be  no  more.     The  blcfTed  and  the 
reprobate  will  be  the  only  claflcs  and  divifiors  of  men.     If  the 
tlivine  government  is  to  be  manifefted  with  regard  to  political 
focicties,  which  fecms  fiill  more  necefTary,  for  the  interefts  c^ 
virtue  and  rCiigio:],  than  viitli  regard  to  individuals,  the  fuidlions 
of  the  diviiie  laws  mud,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  former,  be  exe- 
cuted in  t]\e  prefcnt  Rate  of  things.     That  they  are  completely 
c::ccuted,  iu  the  mcll  invariable  m.anncr,  the  luftory  of  all  ages, 
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as  fcas  been  already  obfcrved,  fuflBcicntljr  teftifics.  Thus,  both 
the  natural  tendency  of  things  themfelves,  and  our  notions  of  the 
divine  jullicei  concur  to  convince  us  that  the  pure  precepts  of 
ihe  gofpel  mud  have  the  happieft  effects  in  advancing  the  wcU 
fare  of  every  nation  by  which  they  are  refpefled  and  obferved. 


SECTION    IV. 

Inferences  Jrom  the  preceding  DifcuJJion. 

IF  it  has  fully  appeared  that  piety  and  virtue,  and,  particularly, 
that  pure  fyftem  both  of  theory  and  praftice,  which  ChriC. 
tianity  inculcates,  mud  neceiTarily  have  the  happieft  influence  on 
national  profperity ;  and  that  irreligion  and  vice  are  the  certain 
caufos  of  public,  as  well  as  of  private,  mifery^  it  follows  that 
every  fentiment  of  rational  patriotifm,  of  a  regard  for  our  coun- 
try, for  its  laws,  its  liberties,  its  profperity,  and  its  honour,  loud- 
ly calls  for  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  a  revival  of  pure  and 
undejiled  religion.     It  may  be  alleged  that  the  corruption  of  the 
times  has  ever  been  a  fubjeft  of  complaint,  and  that,  as  this  cor- 
ruption, equally  prevalent  in  preceding  ages,  has,  hitherto,  pro« 
duced  no  cataftrophe,  we  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  a  worfc 
fate  to  our  country  than  our  forefathers  experienced.     Although 
the  prcmifes  were  true  in  their  utmoft  extent,  the  conclufion, 
drawn  from  them,  would  be  falfe  and  delufive.    For,  if  the  vices 
of  our  anccftors  were  as  great  as  thofe  of  their  pQilerity,  this  cir- 
cumftance,  fo  far  from  affording  any  juft  caufe  of  compofure  and 
fecurity,  ought  the  more  to  awaken  our  apprehenfions.     The 
evil  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  of  longer  continuance,  have  acquired 
a  more  inveterate  and  confirmed  complexion,  and  be,  thus,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  its  fatal  termination.     It  would 
appear  a  ftrange  argument,  indeed,  that  the  diftcmper,  with 
which  any  perfon  was  afFefted,  was  not  dangerous,  becaufc  it 
was  deeply  rooted  in  his  conftitution,  and  had  bidden  defiance 
to  every  remedy  that  had  been  adminiftcred  for  its  cure. 

But,  if  the  cafe  be  duly  confulered,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
vices,  now  prevalent  among  us,  have  a  more  fatal  tendency,  with 
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regard  to  national  welfare,  than  thofc  of  preceding  limes.    It  is 
rc;\dily  allowed  that  depravity  has  been  too  prevalent  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  and  that  every  ftatc  of  civil  fociety,  like  every 
period  of  human  life,  has  its  peculiar  vic€».     But,  there  arc  vices, 
which,  like  certain  dtfeafes,  are  of  fuch  a  debilitating  kind,  that, 
when  the  civil  community  is  deeply  infefted  with  them,  it  can 
hardly  ever  recover  its  priftine  vigour,  but  muft  die  by  a  gradual 
decay.     It  is,  tlierefore,  of  the  greateft  confcquence  to  guard 
againft  thefe  from  the  beginning,  or,  if  they  have  been  unhappily 
contracted,  to  apply>  to  them,   the  mod  ef&cacious  remedies* 
Luxury,    effeminacy,  and   voluptuoafnefs ;  a    fordid  infatiable 
thlrft  of  gain,  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  fuch  indulgences; 
profufion  of  expence,  yet,  the  higheft  eftimation  of  riches  5  fel- 
fifnnefs,  and  indifFerence  to  the  true  welfare  and  glory  of  men's 
country  ;  real  or  affcfted  infidelity,  ^n  open  contempt  of  things 
facred,  or  a  conftraincd  obfcrvancc  of  them— thefe  are  the  vices 
which  charaftcrize  the  age,  and  thefe  arc  the  viccs'which  have 
the  ftrongcft  tendency  to  fwbvert  national  felicity. 

Our  depravity  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fingular  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  and  by  our  iituation  when 
ccmpr.red  with  that  cf  other  contiguous  countries,  groaning  un- 
der the  complicated  calamities  of  conqueft,  extortion,  piikge, 
defolation,  and  every  fpccies  of  degradation  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  man ;  when  compared  with  that  people  which,  while  it 
glories  in  its  victories,  endures  the  moft  dreadful  internal  dif- 
trtfles.  As  this  is  the  mofl  (trlking  proof  of  the  divine  benignity 
towards  us  5  fo,  it  demands  our  moll  lively  gratitude,  and,  as  the 
only  proper  exprclFion  of  it,  loudly  calls  for  a  reformation  of 

The jud^mf fits  o/Gcdy  it  mud  be  repeated,  are  abroad  in  the 
fnrllu  He  is  excrcif.ng  his  juftice  on  political  communities. 
•Some  nations  he  is  aiflifting  v/ith  the  moll  dreadful  calamities. 
Hardly  any  country  of  Europe  is  exempted  from  fome  fpccies  of 
afllicling  difpenfations.  Our  own  fituation  is  generally  confeiTed 
to  be  critical.  All  concur  in  the  defire  of  its  amelioration  by 
exchanging  the  calamities  of  war  for  the  bleflinp^s  of  peace.  Re- 
peated attempts,  have,  in  vain,  been  made  to  attain  the  happy  pur- 
pofe.  But,  in  tlie  niidfl:  of  various  fchemes  of  national  improvement, 
and  of  an  univerf?J  dcCrc  cf  peace,  of  the  unmolcfted  purfuits  of 

commerce 
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commerce  and  wealth,  of  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  eafe, 
affluence,  and  tranquillity,  how  few  look  up  to  God,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  with  the  foul  of  piety,  and  with  the  heart  of  contri- 
tion ?  Is  confidence  placed  in  the  divine  goodnefs,  and  the  hope 
of  brighter  days  excited  by  the  views  of  true  religion  ?  Have 
public  calamities  produced  any  tendency  to  national  reformation 
of  manners,  any  plans  for  its  commencement  ?  The  exiftence 
of  abufes,  the  neceflity  of  their  correftion,  the  moil  cfFc£lual 
means  of  its  accompliftiment  are  daily  agitated,  and  difcuflcd. 
But,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  only  radical  and  efTcftua^ 
reform^  a  reform  of  heart  and  condufl*  It  is  aftonilhing,  that,  in 
this  reforming  and  regenerating  age,  the  reformation  of  manners 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  foul  (hould  be  entirely  forgotten. 
By  fome  our  diftrefles  are  imputed  to  our  rulers  \  by  others,  to 
their  opponents  ;  by  both,  to  fome  caufe  in  which  the  complainant 
has  no  (hare;  and  by  none,  to  the  grand,  the  primary,  and  the 
univerfal  one — z  general  corruption  of  morals,  tainting  the  firft 
fprings  of  national  welfare,  deftroying  unanimity,  mafking,  with 
the  moft  fpecious  appearances,  the  molt  fclfifli  and  unlawful 
paffions,  enervating  our  vigour,  fpreading  diflenfion,  and  animo^ 
(ity,^  removing  thofe  grand,  elevating,  and  unconquerable  prin- 
ciples which  religion  alone  can  fupply,  and  eipoiing  us  to  the 
merited  vengeance  of  heaven.  If  every  perfon  would  fcrioufly 
think  of  reforming  himfelf,  a  general  reformation  of  manners 
would  be  the  neceilary  confequence  ;  and  this  would  produce 
every  other  falutary  reform.  If  political  abufes  exift,  and  that 
they  do  cxift  is  undeniable,  they  are  the  offspring  of  national  cor- 
ruption. The  fountain  itfclf  muft  be  purified  before  it  can  fend 
forth  pure  and  falutary  ftreams.  The  influence  of  genuine  reli- 
gion, and  of  virtue,  its  confequence,  would  fpeedily  reftore  health 
and  vigour  to  the  whole  political  body.  Without  this  every  other 
medicine  may  palliate,  but  can  never  radically  cure  ;  may  delay, 
but  never  can  completely  prevent  the  fatal  iflue  of  national  dif- 
tempcr.  The  mifchief  is,  that  the  mqre  mankind  are  corrupted, 
the  Icfs  fenfible  they  are  of  their  corruption,  and  the  more  they 
are  difpofed  to  complain  of  its  natural  and  neccifary  effects,  and 
to  afcribe  them  to  every  caufe,  but  the  real  one,  which,  till  re- 
moved, mud  continue  to  operate  with  increafiiig  violence. 

That  deiftical  writings  have  more  powerfully,  than  any  other 
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caufe  whatever^  contributed,  in  this,  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope>  to  the  difTemination  of  vice,  and  to  the  deftru£tion  of  all 
thofe  principles  which  either  adorn  or  preferve  fociety,  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  by  any  reflefting  mind.  The  pernicious  effeds 
of  thofe  writings  have  been  proved  by  the  mod  melancholy  expe- 
rience ;  and  arc  depi£^ed,  in  the  mod  glaring  colours,  in  the 
convulfions  and  calamities  of  the  prefent  times.  The  futility  of 
their  reafoniiiors  has  been  fufficiently  evinced  by  the  mafterly 
anfwers  \\  !;ich  have  been  made  to  them,  as  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  learned  and  accurate  Leland  have  clearly  (hewn,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dcidical  performances,  of  any  reputation,  which  had 
made  their  appearance  before  he  wrote.  Thofe,  which  have 
been  (ince  published,  although,  in  many  inllances,  the  produ£tions 
©f  men  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  have  alfo  been  triumphant- 
ly refuted.  An  account  of  thefe,  and  of  the  defences  oppofed  to 
them,  might  form  a  very  ufeful  additional  volume  :  and,  if 
God  fliall  grant,  to  the  writer  of  this  Appendix,  the  neceffary 
health  and  icifure,  he  may,  perhaps,  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  un- 
dertaking, vviiich,  however,  he  fliould  be  happy  to  fee  executed 
by  feme  aLlvV  hand. 

After  all,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  (Ircngth  of  deiflical  arguments, 
that  h;is  ^Ivcn  fuch  currency  to  infidelity,  as  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions which  llicy  fo  ilrcngly  favour  ;  and  nothing  can  fo  power- 
fully tc!ul  to  ciicck  thcfe,  as  the  experience  of  the  evil  confe- 
€|ucncc3  of  their  indui£;cnce.  Religion  has,  in  former  times, 
been  cxpc  fed  to  contempt  by  the  cant  and  jargon  of  its  zealous, 
but  igr!c>r.int,  or  hypocritical  defenders  and  propagators.  Phik>- 
ibphy,  tndoavouring  to  rife  on  her  ruins,  and  load  even  true  reli- 
gion with  all  the  cenfure,  which  is  due  to  the  falfc  only,  has,  lit 
]ail,  had  its  turn  of  difgrace.  It  is  furely  impofiible  to  conceive 
greater  nonfenfe,  abfurdity,  and  madnefs,  than  have  been  vented 
under  that  fpccious  name.  Philofophy  has  been  fuppofed  to  cen- 
fift  v/ith  the  rejection  of  every  principle  of  common  fcnfe,  and  of 
every  di£lrite  of  experience,  with  barbarifni,  cruelty,  and  t)ie  de- 
vallation  of , ill  th'.it  is  fair,  and  good,  and  I^onourable  in  life.  A 
perfon,  who  comlders  the  vul^^ar  and  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  as  efuabliflicd  by  recent  ufc,  mull  dread  the  appella- 
tion of  a  philofopiier  as  iniplyiiig  every  thing  ahfurd  and  perni- 
eicusr  Cut,  the  wife  aud  the  ^ocd  will  ever  dilcriminate  between 
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the  real,  and  the  fiflitious  names,  between  the  ufe  and  abufc  of 
tilings.  As  they  know  that  true  religion,  contained  in  the  divine 
oracles,  is  tlie  moft  precious  gift  of  heaven  j  fo,  they  will  be  more 
ftrongly  attached  to  it  by  thofe  very  corruptions  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  men.  In  like  man- 
ner,  while  they  abhor  that  pretended  philofophy,  which  is  difTe* 
jninated  by  impcfture,  received  by  credulity,  cheriflied  by  vice, 
and  detcfted,  at  laft,  by  its  baneful  confequences,  they  will  ever 
refpeft  and  cultivate  that  real  improvement  of  reafon,  which  is 
the  rcfult  of  experience,  and  of  patient  inquiry,  which  enlarges 
and  humanizes  the  foul,  ftrcngthens  every  pure  religious  prin- 
ciple, extends  the  reign  of  order,  peace,  and  happinefs,  and  unites 
the  higheft  enjoyments  of  the  prefent  life  with  the  exhilarating 
aflurance  of  a  blciTed  immortality.  A  philofophical  mind  of  this 
complexion  will  regard  every  infidel  writer  as  an  enemy  to  the 
bed  intereHs  of  mankind,  will  difcourage,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  and  oppofe  his  principles;  and,  although,  in  conformity 
to  the  exprefs  diftates,  and  to  the  general  fpirit  of  our  holy  faith, 
he  will  hate  every  perfecution  of  his  perfon,  or  defamation  of 
his  charafter,  will  view  his  attempts  to  fubvert  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  with  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  as  he  appears 
to  be  influenced  cither  by  a  weak  judgment,  or  by  a  corrupt 
heart. 
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N.  B.  The  fubjedh  treated  of  in  the  ReJUSlioru  on  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Letters 
en  the  Study  and  Ufe  ofHiftory^  arc  not  mentioned  io  this  IndeXy  as  there  is 
a  copious  Table  of  Contents  preceding  that  piece,  vol.  ii.  p.  263)  &c. 


A. 

ABBADIE,  Mr. — His  arguments  to  prove  that  Mofcs  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  fairly  reprefcnted  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Vol.  II.  p.  84. 

Abbe  de  Paris — ^The  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb  confidercd  :  and  it  is  (hewn,  that  no  argument  can  be  juft-* 
ly  drawn  from  thence  to  the  difadvantngc  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Chrifl:  and  his  apoftles,  I.  349,  ct  feq.  The  high 
opinion  of  his  fan£lity  chiefly  owing  to  his  extraordinary  auftc- 
ritics,  ib.  389.  He  carried  fuperftition  to  art  cxccfs,  ib.  390. 
Voluntarily  and  defignedly  haftened  his  own  death,  ib,  391. 
His  condu(S  and  chara£ter  of  a  different  kind  from  that  rational 
and  folid  piety  recommended  by  the  precepts  and  example  off 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  ib.  393,  394. 

Abraham — God's  entering  into  covenant  with  him  had  nothing 
in  it  unworthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  II.  124.  It 
was  defigned  to  be  of  extenfive  benefit  to  mankind,  ib,  125. 
He  did  not  learn  the  knowledge  and  worftiip  of  the  one  true 
God  from  the  Egyptians  or  Chafdeans,  II.  109.  marg.  note. 

Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament — Not  defigned  to  be  paff- 
ed  upon  the  people  as  a  literal  narration  of  fafts,  II.  10 1. 

Angels — the  notion  of  them  reprcfented  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  as 
owing  to  the  ancient  aftrologers  and  prof  Jilbrs  of  magic,  I.  469. 
Yet  he  owns,  that  there  are  many  orders  of  fuperior  intelligences 
vaftly  exceeding  the  human  kind,  ib.  469.  They  are  employed 
as  the  inftruments  of  divine  Providence,  ib.  470. 

Angels  Fallen — ^Nothing  in  the  Scripture  do^lrinc  concerning 
them  inconfillent  with  reafon,  II.  159,  marg.  note. 

Apostles — An  entire  harmony  among  them  in  the  gofp?l  which 
VOL.  11.  L 1  they 
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they  preached)  I.  153.  Wrongly  charged  with  haring  woridtf 
intereits  and  advantages  in  view,  L  257,  258.  The  rerelation 
they  publiihcd  truly  and  properly  the  revelation  of  Jefus  Chrifti 
as  well  as  that  which  he  nimielf  delivered  in  the,  days  of  Uk 
.  perfonal  miniftry,  II.  197. 

Atheism — ^hath  a  dircGt  tendency  to  take  away  or  pervert  the  »• 
tural  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  L  87.  It  is  fubverfive  of  all 
virtue,  i6.  88. 

Atheists — can  only  cavil,  but  cannot  reafon  againft  the  euft- 
ence  of  the  Firit  (Jaufe,  L  422.  According  to  Lord  Bolingbrokei 
they  onlv  deny  God,  but  the  divines  defame  htm»  H,  415.  Pre- ' 
tended  alliance  between  them  and  divines,  iJ^m  ib,  II.  x6.  Lord ' 
Shaftefbury  feems  to  aiTert,  that  Atheifts  may  be  really  virtuoas, 
L  81,  82. — Yet  owns,  that  he  that  denies  a  Deity,  fets  ujp  an 
opinion  againft  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  and  being  of  fociety, 
and  it  is  juftly  punifliable  by  the  magiftrate,  ib.  88. 

Atkey,  Mr.  Anthony— Author  of  The  main  Argument  of  a  late 
Book  itttitlcd,  Chriilianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  fairly  Jiatci 
and  examined^  I.  135. 

Atkinson,  Mr. — His  Vindication  of  the  literal  Sen/e  of  tirte 
Miracles  ofChriJly  in  anfwer  to  Woolfton,  L  121. 

Attributes  of  Godt— Moral  attributes  neceflarily  included  in 
the  idea  of  the  infinitely  pcrfe£l  Being,  I.  429,  etfeq.  Infepa^ 
rable  from  his  wifdom,  ib.  433,  &c.  Rightly  diftinguiflied  from 
his  phyfical  attributes,  ib.  434,  435.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objec- 
tions againft  afcribing  moral  attributes  to  God,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them,  confidered  and  obviated,  ib.  435,  ctfcq^. 

B. 

BALGUY,Mr.  John — His  Letter  to  the  Dcifts,  containing  rcfiedions 
on  Lord  Shaftclbur",  I.  7 1.  His  fecond  Letter  to  the  Deifls,  in 
anfwer  to  Tindal,  10,  135.  His  EfTay  on  Redemption,  ibid, 

Baxter,  Mr.  Richard — Kis  Animadvcrjions  on  Lord  Herbert's 
book  de  Vert  tat e,  I.  23. 

BENi.ON,  Dr.  George — An  account  of  his  book  of  the  Reafonabli- 
vcfs  of  ChriJIianity  as  ddivered  in  the  Scriptures^  in  anfwer  to 
Chrijliamty  not  founded  on  Argument^  I.  182.  His  Refltdions 
on  D  rifm  fairly  fated y  ib.  281. 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard — His  Remarks  on  Collins'  Difcourfe  on 
Free  Tkinkinf^^y  I.  97  to  99. 

Berrow,  Mr.  Capcl — His  Anfwer  to  Dtifn  fairly  fated^  I.  281. 

Blount,  Mr.  Charles — His  notes  on  Philoftiatus's  account  of  the 
life  of  ApoIicniusTyanscus,  I.  42,  43.  His  Retigio  Laid  copied, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  Lord  Herbert,  ib.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon yib.  His  argument  agaiml 
the  worflup  of  God  through  a  Mediator  confidered,  2^.  44, 4?* 
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He  acknoM'ledgeth  Deifm  not  to  befafe  without  Chriftianity,  ih.- 
OLINGBROKE,  Lord  Vifcount — His  Letters  on  the  Study  and  tlfe  of 
HiJiory^ll,2%'^yetfeq,  Wh  Pojfhunious  Works^l.  ^oi^et/fq.  He 
raifeth  himfdf  above  all  other  writers  ancient  ormodcrn, :/'.  409. 
His  inveftivcs  againfl  the  holy  Scriptures,  ib.  41 1,412.  Againfl 
the  ancient  philofophers,  ib,  413,  &c.     And  efpccially  againfl 
ancient  and  modern   Chriflian  writers,  ?/;.  414,  6?r.     Charges 
thofe  that  differ  from  him  with  madnefs,  y/'.  418,  419.  The  main 
principles  of  his  fchcme  rcprefcntcd,  ib.  419,  420.     He  treats 
thofe  as  profane  who  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attri- 
butes, ib.  427,  428.     Offers  feveral  objections  agalnll  afcribing 
moral  attributes  to  the  Deity,  ib.  435,  (dc.  Yet  in  cflcft  acknow- 
Icdgeth  thofe  attributes,  ib,  443,  (3c,  He  denies  that  Cod's  enrf 
in  making  man  was  to  communicate  happinefs  to  him,  ib.  441. 
ProfefTes  to  own  a  general  Providence  with  regard  tocollcclive 
bodies;  but  denies  a   Providence,  as  extending  to  individuals, 
ib,  450.     The  inconfiflency  of  his  fchcme  fhewu,  and  its  ill  con- 
fequences  to  mankind,  ib,  457,  &c.  He  acknowledges  the  great 
antiquity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  do£l:rinc  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  a  future  flate,  II.  2.     Pretends  neither  to 
afhrm  nor  deny  it,  ib.  3.  Yet  treats  it  as  a  litfiion,  ib.  4,  5.  Will 
not  allow  that  the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubllancc  diftincl  from 
the  body,  ib,  5.     Attempts  to  deflroy  tht^  moral  argument  for  a 
future  itate  from  the  prefent  unequal  diflribution  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence, ib.  16,  6?/:.     Sets  up  as  an  advocate  for  Providence,  ib. 
—His  great  inconfiftcncy  in  this  fhewn,  ib.  18.     He  fpcaks  with 
contempt  of  thofe  that  have  written  of  the  law  of  nature  before 
him,  ib.  26.  AfTerts  the  univcrfai  clcarnefs  of  that  law  to  all  man- 
kind, and  that  no  man  can  millnke  it,  :b.  29.     Yet  owns  that  ic 
is  often   milVaken,  and   affords  a  dubious  liclit,  2b.  ^S'     flakes 
polygamy  to  be  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  ?/•.  ;^8.    His  loofe 
way  of  talking   about  marriage,  ib.  39.     Suppoffs  modefly  and 
chaftity  to  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  to  be  owing  to  hu- 
man vanity,  ib.     The   pernicious  tendency  of  his  fchcme,  with 
Tcfpcft  to  morals,  7^.  44,  &c.  He  denies  that  mankind  liavc  any 
need  of  extraordinary  fupernatural  revelation,  lud  endeavours 
to  anfwer  Dr.  Clarke's  arguments  for  it,  ib.  48,  <S?  •.  Yet  hisowa 
fcheme,  contrary  to  his  intention,  tendeth  to  Ihev^'  the  ufefulnefs 
and  ncceflity  of  revelation,  ib.  74.  His  attenrpt;^  to  difprove  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  ISIofaic  hiili^ry,  ib.  80,  ct  fcq.     His 
charge  againil  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Mofaic  writings, 
for  degrading  the  Deitv  to  mean  and  unworthy  ofrie<'r>  and  em- 
ployments, 7/y.    I2C,   £>r.     And  for    aferibing  to   God   human 
parts  and  pailions,  11.  I2^.      And  for  comnvandiui^  things  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  ^b.  136.     His  «»l.jrcl:lon'^  againfl  the 
Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  ib.  137,  Qc,  And  of  the  f^dl,  ib* 
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i53i  4?c.  The  acknowledgments  lie  niakes  in  favour  of  Chriftia* 
nity,  ib,  175,  £?r.  He  fcems  to  give  up  fcveral  of  the  dciftical 
cbjeftions,  ib,  179.  His  great  inconfiftency  on  this  head,  ib.  i8i« 
He  pretends  that  Chriftianity  is  a  republication  of  the  dodrine 
of  Plato,  but  more  unintelligible  than  it,  ?^.  134,  185  And  that 
the  New  Te  (lament  confifteth  of  two  different  gofpels,  contrary 
to  one  another  ;  that  of  Chrift,  and  of  St.  P^^ul,  ih.  185,  186. 
His  invciltives  againft  this  apoftle,  ib,  187,  &c.  Seems  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gofpels  to  be  credible  and  authentic  records  of 
Chrift's  difcourfes  and  aftions,  ib,  195.  Yet  does  all  he  can  to  dc- 
ftroy  their  credit,  ib.  196,  &c.  The  way  he  takes  to  account  for 
the  propagation  of  Chriilianity  fliewn  to  be  infufficient,  ib.  204, 
205,  &c.  Pretends  that  Chriftianity  has  been  of  no  advantage 
to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  ib.  20*».  His  objections  againft 
the  doiflrine  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  lb.  2 1 8,  219,  &c.  He  endeavours  to  cxpofe  the  Chriftian 
dodlrine  of  future  rewajp^C^apd^punifhments,  as  abfurd,  and  con- 
trary to  the  divine  attributes,  fA.i39,  240.  Seems  to  deny  the 
exercifc*  of  divine  jufticc,  either  li'ere  or  hereafter,  ib,  241,  24:. 
Finds  fault  with  the  gofj>el  tlpftriue  of  a  future  judgment,  for 
teaching  that  men  (hail  (heh  he  called  to  an  account  for  the 
thoughts  and  difpofitions  of  theipliearts,  ib.  242.  Pretends  that, 
according  to  the  reprefentatiorf^  made  in  the  New  Teftamcnt, 
men  fhnli  he  favcd  or  damned  in  the  lump,  without  any  re;!nrd 
to  the  diilcrcnt  degrees  of  virtue  or  vice,  ib.  247,  &c.  Obieds 
;;g,unft  the  eternity  of  future  punilhmcnts,  7b.  25  i .  Ivcmari;ablc 
acknowledgjvicnt  cf  his  on  this  head,  ib.  Pretends  that  future 
})uniflimcnts  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  belief  of  an  all-perfect 
BirinnTj  //;.  254. 

Bkadlicy,  Mr.  John — His  rcflcdions  on  the  Oracles  of  R^afon.l, 

PjRAMiiALi,,  Arcl'bifliop — Hiswrithies  againft  Hobbcs,  I.  40. 
jBkown,  j\Ir.  Jc'h:?,  now  Dr. — His  I'Jfi^ys  on  tLe  Eail  of  Shajtcs- 

biiry's  Cho.rdclcriJf-iSy  I.  71. 
BKOVVN,Mr  Slrnon — His  Rrhukr  to  a  luciicrous  InfidcU\x\  anfwerto 

jNIr.  Vv'ooifton,  I.  121.  His  Aujwcr  to  Dr.  Tindais  CknJlianUj 

(IS  old  as  tlic  Creation,  ih.  144. 
BuLi.ocj;,  Dr.  RicJiard — His  Anfwer  to  Collins' s  Diftourf  ojih^ 

Grounds  arid  lira j an s  of  thtChrfhan  Rdtgxon,  1.   107.     And 

to  his  Schcyne  oj hlival  Prophecy  Lou/ide.rtd,  ib.  1 10. 
Ei'KNKT,  Dr.     r-HMiias — Hi3  Conferences^  in  anfwer    to  TindjI's 

Clnijlianily  as  old  as  the  Crtation^  1.  134. 

C. 

Canaanitks — The  con^.mand  for  erxtcrminating  them  not  incon- 
filtcnt  with  the  law  of  nature,  I.  160.  H.  136,  6?r. 
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jpAVSE — According  to  Mr.  Hume,  there  Is  no  connexion  between 
Caafe  and  EfFe£t ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  knowing  it,  either 
by  reafon,  or  by  experience,  I.  286.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Caufe  produces  the  EflFedt  is  inexplicable  ;  but  this  no  argument 
againft  it,  ib.  289.  297. 

Chandler,  Dr.  Bifhop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield — An  account  of 
his  Dffenct  of  Chrijlianity  ^  fr  om  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament — in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Collins's  Difcourfe  on  the  Grounds ^ 
&c.  1. 104,  105.  His  Vindication  of  it,  in  aniwer  to  the  Scheme  of 
literal  Prophecy  confideredy'^^i,  lie. 

Chandler,  Dr.  Samuel — An  account  of  his  Vindication  of  the 
Chriflian  Religion^  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Collins's  Difcourfe  on  the 
Groundsy  &c.  I.  106.  His  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and 
Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies^  a^ainft  the  objeftions  of  the 
Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  confideredj  ib,  iii.  His  Vindication 

.  vfthe  Hi/lory  of  the  Ola  Teflament — againft  the  third  volume 
of  the  Moral  Philofopher^  ib.  164.  His  Witnejfes  of  the  Refur-^ 
rcSion  re-examined^  and  proved  confijlent — m  anfwer  to  the 
Refurreilion  of  Jefus  confidered,  ib.  206,207. 

!3hapman,  Dr.  John — An  account  of  his  anfwer  to  the  Moral  Phi- 
lofopher^  intitled  EuJebiuSy  I.  153.  156.  166. 

Chinese — Their  ancient  fagcs  exprelTcd  themfelvcs  obfcurely 
concerning  the  Deity,  II.  68,  marg.  note.  Great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  Mofes  in  this  refpt  61,  ih. 

C.HRiST — ^Taught  reli^^ion  with  great  fimplicity,  II.  177.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  pr^^tends  that  he  artfuMy  engaged  the  Jews  to  put  ' 
him  to  death,  ib.  132  233.  The  doftrine  of  his  being  appoint- 
ed to  Judge  the  world,  prr*tendcd  by  the  Deiils  to  be  of  no  ufc 
to  mankiiid,  I.  278.  Fhe  ufefuincfs  and  importance  of  it 
(hewn,  -lb. 

Christian  Rkvelatiox — Has  fet  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
in  the  cleared  lij^ht.  I.  x6,  17.  Want  of  utiiverfality  no  juft 
objeftion  againll  it,  ib.  19,  et  ftq,  A  fummary  of  the  evidences 
for  Chriftianity,  II.  394,  etfq.  Its  great  ufcfulnefs  and  excel- 
lency acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ib.  178,  &?c.  It  has 
contributed  to  deilroy  polythcilm  and  idolatry,  and  has  reformed 
miny  laws  and  cuftoms  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  ib,  208. 
It  does  not  teach  light  aad  trivial  expiatifms  for  (in,  ib.  225.  It 
is  not  true,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  Chriftianity  infpires  and 
flatters  the  piideof  the  human  heart,  ib,  233,  234.  Nor  that  it 
confifts  merely  of  unintelligible  doctrines,  and  \ifelefs  inditu- 
tions,  I.  276. 

Christianity  net  founded  on  Argument A  pamphlet  fo  called, 

I.  167.  ObiVrvations  upon  it,  ib,  169 — i8i.  Ihofe  reprefented 
by  Mr.  Hume  as  dangerous  friends,  or  difguifetl  enemies,  to 
Chriitianity,  vrho  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  vc<ilbn,  I.  366. 
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Christians — ^Unjuflly.  charged  by  Lord  Bolinebroke  wJtfi  mua* 
muring  through  this  life  ati;ain(l  the  juftice  of  God  ;  and  Aatr 
fore  unworthy  to  taftc  of  his  goodncfs  in  s|  future  ftate,  IL  2% 
And  with  nfluvning  that  happinefs  confifteth  principally  in  m 
advantages  of  fortune,  ib.  Note.  Divifions  amoi^  tbem  ho  1 
argument  ngaind  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  t^igkni ' 
I.  6,  7.  242.  II.  371.  The  corruptiong of  profeflM  Cfariftiansno 
ju(t  obJv^<5iion  agiioft  truc'original  Chriftianity,  I.%8o. 

PHiniBjMr.  Thomas — ^Publifiied fevcral  trads,  i;i  whtch,  under 
pretence  of  a  great  regard  for  pure  uncorirupted  Chrillianttyi  he 
endeavoured  to  betrav  it,  I.  2  [4.  His  poftnumous  works  manir 
fcllly  intended  againft  revealed  religion,  ii,  215.  His  high  pre- 
tences and  fclf-fufficiency,  ib,  216.  Denies  a  particular  prort- 
dencci  ib.  217.  Sometimes  fecms  toaflert  a  future  Aatej  at  other 
times  reprcfenis  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  that  no  proof 
can  be  given  of  it,  f^.  2189  219,  &c.  He  abfolutely  Teje£bs  the 
Jcwifli  revelation,  ib.  225.  But  fpcaks  very  favourably 'of  Msho- 
metanifm,  ib.  227.  Profefles  to  believe  thrift's  divine  million 
as  probable,  ib.  228.  Yet  endeavours  tofubvert  the  evidence  by 
Mi'hich  it  is  proved,  ib.  230.  He  reprefents  the  Scriptures  as  aa 
unfafe  guide,  and  of  a  pernicious  tendency ;  yet  blames  tEe 
church  of  Rome  for  locking  them  up  from  the  laity,  and  that 

*  this  tends  to  involve  the  people  in  the  moft  grofs  ignorancCf 
funorllition,  auvl  flavcry,  ib.  230,  231.  His  attempt  to  expofe 
our  iSaviv)ur's  precvprs  in  his  fcrmon  on  the  mount,  ib.  123 2, 233* 
He  grofbly  mifrcprefcnts  the  gofpel-doftrine  of  atonement,  ii, 
237,  238,  £?t .  Pretends  that  the  Scriptures  were  corrupted  in 
tlic  times  of  Popery,  ib.  243,  24*4,  That  the  apollles  changed 
the  oii^In.il  fchcme  of  Chriltianity  as  laid  down  by  our  Saviour, 
?/'.  250,  257.  Anil  tlut  they  had  worldly  wealth  and  power  in 
vicv/,  ;/;.  258,  &^\  lie  abufcs  St  Paul,  tb.  239,  &c.  259,  260. 
Kt'prirems  all  religions  as  indifferent,  ib.  262.  Sets  up  Deifm 
as  ail  inuiiiiblc  guide,  w.  264,  265.  Runs  a  parallel  between  the 
pn!L;vcfs  or  CIniilijnity  and  that  of  Methodifm,  ib.  254,  255. 

Claukndon,  h/iilof — Mis  BrirJ  Ficw  and  Survey  of  tke pernicious 
K)  rcrs  in  Ilohbts' s  Leviathan^  I.  40. 

Ci  AKKK,  Dr.  S.imiicl — His  Rrjtcclions  on  TolaniTs  Amyntor^  I.  ?i. 
His  .u:f\v'crs  to  Mr.  Collins  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  tin-*  human  loiil,  1. 9-.  II.  j  i.  Inveftives  againft  him  by  Lord 
Iroiiiiibrokc,  I.  417.  Cenfured  by  his  Lordlhip  for  fuppofing 
th.it  iu;tiv.c  iuid  *(oodners  are  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our  ideas  of 
tliCui,  ^/^  425,  4'-:6.  And  for  reprcfenting  God  as  having  a 
tender  concern  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  ib.  425.  And  for  fup- 
pofing that  there  are  inequalities  and  diforders  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  and  arguing  from  thence  for  a  future  ftate  of 
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retributions^  II.  17.     His  arguments  to  prove  tfcenecefTity  ot  re- 
velation vindicated  againft  Lord  Bolingbroke,  II.  48.  68,  69. 

Clergy — Thofeof  the  primitive  Church  charged  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke with  being  a  very  lawlefs  tribe,  and  ftirring  up  the  people 
fo  tumults  and  infurreflions,  II.  257. 

Cloghlr,  Bifhop  of — His  Vindication  of  tke  HiPories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tefiafnent — in  anfwer  to  Lord  Bolingbroke 's  Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hjjlory^  I.  283. 

Collins,  Mr  Anthony — Writes  againft  the  immateriaHty  and  im- 
mortality  of  the  fou),  and  againft  human  liberty,  L  95.  His 
Difcourfe  of  Free-Thinkmcr,  \h,  Obfervations  upon  it,  1^.  He 
pretends  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  general  alteration  of  the 
four  gofpcis  in  the  fixth  century,  ib,  96,97.  His  Dfcourfe  en 
the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Ckrijiian  Religion^  defigned  to 
fliew  that  Chriftianity  hath  no  juft  foundation  at  all,  ib,  1.00, 10 r. 
An  account  of  the  anfwers  that  were  made  to  it,  ib.  104.  His 
Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  confidered/\h.  109.  Books  publifticd 
in  anfwer  to  it,  ij?,  no,  &c.  Pretends  that  Chrift's  refunec- 
tion,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  not  be  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chrillian  revelation,  ib.  186,  Remarkable  paf- 
fagc  of  his  concerning  the  afcribing  human  pafBons  and  affec- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Being,  II.  134.  Unfair  management  in  the 
French  tranflation  of  his  Difcourfe  of  Free-Thinking, \.  100.  note. 

^ONYBEAHE,  Dr.  John,  late  Biftiop  of  Briftol — An  account  of  his 
Defence  of  revealed  Religion,  in  anfwer  to  Tindal's  Chriflianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation^  I.  137.  His  argument  to  (hew  that 
there  is  no  neceflity  to  produce  the  originals  or  attefted  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  II.  199. 

Country — Love  of  our  country,  how  far  countenanced  and^c, 
commended  by  Chriftianity,  I.  58,  59,  note. 

Creation — Mofaic  account  of  it  fimple  and  noble,  II.  148,  149. 
Vindicated  againft  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objeftions,  ib.  150. 
God's  refting  from  the  works  of  creation,  how  to  be  underftood, 
1^.152. 

CuDWORTH,  Dr. — Unworthy  cenfure  palled  upon  him  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  I.  416. 

Cumberland,  Bifliop — ^His  book  De  Legibus  Nature:,  in  anfwer  to 
Mr.  Hobbes,  I.  40.  Charged  bv  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  meta- 
phyfical  jargon  and  theological  blafphcmy,  I.  417. 

D. 

Deism  /rt/r/y  Stated,  and  fully  Vindicated — A  pamphlet  fo  called, 
obfervations  upon  it,  I.  266 — 281.  That  author's  pompous 
account  ot  deifni,  and  his  way  of  ftating  the  queftion  bctv/een 
Ci.riftinns  and  deifts  examined,  ib.  267,  etfeq, 

PliiSTs — ^Who  firft  afiumed  ihat  name,  I.  2.  Mortal  and  Immor- 
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tal  detftsi  a.  Great  diflerences  among  them  about  die  una 
articles  of  natural  reii^on,  ii*  9.  IL  379.  Their  unweaiicd' 
attempts  againft  Chriftiantty,  and  difiercnt  attacks  upon  it,  !• 
ifi^.  Their  fpecious  pretences,  and  lugh  opinion  of  themfelves, 
and  contempt  of  others,  i^.  131,  €tjeq.  They  often  profefsas 
cfteem  for  ChriQianity,  whim  they  do'  all  in  their  power  tp 
fubvert  it,  II.  380,  381.  Their  unfair  and  difingenuous  coiif- 
du&j  ib.  382,  383.  They  feem  frequently  to  difcard  all  moral 
evidence,  and  advance  maxims  which  feem  to  deftroy  the  credit 
of  all  hiftory,  ib,  383,  384.  Their  intonCftencics  and  contnu> 
dx£lions,  ib.  386,  387.    Addrefs  to  them,  it.  362,  eijiq. 

l^ELUGE — General  tradition  of  it,  II.  83. 

Divines — ^Virulent  reproaches  and  inveftivcs  againft  them  ty 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  414.  Reprefented  as  fprming  a  confeder- 
acy with  the  atheifts  againft  thd  attributes  and  providence  of 
God,  ib.4}^.  IL  17.  And  as  worfe  than  atheifts,  L  416.  Charged 
with  denying  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  make  men  happy,  IL  x8; 

,  And  with  cenfuring  their  Creator  in  the  gpvernment  of  the 
world,  and  accuflug  him  of  injuftice,  ib.  16.  248* 

CivoKCZs — ^Lord  Boltngbroke's  wrong  account  of  the  legal  canfes 
of  divorce,  IL  214.  Diflcrcnces  among  the  Jewifli  doAors  on 
^hat  head,  ib.  215.  In  what  fenfe  it  muft  be  underftood  that  di« 
vorces  were  permitted  to  the  Jews  fpr  the  hardnefs  of  their 
hearts,  ib.  216. 

Douglas,  Rev.  Mr. — ^Ilis  Criterion,  or  Miracles  examined,  a^^ 
account  of  it,  I.  403. 

EiiUCATiON  OF  CHiLDREK  recommcndcd — ^The  great  importance 
of  it  fliewn,  and  bad  effcd^s  of  neglefting  it,  II.  448. 

Egyptians — Their  hiftory  in  the  hands  of  tlie  priefts,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar  in  hieroglyphics  and  facred  charafiers, 
II.  88,  89.  Their  account  of  the  exode  of  the  Ifraclitcs  out  of 
Egypt  not  to  be  depended  upon,  ib.  96,  97.  Their  abfurd  ac- 
count of  the  original  formation  of  man,  ib.  IC2.    There  is  no 

^  fiifEcicnt  proof  that  Mofes  adopted  their  rites  and  cuftoms,  ib% 
103,  104,  marg.  note. 

Evidence,  moral — ^The  fufficiency  of  itfliewn  for  giving  afliir- 
ance  of  fafts,  I.  161,  162.  IL  383,  384.  The  near  connexion 
bvtwccn  moral  evidence  and  phyiical,  I.  295,  296.  318,  319. 
338.  In  fome  cafes  it  yields  a  certainty  equivalent  to  that 
V'hich  arifesfrom  dcmonflrTition,  I.  374,  375. 

Experience — The  abufe  Mr.  Hume  makes  of  that  word,  I.  300, 
3^5>  3^6.  How  far  and  in  what  fcnfe  it  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
jruide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  of  faft,  ib.  316,  317. 
Uniform  experience  is  fo  far  from  being  a  full  proof  againft  the 
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exiftcncc  of  miracles^  that  it  aifordeth  no  proof  againft  it  at  all, 
ib.  322,  323. 
Expiation  by  the  Blood  ofCHRiST — ^Difingenuous  reprefentation 
of  it  by  Mr.  Chubb,  I.  237,  238.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbrok?^ 
II.  224>  225.  2281  229.  It  anfwers  the  mod  valuable  ends>  II. 
226,  227,  228. 

F. 

Facts  extraordinary — ^By  which  the  law  of  Mofcs  was  atteftcd, 
were  of  the  moft  public  nature,  and  the  accounts  of  them  coeval 
with  the  law  itfelf,  II.  401,  (3c.  Thofe  accounts  to  be  depended 
on  as  fafcly  tranfmitted  to  us,  ib.  86,  87,  &c.  The  fame  thing 
{hewn  with  regard  to  the  fafts  by  which  Chriftianity  is  attefted^ 

!•  334>  ^^«  II'  201,202.  402,  €ijeq. 

Faith — ^That  which  is  required  in  the  gofpel  not  a  bare  fpecula- 
tive  aflenl,  I.  5.  177.  Not  inconfiftent  with  rcafon,  nor  to  be 
oppofed  to  it,  it.  182,  183.  11.  211.  The  differencQ  between 
faith  and  fiftion  refolved  by  Mr.  Hume  into  a  more  lively  and 
forcible  feeling,  I.  366,  marg.  note. 

Fall  OF  MAN — ^The  Mofaic  account  of  it  vindicated  againft  the 
objc£lions  of  Lord  Bclingbroke,  II.  153,  154,  £?c. 

Fathers  of  the  christian  church — Contemptuous  reprcfenta-^ 
tion  of  them  by  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  I.  414. 

Foster,  Dr.  James — An  account  of  his  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Tlndal** 

Chnfliayiity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  I.  136,  137. 
"Free-thinkers — Blamed   by  Lord   Bolingbroke  for  a  fa£lious 
fpirit,  under  pretence  of  liberty,  I,  410,411. 

Friendship — ^Tlie  pretence  that  It  is  not  required  in  the  gofpcl 
confidcrcd,  I.  98, 99. 

Future  State  of  Rewards  andPunijliments — ^Reprefentcd  by  Lord 
Herbert  as  an  cflcntial  article  of  natural  religion,  I.  3.  Deifts 
divided  about  it,  ih.  2,  3.  9.  Lord  Shaftelbury  infinuates,  that 
the  belief  ci  it  may  be  of  bad  influence  in  morals,  ib.  56,  &c. 
74.  78,  79.  Chubb'h  variations  with  regard  to  a  future  ftate, 
lb.  219,  220,  (3c.  This  doftrine  believed  from  the  earlieft  an- 
tiquity, II.  2,  3.  A  part  of  the  primitive  religion  communicated 
to  the  fii'd  anceftors  of  the  human  race,  ib.  14.  68.  The  great 
ufefulncfs  of  that  doftrine  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  ?^.  437,  438.  Juftly  argued  from  the  pre- 
fcnt  unequal  diflribution  of  Divine  Providence,  I.  307,  308. 
II.  25.  To  aflure  us  of  this,  one  important  end  and  ufe  of  di- 
vine revelation,  II.  64,  65.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  law  of 
Mofcs,  though  not  cxprefsly  mentioned  there,  ib.  167 — 169.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  it  was  not  only  denied  or 
doubted  of  by  many  among  the  philofophers,  but  had  little  hold 
^f  vulgar  minds,  iL  And  therefore  a  clear  and  exprefs  revela- 
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tion  of  it  was  then  neceflary,  ib.  170.  Tbe  Chriftian  doArine 
of  future  retributions  vindicated  againft  I«ord  Boliiigbroke's  ob- 
je£tionSy  it,  247,  ^ijeq. 

Q- 

GiLDON,  Mr.  Charles — Publifhed  the  Oracles  of  Rea/iu,  I.  43, 
Afterwards  wrote  a  book  againit  the  deifts,  intitled,  Tke  Heifis 

.   Manual^  lb.  48. 

Gnostics — ^Lord  Bohngbroke's  pretence  that  the  primitive  Chrif« 
■ti^ns  were  Gnoftics,  II.  2569  marg.  note.' 

GOD— our  notions  of  his  attributes,  thoueh  inadequate,  not  falfe, 
1. 438,  439.  Noble  idea  of  God  in  the  lacred  writings,  II.  119. 
123.  Concerning  God's  being  the  tutelary  God'-of  Abrahanii 
and  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  ib,  124,  125.  In  the  idea  of  God, 
as  reprefented  in  Scripture,  there  is  umted  the  higheft  majefty, 
and  the  moft  marvellous  condefcenGon,  ib.  129.  In  what  fenfe 
afie£lions  may  be  afcribed  to  God,  ib.  133,  134. 

Gospels — ^The  fpurious  ones  were  never  generally  received  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  therefore  no  argument  to  be  drawn  from 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true  Gofpcls,  which  were  received 
from  the  beginning  as  of  divine  authority,  I.  51, 52,  53.  II.  197. 
Pretended  corruption  of  the  Gofpels  in  the  fixth  century,  falfe 
and  abfurd,  I.  96, 97.  The  Gofpels  now  received  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  have  been  written  in 
the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and  to  contain  a  true  account  of  the 
difcourfes  and  aftions  of  our  Saviour,  I.  36.  II.  196.  Tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  with  an  evidence  which  may  be  fafely  depended  upon, 
II.  204.404.  Not  neceflary  to  have  the  originals  or  attefted 
copies  of  them  in  our  own  hands,  ib.  199,  200.  Some  copies 
of  them  fo  ancient  as  to  bring  us  near  to  the  firft  ages  of  the 
church,  ib,  199.  marg.  note. 

Government — Religion  neccflary  to  government,  and  Chriftia- 
nity  particularly  friendly  to  it,  II.  179.  437,  438. 

Grace,  divine — Never  mentioned  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  but  in  a 
way  of  fneer,  II.  2H.  The  notion  of  it  not  inconGftent  with 
reaibn,  ib. 

Greene,  Mr.  John — ^His  Letters  to  the  author  of  the  Difcourfe 
on  the  Grounds^  &?c.  concerning  the  application  made  in  tne 
New  Teftament  of  paffagcs  in  the  Old,  I.  107. 

H. 

Hallet,  Mr.  Jofeph — ^IIIs  Difcourfe  of  the  Nature,^  Kinds,  and 
Numbers  0/  our  Saviour's  Miracles — in  anfwer  to  Woolfton, 
1. 122.  His  Immorality  of  the  Moral  Philofobker,  and  Vindi^ 
cation  of  it,  ib.  153.  His  Rebuke  to  the  Moral  Philofopher,  for 
the  Errers  and  Immoralities  in  his  third  Volume,  ib!  166.    His 
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Confijlrnt  Chriflian,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Chubb's  True  Go/pel  of 
jtfjus  Ckrijl  ajferted,  lb.  214. 
Halyburton,  Mr. — His  Natural  Religion  infufficient^  and  re^ 
vcaUd  necejfary  to  Mans  Happintjs^  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Herbert, 
I.  23.  . 

Happiness — Differences  among  the  philofophers  about  it,  II.  61. 
Men  apt  to  confound  pleafure  with  happinefs,  ib.  62.  Divine 
revelation  of  great  ufe  to  inftruft  men  in  the  nature  of  true  hap- 
pinefs, and  direft  them  in  the  way  that  leads  to  it,  id.  ib.  How 
it  is  to  be  underftood  that  God  made  men  to  be  happy,  I.  441. 
•Harris,  Dr. — His  Remarks  on  the  Cafe  of  Lazarus ^  in  anfwer  ta 
Woolfton,  I.  122. 

Hervey,  Mr. — His  Rejnarks  on  Lord  Bolingbroie's  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiflory^  I.  283. 

Heathens — ^The  fun  the  principal  objeft  of  their  adoration,  I. 
10.  They  were,  by  Lord  Herbert's  acknowledgment,  involved 
in  univerfal  daiknefs,  I.  13.  Tlie  wrong  notions  the  vulgar  en-  ^ 
tertained  of  God,  II.  50.  They  worfliipped  a  monftrous  af- 
femblage  of  divinities,  id,  ib.  True  theifm  among  them  paffed 
for  atheifm,  ib.  51.  Their  numberlefs  ridiculous  and  cruel 
rites,  t7;.-54. 

Henry,  Dj:. — ^His  Defence  of  Scripture  lliflory^  in  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Woolfton,  I.  122.  His  Difcourfe  of  our  Saviours  miraculous 
Pozver  of  healing  J  ib. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury — One  of  the  firft  and  m9ft  eminent 
deifts  that  have  appeared  among  us,  I.  3.  The  firft  that  formed 
deifm  into  a  fyftem,  id,  ib.  The  five  articles  in  which  he  makes 
all  religion  to  confift,  id,  ib.  The  dciftscthemfelves  net  agreed 
in  them,  ib.  9.  Thofe  articles  not  fo  univerfally  known  and  re- 
ceived among  the  heathens  as  to  make  any  farther  revelation 
necdlefs,  id.  ib,  &c.  Set  in  the  beft  light  by  the  Chriftian  re- 
velation, ib.  18.  Anfwprs  to  Lord  Herbert,  ib.  23,  24.  Curious 
anecdote  relating  to  him — with  reflexions  upon  it,  ib.  24,  £?f. 
His  pretence  that  no  man  caft  be  certain  of  a  revelation,  except 
it  be  made  immediately  tohimfclf,  confidered,  II.  396. 

History — ^No  impropriety  in  endeavouring  to  illuilrate  facrcd 
hiftory  by  profane,  I.  282.  II.  82,  83. 

History^  Mosaic — Its  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  excellent  ten- 
dency, II.  77 — 80,  &c.  Not  forged  in  the  time  of  the  Judgcsj 
ib.  89,90.     See  Moses.  » 

Hoadley,  Mi'.  Benjamin,  late  Lord  Bilhop  of  Winchefter — ^His 
Queries  addreffcd  to  the  Authors  of  a  Difcourfe  of  Fret-Think' 
ufg,  I.  99-  . 

HoBBEs,  Mr. — Sometimef;  fpeaks  honourably  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, I.  35.     AlJowfe  the  writings  of  the  apoftle$  to  have  been 

written 
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vritten  by  eje-witneflesy  it.  36.  Pretends  that  the  Scripture 
depends  npon  the  maeiftratc  for  its  auchoritj,  and  thsit  he  is 
the  only  interpreter  oiScripturet  it.  36,  37.  Allows  men  to 
deny  the  faith  with  their  moutbsi  provid^  mey  keep  it  in  thdr 
hearts,  ii,  37.  The  ftrange  account  he  gives  of  religion,  iJ.  H. 
Aflerts  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  human  loul,  ib.  37. 
His  principles  deftruAive  of  natural  religion,  morality,  aoul 

fovernment,  ib.  37,  38.  Anfwcrs  publi(hed  againfthim,  t^.  38. 
?r*  Declares  his  perfuafion,  that  the  clergy  did  not  falfifj  the 
Scripture  In  favour  of  their  own  power  and  fovereignty,  1.  oj, 
Ht'ME,  Mr.  David — An  ingenious,  but  very  fceptical  wpter,  I 


284.    Speaks  highly  in  praife  of  his  own  performances,  ib^  285. 

'  39^*  Denies  any  conne£lion  between  Caufe  and  Eflfe£t,t}. 

286.  The  abfurdity  and  ill  confequences  of  his  fcheme^  t^.  288. 


€tfcq.  Will  not  allow  that  we  can  have  any  aflurance  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God  by  his  works,  becaufe  the  objefl  li.s  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  experience,  ib.  300.  His  argument 
againft  a  future  ftate,  ib.  302,  303.  Remarks  upon  it,  tb.  305, 
tifeq.  Yet  he  acknowledgcth  the  belief  of  it  to  be  of  great  ad« 
vantage  to  mankind,  ib,  309,  3 10.  He  intimates,  that  it  is  pre- 
fnmption  in  us  to  afcribe  any  attribute  or  perfe£lion  to  God,  ib* 
311.  His  Efay  on  Miracles^  ib.  31*8,  etfcq.  Endeavours  to  (hew, 
that  miracles  are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  or 
tcftimony  whatfoevcr,  7^.  313,  314.  Yet  afterwards  feems  to 
allow,  tnat  they  may  admit  of  proof  from  teflimony,  except 
v^hen  wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  li.  342.     The  infolent  rc- 

? roach  he  cafteth  upon  thofe  that  believe  Chriftianity,  ib.  322. 
le  prctcnils  that  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  much  furpafi 
thofe  of  our  8.iviour  in  credit  and  authority,  ib.  349.  Reprefents 
thofe  as  dangerous  friends,  or  difguifed  enemies,  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  who  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  rcafon,  ib.  366, 
367.  His  odd  account  of  the  nature  of  faith,  or  belief,  ib. 
ncte.  He  attempts  to  caft  a  flur  upon  the  gofpcl-morality, 
ib.  396- 
JHuMiLiTY  required  in  the  gofpel — An  amiable  and  excellent 
virtue,  1. 401,  402. 

I. 

Jackson,  Mr.  John — ^His  Remarks  on  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
CreafioTty  I.  135.  His  Proof  of  revealed  Religion  from  Miracles 
and  Prophecies — ^in  anfwer  to  The  Refurretlion  of  Jtfus  con^ 
JiJeredy  ib,  208. 

Ideas — Whether  ideas  can  be  afcribcd  to  God,  I.  446,,  &c.  Eter- 
nal ideas  and  effences  how  to  be  un'lerftood,  tb.  447.  Our  ideas 
of  rcflcftion  as  clear  -and  di'linft  a?  thofe  of  fenfation,  and 
Qftcn  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  faid  to  be  more  real,  II.  8. 

Idolathv 
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Idolatry — ^Forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  II.  38.  139.    The 

command  for  putting  idolatrous  Ifraelites  to  death,  under  tlie 

Mofaic  conftitution,  vindicated,  ib,  140. 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  Thomas — ^His  Review  of  the  Co  nit  over fy  between  tlit 

Author  of  the.  Grounds  and  his  Adverfaries^  I.  107.  His  Chrif^ 

tianity  tJie  PerfeElion  of  all  lidigion — in  anfwcr  to  The  Scheme 

of  literal  Prophecy  confdered,  ib.  111. 
]ews — See  Israelites. 
Imitation  of  GOD — ^Thofc   that  fpeak  of  it  charged  by  Lord 

Bolingbroke  with  impiety  and  blafphemy,  I.  428,  429. 
Interpositions,  occasional — Not  properly  miraculous,  nor  in- 

confiftent   with   the  general  laws  of  Providence,  I.  455.  463. 

Inspiration — Gpd's  communicating  thoughts  or  ideas  by  in- 
fpiration,  not  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  the  intelle<Elual  fyf- 
tem,  or  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  I.  464,  4<^5.  Infpiration, 
as  it  fignifies  an  extraordinafy  aftlon  of  God  upon  the  human 
mind,  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  not  to  be  more  incon- 
ceivable than  the  ordinary  aftion  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body 
on  mind,  II.  47. 

Jones,  Mr.  Jeremiah — ^His  New  and  full  Method  of  fettling  theCa^ 
nonical  Authority  of  the  New  Tejtament^  L  5^*  52. 

Israelites — Probably  more  free  from  idolatry  tlian  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  when  they  were  firft  erefted  into  a  facred  po- 
lity, I.  225.  Their  Scriptures  notdefigned  to  flatter  their  pride 
and  prefumption,  II.  78^  79.  1 15.  Not  driven  out  of  Egypt  for 
leprofy,  zi.  96,  97.  The  wifdom  and  propriety  of  fetting  them 
apart  as  a  peculiar  people,  vindicated,  I.  225.  II.  98. 104.  »i  i,  112. 
Notwith (landing  their  frequent  revolts,  their  law  had  a  great  ef- 
feft  in  preferving  the  worlhip  of  God  among  them,  in  a  manner 
which  eminently  diftinguifticd  them  from  the  heathen  nations, 
II.  109,  110.  171.  They  did  not  allow  the  worfhip  of  painted, 
any  more  than  of  carved  images,  II.  105,  note. 

K. 

Knowledge — Our  knowledge  not  fufHcient  to  difcover  to  us  the 
inward  eiTcnc^s  of  things,  but  ro  prove  their  cxiftence,  and 
diftinguifli  them  by  their  properties,  II.  7 

L. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel — His  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel-hiflory^ 
I.  52.  H's  Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviour's  miracles — in 
anfwer  to  Mr.  Woolfton's  fifth  difcourfe,  ib.  122. 

Law,  Mr. — Yih  Cafe  of  Reafon^  or  natural  Religion  fairly  and 

fully 


fully  ft  ale  d — in  anfwer  to  Tindal's  Chrijlianiiy  as  old  as  the 
Creation^  ^-  ^35« 

Law  of  nature — Lord  Bolingbrokc's  contemptuous  reprefenta- 
tion  of  thofe  that  have  written  on  that  fubjecl,  IL  27,  28.  His 
own  account  of  that  law  confulered,  ib.  28,  £?r.  His  pretence 
of  the  abfolute  clearnefs  of  that  law  to  all  mankind,  contradicted 
by  experience  and  by  his  own  acknowledgments,  ^^-32,  33.  He 
denies  any  fanftions  of  that  law  with  refpcft  to  individuals,  ib, 
43 .  Pretended  oppofition  between  the  proofs  and  evidences  of 
the  Law  of  Nature,  and  thofe  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  ib, 
182,  183. 

Laws,  civil — ^Very  imperfect  mcafures  of  virtue,  and  not  alofic 
fufiicient  for  the  fecurity  and  improvement  of  it,  L  459y  460. 
IL  43.  59,  60.  Many  laws  in  all. countries  have  been  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  II.  60.  Chriftianity  has  been  of  ufc  to 
conect  and  reform  many  fuch  laws,  ib,  208 1 

Leland,  Dr.  John — Account  of  his  Anfwer  to  TindaVs  Ckrijlia' 
nity  as  old  as  the  Creation^  I.  140,  &c.  His  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tejl anient  ajferted — in  anfwer  to  the  Moral 
rhilojopher^  ib.  156.  &c.  164.  His  Remarks  on  Chri/liamtv 
not  founded  on  Argument^  ib.  183.  His  Rejlecltons  on  Lord 
Bohngbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  UJ'e  of  Hijlcry^  I.  283. 
II.  283,  et  feif, 

Lfa'ites — Dr.  Morgan's  extravagant  computation  of  their  reve- 
nues, I.  165.  The  appointment  of  them,  and  pro  v  in  on  made 
for  them,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  jufl  and  rcafonable,  ib,  226.  The 
charge  brought  againll  them  of  maHacring  three  thoufand  men 
by  Mofcs's  order,  confidcred,  II.  145,  146. 

Le  KIoine,  Mr.  Abraham — His  Treatij''  on  Miracles — in  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Cl:ubb's  difcourfe  on  that  fubjc'tl,  I.  215.  36(^. 

Locke,  Mr.  John — His  obfervation  on  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles, 
I.  23.  He  proves  the  infullicicncy  of  natural  rcafon  urwAifled 
by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  buliiicfs  of  moralitv,  *v. 
28c.  His  high  eltcem  for  St.  Paul,  z^.  259.  He  is  charged  by 
Lord  B(>lingbroke  with  a  philofophical  delirium,  rb,  416.  And 
blamed  by  him  for  reprefcnring  the  heathens  as  deficient  in  the 
firft  article  of  natural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  Maker  of  ail  things,  II.  49.  Lord  Bolingbroke  owns 
that  he  has  reduced  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  prcdcflination  within 
the  bounds  of  credibility,?/^.  187.  Remarkable  paflageofhis 
concerning  the  reafonablcncl's  of  giving  aflcnt  to  miracles  upon 
a  fair  tcftimony,  I.  383,  384. 

London,  late  Bifhop  of,  Dr.  Gibfn — His  Paforal  Letters^  in  an- 
fwer to  Woolfton  and  Tindal,  I.  121.  134. 

London,  late  Bifliop  of.  Dr.  Sherlcck — His   Vfe  and  Intent  of 
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« 

Prophecy  in  th^  fevtral  Ages  of  the  Churchy  I.  108.  His  Trial 
of  tlic  Wilnejfts  of  iht  R^urrcclion  of  JefuSy*  in  anfwcr  to 
Woolfton,  io,  122. 

LowMAN,  Mr.  Mofes — His  Argument  from  Prophecy^  in  proof 
that  Jefus  was  the  Mefjiahy  vindicated^  I.  108.  '  His  Differta^ 
lion  on  the  Civil  Go'Jtrnmcnt  of  the  Hebrews^  ib,  160.  His  Ap'^ 
pendix  to  that  Dffertation^  in  anfwer  to  Morgan,  ib.  165.    • 

Lyttleton,  Sir  George — ^His  Obftrvations  on  ifie  Converfion  and 
ApoffUfliip  of  St.  Paul,  I.  211. 

M. 

Mahometan  ISM — Mr.  Chubb's  favourable  account  of  it,  I.  22^. 
He  pretends  it  was  not  propagated  by  the  fword,  id.  ib.  The 
Mohonietans  not  only  cxprefsly  allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  but 
that  they  may  make  ufe  of  their  female  ilavcs  as  often  as  they 
pleafe,  II.  214,  215,  niarg.  note.  The  revelation  of  Mahomet 
not  neceiTary  to  eftablifli  the  unity  of  God  among  Chriftians,  ib. 
236,  237. 

Mediator — ^The  ScriDturc-doftrinc  of  a  Mediator  doth  not  de- 
rogate  from  the  Divine  Mercy,  I.  44.  It  is  a  doftrine  worthy 
of  God,  and  which  makes  an  eminent  difplay  of  the  Divine 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  id.  ib.  II.  218,  ctfq.  The  heathens 
had  fome  notion  of  the  propriety  or  neceflity  of  a  Mediator; 
but  Chriftianity  fets  it  in  the  noblell  light,  II.  222,  223* 

MESSIAH — Many  of  the  Old  Teftament  prophecies  relate  lite- 
rally to  the  Mcfnah,  and  were  fo  underftood  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  I.  105,  106.  108.  The  MelTiah  foretold  by  the  prophets 
not  merely  a  temporal  prince,  ib.  156,  157.  161. 

Miracles — ^Thc  pretended  ones  of  Apollonius  Tyanxus  oppofcd 
to  thofe  of  our  Saviour,  I.  42.  Mr.  Woolfton's  objeftions 
againft  them  confidered,  ib.  114,  &c.  Difference  between  the 
popifh  miracles  and  thofe  recorded  in  the  Gofpel,  2^.  252.  403. 
A  ferics  of  uncontrouled  miracles  a  proper  proof  of  divine  reve- 
lation, I.  155.  159.  II.  400,  401.  Acknowledged  by  fome  of 
the  deiils  themfelves  to  be  of  great  force,  II.  399,  400.  Uniform 
experience  afFordeth  no  proof  againft  miracles,  I.  323.  326.  386. 
They  are  not  impofliblc  to  the  Divine  Power,  ib.  323.  Not 
contrary  to  the  immutability  of  God,  ib.  324.  Nor  unworthy 
of  his  wifdom — and  may  anfwer  very  valuable  ends,  ib.  324. 
II.  399.  Falfe  miracles  no  jufl  objeftion  again  It  the  true,  L 
347,  348.  The  miracles  wrought  among  the  Jews,  if  really 
wrought,  fufficient,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  have  con- 
vinced them,  and  other  nations,  of  the  divine  authority  of  their 
law,  II.  113.  The  fame  thing  acknowledged  by  him  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  wrought  in  atteflation  to  Chriftianity,  ib.  193, 
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194.    Pofitive  evidence  for  thofe  miracles,  and  no  evidence  at 
ail  sga-nft  them,  I.  378,  379- 

MoNTG£RON,  Monf.  de — His  bock  in  defence  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  interccflion  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  I-  350,  351. 

Morality — of  adions,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  conHltcdi 
not  in  their  being  prefcribed  by  God,  but  in  their  being  tiic 
means  of  our  acquiring  happinefs,  II.  42.  It  is  not  true,  that 
morality  was  carried  to  the  fame  extent  by  the  heathen  philofo 
phers  as  it  is  in  the  Gofpcl,  it.  58,  59.  Nothing  fo  proper,  by 
Lord  Bolingbrcke's  acknowledgment,  to  enforce  moral  obliga- 
tions, as  a  true  divine  revelation,  ib.  61. 

Mt^KAL  sEN>F. — Lord  Bolingbrckc  ridicules  thofe  that  fpeak  of  it; 
and  treats  it  as  cnthufiafm,  II.  31. 

Moral  evidence  and  certainty — See  Evidence. 

Morgan,  Dr.  Thomas — An  account  of  his  At  oral  Philofopher^  I. 
140,  &c.  He  acknowledges  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  divine  reve- 
lation in  the  prefent  Hate  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation,  ih,  141.  But  leaves  noway  of  knowing 
when  a  revelation  is  really  given,  nor  will  allow  us  to  receive 
any  thing  upon  the  authority  of  it,  ib.  148.  Denies  miracles 
or  prophecy  to  be  proofs  of  divine  revelation,  ib.  149.  His  in- 
vectives againft  the  Old  Teftament,  and  againft  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, ib.  150.  He  profefles  a  great  veneration  for  our  Saviour, 
yet  inilnujtes  fcveral  unvvxrthy  reflc£lions  upon  his  perfon  and 
4,i;ararter,  il>.  150,  151.  Protends  that  t!ie  apoftles  preached  dif- 
l^reiit,  and  even  contrary  Gofpels,  2b,  His  pretence,  that  the 
New  Teftament  was  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  examined,  ib.  :;i. 
-i\nl\vcrs  to  the  firft  volume  of  his  Moral  Pkilofcplur^  ib.  1:3, 
ci/r.  An  account  of  his  fccond  volume,  and  remarks  upon  it,  :r. 
158,  t?:.  His  grofs  milVeprcfentations  of  the  Scripture-hiilcry, 
ib,  156 — 15  J.  163.  An  account  of  his  third  volume,  and  the 
anlwers  to  it,  zb,  163,  164. 

IvIuRTiFiCArioN  recuiicd  in  the  Gofpcl — How  to  be  undcrllood, 
L  399,  400. 

MobKs — Lord  Boiingbr(i^e*5  inveclivcs  againft  his  writings,  L411, 
/1 12.  II.  77.  140.  The  great  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  ex- 
cellent tendency  of  his  hiltory,  II.  77.  He  was  cotemporary  to 
many  of  the  facts  he  relates,  and  had  fullicient  afTurancc  of  the 
rcil,  ih.  80,  81.  1  hcie  is  all  the  proof  that  he  was  the  autlior 
cf  t]:e  Pentateuch  that  can  be  reafonably  defired,  or  which  the 
iiaiure  of  the  tljinir  admits  or,  :b.  84.  His  hiftory  cleared  from 
the  ch?.rge  of  Inccn'jjlcncics  a;:d  contradicftions,  'ib,  93,  &c.  He 
nfed  !ione  of  tiie  arts  or  paiiiativg  methods  of  the  ancient  pricfts 
and  laugivjrs,  ib.  ico,  101.  VaftW  fuperior  to  the  moft  cele- 
brated leg'llators  of  antic^ui:y,  ij,  1:^2,  103.     Did  net  adopt  the 

idolatrous 
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«  « 

idolatrous  fuperftitions  of  Egypt,  II.  T03.  Cleared  from  tlic 
charge  of  making  mean  and  unworthy  reprcl-  ntations  of  the 
Deity,  ib,  i  tp,  C5?c.  His  arccount  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  noble  and  r.ition.il,  ib.  148. 
151.  The  fan£lions  of  his  law  con Gd .red,  zb,  162,  &c.  Why 
he  makes  no  exprcfs  mention  of  a  future  ftate,  ib.  170,  &c. 
Mysteries,  pagan — Lord  Bohngbroke's  magnificent  account  of 
their  nature  and  dcfign,  II.  50.  Yet  owns  that  we  know  little 
about  them;  and  that  tlie  ablurdities  of  polythcifin  wre  retain- 
ed in  them,  however  mitigated,  ib.  Socrates  woul^l  never  be 
initiated  in  thofe  myderies,  2^.  51. 

N. 

Kature,  human — Original  dignity  of  it  afferted  by  Mofes,  IL- 
IC3.  It  is  now  in  a  corrupt  ftate,  ib.  2191. 

Nature,  law  of — See  Law. 

Natural  religion — No  account  of  any  nation  that  ever  profefled 
it  in  its  purity,  abftrafting  from  all  revelation,  I.  68,  69,  note. 
Set  in  the  cleared  light  by  the  Chriftian  revelation,  I.  18.  No- 
•  where  fo  clearly  taught  and  underftood  as  amon'x  Chriftians,  I. 
146.  n.  380.  No  oppofition  between  this  and  tht;  Chriftian  re- 
velation, or  between  the  proofs  of  the  qne  and  of  the  other,  II. 
182, 183. 

Nichols,  Dr. — ^His  Conference  with  a  Tkeift,  oppofed  to  the  Ora^ 
cits  of  Reafon^  I.  47,  48. 

Nye,  Mr.  Stephen — His  Defence  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tefla^ 
ment in  anfwerto  Toiand's  Amyntor^  I.  51. 

p 
Paris — See  Abbadie. 

Paul,  St. — His  converfion  furnifheth  a  remarkable  proof  in  favour 
of  Chridianity,  I.  30—32.  1919.  Not  the  author  of  a  difFere.nt 
gofpel  from  that  o:  Cnrid  and  the  other  apodics,  I.  157,  )f66>  II. 
186,  187.  His  account  of  Jefus's  h;iving  been  feen  by  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  vindicdt-  d  a::aind  Mr.  Chubb  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  199,  200.  II.  195.    His  fenfe  greatly  mif-- 

^.  reprefented,  and  injurious  charges  brought  :igaind  him  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  I.  23^^  £?c.  lb,  260.  261.  Lord  Bolini^broke's  invcclives 
againd  him^  I.  412.  II.  187^  His  excellent  character,  II.  190, 
Vindicated  agaiiUt  the  charge  of  madnefs,  II.  188,  189. 

p£ARCt,  Dr.  Zach'iry,  Bifhop  of  Bangor — His  Miracles  of  J f us 
Vindicated — againd  Mr.  VVooldon,  I.  t2i. 

Pentateuch — See  Moses — Great  conformity  between  the  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  code  of  the  Penutcuch,  a  proof  of  its  au- 
thenticity, II.  93. 

Philosophers — InfuiBcient  to  recover  mankind  from  the  cor- 
ruption i?it  >  which  th'.»y  had  fallen,  or  t'>  guid-j  them  in  reli- 
gion, or  moral  duty,  L  16,  17.   IL  57,  6?c<  Lord  j>olingbrokc 
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obfcrvcs,  that  tliofc  of  them  who  aclcnowledgcd  the  Monad  iTf- 
gle^led  to  worfhip  him,  II.  5  x.  And  that  they  conformed  to  the 
praftice  of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  do£trincs  of  Polythcifm, 
ib.  It  is  not  true,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept  required  in  the 
gofpzl  but  what  they  recommended,  or  tiiat  they  all  agreed  what 
is  virtue  and  what  is  vice,  ib»  58,  59.  The  bcft  and  wifeft  of 
them  were  fenfible  of  their  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  ib.  68. 

Plato — Lord  BoHngbroke  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  contempt— 
The  reafon  of  it,  I.  413*  414*  He  pretends  that  Chriftianity  ia 
only  a  rcputlicrtlm  of  the  doflrineof  Plato,  II.  184,  185.  His 
banter  about  Phto*s  being  the  precurfor  of  our  Saviour,  and 
infpircd  by  the  Holy  Gliolt,  ib  185.  Excellent  things  in  Plato, 
but  Hilxcd  wnh  many  errors,  ib. 

PoLVG.\MY — According  to  Ix)rd  Eolingbroke,  allowed,  and  even 
reouircd  by  tlie  law  of  nature,  II.  38.  The  contrary  (hewn,  ?/■. 
iKjrely  permitted  in  the  law  of  Mofes ;  not  encouraged,  but 
rasher  difcountenanced  by  that  law,  ib.  216.  The  prohibition 
of  it  under  ilic  Gofpci  an  argument  of  the  great  excellence  of 
t?iv^  Chriltia::  revelation,  ib,  217. 

Polytheism — According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  more  conformable 
to  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  human  mind,  efpecially  in  the 
firfl  uncultivated  ages,  than  the  belief  of  one  only  Supreme 
C.iufc  of  all  thin^^s,  II.  49.  Countenanced  by  the  mod  ancient 
philcfopiicvs  and  Irt-lf.r.tors,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure, 
and  nl  .ful  to  ccrfii-.n  :r,  ih.  5c.  ic2,  103. 

Prav:.?v — Obj'jf'iioiis  j^'^^i'inll  ii  infinuuted  by  Mr.  D^ount,  I.  ^6. 
JMr.  Clui!>I)  thi.:1.3  there*  iz  :in  improprlfty  in  praving  to  God 5 
and  tli.it  there  is  rcafon  to  apprehend  that  it  is  "dirplcpiing  to 
him,  ih.  217.  Lord  Bolingbroke  feemsto  aciinowlcdgo  it  to  be 
a  duty  of  tiie  l;tw  of  nature,  II.  3S.  Events  comiTig  in  anfwer  lo 
prayer  no  argun::cnt  of  thfi-ir  bein^  mir.'culous,  J.  /|62,  463. 

Prvii:!- — Not  er.ciMiva:7cd  hv  the  Ch/iltian  fv'tcm,  II.  2?2,  ^^i. 
TiiC  principal  doctiine^,  oi  rollgion  attributed  hy  Lord  Bcling- 
brokj  to  tiie  pride  oT  tlic  Imnian  henrt,  iL\  233,  27^. 

PRO(>r:> — Abfurd  to  require  grcr.tcr  proofs  than  the  nature  of  the 
th.ing  can  bear,  II.  85.  193,  194. 

PKinniXY — The  ari:iinient  from  it  vindicated,  I.  245,  zx6» 
Wifely  added  to  niir,;rleR,  in  proof  of  divine  revtlation,  ^7'. 

Piuy/Hi'-Cir.s  oftiic  0!vl  TcUr.rncnt — Not  merely  to  be  underuoou 
in  an  allegorical  f.^nft',  I.  102.  Many  of  them  lirerally  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  ih.  icc.  Ochers  of  thcrn  tyi>ical,  u>.  The  double 
fttnf'i  of  proplitcy  vindieatf^d,  ib.  107.  Some  of  the  palT^gcs 
which  arc  rc^;.i\h  d  :i'j  p:"(?plieciLS  only  cited  by  v/ay  of  acco^:.- 
rnodaLion,  //'.  \o\)» 

Piuji'iihTS,  an(:icnl--?.T;rrcprcfcntcd  by  Mr.  Collin?.   I.  97,  gS. 
Inveighed   aj;ainit  by  Dr.  Morgan,  as  the  grw*.t  dlfturbwis  cf 
tlieir  country,  ai\u  cauRs  of  its  ruin,  ?i.  151. 
ROiWlTlO.No— TliC  V:^uCaol  \iicva  ^o  \:i'i  ^cLaowlcdjTcd,  uhca 
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fairly  provcil,  though  wc  arc  unable  clcirly  to  folvc  the  diffi- 
culties relating  to  them,  JI.  423,  424.  436. 

Providence — A  particular  one  denied  by  Mr.  Chubb,  I.  216^ 
217.  Lord  Bolingbroke  pretends  neither  to  aflirm  nor  deny  a 
particular  Providence — yet  argues  againft  it  at  large,  ib.  452. 
The  doftrlne  of  Providence  aflerted  and  explained,  ib.  453,  eC 
Jeq.  It  naturally  follows  upon  the  exiftcncc  of  God,  and  his 
creation  of  the  world,  ib.  What  we  are  to  underftand  by  a 
particular  Providence,  ib.  454.  The  great  importance  of  that 
doftrine  (hewn,  ib,  455.  The  abfurdity  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
notion,  that  Providence  regards  men  colleftively,  and  not  in- 
dividually, ib.  456.  His  arguments  againfl:  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence proceed  upon  a  falfe  foundation,  ib.  460.  He  charges 
the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  as  owing  to  human 
pride,  ib,  467.  His  injuftice  in  charging  Chriftians  with  ac- 
cufmg  Divine  Providence  in  thisprefent  ftate,  H.  23,  24.  240, 

Punishments,  future — ^The  belief  of  them  acknowledged  to  bs 
of  great  ufe  in  this  prefent  ftate,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftcfbury,  L 
61.  By  Mr.  Hume,  L  309.  H.  439.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
lb,  2.  Not  believed  by  many  of  the  philofophcrs,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  generally  difregarded,  even  by 
the  vulgar,  ib,  66^  67,  246.  The  Gofpel-account  of  future 
puniftiments  vindicated  againft  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections, 
lb,  242,  ttfeq.  The  degrees  of  puniftinient  proportioned  to  the 
different  degrees  of  men^s  crimes,  ib,  247,  248. 

R. 

Randolph,  Dr.  Thomas-r-His  Chrijiians  Faith  a  rational  AJfcnt 
\  — in  anfwer  to  Chrijiianity  not  founded  on  Argument^  L  182, 

Ray,  Mr.  Thomas — His  Vindication  oj  our  Saviour  s  Miracles^ 
—  in  anfwer  toWoolRon,  L  i2t. 

Reason — Generally  feduced  by  paffion,  H.  30,  31.  According 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  appetites  and  paflions  are  always  or 
greater  force  to  determine  us  than  reafon,  ib,  Reafon  was 
little  informed  by  experience  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  made 
very  wrong  applications  and  falfe  deduftions  from  the  law  of 
nature,  2b.  67,  68.  The  greateft  men  in  the  heathen  world 
fenfible  that  bare  reafon  is  infufTiclent  to  enforce  dpdlrines  and 
law?  upon  mankind  without  a  divine  authority,  ib,  69,  70. 

Redemption  by  Christ — The  doftrine  of  it  worthy  of  God, 
I,  44.  n.  223,  etfe.q,  420,  et  faq.  It  does  not  encourage  pre«» 
fumption,  ib,  228.  Not  contrary  to  reafon,  though  not  difco- 
verable  by  it,  ih,  2^9,  230.     Sec  Expiation. 

Religion — Its  clofe  connexion  with  virtue,  and  great  influence 
upon  it,  L  88,  et  fcq,  Man  born  to  religion,  according  to  Lord 
Shaftefoury  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  z^.  91,  92. 

Repent — In  what  fenfe  God  is  faid  to  repent,  XL  132.  His  re* 
pen  ting  that  he  made  man,  how  to  be  underftoodj  ib*  note. 
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Repf.ntancf. —  A 'one  not  a  fufficient  expiation  or  fatisfaclion  for 
Cn,  II.  64.  220. 

Rksurkvction  of  Christ — His  not  fhewing  himfelf  after  hii 
rcfurrection  to  the  chief  pricfts  nojuft  objcftion  againtt  it,  I. 
118.  201.  Chrift's  Tvfurrcftion  an  article  of  the  highcft  im- 
portance, and  fiirnifh  th  an  cviclent  proof  of  his  divine  miilion, 
:b,  185,  186.  The  objections  again  ft  the  account  given  of  it 
in  che  Gofpel  txamined,  I.  118,  119,  £S?r.  187,  188,  ^tfti^. 
Lord  B»jHngbrokc*5  infinuaticns  againft  it,  11.  194-  The  cn- 
dence  given  of  it  every  way  fufficient,  and  fuitcd  to  the  import* 
nncc  or  the  cafe,  I.  328,  ct  fq, 

Rt.NURRtCTioN  OF  Jesus  CONSIDERED — A  pamphlet  fo  called,  I. 
186.  Obfcrvations  upon  it,  ib,  187 — 206.  Anfwers  that  were 
mndcto  it,  ib*  206,  ftjcq, 

Rfatlation,  divine — Or  grept  ufe  in  the  prcfent  corrupt  ftatc 
of  mai^kiMd,  I.  14.  i.!*!.  A  divine  revelation  pcflTible,  I.  14. 
1. J 7,  148.  222.  11-47.  395.  The  great  need  men  ftand  in  of 
divine  revelation  to  ir.iiruC^  rhcm  in  matters  of  the  highcft  im- 
portance, I.  i3.  145,  146.  II.  48.  ct/f-q.  395.  396.  Ami  to 
enforce  moral  obligation,  II.  '^;i.  Tlic  fu;'p.  fing  the  nectfiiiy 
of  revelation  doth  not  cait  a  vtfl  tlion  on  Divine  Providence, 
in.  70.  Lore'  Bolini^broke'h  <w\\  f  heme,  eonrrarv  t.>  his  in- 
tcritiiMi,  tentls  to  <!»•  w  th  •  ulcfulncfs  and  nectflitv  of  divine 
rcvt-],'ti'in,  il\  '-4.  -6,  A  levclation  communicated  from  r^c 
b  giii  in^T  to  til".*  I'll  It  .mccl'ors  if  tic  Kun.iin  r.xe,  I.  10.  11. 
('8.  71.  i^-q,  156.  RLVc!-iti.Mi  not  d  H^iv d  to  C'jn^e  v.ith  ine- 
iiJliMe  forte»  To  ?.s  to  cc^niliain  iricn's  /.ill-nt,  II.  72.  \\  I'ca 
lu!f::ijrt!y  proved,  it  oiur!)t  to  be  rcceivt'  with  the  moft:  pro- 
fouii'i  rfV'/rc:.cr,  V.  :;h  t!\.*  noil  entire  fubmiiTr'n,  ai:d  with  liic 

.  i-'.f.'i  u-:fji/:i;:'J  lli.^TNf-ivinr:  ib,  .;8.  I'..  teac'''.njj  thi:  j:-  ^n- 
cc'jn.  ve.  eniible,  i^s  to  their  rrai'ntr  oi  bting,  no  jull  cbjeciioa 
?;::i:-.:l.  it.  II    lo  ^.  .\?.-\.  4^,^.  4'.>"-. 

Ki.WAM),  I'TLia, — I'jo.nir.  (i  iri   t!  e  C(  Ipcl Kobic  :.nd  cs- 

c"!  :v  ,  I.  58.  79.  Vvx  b'-inr  anlmarei!  w'th  th  hope  it  it 
eon-liicnt  \.  iih  tlv!  m  \x.  cmi:ier.t  \;rtU' ,  iinii  \ym\\  noticing  in 
ir  (iWin|M?i)uon5  :;r.d  f]  .  >ii', ,  ini:  is  r.itber  ?\\  ur;:ume:'t  of  a  grc-t 
and  noI-:!c  :n:i:vl.  ?//.6o.  77.  7c).  It  doth  not  hinder  our  lovin^^ 
virtue  \cr  its  own  f  ik  •,  h'.ir  r:th-  r  ijog'itens  eur  t  lleem  of  its 
w:)ith  and  iimiiji^ie.:*  !s,  i'f.  -R,  70.  'i  he  r«\vard3  of  a  future 
llute  admit  (if  diiVvfcf  u  dcp^rxs,  in  propv^rtj./n  10  men's  differ- 
ent proTuic  neies  i'l  h.'^IiMs  fs  a:io  virtue.  II.  250. 
KiCiiAKDiuN,  Mr. —  liih  Ciinon  of  the  XfW  T(J]amcnt  Vind\cat':d^ 

'\\\  in»r^*'V  iiy  Tol'.w.d's  A'ii)nicr _  I.  ^i. 
RiDici'i.i  — Not  tlie  i>roper;:lL'  t-  11  of  truth,!.  67,  Be.     A  turn  to 
vi'/.ieuli*  not  the   bcil:   (iifio^iiion   for  miking   di^  imp:uti;^l  in- 
oui'y,  i/f      When  v. ror.^Iy  apphlcd,  it  hath  often  been  of  grc:»: 
didcrvicc  to  relip.ion  a!:d  virtue,  tt. 

JR;c:jt— That  maxim,  inuitfocvcr  2J»  is  ri^fii^  Iq  what  fcnfe  to 
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be  underftood,  II.  24,  25.  When  properly  etplamcd,  it  is 
perfedlly  confiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  a  future  ftate,  ib. 

Rogers,  Dr. — His  Sermons  on  the  NfCfJ/ity  of  Revelation — and 
Remarks  on  Collins' s  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  confidertd^ 
I.  no. 

Roman  state — Its  profperity,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbrolcc, 
owing  to  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  Providence ;  and  the 
ncgle£l  of  religion  the  caufe  of  its  ruin,  II.  438,  note. 

S. 

Sacraments  of  the  New  Teftament  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bo 
lingbrokc  to  be  fimple  and  ufcful  inllitutions,  II.  176. 

Sacrifice^j — Of  divine  original  and  appointment,  II.  221.  The 
reafons  and  ends  of  thtir  inftitution,  ib.  222. 

Satisfaction — See  Expiation. 

Scriptures,  holy — Not:  corrupted  by  the  Clergy,  I.  65.  95, 
Nor  by  the  Jews,  ib.  15  r.  Nor  by  any  others,  1.  243.  II.  200. 
Tranfmitted  to  us  in  a  manner  that  may  be  fafcly  depended 
upon,  I.  1^5.  160.  180.  II.  202.  402.  Excellent  tendency  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tellamcnt,  II.  117,  118,  403.  And 
of  thofc  of  the  New,  II.  412,  et  /cq.  The  important  doc- 
trines and  fa£ts  fo  often  repe:ited  there,  that  no  particular  in- 
terpolations could  dcflroy  their  ufefulncfs  or  authority^  I.  152. 
2o5.  Not  neceflary  that  the  Scriptures  (hould  be  more  per- 
fect than  any  other  book,  according  to  human  ideas  of  perfec- 
tion, II.  172.  The  argument  from  the  internal  charadbers  of 
Scripture  treated  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  great  contempt, 
ib.  191.  402.  The  liiiF'renccs  among  Chriftiiuis  about  the 
way  of  knowing  the  Scripture s  to  be  t'*ic  word  of  God,  not 
fo  great  as  fome  would  rvprefcnt  tlicm,  I.  273,  274. 

Self  OLNiAL — Required  in  the  Gt>fpol,  how  to  be  undcrftcod— 
Its  njceifity  and  ufefulnefs,  I.  397,  398. 

Shaftesbury;  Earl  of — A  fine  writer,  i)ut  inconfiftent  in  his  ac- 
counts of  Chriftianity,  I.  54,  55.  Throws  out  frequent  inii- 
naations  ag.iinft  the  bc'ing  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future 
eternal  rewards,  as  of  bad  influence  in  morals,  ib.  56,  (3c.  76. 
78,  79.  Yet  acknowledgeth  th?  belief  of  them  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage and'  fupport  to  virtue,  ib,  61.  Agrees  with  Mr. 
Hobbes  in  making  the  authority  of  holy  writ  depend  wholly 
upon  the  civil  magiflrate,  ib.  6%,  Endcavoureth  to  expofe  the 
Scriptures  to  ridicule,  tb,  63.  His  unworthy  infinuations 
againil  the  charaftor  of  our  Saviour,  ib.  64.  Treats  the  fa- 
crcd  records  as  the  pu»'e  invention  and  artificial  compilement 
of  a  felf-intercfted  Clergy,  ib.  What  he  faith  concerning  ri- 
dicule, as  the  bed  criterion  of  truth,  examined,  ib.  O^y  &c. 
He  places  the  obli^x^tion  to  virtue  in  its  being  conducive  to 
•ur  happinefs,  ib»  bo.    Seems  to  erccl  fuch  jl  fchcmc  of  vir,. 

tuc 
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tuc  ns  13  independent  on  religian,  and  the  belief  cf  a  deity,  it, 
8x.  His  apology  for  d'.nnf:  i"c,  ib.  He  fully  acknowieclges 
thr  connexion  thjre  is  between  religion  and  viri-ae,  and  the 
jijivat  influcnre  tlie  former  hnth  uoon  the  Utter,  ib.  88,  89. 

S.viALLP.RORK,  Dr.  Blfhop  ofiSr.  David's — His  Vindication  your 
S:rj,our's  MracL'S,  in  anlwer  to  Woohton,  I.  121. 

SoCAATES — Ccnfureil  by  Li.rd  Bolingbroke  foi  making  the  con- 
tcnri-qtion  of  God,  and  the  abiL^^c^ion  of  the  foul  from  cor- 
P'jr:.il  fenfc,  tl:>'  two  oiTiccs  of  pliilof^phy,  I.  413.  And  for 
t.  icJ'.'innr  his  auditors  to  endeavour  after  a  conformity  to  God, 
li.  4.'.^.  Reprefented  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  as' the  apoftle  of 
t;»:  Ciciitilcs  in  natural  religion,"  as  St,  p4u!  was  in  revealed, 
n.  igo.  H'j  fell  in  with  the  iuolatiies  of  his  country,  2^. 
1 '.;  I . 

IS  'Ji,  OF  ?T  \:; — Proved  to  be  an  immaterial  fubdarce  diftincl 
iVwr.-i  the  body,  H.  6,  7,  &c.     The  idea  of  thought  not  in- 
cluded ill  th<:  idea  of  matter, /i.  9,  10.     Intellcttl  above  the 
Ml  i*c  power  of  motion  and   figure,  ib.     The  fuppofition  cf 
t.:  :'3  fupcriiddinp;  a  power  of  thinkin;^  to  a  fyllem  of  matter 
r-jfurd   .:;:v!   rnplvilofophical,  :i.     Lonl   Bolingbroke's  objec- 
i':<-v)  r.;;;il:!:*:   tlio  iin materiality  and   immortality   of  the  foul 
■  J  vov::d»  iif.  11,  f^t  Jtq.  He  hath  acknowledged  fcvcral  things 
1!  ..t  yieid  -?.  ilroniT  prefumption  of  tlie  foul's  immortality,  2^. 
^  \,  !C.     Tli:  f^ui's  beiiirr  naturally  ir.imort.d  dorh  not  imply 
;«   1  .V  I.  [r»tv  of  lu  cx'iMor.-.:  in.lcpcn'ient  of  Cod,  ib.  14. 

S.'  1  >  ^;:  p.;/  r  ^ — W)  r.r.y.r.nc-.Vi-  can  be  juilly  drawn  from  thcin 
»..  ..iviiL  ;l.c  :;i.j/.al\.r::;!:'.y  and  irnniortaliry  of  the  human  foul, 
1 : .  \  <, 

S?::-.:  .  .'. -  -I '.-.^i  ;ir.T:::n;'r.t  n(;ainri  mirr.rlL*:,  fro:*?  the  immutability 
o.  V  ••  -J  (i  •  %■/::  to  !)•:  InconcirJlvc,  T.  ij-.^-  He  has  taken  pviius 
to  f«  -III  .\t!i'-'.i:-i  vAxct  a  fv  i  'iii,  i,'K  h;.  Aceordinfr  to  him, 
cvviy  ii: '.  >  ■•■'\  ;:  ?..::ur?d  vi.I.i  lo  ilo  whafver  he  hath  power 
to  ii«-.j ;;;!;!  W  .  [:\r,\':\,yt\i\i\  p^«-.,n.>*?  hm  to,  ///.  c/yVi/.  His  priii- 
ci|>li.:>  fu'."' .'.  li  c  rf  r.l)  "iriiut,  ir.  87. 

S.  r.uT.iinuih.  iMi".— His  Fi?n  V.',A;  r;' /':^'  Controocrjy  bct:jL'Czn 
.U/ .  ]Vool;i  r  fi*iJ  his  AJv: .  I  I'ltSy  I.   123. 

>' i>.:v:'.i'NO,  i)r. — His  D.J'.c^'rJi  oj'tlLf'  Uic  and  Adaai^fufrtz  of  thr 
CcJiJi'l  Rev:l.i!.cn,  i:i  ii'^i\.i:r  x^)  the  o::jeciI'.»ns  of  Dr.  Tin(-.:\!, 
In  his  Lhr.i'l   •  ?.'/v  cs  :! J  .is  the  Ctcaiirn,  1.  I'iZ.     His   Dj^ 

Siii.LiNvi-Li.Kr,  B::ho;^ — Hi.,  Or.\'\''iiS  S:Jr}  c/-,  I.  ^7.     Treated 

Air;iini''.Kt^  IL   ;-)';8.      A:ul  Ivv  Lord  Bjiiniib-.\-)!:c,  I.  417. 
S- Ki.b,  Dr. — ]Ii?  i^^/v  f^'.'  //:.'  V'/tV.v.  (y'^ /•/*•'  Cnri/han  Rc/i^ricr, — 
■n  'tn(\v-  r  to  C'jliins,   I.  1C7.     His  Tr:!C  Groiuids  oj  Int  Ex^ 
u'.Jct::v  ."?/  iui  Mr^lli:'.!:.  ib.  iic, 

T.— Tl.n'1, 
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Tenison,  Mr.  afterwards  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury — His  Crt.d 
cf  Mr,  Hobbes  examined^  I.  39. 

Thf.ists,  ancient — Cenfurcd  by  Lord  BoHngbroke  for  being  fe  • 
duced  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Atheills  in  acknowledging 
the  prefcnt  unequal  difcributions  of  Divine  Providence,  I.  414. 
And  for  teaching  that  God  is  juft  and  good,  as  well  as  pow- 
erful and  wife,  ib,  425.  And  for  faying,  that  God  mads  man 
to  communicate  happinefs  to  him  5  and  that  he  is  a  lever  of 
mankind,  ib. 

Theocracy,  Jewish — How  to  be  underftood,  I.  469.  II.  126^ 
127.  Did  not  fupcrfcdc  the  office  of  the  ordinary  magiilrite,  ?/'. 

TiLLOTSON,  Archbilhop — His  argument  for  the  exiilence  of  God, 
from  the  confent  of  nations,  anfwered  by  Lord  Bolin^(brol;c — 
yet  in  efFecl  acknowledged  by  him,  I.  424,  424.  Charged  with 
flattering  human  pride,  in  aill-rting,  that  God  paffed  by  the 
fallen  angels,  but  fent  ITm  Son  to  redeem  man,  II.  233. 

Tin  DAL,  Dr.  Matthew — His  Chrijiianity  as  old  as  t.hs  Crt.ation^ 
I.  126.  A  general  account  of  his  fcheme,  which  is  dofignril 
to  fet  afide  all  revealed  religion,  and  to  fubvert  tlic  jjutirority 
of  the  Scriptures,  ib,  127.  Obfervations  upon  his  fcheme,  7/;. 
J29,  ft  Jeq,  The  inco'ififurncy  of  it  fliewn,  \h,  130,  i:)i. 
Account  of  the  anfwcrs  publilhed  agaiiift  him,  ih.  133,  ct  j,<i, 

ToLAND,  Mr.  John — Fond  of  aflcrting  paradoxes,  I.  qr.  A:i 
admirer  of  the  Pantheiflic,  7.  e,  the  Spincf.m  pliilofoptiv,  //'. 
His  Amyntor  defigned  to  invnlidate  the  authority  of  th<^  fa- 
crcd  canon  of  the  New  Teitament,  ib,  52.  He  gives  a  c?t.i- 
logue  of  the  fpurious  Gofpels,  and  writings  falfcly  attributed 
to  the  apoftlesj  and  pretends,  that  they  arc  of  equal  authorirr 
with  the  prefent  Gofpels,  ib,  52,  ^i.  His  great  unftivnels 
and  difingenuity,  ib,     7^nfwers  publiflicd  again (l  him,  ;/;. 

Tradition — ^That  by  which  the  Gofpel  is  tranfmittcd,  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  II.  202.  403,  404. 

Traditions — Of  feveral  nations  conformable,  in  many  iuftances, 
to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mofaic  hillory,  II.  82,  83.,  initc. 

Trial — It  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Wifdom  that  ther^  <)iO-iid 
be  a  Hate  of  trial  and  difciplinc  appointed  for  manl/md,  U. 
240.  252,  253. 

Trinity — According  to  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  a  Trinity  In  the  Dei- 
ty was  generally  acknowledged  among  the  ancient  fages  of  all 
nations,  II.  236.  Thofe  that  hold  it  not  juftly  charged  with 
denpngthe  unity  of  God,  ib,  237. 

V. 

TiRTun — Not  wholly  confined  to  good  afFcclions  towards  man- 
kind ;  but  takes  in  proper  ailerons  towards  the  Deity  as  an 
cfTcntial  part  of  it,  I.  89*  91.  Voeux 
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ViM  iTY,  T.T.  Dr*:— ITis  IjHtcs  fvr  hs  JAiracle: — ^and  his  Ctwc^iv 
CciiCt  uU  du  Ltvic  dc  Mr.  ar  Mont^erotiy  I*  352. 

W. 

\\  'PK,  T')r.— Tfi<^  AptMf  tn  the  Miracles  of  Chri ft  for  kis  M-. 

h,ili!}:.0  —.vm\  Ms  Ufmonl! latum  oj  tfu  Truth  and  C*rtd.»its  cj 

(  /; ; :/.'.»  li.  /:/  r /  rl!: ^t r, i n  ;ii .i wt  r  10  W <x>' fton ,1    122. 

WMi  Ki  ANi>.   Im'.—  His  i*»*  npLurt  Vindicate  a ^n  «r.l\vcr  to 

'I  .p.i!.)i's  Ci.i:,'t:u':ii\  u.y  lih  as  the  Cieation^  I.  13;. 
V\  SM,  r.*v.  CiliUr: — .\'.i  ;uroiint  ofhis  Ohjnvations  on  the  Ilf- 

r   •»  .  .'...'  .V  /,'..■»  cV,.:;/  c/  Ij'fs  Chrtp,  I.  208,  et Jcq, 
Vj'..ix'N.   >"v.—  His  i.:i:nil  Ai\\\'tip!'fliment  cj  SinpturePrc- 
'..  .  . in  .uUwcr  to  CoJlill^ — ami  hib  Supplcmc-it  to  it,  I. 

\".  i    \:'^.    l\.— iiii    X\\\^ty  and  ITjdntJs  of  the    CkiiJ::^^ 
*  .  .         "1    .*  * 

\N'.'.  \:->--    V  I  v':r'.nv:.w:tv — Ali  the  conditions  rcqu'lltc  try 
m'v      ••♦.  !.'  I  ./^\v.'  ^*.\\'.:>lv*,  concurred  ill  them,  aiid  that  in 
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\'.  .»      .   ..\.    ^l•.-    "\»..v    ^".  *    contemptuous  ctrnfare    pafill 

. .      .      I ■  •:■-  ■  th.it  th    foul  i-.  clc^^hcu  wall 

;  :     .  .,     .    •  \  ■      .    :  \..'e>  ih?  body,  II.  i*?. 

\  ^  •    N     V      ■  .•  N   /    .  -.   .    ,  ,.'i'/n  S"i   .  -'.i  M.  's.  I  s\  T. 

■  -.v.  • -^  1  4  .,    ii.i.    liio   :.:"-:    t-  :■>(.,;;,  r\ 

,         .-       •      •  '  tyy  10         t     t    -  •*        T"»Tl.':r^--"'"-        *-  \i  l-i 

.       I    .        '"*  *      !     *   ri "  f    «»     I'.  ■  ■   "         I    ■  -  *•  I    f  .->       ..■•'».     ....      ,  . ,  ■• 

»  . .  \  V  I  tii     vi»      v«  .    .  .  .  w   >     111  ■  4  -41.  .  ^  wy      %L-  m  X  ..  ^      *:I*l  ».  \.  »  ^»       .;'  L?  - 

:^.»..ii»..i.4.'ift^.     1^-J)'.     ,     ,'. 
'    i——    t       l-riii'         1       * .    ."      Ii'i    ■*.'".■      *"  r\      e*    •--••    *'-«>^     -i^^t*     n  •^'  *■      •-•..1 

•  .  I   .    ...l>  1^  IV  '    l.ii «.  Vi    1    >     I.    ^    J..  «     i  •    ...- .  v.  J,    1  i       %  ^.    *  ,•  ,    .J.     *  ^L  *'■ 

•.-..•'    iitc:  u.;-.v  to   i:^iiru.:l  u'  vi  the  ri^lit   r.-.ai...jr  ■.•:  t:*'. ,:.; 
iv\i"vJ  ChriiLians,  il.  442,  4.13. 


7    "'.   rr;^7".  r!rr-ii>  IiI^hI  of — \\':   nropr^^pt'tn^  inSJ*?:itv — :u.:  *.-• 

i'lA.v  r:-  ."'nM>'  :I;e  Tv'^'''= — Tiiv*.-  fi'.rv  not   iuiViv  ch;irt:'-"  b'c  c\\ 
:!'/  i  .\%  c:  >'i   r  s,  II.    1..^^.     X.r  proj'«  rly  r.iit'iorized  bv  ::^r 
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